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This  collection  of  CoIeridgc^s  Works  contains  all  the 
productions  of  tbi?  author  that  have  appeared  in  England, 
with  the  exception  of  his  newspaper  articles,  which  have 
been  recently  republished  under  the  title  o£  Essays  on  his 
own  Times.  It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  include 
these  in  this  series,  on  account  of  the  ephemeral  character 
of  most  of  them,  and  because  the  author^s  social,  political 
and  ethical  philosophy  is  much  more  fully  and  clearly 
presented  in  the  Essays  of  The  Friend.  The  English 
editions  of  several  of  the  treatises  arc  accompanied  with 
introductory  and  supplementary  essays  by  the  editor.^, 
which  have  generally  been  omitted,  because  of  their  pre- 
vailing reference  to  topics  and  controversies  of  local  and 
temporary  interest. 

The  purchaser  of  this  edition,  therefore,  will,  with  the 
above-mentioned  exception,  possess  the  entire  and  unr 
ahridfjcd  works  of  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
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INTRODUCTOKY   ESSAY. 


In  presenting^  the  publio  with  a  oomplcte  edition  oi*  the  wkff 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  it  seems  proper  to  pref  Jtoe  it  with 
some  remarks  upon  their  general  spirit  and  tendency.  At  first 
sight  this  may  seem  to  bo  a  superfluous  attempt,  hecauso  from 
the  very  first  appearance  of  this  author  before  the  world,  down 
to  the  present  moment,  he  has  been  the  subject  of  analysis  and 
criticism,  both  oflensivc  and  defensive,  to  an  extent  unparalleled 
in  the  case  of  any  other  literary  man,  within  the  same  length  of 
time.  Yet  a  second  look  will  enable  any  one  to  sec,  that  not 
withstanding  all  this  remark  ujion  Coleridge,  it  is  still  difficult 
to  form  an  estimate  of  his  mind,  and  of  his  real  worth  as  a 
Thinker.  Critics  themselves  ha^'o  been  embarrassed  by  the  re- 
markable universality  of  his  genius,  and  the  wonderful  variety 
of  his  productions,  and  have  generally  confined  themselves  to  one 
side  of  his  mind,  and  one  class  of  his  works.  The  result  is  that 
one  gift  of  the  man  has  been  extolled  to  the  depreciation  of  an- 
other. ThoHc,  and  they  are  the  great  majority,  who  Inivo  Iieeii 
impressed  by  the  rich  and  exhaustless  Imagination  of  Coleridgo» 
and  by  his  contributions  to  the  lighter  and  more  beautiful  forms 
of  Jiiterature,  have  lamented  that  so  much  of  the  power  and 
vigor  of  his  intellect,  should  have  been  enlisted  in  Philosophy ; 
while  the  lesser  numlier  who  have  been  stimulated  and  strength- 
ened by  his  profound  speculations,  as  they  have  been  liy  no  con* 
temporaneous  English  writer,  have  regretted  that  the  poetic  jia* 
ture  prevented  that  singleness  of  aim  and  unity  of  pursuit,  which 
might  have  lefl  as  the  record  of  his  life,  a  philos<»phic  system,  to 
be  placed  beside  those  of  IMato  and  Kant.  With  the  exception 
of  the  clear  an<l  masterly  lissay,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  tlio 
Aids  to  ReJlcctfMH,  by  the  late  Dr.  Marsh,  whoso  premature 
decease,  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  powers,  and  the  fiill  maturity  of 
Lis  discipline  and  scholarship,  is  the   greatest  loss  Americuif 
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Philosophy  has  yet  been  called  to  meet,  we  call  to  mind  no  thor- 
oughly elaborated,  and  truly  profound  estimate,  of  the  philosophi- 
cal opinions  of  Coleridge.     There  are  two  reasons  for  this.     In 
the  first  place,  the  speculative  opinions  of  Coleridge  were  a  slow 
formation,  and  although  they  finally  came  to  have  a  fixed  and 
determined  character,  yet  during  the  first  half  of  his  literary 
career,  he  was  undoubtedly  not  clear  in  his  own  mind.     The 
consequence  therefore  is,  that  the  philosophy  of  Coleridge  must 
he  fiathcrcd  from  his  writings  rather  than  guntptl  frnm  ^hi^m,  a"d. 
Kencejhe  difllcully  foy  tlio  rp^'^.  ^v^"^^»  ^^^^  not  exist  in  the  in-^ 
stance  of  a  rounded  and  finiglicd  treatiae-^tO-datermino  the  real 
form  and  matter  of  his  system.     In  the  second  place,  the  literary 
worTJ'has  not  been  interested  in  the  department  of  Philosophy. 
Those  problems  relating  to  the  nature  of  man,  the  universe,  and 
God,  which  in  some  ages  of  the  Morld  have  swallowed  up  in  their 
living  vortex  all  the  best  thinking  of  the  human  mind,  and  which 
in  reality  have  been  the  root  wlience  have  sprung  all  the  loftiest 
growths  of  the  human  intellect,  have  been  displaced  by  other 
and  slighter  themes,  and  hence  the  Knglinh  Philoso])her  of  this 
age  has  been  a  lonely  and  solitary  thinker.     There  have  been 
ages  when  the  striking  expression  of  IFazlitt,  would  apply  with 
literal  truth  to  the  majority  of  the  literary  cbss  : — "  Sir,  I  am  a 
metaphysician,  and  nothing  makes  an  impression  upon  me  but 
alistract  ideas."     But  the  age  in  which  one  of  the  most  subtile 
and  profound  of  English  minds  made  his  appearance  and  cast  his 
bread  upon  all  waters,  was  the  lea.st  abstract  in  its  Avay  of  think- 
ing, the  most  concrete  and  outward  in  its  method  and  tendency, 
ol  any.     These  two  causes  combined,  will  account,  perhaps,  for 
llie  fact  that  M'hile  the  poetical  and  strictly  literary  productions  of 
Coleridge  have  on  the  whole  met  M'ith  a  genial  reception  and  an 
appreciative  criticism,  his  philosophical  and  theological  opinions 
have  been  at  the  best,  imperfectly  understood,  and  more  often, 
mnch  misunderst(X>d  and  misrepresented.     "While  therefore  Cole- 
ridge lias  d*»ne  more  than  any  other  man,  with  the  exception  of 
Wordsworth,  to  form  the  poetic  taste  of  the  ago  and  to  imjmrt 
Ktyle  and  tone  to  the  rising  generation  of  English  Poets,  and  as  a 
literary  man  has  done  more  by  far  than  any  other  one,  to  revo- 
lutionize the  criticism  of  the  age — ^Ai'hile  in  this  M'ay  "  ho  hai 
Ijeen  melted  into  the  rising  literatures  of  England  and  America*' 
— Coleridge  as  a  Thinker  has  accomplished  far  'ess. 
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And  yet  it  is  our  belief,  that  in  this  latter  character — ^in  the 
capacity  of  a  Philosopher  and  Theologian — Coleridge  u  to  e^.  -^ 
his  greatest  and  best  influence.     After  liis  immediate  influence 
upon  Poetry  and  Belles  Lcttres  shall  have  disappeared  in  that 
most  vital  and  therefore  most  shifting  of  all  processes — ^the  ever 
evolving  development  of  a  national  Litcrature-^the  direction  and 
impulse  which  his  speculative  opinions  have  given  to  the  English 
thinking  of  the  uineteunth  century,  will  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
be  as  distinct  and  unmistakable  as  the  Gulf-Stream  in  the  Atlan- 
tic.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  %ve  shall,  in  this  introductor}'  essay, 
con  fine  our  remarks  to  the  philosophical  and  theological  opinions 
of  Coleridge ;  and  it  will  be  our  aim,  as  fully  as  our  limits  will 
permit,  to  contemi>late  him  as  a  Thinker,  the  main  tendency  of 
whose  thinking  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  general  spirit 
and  influence  of  whose  system  is  profound  and  salutar}'.     It  will 
be  our  object  to  justify  to  the  general  mind  that  resijcctful  regard 
for  Coleridge's  lihilosophical  and  theological  views,  and  that  con- 
fidence in  their  general  soundness,  which  is  so  marked  a  charac- 
teristic of  that  lesser  but  increasing  public  who  have  been  swayed 
by  him  fi>r  the  last  twenty  years.     In  doing  this,  however,  wo 
mean  not  to  appear  as  the  mere  passive  recipient  of  his  opinions, 
or  as  the  blind  adherent  of  each  and  every  one  of  them.     How 
far  we  are  disposed  to  look  upon  Coleridge  as  an  original  thinker, 
in  the  soii.«e  in  which  the  phrase  is  applied  to  the  Platos  and 
Aristotles,  the  Leibnitzes  and  Kants  of  the  race,  and  lo  what  ex- 
tent we  think  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  system,  and 
as  the  head  of  a  school  in  Philosophy,  will  apiiear  in  the  course 
of  our  remarks. 

And  we  would  here  in  the  outset  direct  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  opinions  of  Coleridge  originated.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  no  biography  at  all  worthy  of  the  man  is  in  exist- 
ence, his  own  most  interesting  but  most  fragmentary  Biographia 
Liferaria,  still  being  the  best  account  of  his  intellectual  awl 
moral  history  yet  given  to  the  world.  With  the  aid,  however,  to 
be  derived  from  tlie  biographical  materials  now  before  the  world, 
a  careful  study  of  his  writings  themselves  Mill  enable  the  discern- 
ing student,  not  only  to  gather  the  general  system  finally  adopted, 
and  to  some  extent  developed,  by  Coleridge,  but  also  to  trace  the 
origin  and  growth  of  it.  A  full  account,  however,  of  the  inwan] 
as  we .  as  outward  life  of  Coleridge,  by  a  congenial  mind,  would 
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be,  in  many  lespcets,  the  ric)ic8t  contribution  to  psychology  that 
could  1)C  made. 

For  the  mental  development  of  Coleridn^e  was  eminently  an 
historic  process.     lie  did  iiot»  as  do  the  majority  of  men,  even 
literary  men,  berrin  with  the  same  general  system  and  method 
of  thinking,  with  which  he  ended,  but  like  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  and  upon  which  lie  impressed  himself,  he  passed  by  a  slow 
but  most  thorough  process  from  a  sensuous  to  a  spiritual  system^ 
of  speculation.     Bred  up  in  the  reigning  empirical  philosophy  of 
tfic  eigliteenth  century,  it  was  only  gradually,  and  as  we  think, 
through  the  intermediate  stage  of  PantheiKm,  that  he  Anally 
came  out,  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  upon  the  high  ground  of 
a  rational  and  Christian  Theism.     In  like  manner,  and  parallel 
with  this,  he  went  through  a  great  theological  change.     Begin- 
ning with  the  Socinianism,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
exibted  not  merely  in  an  independent  and  avowed  lorm  of  dissent 
from  the  Establislied  Chureh  of  Kngland,  but  also  to  some  extent 
in  the  clergy  of  this  church  itself,  Uoleridge,  partly  from  the  change 
in  liis  pliilos()])hic  views,  and  still  more  as  we  believe  from  severe 
inward  struggles,  and  a  change  in  his  own  religious  experienC'C% 
in  the  end,  embraced  the  Christian  system  with  a  depth  and 
sincerity,  a  humility  and  docility  of  spirit  rarely  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  philosophers  and  poets,  of  whom  **  few  arc  called." 
And  Hnally  the  same  revolution,  the  same  change  for  the  better, 
and  growth,  appears  in  his  political  opinions.     Embracing  with 
'*  proud  precipitance  of  soul"  the  cause  of  a  false  freedom,  he 
gradually  moderated  his  views,  grew  conservative,  and  in  the 
end  settled  down  upon  the  principles  of  the  majority  of  cultivateil 
Englishmen,  and  rested  in  them. 

Now  this  peculiarity  in  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  system 
of  opinions  finally  adopted  by  Coleridge,  and  by  which  he  ought 
to  be  known,  and  will  be  known  to  posterity,  deserves  serious  and 
candid  attention  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  stu- 
dent will  thereby  be  saved  from  the  errors  into  which  many  indi- 
viduals, and  to  some  extent  the  age  itse  f,  have  fallen,  of  attributing 
to  Coleridge,  as  ♦he  ultimate  anl  fixed  view  of  his  mind,  opinions 
which  had  but  an  early  and  transient  existence  in  it,  and  which 
Bustain  about  the  same  relation  to  his  final  system,  that  the  pang 
and  the  throe  do  to  the  living  birth.  The  question  for  the  student 
in  relation  to  Coleridge  is  not : — lYIiat  did  he  believe  and  teach  on 
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this  point,  and  on  that  point,  in  the  year  1800— but  what  did  h« 
teach  and  believe  in  tlic  fulness  of  his  development  and  in  the 
maturity  of  his  ripened  reapon.  The  question  is  not :— What  can 
be  lojrically  deduced,  and  still  less  what  can  be  twisted  and  tor- 
turcdl  out  of  this  or  that  jjassagc  in  his  writing,  but  what  is  im- 
questionably  the  strong  drift  and  pcueral  spirit  of  them  as  a 
whole.  No  writer  more  needs,  or  is  more  deserving  of  a  gener- 
ous and  large-minded  criticism  than  this  one.  Without  reserve 
he  has  communicated  himself  to  the  world,  in  all  the  phases  of 
exiMjricnce  and  varieties  of  opinion  through  which  he  passed— in 
all  his  weaknesses  and  in  all  his  strength— and  such  an  exposure 
as  this,  surely  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  remorsclcsg 
inference  as  that  to  which  we  of  right  subject  the  single  treatise 
on  a  siii^glc  doctrine,  of  a  mind  made  up. 

Again,  tins  recognition  of  the  manner  in  which  the  opinions  of 
Coleridge  were  formed  will,  at  the  very  same  time  that  it  opena 
the  eye  to  all  that  is  true  and  H(HUid  in  them,  also  open  it  to 
whatever  is  dcfi'ctivo  or  erroneous.  Jlow  much  there  k  of  the 
latter  is  a  iwint  upon  which  each  mind  must  judge  for  itself,  and 
such  freedom  of  judgment  is  one  of  the  plainest  lessons  and  mc«t 
natural  fruits  of  the  general  system  contained  in  these  volumes. 
Provided  only  the  judgment  be  intelligent  and  free  from  bigotry, 
we  believe  Coleridge  will  suflcr  no  more  than  the  finite  human 
mind  must  sufler,  when  it  allows  itself  to  expatiate  in  all  regions 
of  inquirj',  and  attempts  to  construct  a  system  of  universal  knowl- 
edge. If  we  rememl)er  the  irtimcnse  range  of  Coleridge's  studies 
and  the  vastness  of  his  schemes,  and  also  remember  that  though 
he  had  not  the  constructive  ability  of  an  Aristotle  or  a  Hegel,  and 
did  not  fairly  and  fully  realize  a  single  one  of  his  many  plans,  he 
yet  has  left  on  record  some  expression  of  his  mind,  uijon  nearly 
or  quite  all  the  more  serious  and  important  subjects  that  L^ome 
before  the  human  understanding,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find 
w)me  misconceptions  and  errors  in  his  multifarious  productions. 
But  these  mistakes  and  deficiencies  themselves  will  be  the  most 
unerringly  detected,  and  the  most  eflectually  guarded  against,  by 
him  who  is  able  to  view  and  criticize  them  from  the  very  van- 
tagc-groimd  itself,  to  which  his  mind  has  been  lifted  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  general  system  of  Coleridge.  Having  made  these 
"  the  fountain-light  of  all  his  day,  the  master-light  of  all  his  see- 
ing,'* the  inquirer  after  truth  will  be  able  to  deti»ct  tlio  errors  to 
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M-hich  the  humaii  mind  is  always  liable,  and  which  in  the  present 
instance  are,  as  we  verily  believe,  tlie  excrescences  merely. 

But  however  it  may  iiave  been  with  Coleridge  himself,  it  is 
plain  that  tliis  slow  prooesa  of  renunciation  of  erroneous  systems 
and  reception  of  more  correct  ones,  is  one  of  increased  interest 
and  worth  for  the  inquirer.     Like  the  Retractions  of  Augustine, 
tlie  retractions  of  Coleridge,  if  we  may  call  them  such,  have  a 
negative  worth  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  positive  statements  to 
which  tliey  lead.    This  rise  of  tlie  mind  through  doubts  and  prej- 
tidi<*cs  to  u  liigher  and  more  rectified  ]N>Hition— -this  ncaring  the 
centre  of  absolute  truth,  by  these  correct ions*-is  alwuys  one  of 
the  most  instructive  jiassages  in  literary  history.    And  especially 
is  it  so  in  the  case  of  Coleridge.     Wq  see  here  one  of  the  most 
capacious  and  jiowerfully-endowed  minds  of  the  race,  after  a  slow 
and  toilsome  course,  first  through  the  le^ss  profound,  and  lastly 
through  the  most  profound  of  the  two  erroneous  systems  of 
Hi>eculation,  in  which  many  of  the  most  gifted  intellects,  contcm- 
)H>raneous  with  him,  were  caught  and  stopped,  ultimately  and 
with  a  deep  and  clear  consciousness  finding  rcht  in  Christianity 
as  the  eternal  ground  not  only  of  life  but  also  of  truth,  not  only 
of  religion  but  also  of  ]>hiloso])hy.     Coleridge  lived  contempora- 
neously willi  that  most  wonderful,  and  for  the  speculating  intel- 
lect most  overmastering,  of  all  mental  processes,  the  pantheistic 
movement  in  the  German  mind.     Ihit  while  he  was  at  one  pe- 
ritMl  of  his  life — the  heydtiy  of  liope  and  asjiiration — involved  in 
it  Ko  far  ns  to  sny  that  his  head  was  with  »S])iiioza,  we  find  him 
freeing  himself  from  it  at  an  after-period  when  the  M'holo  con- 
tinental mind  was  drawn  within  reach  of  its  tremendous  sweep 
KS  within  the  circles  of  a  maelstrom.    Jle  worked  his  way  through 
and  out  of  a  system  tlie  most  stupendous  for  its  logical  consist- 
ence, and  the  most  fascinating  lor  the  imugination  of  any  that 
the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  undoubtedly  stablished  and  settled 
hia  own  mind,  whether  he  may  have  done  the  same  for  others 
or  not,  in  the  Christian  Theism,  at  a  time  when  the  speculation 
and  philosophizing  of  his  day  were  fast  departing  from  the  centre 
of  truth,  and  drawing  nearly  all  the  inquiring  intellect  of  Ger- 
many and  France  with  them.     During  the  last  quarter  of  Ids 
hfc,  as  matter  of  fact,  Coleridge  was  the  resort  and  the  teacher 
for  many  minds  who  were  seeking  rest'  and   finding  none  in 
tho  sphere  of  philosophy,  and  whether  he  relieved  their  doubtf 
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and  cleared  up  their  difficulties  or  not,  no  one  of  them  ever  lecinf 
lo  have  doubted  that  ho  was  clear  and  settled  in  his  own  mind, 
and  that  thougli  ho  might  not  succeed  in  refuting  the  positions 
of  Atheism  and  PantlieiHin,  he  was  himself  impregnable  to  them. 
IJut  there  is  rcawn  to  lK*licvc  that  many  minds  were  strengthened 
and  armed  byliim,  and  that  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  Eng- 
land is  at  this  very  moment  very  dillercnt  from  M'hat  it  would 
have  been  had  the  thinking  of  Coleridge  not  been  working  like 
leaven  in  it.*  It  is  a  remark  of  Goethe  that  our  own  faith  is 
woiidcrliilly  iiicroaHcd  on  learning  that  another  mind  shares  it 
with  us ;  and  jierhaps  one  of  the  strongest  rcaHciis  for  a  wavering 
soul,  for  believing  in  the  highest  truths  of  philosophy  and  religion, 
and  for  rejecting  the  skepticism  of  the  human  understanding,  lies 
in  such  examples  as  that  of  Coleridge.  His  belief  was  not  he- 
reditary and  passive.  He  wa.s  not  ignorant  of  the  arguments  and 
gigantic  schemes  which  the  speculative  reason  has  constructed  in 
o])positi<)n  to  (lie  truth.  He  had  painfully  lelt  in  his  own  being 
the  difliculties  and  doubts  to  which  man  in  liable,  and  to  which 
the  acutest  intellects  liave  too  ollen  succumbed.  lie  had  been 
over  the  whole  ground  from  Pyrrho  to  Hegel,  and  after  all  his 
investigation  saw  his  way  clear  into  the  region  of  Christian  Rev- 
elation and  rested  there.  Surely  such  an  example  is  an  argument 
and  an  authority  for  the  doubting  mind.  All  that  Burket  says 
of  the  relation  of  the  culture  of  Montesquieu  to  the  Constitution  of 
England,  in  that  splendid  passage,  at  once  the  most  magnificent 
rhetoric  and  the  strongest  logic,  applies  with  fuller  and  far  deeper 
force,  to  the  relation  of  an  endowment,  a  discipline,  and  an  ac- 
qnisition,  like  that  of  Coleridge,  to  Philosophy  and  Christianity. 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  historical  formation  and  enunciation 
of  the  opinions  of  Coleridge  that  this,  so  far  as  we  know,  first 
wmplcld  collection  of  liis  works  finds  its  justification  and  rec- 
ommendation. It  has  been  said  in  respect  to  the  publication 
of  such  portions  of  his  writings  as  the  2*aUe  Talk  and  the  Lit- 

♦  Even  the  recent  picture  of  Coleridge  by  Carlyle,  UDOonsctously  betrays 
Vb  fl€Dse  of  the  superiority  of  this  iutelloot,  in  reference  to  the  deeper  prt »b- 
lenw  of  niar\s  existence  suid  destiny,  while  poo*  Sterling  seems  to  liare  de> 
rived  from  the  oracle  at  llighpite,  most  of  that  little  faith  in  a  personal 
God  and  it:  maii*s  freedom  and  immortality,  which  throws  aueh  a  sadlv 
pleasing  :iir  over  his  biography. 

i  Appeal  from  the  Now  to  the  Old  Whigs,  nth  fine. 
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erary  Remains^  that  their  extremely  fragmentary  character 
ought  to  exclude  them  from  a  permanent  collection  of  a  great 
writer's  works,  and  that  at  least  they  should  bo  subjected  to  a 
revision  that  would  strike  out  the  less  important  matter,  the 
sometimes  hastily  conceived  and  rashly  uttered  remark.  But  in 
the  light  of  wliat  has  been  said,  the  value  of  every  jot  and  tittle 
of  what  Coleridge,  and  his  friends,  for  him,  have  ever  jmiiled,  is 
clearly  apparent.  Nut  that  every  thing  ho  lias  leil  on  recMird  has 
high  intrinsic  worth — not  that  every  thing  he  has  written  can  bo 
regarded  as  the  pure  priKluet  of  his  own  brain — not  that  every 
thing  contained  in  these  volumes  is  to  be  received  as  truth  by  the 
reader — but  each  and  every  thing  here,  has  value  and  interest, 
if  for  nothing  else,  as  exhibiting  the  courso  and  development  of 
liis  intellect.  In  this  reference  the  volumes  containing  the  Table 
Talk  and  IMcranj  Jietnains  are  of  the  highest  vahie  not  only 
lor  the  wonderful  pregnancy  and  euggestiveness  of  his  remarks 
upon  all  things  human  or  divine,  but  ibr  the  accpiaintanco  they 
give  the  reader  M'ith  the  interior  process  and  change  going  on 
within  him.  A  careful  perusal  of  these  in  conuvction  with  the 
dates,  throws  great  light  upon  the  history  of  Coleridge's  mind 
Aside  however  from  the  value  of  these  productions  in  this  respect, 
they  have  great  intrinsic  M'orth.  Ik*sides  the  profound  and  pierc- 
ing glances  into  the  highest  truths  of  metaphysical  ])hilosophy, 
srattered  throughout  the  Litcranj  Ramuns,  uu(|uestionably  the 
best  philosophy  of  Art  and  of  Criticism,  and  the  very  best  actual 
criticism  U|M)n  the  great  creative  minds  in  Literature,  that  is  ac- 
cessible to  the  merely  English  reader,  are  to  be  ibund  in  this 
9ame  miscellany. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  in  an  Introductory  essay,  to  attempt 
a  criticism  in  detail  upon  all  the  principal  topics  upon  which 
Coleridge  has  philosophized,  even  if  wo  were  competent  to  the 
task,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  points, 
which  we  think  are  deserving  of  consideration,  and  which  will 
tend  to  place  their  author  in  a  just  and  fair  light  as  a  thinker. 

1.  And  in  the  first  place,  wo  think  this  author  is  to  be  recom* 
mended  and  confided  in,  as  tlie  foremost  and  ablest  Knglish  op- 
ponent of  Pantheism.  We  do  not  speak  of  formal  opiM)sition  to 
this,  the  most  jwwerful  ami  successful  of  all  systems  of  false  phi* 
loeophy,  for  Coleridge  has  left  on  record  no  professed  and  finished 
refutation  cf  h^pinoza  or  S;helling,  but  wc  allude  to  the  wholt 
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plan  and  structure  of  the  philosophy  which  he  finally  adopted 
and  defended,  as  in  its  own  nature  the  most  eflcctual  preTontive 
of  the  adoption  of  Pantheism,  and  the  best  positive  remedy  for  it 
when  adopted,  to  be  found  out  of  that  country,  which  has 
furnished  both,  the  most  virulent  bane,  and  the  most  powerful 
antidote.  The  distinctions  lying  at  the  foundation  of  his  whole 
syrttcni,  if  recofrnixed  and  received,  render  it  im]K>s8ibIe  for  the 
recipient  to  bo  diverted  from  the  true  method  of  thinking,  intc 
one  so  illegitimate  and  abnormal,  as  the  pantheistic,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  tlieir  incompatibility  with  the  fundamental  positions  of 
PantlieiiKni.  No  ingenuity  wliatever,  e.  g,  can  amalgamate  the 
doctrine  of  which  Coleridge  makes  so  much,  of  an  csscfUial  dis- 
tinction between  Nature  and  Spirit,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  5?/^ 
stanfia  una  ct  viiica.  If  the  Natural  is  of  one  substance,  and 
the  Spiritual  is  of  anotlicr^f  the  distinction  is  not  miTcly  Ibrma/ 
but  FuliHtantial,  and  no  jKiH^ible  heightening  and  clarification  of 
the  former  can  result  in  the  latter — then  there  is  a  gulf  betweeu 
Nature  and  Spirit,  between  Matter  and  Mind,  which  can  not  b# 
filled  up.  This  distinction,  moruover,  not  only  permits,  but  natu« 
rally  conducts  to,  the  conceptions  of  an  uncreated  and  a  created 
ei«sence*-coTice])tions  which  are  precluded  by  the  assumption, 
which  the  pantheist  supfK)ses  he  must  make  in  order  to  introduct 
unity  into  the  system  of  the  universe,  that  there  is  ultimatel) 
only  one  snlistance,  uncrca1e<l,  iiilinite,  and  eternal.  The  ver) 
moment  that  the  materialism,  which  is  to  bo  found  in  ideal  Pan* 
theism  n(»twitliKtanding  its  Iioast  of  spirituality,  us  really  a*<  in 
material  Pantheism,  is  eliminated  and  refuted  and  precluded,  by 
the  recognition  of  a  dillerence  in  kind  lictwecn  Nature  and  Sjiirit, 
the  inquirer  is  left  alone  with  the  self-determined,  personal  Spirit, 
the  contrary  and  antithesis  of  Nature  and  of 'Matter,  with  its 
Reason  and  its  Conscience,  and  thereafter  may  be  safely  left  to 
answer  the  questions  : — Is  there  an  uncreated  personal  God?  am 
I  a  created  and  accountable  being  ?  am  I  destined  to  a  conscious 
immortality  of  existence  ?  But  if  this  distinction  is  denied,  and 
Nature  and  Spirit,  Matter  and  Mind,  the  \V(irld  and  Go<l,  are  all 
one  CHHonce  and  sulmtanre,  and  the  distinctions  denoted  by  thcso 
terms  are  iiK^rely  ioriiial,  subjective  and  phenomenal,  tlien  such 
questions  as  the  above  are  absurd  and  impossible. 

We  are  aware  that  in  these  pantheistic  systems  the  term« 
Nature  and  Spirit,  the  World  and  God,  are  as  freely  employed  U9 
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m  theistie  systems,  and  that  in  the  last  and  most  remarkable  ot 
them  all,  Philosophy  itself  is  divided  into  the  Philosophy  of  Na« 
ture  and  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit.  But  on  the  hypothesis  oi  a 
one  sole  substance,  the  subject-matter  of  each  must  bo  one  and 
the  same,  and  t]ie  inquirer  in  the  latter  department  is  only  inves- 
tigating a  mere  modification  of  the  same  thing  which  he  has 
just  investigated  in  the  former.  He  has  risen  into  no  esscfUiallf/ 
higher  sphere  of  being  or  of  knowing,  by  passing  from  the  phi- 
]oso])hy  of  Nature  to  that  of  Spirit,  as  he  understands  and  em- 
jjoys  these  terms,  b*jcause  he  has  not  passed  into  any  essentially 
dillt-rcnt  sphere.  The  vice  of  the  whole  system  is  in  the  fatal 
error — the  pautheislic  postulate — at  the  outset.  Tiiere  is,  and 
can  be,  but  one  substance,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  modifica- 
tion it  may  undergo  in  infinite  space  and  everlasting  time,  it  re- 
mains but  one  substance  still.  But  this  vice  is  impossible  in  any 
system  of  philosophy  or  in  any  method  of  thinking,  that  starts 
with  the  fundamental  hyjiothesis  of  a  diirerence  in  kind  between 
the  substance  of  the  Natural  and  the  substance  of  the  Spiritual, 
or  between  Matter  and  Mind.* 

Now  the  earnestness  and  force  with  which  this  distinction,  so 
fundamental  to  Theism  and  preclusive  of  Pantheism,  is  insisted 
u|)on  by  Coleridge,  particularly  in  the  Aids  to  Jlrjlcctioft,  the 
most  complete  and  seli-eoiiHistont  of  liis  strictly  philosophic  writ* 
ings,  will  strike  every  reflecting  reader.  It  is  not  merely  for- 
mally laid  down,  but  it  enters  so  thoroughly  into  his  whole  metli- 
od  of  philosophizing,  that  it  can  bo  eliminated  from  it  only  as 
oxygen  can  from  atmospheric  air,  by  decomi>osition  and  destruc- 
tion. And  especially  are  all  pantheistic  conceptions  and  tenden- 
cies excluded  by  the  distinction  in  question,  when  it  is  further 
considered  that  the  con.}tituent  element  in  the  Spiritual,  is  free- 
dom, as  that  of  the  Natural  is  necessity.  In  Nature,  as  distin- 
guished from  Spirit,  there  is  no  absolute  beginning,  no  first  start, 
consequently  no  self-motion,  and  conKe(|ueKtly  no  responsibility. 
Nature,  says  Coleridge,  is  an  endless  line,  in  constant  and  ecu- 
tinuous  evolution.  To  be  in  the  middle  of  anendless  series,  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  thing  of  Nature,  says  Jacobi,t  between  whose 

*  We  U80  Mfittor  in  n  8omo\vhat  Itxmo  way  in  this  connection,  in  order  tc 
ilhifttratc  th(*  Htrift  tiHO  of  the  word  Nnturt*  m  the  contrary  of  Spirit,  and 
not  lM'«'nu!^  it  coiituiuH  all  that  ii»  meant  liy  Nature. 

f  Werko.  M.  S,  S.  401.    LiMi>i)ic  Ed.  1810. 
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statements  regarding  this  general  distinction,  in  the  last  part  of 
his  Von  GottiicJien  Dingen,  and  those  of  Coleridge  in  the  Aids, 
there  is  a  striking  coincidence.     In  the  Spirit  and  the  Spiritual 
realm,  on  the  contrary,  this  law,  and  process^  of  continuity,  by 
which  we  are  hurried  back  from  the  eflect  to  Its  foregoing  cause, 
and  from  this  foregoing  causo  to  its  foregoing  cau^e,  and  so 
backward  endlessly  into  an  infinite  inane,  and  can  never  reach 
a  point  where  a  movement  has  no  antecedent,  because  it  really 
begins,  by  5^//'-movement — that  point  where  a  respanstUe  move- 
ment is  first  found,  and  which  is  to  bo  reached,  not  by  a  gradual 
ascent  within  the  sphere  of  tlio  Natural,  to  the  highest  degree 
of  the  same  kind,  but  by  a  leap  over  the  gulf  which  divides  'he 
two  great  domains  from  each  other — ^this  law  of  continuous  causo 
and  cfTect,  we  say,  is  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  the  Spiritual 
by  virtue  of  its  differing  in  kind  from  the  Natural ;  by  virtue  of 
its  I)eing  of  anotlwr  substance^  and  consequently,  of  having  an 
esHentially  different  function  and  operation,  from  Nature  and 
Matter.     It  is  true  that  wo  speak  of  a  continuous  evolution  and 
development,  and  properly  too,  within  the  realm  of  Spirit  as  well 
as  of  Nature,  but  the  continuity  in  this  instance  is  not  continuity 
without  beginning  and  without  ending,  or  the  continuity  of  the 
law  of  cause  and  eflect  which  is  the  only  law  in  the  Natural 
world,  but  continuity  that  has  a  true  iK'ginning  or  firnt  start,  or 
the  continuity  of  self-determination.     Develojunent  in  the  Spirit 
ual  world — that  of  the  human  Will  for  example — ^begins  M'itli 
the  creation  of  the  Will,  and  procee<ls  freely  and  responsibly  so 
long  as  the  Will  exists.     The  development  or  movement,  in  this 
instance,  is  not  like  that  of  a  movement  in  Nature,  a  mere  and 
pure  effect.     If  it  were,  a  cause  must  bo  found  for  it  antecedent 
to,  and  other  than,  it ;  and  this  would  bring  tho  process  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  Spiritual  or  5f//'-moved,  into  tho  sphere  of  Na- 
ture, and  make  it  a  dependent  unit  in  an  endless  series  of  pro* 
ccHHes,  to  tho  destruction  of  n.l  responsibility.     But  m'o  have  no 
disposition  to  repeat  what  has  been  so  clearly  expressed  by  Colo- 
ridge  on  this  point,  and  re-affirmed  and  explained  by  Dr.  Marnh 
in  his  preliminary  Essay  to  tho  Aids.     The  distinction  Jtsclf, 
never  more  important  than  at  this  time  when  Naturalism  is  »o 
rife,  can  not,  uHer  all,  be  taught  in  words,  so  well  as  it  can  be 
thought  out.     It  is  a  matter  of  direct  perception,  if  perceived  at 
all,  as  must  be  the  ease  with  all  a  priori  and  fundamental  posi- 
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lions.  The  contradiction  "which  clings  to  the  idea  of  s^motion 
wlicn  -we  attempt  to  express  it  through  the  imperfect  medium  of 
language  is  merely  verbal,  and  will  weigh  nothing  with  the  mind 
that  has  once  seen  the  distinction. 

Now  on  the  pantheistic  system  there  is  really  nothing  but 
Nature.  The  one  Substance,  of  which  all  things  are  modiflcationi 
and  developments,  is  nothing  but  a  single  infinite  Nature.  From 
eternity  to  eternity  the  process  of  emanation  and  evolution  gees 
on,  and  the  result  is,  all  that  was,  is,  and  is  to  come.  Though 
the  tcnns  God  and  Man,  Spirit  and  Nature,  Mind  and  Matter, 
may  bi)  employed,  yet  the  objects  denoted  by  them  are  of  one 
and  the  same  substance,  and  therefore  have  the  same  primary 
attributes.  The  history  of  the  universe  is  the  history  of  a  single 
Being,  and  of  one,  merely  Natural,  necessitated  process,  slowly 
and  blindly  evolving  from  tliat  dark  ground  of  all  existence,  the 
one  alxiriginal  substance.  There  is  no  creation  out  of  nothing, 
of  a  new  and  s<>condary  substance,  but  merely  the  sha])ing  of  the 
eternal  and  only  substance.  There  is,  except  in  a  phenomenal 
and  scenic  way,  no  linite  being.  The  All  is  One  and  infinite. 
The  self-consciousness  of  the  finite  subject  which  the  pantheist 
recognizes  does  not  help  the  matter.  This  consciousness  itself 
is  but  a  mockery,  by  wliich  a  modification  of  the  one  and  only 
Being  is  made  to  suppose  for  a  little  time  that  it  has  a  truly  in- 
dividual and  responsible  existence.  The  only  rcaliiy  on  tlil* 
scheme  is  a  single  universal  Nature  with  its  iiniunierabie  pro- 
cesses, and  all  the  ])ersonal  self-consciousness  Avhich  is  rc<*ogni;ced 
by  It  is  a  deceptive  and  transitory  phenomenon,  for  the  reason, 
that  there  is,  in  an  essence  M'hich  is  not  simply  beneath  and 
through  all  things,  but  IS  all  things,  no  basis  for  distinct  person 
ality,  free  self-determination  and  permanent  self-consciousness 
citlier  in  God  or  xvjojx.  For  there  must  bo  colierence  between 
attributes  and  their  substance,  and  it  is  absurd  to  endow  with  the 
attributes  of  freedom  and  responsibility,  a  substance,  or  a  subjo 
tive  r»odification  of  a  substance,  whose  whole  history  is  in  fact  a 
necessii.ited  and  blind  evolution.  In  order  to  an  infinite  Person 
ality  thnre  must  be  an  infinite  personal  Essence  or  Being.  In 
order  to  finite  Personality  there  must  be  a  finite  personal  Essence 
or  Being.  And  these  two  can  not  be  or  become  one  Essence  or 
Being,  without  dc.Mroying  the  peculiar  basis  for  the  peculiar  con- 
seriousness  belonging  to  each.    Pantheism  has,  therelbre,^io  right 
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(o  the  terms  of  Theism,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  objeeti 
denoted  by  them,  are  not  recognized  by  it  as  metaphysically  and 
scientifically  real.  Pantheism  is  but  a  Philosophy  of  Nature, 
and  as  matter  of  fact  it  has  accomplished  more,  or  rather  has  doue 
least  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  true  philosophy,  when,  u 
in  the  case  of  the  earlier  system  of  Schilling,  it  has  been  confined 
mainly  to  the  sphere  of  Nature.  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that 
tlie  Pantheism  of  Schclling  has  done  something  toward  destroy- 
izig  the  mechanical  theory  and  view  of  Nature  and  Natural  Sci* 
cnce,  while  the  fact  that  he  proceeded  no  farther  with  it  in  its 
application  to  the  Pliilosophy  of  Spirit  and  of  Intelligence,  and  is 
understood  to  ha\e  renounced  it  in  his  late  attempt  to  construct 
a  system  that  will  solve  the  problems  of  Intellectual  and  Spiritual 
existence,  seems  to  corroborate  the  position  here  taken,  that  Pan 
theism  can  never  at  any  time,  or  under  any  of  its  forms,  rise  out 
of  the  sphere  of  Nature,  because  it,  in  reality,  recognizes  the  ex« 
istence  of  nothing  but  Nature. 

It  has  lieen  asserted,  we  are  aware,  and  perhaps  it  is  still  to 
some  extent  believed,  that  the  philosophy  of  Coleridge  is  itself 
liable  to  the  charge  of  Pantheism.  The  warm  admiration  with 
which  he  regarded  Schelling,  and  the  reception  at  one  time  of 
Sclielling's  doctrine  of  the  original  identity  of  Subject  and  Object, 
have  given  some  ground  for  the  assertion  and  belief.  We  shall* 
therefore,  dwell  briefly  upon  this  point  of  Coleridge's  relation  to 
Schelling,  l«cause  while  we  are  clear  that  the  earlier  system  of 
this  philosopher,  whatever  his  later  system  shall  prove  to  be,  is 
nothing  but  Spinozism,  M*e  are  equally  clear  that  Coleridge  freed 
himself  from  it,  as  decidedly  as  he  did  from  the  mechanical  phi- 
losophy of  his  youthful  days. 

After  all  the  study  and  reflection  which  Coleridge  expended 
upon  the  systems  of  speculation  that  sprang  up  in  Germany  afler 
that  of  Kant,  it  is  very  evident  that  his  closest  and  longest  con- 
tinued study  was  applied  to  Kant  himself.  After  all  his  wide 
study  of  philosophy,  ancient  and  modem,  the  two  minds  who  did 
most  toivard  the  formation  of  Coleridge's  philosophic  opinions 
were  Plato  and  Kant.  From  the  Greek  he  derived  the  doctrine 
of  Ideas,  and  fully  sympathized  with  his  warmly-glowing  and 
poetic  utterance  of  philosophic  truths.  From  the  German  he 
derived  the  more  strictly  scientific  part  of  his  system — the  funda- 
mental  distinctions  between  the  Understanding  and  the  Aeason 
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(with  the  sub-distinction  of  the  latter  into  Speculative  and  Prao- 
tical),  and  between  Nature  and  Spirit.  With  him  also  he  sympa- 
thized in  that  deep  conviction  of  the  absolute  nature  and  validity 
of  the  great  ideas  of  God»  Freedom  and  Immortality— of  the  bind- 
ing obligation  of  Conscience — and  generally  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Moral  and  Practical  over  the  purely  Speculative.  Indeed  any 
one  who  goes  to  the  study  of  Kant,  after  having  made  himself 
acquainted  M'ith  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  will  be  impressed  by 
tlie  spontaneous  and  vital  concurrence  of  the  latter  with  the  for- 
mer— the  heartiness  and  entircness  with  which  the  Englishman 
enters  into  the  method  and  system,  of  this,  in  many  respects, 
greatest  philosopher  of  the  modem  world.  For  to  say  that  Cole- 
ridge was  the  originator  of  the  distinctions  above-mentioned,  in 
the  sense  that  Kant  was,  is  to  claim  for  him  wliat  will  never  be 
granted  by  the  scholar ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  say  that  Cole 
ridge  was  a  mere  vulgar  plagiary,  copying  for  the  mere  sake  of 
gratifying  vanity,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  Tho 
plagiarj'  is  always  a  copyist  and  never  an  imitator,  to  use  a  dis- 
tinction of  Kant,*  also  naturalized  among  us  by  Coleridge.  There 
is  no  surer  test  of  plagiarism  therefore  than  a  dr}%  mechanical, 
and  dead  method,  by  which  the  material  handled  becomes  a  mere 
caput  mortuum.  But  who  w^ould  charge  such  a  method  upon 
Coleridge  ?  Whatever  else  may  be  laid  to  his  charge,  there  is  no 
lack  of  life,  and  life,  too,  that  organizes  and  vitalizes.  Much  of 
that  obscurity  charged  upon  him  is  owing  to  an  excess  of  life ; 
the  warm  stream  gushes  out  with  such  ebullience  that  it  can  not 
be  confined  to  a  channel,  but  spreads  out  on  all  sides  like  an  in- 
undation. Had  there  been  less  jilay  of  living  power  in  his  mind, 
he  would  have  been  a  more  distinct  thinker  for  the  common 
mind,  and  as  we  believe,  less  exposed  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism. 
This  power  of  sjTnpatliy  with  the  great  minds  of  the  race  in  all 
departments  of  mental  effort — ^this  opulence  and  exuberance  of 
endowment,  coupled  with  an  immense  range  of  reading  and  a 
brooding  contemplation  that  instantaneously  assimilated  every 
thing  brought  into  his  mind — ^put  him  unconsciously^  and  in  spite 
of  himself,  into  communication  M'ith  all  the  best  thinking  of  the 
race ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  Mobile  the  beginner  in  philosophy  finds 
the  writings  of  Coleridge  full  to  bursting,  with  principles,  and 
genns  of  truth,  freshly  presented  and  entirely  new  to  him,  Ills 
*  UrtheilBkraft,  §  32. 
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(  attcr-Btudy  of  the  great  thinkers  of  ancient  and  of  modem  timet, 
I  compels  him  to  deduct  from  Coleridge's  merits  on  the  score  of 
;  absolute  discovery  and  invention,  though  not  an  iota  from  them 
;  on  the  score  of  originality,  in  the  sense  of  original  treatment.  It 
i  is  for  this  reason  that  the  writings  of  this  author  are  the  very 
j  best  preparatory  exercise  for  the  student,  before  he  launches  out 

^  ujion  the  "  mighty  and  mooned  sea"  of  general  philosophy.    One 

f  who  has  thoroughly  studied  them,  is  well  prepared  to  begin  his 

philosophical  studies ;  and,  we  may  add,  no  one  who  has  once 
mastered  Ihis  author  can  possibly  stop  with  him,  but  is  urged,  on 
to  the  study  of  the  greatest  and  choicest  philosophic  systems  them- 
selves. 

But  returning  to  the  relation  of  Coleridge  to  Schelling,  we  think 
that  it  is  very  evident  that  liis  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
identity  of  Subject  and  Object,  of  which  he  gives  an  account  in 
the  Biogrophia  Literaria^  that  is  mainly  a  transfusion  from  Schel- 
ling, was  temporary.  In  the  year  1831,  we  find  him  speaking 
thus  of  this  account,  ''  The  metaphysical  disquisition  at  the  end 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Biographia  Literaria^  is  unformed  and 
immature  ;  it  contains  the  fragments  of  the  truth,  but  it  is  not 
fully  thought  out."*  This,  taken  in  connection  Mith  the  general 
drill  of  Coleridge's  annotations  upon  Schelling,  containcil  in  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Biographia  Literaria,f  we  think  is  nearly 

•  Table  Talk,  Works.  VL  p.  620. 

t  At  the  end  of  SchelliDg's  Benhnal  der  Schrijt  von  den  gditliehen  Diuffm^ 
dte.j  de8  Jacabif  Culeridgc  has  written : 

*'  Spito  of  all  the  superior  airs  of  the  Nalur-Philottophie,  I  confess  that  io 
the  perusal  of  Kant  I  breathe  the  air  of  good  5eD8e  and  logical  understanding 
with  the  light  of  reason  shining  in  it  and  through  it :  while  in  the  Physics 
of  Schellin<r,  I  am  amused  with  happy  conjectures,  and  in  his  Tlieology  I  ain 
bewildered  by  positions  which  iu  their  first  sense  are  transcendental  (uber 
fliogcnd),  and  in  their  literal  sense  scandalous."— i?io<7.  Lit  Appcn^  III.  p.  709. 

P.  64,  and  then  pp.  69-62.  "  The  Spinoziftn  of  Schelling**  system  first  be- 
trays itself"— i^/o^.  Lit.  Appendix,  III.  p.  707. 

"  Strange  that  Fichte  and  Schelling  both  hold  that  the  very  object  which 
is  the  condition  of  sclf-consciousncss,  is  nothing  but  the  self  itself  by  an  aci 
of  free  self  limitation. 

"P.S.  The  aix^vo  I  wrote  a  year  ago;  but  the  more  I  reflect,  the  more 
convinced  I  am  oi*  tlie  gross  materialism  which  lies  under  the  whole  systeou** 
— Biog,  Lit  Appendix,  III.  p.  701. 

This  last  is  a  note,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  upon  Schelling*s  Brief4  iber 
DogmatisfnuM  und  Criticiamta,  or  attack  upon  the  Critical  Philosophy    ^^A 
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equivalent  to  a  distinct  verbal  renunciation  of  the  theory  in  quet* 
tiou.  At  any  rate  liis  rejection  of  the  system  of  Spinoza  is  ex- 
pressed often  and  with  emphasis  in  liis  writings,*  altliough  in 
common  with  all  who  have  made  themselves  accjuainted  with 
the  Dorics  of  this  remarkable  mind,  he  expresses  himself  in  terms 
.of  the  highest  admiration,  respecting  the  loftiness  and  grandeur 
of  many  of  his  sentiments  and  reflections,  even  on  subjects  per- 
taining  to  ethics  and  religion.  But  what  is  Schelling's  identity 
of  Subject  and  Object  in  their  ultimate  ground,  but  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  one  Substance  of  Spinoza  with  its  two  modifications 
Thouglit  and  Extension  ?  The  theory  which  teaches  that  the 
Subject  contemplating  and  the  Object  contemplated  are  in  reality 
but  one  substance,  and  t]iat  the  consciousness  wo  have  of  things 
witliout  us  "  is  not  only  coherent,  but  identical  and  oiio  and  the 
same  thing,  with  our  own  immediate  self-consciousness,*'t  plaiidy 
does  not  difler  in  matter,  however  it  may  in  form,  from  the  the- 
ory of  the  substantia  una  et  unica.  What  is  gained  by  saying 
that  Spinoza  started  with  an  unthinking  substance,  but  that  the 
system  of  Identity  starts  witli  a  tliinking  subject,  J  when  the  posi- 
tion that  One  is  All,  and  All  is  One^  is  the  fundamental  postulate 
of  both  systems  alike  ?  This  position,  common  to  both,  renders 
both  systems  alike  pantheistic,  because  it  precludes  that  duality 
—that  difTcrcnce  in  substance  betwcetk  God  and  the  World,  and 
that  distinction  between  an  uncreated  and  a  created  Essence  or 
Being — ^^'hich  must  be  recogin'zcd  by  a  truly  theistic  philosophy. 
The  only  diflerence  between  the  two  systems  is  adjective  :  Spino- 
zism  being  material,  and  the  system  of  Identity  ideal.  Pantheism. 
If  the  postulate  in  question  were  limited  in  its  application  to  the 
sphere  of  the  finite  alone,  there  might  be  a  shadow  of  reason  for 
saying  that  the  doctrine  of  Identity  does  not  annihilate  the  Deity, 
ns  other  than  the  World.  If  an  identity  of  substance  were  aflfirmed 
cidy  between  the  liuman  mind  and  the  created  universe,  a  supra- 
mundane  Deity,  other  than  and  above  all  this  finite  unity  might 
Flill  bo  aflirmed  witliout  self-contradiction ;  though  even  in  this 

the  earnest ncfis  with  which  Coleridge  in  these  notes  gCDemlly,  sides  with 
Uiis  latter  syBtem,  shows  that  neither  his  head  nor  his  heart  was  with  the 
•3'stem  of  Identity  at  the  time  he  wrote  these  annotations. 
'  •  Aid*  to  llelletdiou,  Works,  I.  p.  21 1.  Table  Talk,  Works,  VI.  pp.  801, 302 

f  Biog.  Lit  chapter  zii. 

t  llqfcl'*  Mjiuijmenologic,  S.  14.  nr^r^^]^ 
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ease  this  limited  annihilation  of  the  essential  distinction  between. 
Nature  and  Spirit  would  result  in  its  universal  and  absolute  an« 
nihilation,  ao  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  finite  Spirit 
tliough  not  of  the  $ajne,  is  yet  of  similar  substance  with  the  Infinite 
Spirit.  But  there  is  no  limitation  of  this  sort  in  the  system, 
neither  can  there  be,  for  it  is  its  boast  that  it  reduces  the  All  to 
a  One  It  is  the  universal  Subject  and  the  universal  Object  be« 
tween  which  an  identity  of  Eubstance  is  affirmed.* 

But  we  lay  much  stress  upon  tlie  indirect  evidence  in  the  case. 
It  is  perfectly  plain,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  that  tlie  phi- 
lo»oj)liy  of  Kant  is  the  modern  system  with  which   Coleridge 
finally  and  most  fully  sympathized.     If  he  is  to  1x5  called  after 
any  one  of  the  f^reat  founders  of  philosophical  systems  arnon*^  the 
moderns,  Coleridge  was  a  Kantean.     Not  that  lie  pushed  his 
inquiries  no  further  than  Kant  had  gone,  for  there  is  abundant 
evidence  on  many  a  page  of  the  Literary  Remains,  that  the  high- 
est problems  of  Christianity,  during  the  last  period  of  his  life, 
were  themes  constantly  present 'to  his  deep  and  brooding  reflec- 
tion, and  tliat  whatever  it  shall  be  found  that  he  actually  accom- 
plished, in  the  way  of  distinct  statement,  in  the  unfinished  work 
which  Mas  to  put  the  crowii  upon  his  literary  life,  he  did  satisfy 
his  own  mind  upon  these  subjects,  and  was  himself  convinced  of 
the  absolute  rationality  of  the  highest  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
Faith.     Yet  the  groundwork  of  all  these  processes — the  psychol- 
ogy and  metaphysics  from  Avhich  they  all  started — ^was  unques- 
tionably the  theistic  method  of  Kant,  and  not  the  pantheistic 
method  of  his  successors.    Even  supposing  that  Coleridge  at  one 
lime  may  have  gone  so  far  liS  to  regard  the  system  of  Schelling, 
(with  the  still  more  remarkable  one  of  Ilegcl,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  acquainted,  for  we  do  not  recall  any  allusion  to  him 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  Morks)  as  a  positive  and  natural  ad- 
vance upon  that  of  Kant,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  saying, 
that  he  saw  the  error,  and  fell  back  upon  the  old  position  of  Kant, 
as  the  farthest  point  yet  reached  in  the  line  of  a  true  philosophic 
progress,  regarding  the  systems  that  sprang  up  afterward  as  an 
illegitimate  progeny.     And  in  so  doing,  he  only  exhibited  in  an 
individual,  the  very  same  process  that  has  gone  on,  and  is  still 
going  on  in  the  Germanic  mind  itself.     There  was  a  time,  when 
5vcn  the  serious  theist  was  inclined  to  regard  with  favor  at  least, 
that  wondrous  evolution  of  the  theoretic  brain — ^the  three  system^ 
♦  See  Biog.  Lit,  Works,  IIL  rp.  270.  271  (Xotc). 
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oi'Fichtc»  Schclling  and  Hogel — as  a  natural  and  nonnal  develop- 
ment  from  Kantcanism,  and  8o  to  regard  the  four  systems  as  being 
in  one  and  the  same  straight  line  of  advance.  It  is  true  that  at 
tlie  very  time  when  these  later  systems  ^vcre  rising  into  existence 
"  like  an  exhalation/'  a  man  like  Jacobi  M'as  found,  to  protest 
against  the  deviation  and  error,  and  to  proclaim,  "with  a  serious 
and  dccp-toned  eloquence  that  "will  ever  endear  him  and  his  opinioni 
to  every  seriouH-ininded  gcliolar  "who  feels  that  his  own  inentai 
repose,  with  tliat  of  the  reflecting  mind  generally,  is  bound  up 
in  tlie  Ideas  of  Theism,  that  these  later  systems  were  not  genuine 
oilslioots  from  Kant,  but  wild  grallls  into  him.  But  at  tlie  time, 
the  natiomil  mind  was  caught  in  the  process,  and  it  was  not  until 
tlie  speculative  enthusiasm  had  cooled  down,  and  the  utter  bar- 
renness of  this  method  of  philosophizing,  so  far  as  all  the  deejwr 
and  more  interesting  problems  of  Philosophy  and  lleligion  are 
concerned,  had  revealed  itself,  that  men  began  to  see  that  all  the 
movement  Inid  been  ofl'  and  away  from  the  line  of  true  progress, 
and  that  tlie  thinker  who  would  make  real  advance,  must  join 
on  where  Kant,  and  not  Ilegcl,  left  ofi' 

III  thus  siding  ultimately  with  the  Critical  Philosophy  rather 
than  with  the  systemof  Identity  that  succeeded  it,  Coleridge  had 
much  in  coininou  with  Jaeobi.  Indeed  it  seems  to  us  that  speak- 
ing genenilly,  Coleridge  stands  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
Knglish  Philosophy,  that  Jaeobi  does  to  that  of  Germany,  and 
Pascal  to  that  of  rnince,  Neitlier  of  tliese  three  n  innrkaldy 
rich  and  genial  thinkeiH  lian  lell  a  strictly  scientific  and  finished 
system  of  philosophy,  but  the  function  of  each  was  rather  an 
awakening  and  suggestive  one.  The  resemblance  betM'ccn  Cole- 
ridge and  Jacobi  is  very  striking.  Each  has  the  same  estimate 
of  instinctive  leeliiigs,  and  the  same  religious  sense  of  the  pre- 
eminonceof  the  Moral  and  Spiritual  over  the  merely  Intellectual 
and  Speculative.  Kach  clings,  with  the  same  firm  and  lofty 
spirit,  to  the  Ideas  of  Theism,  and  plants  hims(;)f  with  the  same 
moral  ilrmness,  upon  the  imperative  decisions  of  Conscience  and 
the  Moral  Keason.  But  in  no  respect  do  they  harmonize  more 
than  in  their  thorough  rejection  of  the  pantheistic  view  of 'things 
— i»f  that  mere  Naturalism  which  swallows  up  all  ])ersonality, 
uiid  thereby,  all  m(»rality  and  religion.  In  reading  Jacobins  Vim 
ghUlivhen  JJlnf/en  one  is  struck  with  the  great  similarity  in  con- 
ception, and  often  in  statement,  with  remarks  and  trains  of  dia> 
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cussion  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection.  The  coincidence  in  this  ease, 
it  is  very  plain  to  the  reader,  docs  not  arise,  as  in  the  case  of 
Coleridge's  coincidence  with  Schclling,  from  a  previous  study  and 
mastery  of  a  predecessor,  but  from  sustaining  a  similar  relation 
to  Kant,  together  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  vital  importance  and 
absolute  truth  of  Theism  in  philosophy.  The  coincidence  in  this 
case  is  not  a  mere  genial  reception,  and  fresh  transfusion,  of  the 
thought  of  another  mind,  but  an  independent  and  original  shoot, 
ill  common  with  others,  from  the  one  great  stock,  the  general  sys- 
tem of  Theism.  Add  to  this,  that  both  Coleridge  and  Jacobi 
were  close  students  of  Plato,  and  by  mental  constitution,  were 
alike  predisposed  to  the  moulding  influence  of  this  greatest  philo- 
sophic mind  of  the  Tagan  world,  and  we  have  still  another  ground 
and  cause  for  the  resemblance  bctM'een  the  two. 

Now  in  tlii.s  resemljlance  with  Jacobi,  we  find  still  another  in* 
direct  proof  of  the  iiosition,  that  Coleridge's  adoption  of  the  sys 
tem  of  Schclling  was  tempera rj%  and  that  he  returned,  with  still 
deei)er  faith  and  clearer  insight,  to  the  theistic  system.  For  no 
mind  of  the  nge  in  which  ho  lived,  or  of  any  age,  was  moro 
decidedly  and  determineiUy  theistic,  than  Jacobi.  His  Letters 
to  Mcndclssohfi  vjmi  the  sijstcm  of  Spinoza,  and  still  more, 
because  more  regularly  constructed,  his  treatise  on  Divine 
Thi/ifiS  and  their  Revelation,  are  among  the  most  genial  cer- 
tainly, and  we  think  among  the  most  iinprcHrtivc.  and  practically 
ellectivcs  ctf  all  attacks  upon  tin)  printlieiMtie  NalnraliKiii.  \Vu 
know  that  it  was  fa»hion.ible,  especially  when  the  hard  logical 
processes  of  Hegel ianism  were  more  influential  and  authoritative 
as  models  than  they  now  are,  to  deciy  the  method  of  Jacobi  as 
unseicntifi.3,  and  to  endeavor  to  weaken  the  force  of  his  views,  by 
the  aHsertion,  that  his  \a  the  mere  *'  philom)])hy  of  feeling.*'  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  this  same  thinker,  though  defi- 
cient as  must  be  acknowledged  in  the  logical  and  systematizing 
ability  of  Kant  and  llegel,  has  done  a  giant's  work,  in  aiding  tu 
bring  the  German  mind  back  to  the  position  of  Theism  in  philos- 
ophy. MU  indutince,  healthful  and  fruitful,  is  to  be  traced 
through  the  whole  of  the  spiritual  school  of  theologians.  If  there 
is  any  one  o!'  the  nniny  jihilomiphers  of  Uermany,  wlio  is  ro« 
garded  witli  admiration  and  veneration  by  this  class  of  reflecting 
men — a  class  which  shares  largely  in  the  disposition  of  its  great 
head  Sehleiermacher,  to  establish  thcoh»gy  upon  an  indepeuJeul 
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baiis,  and  thereby  divorce  it  altogether  from  philosophy — ^it  \u 
Jacobi ;  and  this,  principally  on  the  ground  of  his  earnest  re* 
ligtous  abhorrence  of  that  speculation  of  the  mere  understanding, 
which  under  tlie  namn  of  philosophy,  has  so  invariably  ended  in 
the  overthrow  of  tlic  foundations  of  Kthics  and  Ileligion. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  tliis  point  of  Coleridge's  rela- 
tion to  SchcUing,  because  ve  believe  it  to  be  the  fact  that  the 
philosophic  system  which  he  finally  adopted,  and  which  is  tho 
prominent  one  in  these  volumes,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  system 
of  Identity,  and  if  so,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  tho 
fact  be  known  and  acknowledged.  Moreover  the  establishment 
of  the  position  wo  have  taken,  acquires  some  additional  interest, 
in  relation  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  which  has  of  late  been 
frequently  urged.  This  charge  becomes  of  little  importance,  so  far 
as  the  question  of  Coleridge's  original  power  as  a  philosopher  is 
concerned,  so  soon  as  it  appears  that  this  reception  of  tho  views 
of  Schelling,  was  only  one  feature  in  the  temporary  pantheistic 
stage  of  his  mental  history,  and  of  still  less  importance,  when  it 
is  further  considered,  that  Schclling  himself  is  entitled  to  but 
small  credit  on  the  score  of  abj^olute  invention ; — ^the  philosophy 
of  Spinoza  being  **  the  rock  and  the  quarrj',"  on  and  out  of  which 
tho  whole  system  of  Identity  was  constructed.  Indeed,  in  leaving 
this  system,  Coleridge  has  been  imitated  by  Schclling  himself,  if, 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  later  system  of  this  philosopher 
is  a  renunciation  of  his  earlier,  and  not  a  mere  development  of 
it.  How  far  either  of  these  two  minds  possessed  that  highest, 
and  most  truly  original,  philosophic  power — the  power  of  forming 
an  era  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  by  carrying  the  philosophic 
mind  onward  through  another  stadium  in  its  normal  course  and 
development — ^remains  yet  to  bo  seen.  This  point  can  not  be 
settled  until  the  publication  of  tho  Logosophia  of  Coleridge,  and 
the  recent  system  of  Schelling. 

The  influence,  however,  of  this  pantheistic  system  upon 
Coleridge,  was  for  a  time  undovibtedly  great,  harmonizing 
as  it  did  with  the  imaginative  sido  of  his  nature,  and  promis- 
ing,  as  it  always  has  done,  to  reduce  all  knowledge  to  a  unity — 
that  promise  always  so  impressive  and  fa.scinating  for  the  hu- 
man intellect,  and  which  moreover  addresses,  though  in  this  in- 
stance  by  a  false  method,  one  of  the  necessary  and  organic 
wants  of  reason  itself.    Besides  the  disquisition  in  the  Biographia 
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Literaria,  there  are  statements  respecting  the  mutual  relationi 
of  JS'ature  and  the  Mind  of  man,  and  trains  of  reflection,  here  and 
tliero  in  these  volumes,*  >%hich  spring,  as  it  seems  to  us,  from 
the  pantheistic  intuition,  and  ^hich,  run  out  to  their  legitimate 
eonscquenccs,  would  end  in  a  mere  Naturalism,  of  which  all 
Coleridge's  more  matured,  and  more  strictly  scientific  views  are 
a  profound  and  powerful  refutation,  and  against  which,  his  own 
moral  and  spiritual  consciousness,  certainly  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  was  one  loud  and  solemn  protest. 

In  this  connection,  also,  it  may  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  ob- 
jection made  to  the  system  of  Kant  himself,  that  it  is  essentially 
skeptical.  This  objection  is  founded  upon  the  fact,  that  the  Criti- 
cal philosophy  denies  the  possibility,  within  a  certain  sphere,  of 
an  absolute  knowletlge  on  the  part  of  the  human  mind,  because 
its  knowledge  is  conlbrrned  to  forms  and  modes  of  cognition,  that 
pertain  to  the  human  understanding,  and  are  peculiar  to  it.  The 
thing  in  itself  h  not  known,  but  only  the  thing  as  it  appears  to 
the  iinite  intelligence.  An  absolute  knowledge,  true  intrinsically, 
and  irrespective  of  the  subjective  laws  of  human  intelligence,  is 
therefore  impossible  within  this  sphere. 

If  this  theory  were  to  be  extended  over  the  whole  domain  of 
knowledge,  Spiritual  as  well  as  Natural,  it  is  plain  that  it  would 
end  in  universal  skepticism.  If  for  instance  the  knowledge  v/hich 
the  human  mind  has  of  right  and  wrong,  of  its  own  freedom  and 
immortality,  of  the  divine  attributes  and  the  Dread  One  in  whom 
they  inhere,  is  no  real  and  absolute  knowledge,  but  is  merely 
subjective,  the  foundations  of  all  morals  and  religion  would  sink 
out  of  sight  immediately,  and  the  human  mind  wonld  be  afloat 
upon  the  sea  of  doubt,  conjecture,  and  denial.  This  was  the 
identical  skepticism  against  which  Socrates  and  Plato  waged  such 
serious  and  successful  war.  But  Kant,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  his 
distinction  of  the  Speculative  and  Practical  reason,  intended  to 
confine,  and  actually  docs  confine,  this  doctrine  of  a  subjective 
and  conditional  knowledge  to  the  sphere  of  the  Natural  and  the 
Sensuous.  Within  this  sphere  there  is  no  absolute  knowledge,  for 
the  good  reason  that  there  is  no  absolute  object  to  be  knuwn. 
The  absolutely  and  necessarily  true,  is  not  within  the  doinam  of 
Nature,  but  above  it  altogether,  in  the  domain  of  Spirit.f     Thf 

•  See  Eswiya  X.  and  XI.  of  The  Friend.  Works,  II.  pp.  448-47« 
f  Sc*i  Cud  worth's  Imtnuttible  Morality,  panitn. 
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things  that  are  sensuous,  are  in  continual  flux,  and  even  in  re 
gard  t(>  the  immaterial  principles  beneath  them,  even  in  regard 
to  the  laws  of  Nature  themselves,  we  can  not  conceive  of  their  be- 
ing of  such  a  necessary  and  immutable  character,  as  wo  can  not 
but  conceive  moral  and  spiritual  realities  to  be.  For  they  are 
creations,  and  as  such,  arc  only  one,  out  of  the  innnitely  various 
manners  in  which  tlie  divine  Mind  can  express  itself  in  a  mate* 
rial  universe.  Tlie  whole  domain  of  Nature  and  of  Matter  is  it- 
self but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  therefore  can  not,  like  the  do- 
main of  the  Spiritual,  which  is  an  end,  have  absolute  and  necessary 
characteristics,  and  therefore  can  not  be  the  object  of  an  absolute 
knowledge.  All  this  domain  of  the  Conditional,  therefore,  legiti- 
mately  comes  before  the  Understanding,  with  its  subjective  forms 
of  kurtwiiig. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  higher  realm  than  that  of  Nature , 
of  another  substance,  and  thentlbre  not  merely  a  higher  develop* 
ment  of  the  Natural.  The  moral  and  Spiritual  world,  as  it  is  not 
subject,  in  its  functions  and  operations,  to  the  law  of  cause  and 
eflect,  but  is  the  sphere  of  freedom,  so  it  is  not  cognizable  under 
the  ibrms  of  the  Understanding,  but  by  the  direct  intuitions  of 
Reason.  It  is  no  mere  aflerthought  therefore,  as  has  been  charged, 
but  a  most  strictly  philosophic  procedure  in  the  system  of  Kant, 
by  which,  after  the  whole  domain  of  the  Natural  and  the  Condi- 
tional has  been  legitimately  brought  within  the  ken  of  the  ration- 
alized Understanding,  the  domain  of  the  Spiritual  and  the  Abso- 
lute is  assigned  to  a  higher,  even  the  very  Jiighest,  faculty  of  the 
8oul,  as  tlie  proper  organ  and  inlet  of  knowledge  regarding  it.  It 
is  because  such  an  object  of  knowledge  as  God,  c,  g".,  can  not  be 
truly  known,  by  being  brought  within  the  limitations  of  time  and 
space,  and  under  the  categories  of  quantity,  quality,  &c.  &c.,tliat 
Kant  aflirmcd  the  existence  of  a  power  in  man,  not  hampere<l  by 
these  forms  of  the  Understanding,  through  which  by  an  act  of 
direct  spiritual  contemplation,  this  highest  of  all  objects  is  known. 
^nifti/ly  and  completely  known,  as  some  have  falsely  asserted 
that  he  taught,  for  the  object  in  question  is  infinite,  and  reason  in 
man  is  finite ;  but  truly  and  absolutely  known  so  far  as  the 
cognition  does  extend.  Kant  never  claimed,  for  the  finite  reason 
of  man,  that  j)le?tifiule  of  knowledge,  which  belongs  only  to  the 
infinite  reason,  but  h*''  did  ailirm,  that  so  far  as  the  reason  in  man 
does  have  any  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  spiritual  objects  ecner 
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ally,  it  has  an  absolute  and  reliable  loiowledge.  God  is  not  thus, 
for  one  man's  reason,  and  thus,  for  another  man's,  as  a  color  is 
thus,  for  the  sense  of  one  man,  and  thus,  for  the  sense  of  another ; 
but  so  far  as  His  infinite  fulness  is  known  by  the  finite  reason,  it 
16  known  as  it  really  is,  and  is  therefore  known  in  the  same  way 
by  all  rational  bein^,  and  is  the  same  to  all.  The  same  is  true 
of  all  the  ideas  and  objects  of  the  Spiritual,  as  distinn^uished  from 
the  Natural  world.  In  the  furmer,  the  human  mind  has  an  ab- 
solute, t.  c.  unconditionally  true  knowlcdnrc,  so  far  as  it  has  any 
at  all  (for  there  may  be  no  development  of  reason,  and  no  use  of 
the  faculty  at  all),  while  in  the  latter,  its  knowledge  is  merely 
subjective  and  conditional.  Hence  the  prominence,  the  suprem- 
acy, assifrned  in  Kant^s  Kystcm  to  tbe  Moral  or  Practical  Reason. 
Tills  is  reason  in  its  Iii^lient  and  suiiHtantive  form,  and  no  deci- 
sions of  any  other  faculty  of  tlio  Inimaii  soul,  have  such  absolute 
authority  as  those  of  this  faculty.  It  stands  over  against  the 
moral  and  spiritual  world,  precisely  as  the  five  senses  stand  over 
against  the  world  of  sense,  and  there  is  the  same  iminediateness 
of  knowledge,  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other.  In  the  phrase 
of  Jacobi,  reason,  i,  e,  the  Moral  Reason — is  the  sense  for  the 
supernatural,*'  and  therefore  we  have  in  fact  the  same  kind  of 
evidence  for  the  reality  of  spiritual  objects,  that  we  have  for  that 
of  objects  of  sense — the  evidence  of  a  sense  ;  the  evidence  of  a 
direct  intuition. 

There  is  therefore  no  room  for  skepticism  on  this  system  within 
the  only  sphere  in  which  the  philosopher  and  the  theologian  have 
any  vital  interest  in  keeping  it  out — the  sphere  of  the  Moral  and 
Spiritual.  However  subjective  and  relative  may  be  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Natural,  coming  to  us  as  it  does  through  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  understanding,  and  shaped  by  it,  into  conformity  with 
our  subjective  structure,  as  creatures  of  sense  and  time,  our 
knowledge  of  the  supernatural,  so  far  as  M'o  have  any  at  all,  is 
alisolute  and  unconditional.  We  may  doubt  in  regard  to  the  real 
nature  of  matter,  but  we  can  not  doubt  in  regard  to  the  real  na 
ture  of  right  and  wrong.  We  may  grant  tliat  our  knowledge  of 
an  object  of  sense  is  conditional,  and  not  absolutely  reliable,  but 
we  may  not  grant  that  our  knowledge  of  a  moral  attribute  of 
God,  is  conditional  and  not  absolutely  reliable.  The  skepticism 
of  the  human  mind,  on  tliis  system,  is  confined  to  tlie  lower  and 
*  Von  den  guttlichcn  Dingon.    Beilngo  A. 
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Ics8  iiniwrlaut  sphere  of  Nature,  M'liile  tJie  **  confidence  of  reason,'* 
the  faith  that  is  insight,  and  the  insight  that  is  faith— can  exist 
only  in  relation  to  tlie  Moral  and  Spiritual  "world ;  only  in  rela* 
tion  to  Moral  and  Spiritual  objects. 

Kant's  lieatisc  oh  the  Practical  Reason  therefore,  though  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject — (it  being  that  Reason  which  is 
freest  from  the  complexity  of  logical  forms — )  not  so  artificially 
coiistrucled  as  that  upon  the  Theoretic  Reason,  and  seemingly  oc- 
cupying a  humbler  place  in  his  general  system,  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  sincere  and  serious  expression  of  his  real  views 
upon  the  highest  form  of  reason,  and  upon  the  very  highest  themes 
of  refleclion.  Certainly  no  one  can  peruse  those  lofty  and  enno- 
bling enunciations,  respecting  the  great  practical  ideas,  of  God, 
Freedom,  and  Immortality,  and  those  grand  and  swelling  senti- 
ments, regarding  the  nature  of  duty  and  the  moral  law,  that  are 
coulained  in  this  treatise,  without  a  deep  conviction  that  this 
part  of  Kant*s  system,  was  by  no  means  an  afterthought,  or  con- 
trivance to  save  iiimself  from  universal  skepticism.  If  the  cold 
and  passionless  intellect  of  the  sago  of  Kunigsberg  ever  rises  into 
the  sphere  of  feeling,  and  ever  exhibits  any  thing  of  that  real  en- 
thusiasm, by  which  a  livhtg  knowledge  is  alwa)'s  accompanied 
and  manifested,  it  is  in  this,  the  most  practical  and  serious-toned 
of  nil  his  productions.  And  if  it  is  objected,  as  it  has  been,  that 
this  knowledge  of  the  Spiritual  is  rather  a  belief,  than  a  kno-wl- 
edgc,  and  that  the  function  of  this  so-called  Practical  Reason,  is 
that  of  feeling,  rather  than  scientific  cognition,  the  objection  must 
Ikj  acknowledged  to  have  force,  provided  that  that  only  is  scien- 
tific, AA'hich  is  the  result  of  logical  deductions,  and  that  alone  is 
knowledge,  Avhich  comes  mediately  into  the  mind  by  processes  of 
comparison  and  generalization.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
proper  to  call  that,  knowledge,  which  by  virtue  of  its  immediate^ 
ncss  in  the  rational,  consciousness,  is  a  most  original  and  intimate 
union  of  bofh  knowing  and  feeling,  of  both  reason  and  faith,  of 
both  the  scientific  and  the  moral,  then  the  knowledge  in  question 
is  the  absolutely  highest  of  all,  for  it  contains  the  elements  of 
both  V'lrieties  of  knowing,  and  is  the  most  essentially  scicntiiic 
of  all,  because,  in  the  form  of  first  principles,  it  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  processes  of  logic,  and  all  the  stnicttires  of 
Bcience. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  relative  position  of  the  Prao- 
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tical  Reason  and  ill  correspondent  IdcaSi  in  the  general  system  of 
Kant,  or  in  Kant*s  own  mind,  no  reader  of  Coleridge  ean  doubt 
that  for  him,  and  liis  system,  this  form  of  Reason  and  these 
'  Ideas  are  paramount.  Colcrid<|;o  had  an  interest  in  developing 
this  part  of  philosophy,  and  establishing  an  absolute  validity  for 
the  decisions  of  the  moral  Reason  and  Conscience,  superadded  to 
that  which  actuated  Kant.  The  fornier  had  received  into  his 
Koul  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  while  the  latter,  so  far 
ns  we  have  liad  the  means  of  judging,  stood  upon  the  position 
of  the  serious-minded  Deist,  and  was  impelled  to  the  defence  of 
the  foiuidations  of  Klliics  and  Natural  Religion,  by  no  other 
motives  than  such  as  actuated  minds  like  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Coleridge  had  more 
than  a  merely  moral  interest  in  saving  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Ethics  and  Religion  from  an  all-destroying  Skepticism, 
or  an  all-absorbing  Naturalism,  in  philosophy.  And  hence  the 
ponitivencss  and  iu  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  the  dogmatism, 
with  which  he  iterates  and  reiterates  his  affirmation  that  "re- 
ligion as  both  the  corner-stone  and  the  key-stone  of  morality, 
must  have  a  moral  origin  :  so  far  at  least,  that  the  evidence  of 
its  doctrines  can  not,  like  the  truths  of  abstract  science,  be  wholly 
independent  of  the  Willys 

Now  as  the  defender  and  interpreter  of  this  decidedly  and 
profoundly  thcistic  system  of  philosophy,  we  regard  the  works 
of  Coleridge  as  of  great  and  growing  worth,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  educated  and  thinking  world.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised 
that  Pantheism  is  the  most  formidable  opponent  which  truth  has 
to  encounter  in  the  cultivated  and  reflecting  classes.  We  do  not 
here  allude  to  the  fonnal  reception  and  logical  defence  of  tlie 
system,  so  much  as  to  that  pantheistic  way  of  thinking,  which 
is  unconsciously  steahng  into  the  lighter  and  more  imaginative 
species  of  moilcrn  literature,  and  from  them  is  pa.ssing  over  into 
the  principles  and  opinions  of  men  at  large.  This  popularized 
Naturalism — this  Naturalism  of  polite  literature  and  of  literary 
society — is  seen  in  the  lack  of  that  depth  and  strength  of  tone, 
and  that  heartiness  and  robustness  of  temper,  which  charac- 
terize a  mind  into  whieh  the  personality  of  God,  and  the  re- 
siwnsibility  of  man,  cut  sharply,  and  which  does  not  cowardly 
•brink  from  a  severe  and  salutary  moral  consciousness.  Ther^ 
•  Diogrnpliia  Litcraria,  Works,  III.  p  297. 
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is  no  remedy  for  this  error  of  the  brain  and  of  tho  heart,  but  in 
that  resolute  and  positive  afHrmation  (worthy  of  tlie  name  of 
Virtue  wlierevcr  found)  of  the  existence  of  a  distinction  in 
essence,  between  the  Natural  and  the  Spiritual,  with  its  implica- 
tion of  a  Supremo  and  Infinite  Spirit,  the  first  cause  and  last 
end  of  both  the  finitely  Spiritual,  and  the  Natural.  For  all 
philosophy,  false  as  well  as  true,  must  begin  with  an  aflinnation 
— a  postulate  upon  which  all  else  rests,  and  which  is  itself  un- 
susceptible of  proof,  because  it  is  the  ground  of  proof  for  all 
other  aflirinations.  Pantheism  itself  starts  in  Dogmatism — starts 
with  postulating,  not  proving,  the  existence  of  its  one  only  Sub- 
stance. It  has  an  interest  in  so  doing.  The  evidence  of  this  its 
so-called  first  truth  **  is  not  altogether  independent  of  the  Will,*' 
Here  too,  the  voluntary  and  the  theoretic,  the  practical  and  the 
speculative,  are,  though  illegitimately,  in  one  act  of  tho  under- 
standing. In  respect  therefore  to  the  logical  necessity — the  com- 
pulsory necessity— of  its  first  position,  we  see  not  the  advantage 
which  it  boasts  of  having,  over  a  Theism  which  docs  not  pretend 
to  reject  all  aid  from  tho  moral  side  of  the  human  soul,  or  to 
regard  all  evidence  as  not  truly  scientific  and  absolute,  M'hich  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  matheaiatical.  Since,  then,  there  must  be 
a  postulate  to  start  from,  in  either  or  any  case,  let  the  individual 
mind  imitate  that  justifiable  Positivity — ^that  rational  Dogmatism 
—of  the  general  human  mind  (which  the  soundly  philosophizing 
mind  only  repeats  with  a  fuller  and  distincter  consciousness  of 
the  meaning  and  contents  of  the  aflirmation)  by  which  the  al>- 
soluto  exi.^teiice  of  a  personal  supra-muiidano  God,  is  affirmed. 
This  Being  styles  Him.<elf  the  I  AM — the  self-aflirmed  self-ex- 
istence ;  and  what  is  left  for  the  liuman  Reason  but  to  imitate 
this  positive  aiTirmation,  and  steadfastly  to  assert  that  **  HE  IS, 
and  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.*' 

.In  dnving  the  hesitating  mind  over  its  hesitancy,  and  urging 
It  up  to  that  moral  resoluteness,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  rational  freedom,  whereby  it  takes  sides  with  the  instincts 
of  Reason  and  the  convictions  of  Conscience,  rather  than  with  the 
(iginents  and  fictions  of  the  speculative  Understanding  and  tho 
immoral  deductions  from  them,  we  regard  these  volumes  of 
Coleridge  to  be  of  great  worth.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  the 
example  of  this  most  learned  and  most  contemplative  mind,  the 
elcamess  and  profundity  with  which  the  doctrines  of  Theism  are 
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enunciated,  and  their  mutual  relation  and  dependence  explained, 
is  admirably  fitted  to  propagate  the  living  process  of  insi^rbt  and 
or  faith  into  the  mind  of  the  student.  For  it  is  one  great  merit 
of  this  author,  that  w'hen  his  views  are  once  mastered,  they  be- 
come inward  and  gcrminant.  Tlic  consciousness  of  the  teacher 
becomes  that  of  the  pupil.  •*  You  may,'*  he  says  witli  perfect 
truth,  "  you  may  not  understand  my  system,  or  any  given  part  ol' 
it  -—or  by  a  determined  act  of  wilfulness,  you  may,  even  without 
perceiving  a  ray  of  light,  reject  it,  in  anger  and  disgust.  But  this 
I  will  say — that  if  you  once  master  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  you  can 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it  as  the  trutli.  You  can  not  lie 
skeptical  about  it."*  And  we  appeal  with  confidence  to  thone 
who  have  had  opportunities  for  observing,  whether  as  matter  o( 
fact  those  minds,  and  especially  those  young  minds  (ever  most 
liable  to  be  misled  by  the  imposing  pretensions  of  a  false  and 
miscalled  spiritualism  in  philosophy)  who  have  once  come  fairly 
and  continuously  under  the  influence  of  the  opinions  of  Coleridge, 
have  not  been,  not  only  shielded  from  error,  but  also,  fortified  iu 
the  truth.  Are  those  who  have  1>een  educated  and  trained  in 
this  general  method  of  philosophizing,  liable  to  be  drawn  aside 
from  it  ?  Does  not  the  method  itself,  beget  and  nurture  a  deter- 
mined strength  of  philosophic  character,  which  obstinatelv  refu.so8 
to  receive  the  brilliant  and  specious  theones  that  are  continually 
arising  in  the  speculating  Morld  ? 

This  self-conscious  and  determined  spirit  in  the  recipient  of  the 
general  system  promulgated  by  Coleridge,  springs  naturally  from 
its  predominantly  moral  and  practical  character.  The  staple  and 
stuff  of  this  philosophy,  are  the  great  moral  Ideas,  and  the  facul- 
ties  of  the  human  soul  most  honored  and  developed  by  it,  are  tho 
moral  Reason,  the  Conscience,  and  the  Will.  The  purely  specu- 
lative materiel  of  philosophy,  is  made  to  hold  its  proper  subordi* 
nate  place,  and  the  merely  speculative  and  dialectic  faculty,  is 
also  subordinated  along  with  it.  By  recognizing  tl?e  absolute 
authority  of  Conscience,  not  only  within  tho  domain  of  Religion 
but  also  of  Philosophy,  and  by  affirming  that  the  Will  itself, 
being  the  inmost  centre  of  the  man,  and  ideally,  conjoint  and  one 
with  Reason,  ought  not  to  stand  entirely  aloof,  while  by  a  com- 
pulsory logical  process,  the  first  truths  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 
re  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  the  mind,  \i*ith  the  same  passivity 
•  Tabic  Talk.  Works,  VT.  pp.  619.  ft20. 
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and  indi (Terence,  witli  %vhich  its  belief  of  abstract  axioms  i^ 
necessitated — ^by  reg;arding,  in  sliort,  the  moral  Reason  and  thti 
Free- Will,  in  their  living  synthesis,  as  the  dominant  faculty  and 
seat  of  authority  in  the  human  soul,  this  system  of  philosophy 
not  only  secures  a  belief  in  the  truths  of  Theism,  but  at  the  same 
time  builds  up  and  strengthens  the  human  mind.  Mental  belief, 
in  this  system,  has  the  element  of  Will  in  it.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  existence  e.  g,  is  believed  not  merely  passively  and  from 
the  mere  mechanic  structure  of  the  intellect,  as  the  axioms  of 
(5cometry  are,  but  to  a  certain  extent  by  free  self  determination. 
The  individual  believes  in  the  essential  diilorence  between  Right 
and  Wrong,  partly  because  he  tvill  believe  it,  and  not  because  it 
is  imyiossible  to  sophisticate  himself  into  the  disbelief  of  it.  On 
this  tlieory  man  becomes  responsible  for  his  belief,  even  in  respect 
to  the  first  principles  of  Morals  and  Religion,  and  thus  feels  all 
the  stimulation  of  a  free  and  therefore  hazardous  position. 

And  thid  brings  us  back  again  to  the  inten.sely  theistic  charac 
tcr  of  this  philosophy.  It  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  Personal 
and  the  Spiritual,  and  not  in  the  least  in  the  Impersonal  and  the 
Natural.  Drawing  in  the  outset,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  a 
distinct  and  broad  line  between  these  two  realms,  it  keeps  them 
apart  from  each  other,  by  affirming  a  diflerence  in  essence,  and 
steadfa-stly  resists  any,  and  every,  attempt  to  amalgamate  them 
into  one  sole  substance.  The  doctrine  of  Creation,  and  not  of 
emanation  or  of  modification,  is  tlio  doctrine  by  which  it  con- 
structs its  theory  of  the  Universe,  and  the  doctrine  of  responsible 
self-determination  and  not  of  irresponsible  natural  development, 
is  tlio  doctrine  by  Avhich  it  constructs  its  systems  of  Philosophy 
and  Religion. 

2.  In  tin  second  place,  we  think  that  this  author  is  worthy  of 
study,  for  Iiis  general  method  of  Theologizing,  and  as  an  able 
defs.Mider  and  exjwunder  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  on  ground.o 
of  reason  and  philosophy. 

In  treating  of  this  point,  we  shall  be  led  to  speak  of  Coleridge 
in  his  other  principal  character  of  a  Theologian.  In  regard  U 
his  general  merits  under  this  head,  there  is,  both  in  this  countrj 
and  in  Great  Britain,  more  dinerence  of  opinion  than  in  regard  tc 
his  general  merits  as  a  Philosopher.  We  are  inclined  to  the  be 
lief,  however,  that  there  is  a  gi-owing  confidence  in  the  substan 
tial  orthodoxy  of  his  theological  opinions,  and  tliat  't  'i  coming  U 
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be  the  belief,  even  of  tliose  who  do  not  sympathize  with  his  phil 
oBophical  opinions,  and  of  course  not,  therefore,  with  his  method 
of  unfolding  and  defending  the  truths  of  Christianity,  that  the 
name  of  Coleridge  deserves  to  be  associated  with  those  of  the 
great  English  Divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  his 
views  do  not  difler  fundamentally  from  that  body  of  Christian 
lioctrine,  which  had  its  first  systematic  origin  in  the  head  and 
heart  of  Augustine.  We  are  ourselves  firm  in  the  belief,  that  the 
theology  of  Coleridge,  notwithstanding  variations  on  some  points, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  licreaftcr,  and  which  we  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  regard  as  insignificant,  is  yet  lieartily  and  fully  on  the 
Augustinian  side  of  that  controversy,  whicli  after  all,  makes  up 
the  pith  and  substance  of  dogmatic  church  history.  Even  in  re- 
lation to  tlie  diflerence  between  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian 
sehemcs, — schemes  which,  though  essentially  the  same  with  the 
Augustinian  and  Pelagian,  yet  have  a  narrower  sweep,  and  there- 
fore allow  tlieir  adherents  less  latitude  of  movement, — even  in 
relation  to  these  two  schemes,  respecting  which  there  is  such  a 
shrinking  in  tlie  English  clergy,  notwithstanding  the  strongly- 
pronounced  tone  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  from  a  clear  expres 
sion  of  opinion,  Coleridge  has  not  hesitated  to  say,  that  *'  Calvin 
ism  (Archbishop  Leighton's  for  example),  compared  with  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Arminianism,  is  as  the  lamb  in  the  wolfs  skin,  to  the 
wolf  in  the  lamb's  skin  :  the  one  is  cruel  in  phrases,  the  other  in 
the  doctrine.*'* 

If  the  reader  will  peruse  the  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  by 
Coleridge,  as  far  back  as  1816,t  he  will  find  that  he  expresses 
his  solemn  belief  in  the  Personality  and  Tri-unityof  Go<l,  the  free 
and  guilty  Fall  of  n!an,  the  Redemption  of  man  by  the  incarna- 
tion and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Regeneration  of  the 
human  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  if  he  Mill  further  peruse  the 
development  of  Coleridge's  views,  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection 
especially,  on  these  cardinal  doctrines  of  Chri.stianity,  he  will  find 
that,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  the  subject  of  Redemption 
technically  denominated  Justification,  Coleridge  did  not  shrink 
from  the  most  thorough-going  statements.  No  divine — ^not  even 
Calvin  himself— ever  expressed  himself  more  decidedly  than  thii 
author,  in  regard  to  such  points  as  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the 
depth  and  totaUty  of  man's  apostasy,  and  the  utter  bondage  and 

*  Ut.  Rem.,  Works.  V.  p.  200.  f  Lit.  lUin.,  Work*.  V.  p.  \h 
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helplessness  of  the  fallen  will :  and  the  mere  novice  in  theolog) 
knows  that  profound  and  thorough  views  of  Sin,  lie  at  the  foun 
dation  of  all  depth,  comprehcuHivcness,  and  correctnesB,  in  a 
general  theological  system. 

It  is  rare,  very  rare,  in  the  history  of  literature,  to  find  a  mind 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  pursuits  of  Philosophy  and  Poetry  as 
was  that  of  Coleridge,  at  the  same  time  deeply  and  increasingly 
interested  in  cheological  studies  and  speculations  :  and  still  more 
IUX2  t.>  find  the  Philosopher  and  the  Poet  so  thoroughly  committed 
to  ihe  distinf^uishifig  doctrines  of  the  »Scriplurc8.  Compare 
C«'icridgc,  fiir  example,  witli  his  learned  and  ahle  contemjMjrary 
in  Philos4)phy,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  observe  the  wide  dif- 
lerenco  between  the  two  men,  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  each 
to  the  so-called  Evangelical  system.  Compare  him  again  with  his 
contemiK)rary  and  friend,  the  poet  Southey,  and  notice  the  same 
wide  diflerence,  in  the  same  respect.  Neither  Mac?kintosh  nor 
Southey  seem  to  have  had  that  profound  and  living  consciousness 
of  tlie  truth  of  such  doctrines,  as  those  of  Sin  and  Kedemption, 
which  im])arts  so  nmch  of  the  thcoh)gical  character  to  Coleridge, 
and  which  would  justify  his  being  jdaced  among  the  Divines  of 
England,  were  not  Theology,  in  this  as  in  too  many  other  in- 
stances, thrown  into  the  sha<Ie  by  the  less  noble  but  more  impos* 
ing  dopartinentH  of  Philoso])liy  and  Poetry.  He  telU  us  that  he 
was  drawn  olf  from  P<M.'try  by  the  study  of  Pliilosophy ;  and  the 
accnunt  we  gather  of  his  stndies  and  redt^ctions  during  the  last 
quarter  of  his  life,  shows  that  he  was  drawn  oll^ — so  far  as  the 
iiatnre  of  the  case  permits  this — from  Philosophy  itself  by  Theol- 
ogy ;  or  rathi'r  that  the  one  passed  over  into  the  other. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  this  mind,  having  received  such  a 
profound  discipline  in  Philosophy,  and  that  too  a  spiritual  and 
theistic  Philosophy,  and  being  led  both  by  its  original  tendency 
nnd  the  operation  of  Divine  Grace,  to  the  study  and  defence  of 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  on  grounds  of  reason,  is  emi- 
nently fitted  to  be  a  guide  and  aid  to  reflection  in  this  direction. 
We  do  not  recommend  Coleridge  to  the  student  as  the  author  of 
a  theoh)gical  syKtem,  but  rather  as  the  defender  and  expounder 
of  a  general  method  of  inr|uiry  and  reflection  uinni  theological 
doctrines,  in  the  highest  degree  fruitful  and  sound.  Indeed,  what 
we  have  said  of  Coleridge's  lack  of  systematizing  and  constructivo 
ibility  in  the  department  of  Philosophy,  applies  with  still  more 
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iorca  to  him  as  a  Theologian.  The  longest  and  most  continuous 
statements,  that  Coleridge  has  made  upon  the  doctrines  of  Chris* 
tianity,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  and  yet  tho 
general  character  of  this  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  of  his 
prose  productions,  is  aphoristic.  The  aplioristic  method  is  obvi- 
ou.sly  not  the  best  by  '>^'liich  to  convey  opinions  upon  so  intrinsi- 
cally systematic  and  systematized  themes  as  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity :  much  less  therefore  can  this  method  be  employed 
ffucccssfiilly,  in  constructing  a  whole  theological  system.  Still  as 
an  aid  to  reflection,  as  inducing  a  general  style  of  tliiiikiiig,  and 
manner  of  unfolding  and  dercnding  truth,  this  method  has  some 
decided  advantages  over  that  of  the  connected  treatise.  It  allows 
of  more  mental  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  fosters  orig- 
inal reflection  more,  than  a  work  fmished  in  all  its  parts  and  de- 
tails. **  For,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  **  as  young  men,  when  they  knit 
and  shape  perfectly,  do  seldom  grow  to  a  further  stature,  so 
knowledge,  while  it  is  in  aphorisms  and  observations,  it  is  in 
growth  ;  but  wlien  it  is  once  comprehended  in  exact  methods,  it 
may  perchance  be  further  polished  and  illustrated,  and  accommo- 
dated for  use  and  practice ;  but  it  increaseth  no  more  in  bulk  and 
substance."* 

We  regard  tho  general  method  of  Theologizing  induced  by  th« 
reflections  of  Coleridge  upon  theological  doctrines  as  eminently 
profound  and  compreheuHive.  It  leads  the  student  to  ])rize  first 
of  all,  depth,  breadth,  and  certainty,  in  his  own  views,  in  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  It  does  this  by  teaching  as  its  first  and 
great  lesson,  that  *•  the  scheme  of  Chrintianily  though  not  discov- 

*  Advttncetncnt  of  Learning,  I^H>k  I. 

Consonant  with  this  are  the  fullowing  remarks  of  Schleiermaeher  :^^ 
Donn  crinnert  euch  nur.  wie  wonij^c  von  denen,  welcbo  auf  eincm  eig«iea 
Wogc  in  das  innrc  der  Natur  und  dos  Oeintes  cinj^edrungen  Bind  und  deren 
gegcnsf'itcH  VerhaltniHjs  und  innero  Harmonic  in  cinom  eigenen  Lichtc  ange- 
schatit  und  dargostellt  hidKii,  wic  donnooh  nur  wcnigc  von  ihnen  gleich  eia 
System  ilires  Krkeuncns  hingoHtellt,  soudern  vielmelir  fiut  alio  in  eineraarto- 
ren,  solltu  es  aueh  sciu  zerlirechlielieren,  Form  ihro  Knl<lcckkungen  niitgetb- 
eilt  haU  II.  Und  wenn  Ilir  diii,'egon  auf  die  Systoine  seht  in  alien  Sehulon ;  wio 
oft  diuso  nicht  andeis  sind  als  der  Sits  und  die  IMlanzHtiitto  des  tinltoa 
Hucliftnbcns,  wcii  luunlieh  niit  seltenen  AuHuahnien,  der  selbHtbi!dcnd« 
Uvht  der  h(*hen  Iktraditung  su  flilehtig  iht  und  xu  frei  fUr  die  itreognQ 
I'ornien.  Jieden  UeWr  die  Religion,    Erttt  JUdt 
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erablo  by  human  reason,  is  yet  in  accordance  with  it/'*  and  that 
all  reflection  upon  tlie  truths  of  Scripture  ought  therefore  to  carry 
the  mind  down  into  deeper  and  deeper  depths  of  its  own  bein); 
and  result  in  the  most  absolute  and  unansailable  conviction  that 
Divine  ilevelation  is  likewise  Divine  lleason.  Tlie  influence  of 
Coleridge's  speculations  is  to  produce  and  establish  the  belief 
that  there  is  no  inward  and  necessary  contradiction  between  Faith 
and  Reason,  but  that  when  botli  are  traced  to  their  ultimate  and 
central  unity,  Faith,  in  tlie  phrase  of  ireinroth,t  will  be  seen  to 
be  undcve)oj>ed  nnd  unconsoiou.s  Ueason,  and  lleason  again,  this 
same  Faith,  developed,  self-conscious,  and  self-intelligent :  in  other 
words,  tliat  when  the  believer  shall  have  been  raised  by  the  high 
est  grade  of  Christian  consciousness  to  the  highest  grade  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  he  will  see  that  the  unquestioning  and  childlike 
docility  with  which  he  trusted  and  rested  in  the  truths  and  mys- 
teries of  Christianity,  was  the  most  rational  of  all  mental  acts, 
and  the  most  philosophic  of  all  mental  processes.  That  this 
absolute  consciousness  can  be  perfectly  reached,  even  by  the 
most  profound  and  holiest  soul  while  in  the  flesh,  we  for  one 
deny  ;  for  the  same  reason  that,  within  the  sphere  of  life  and 
practice,  M'c  deny  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  perfection  here  on 
earth.  But  that  this  knowledge,  this  insight  into  tlie  identity 
of  the  revelation  of  God,  with  the  reason  of  God,  is  a  reality,  and 
may  be  striven  after,  and  that  in  its  perfect  completeness  it  will 
l)C  attained  by  the  human  spirit  when  it  has  ceased  to  see  through 
a  glass  darkly,  has  been  the  steadfast  belief  of  the  holy  and  the 
wise,  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  church.  There  is  a  point,  a 
final  centre,  where  faith  and  insight  meet,  even  in  regard  to  the 
mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  to  this  point  the  earnest  straining 
eye  of  Christian  speculation,  has  in  all  ages  steadily  turned.  This 
point  is  at  once  the  mysterious  power  that  attracts,  and  the  goal 
where  tlie  whole  mighty  tendency  is  to  come  to  a  rest.  Only  on 
the  hy|>oth'.\sis  that  the  problem  is  not  in  its  own  nature  absurd 
and  insoluble,  but  that  by  a  legitimate  method.  Christian  Philos- 
opliy  may  draw  nearer  and  nearer  its  solution,  even  here  in  space 
ami  time,  can  we  account  for  the  existence  of  a  Christian  Theol- 
ogy at  all.  How  far  Coleridge  has  contributed  in  the  employ- 
ment of  this  method  to  the  scientiflc  statement  and  philosophical 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  generally  what  hin 
•  Bi<>GTnphi.a  Litoraria  jiiili  lir.o.  t  Anthropoloirie,  S.  219 
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positiye  morits  arc  in  respect  to  thig  relation  of  Fhilonopfiy  to  Ber* 
elation,  is  a  question  to  which  wo  would  devote  a  short  space. 

In  res[>eet  to  the  doctrine  of  Tlie  Trinity,  upon  which  his 
thounrlits  seem  to  have  centered  diirinp;  liis  latter  life,  the  positior 
which  he  t4X)k,  that  thiH  doctrine,  thoupli  rnyslcrions  is  yet  rationaift 
and  is  therefore  a  legitimate  object  of  invefi>tigation  for  a  rational 
mind,  nt  first  sight  seems  to  extend  the  sphere  of  Christian  spec- 
uliition  beyond  its  proper  limits.  For  the  last  two  centuries  it 
\vM  Iiecn  customary  among  I'^nglinh  and  American  theologians  to 
receive  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ])urcly  on  the  ground  of  its  be* 
ing  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  attempts  to  establish  its  rationality 
and  intrinsic  necesisity,  have,  in  the  main,  been  deprecated.  It 
has  not  always  been  so.  In  some  ages  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri* 
unity  of  the  Divine  Being,  was  tlie  battle-ground  of  the  church,  and 
M'o  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Christian  mind  has  never 
readied  a  deeper  depth  in  metaphysical  philosopliy,  than  that  to 
which  it  v/as  compelled  to  pink,  by  the  acute  objections  of  Arian- 
ism  and  Saljcllianism.  Let  any  one  thoughtfully  peruse  the  creeds 
that  had  their  origin  in  these  controversies,  and  see  with  wliat 
masterly  care  and  ability,  the  orthodox  mind,  in  spite  of  all  the 
imperfections  of  liuman  language,  strove  to  express  the  idea  with 
which  it  was  laboring,  so  as  to  avoid  the  Arian,  the  Sabeliian 
and  Tritheistic  ideas  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  then  ask  himself 
if  there  is  not  something  of  the  mental,  something  of  the  national, 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  virtue  of  which  it  becomes  a 
legitimate  object  of  contemplation  for  the  human  mind,  and  to 
some  extent  a  guide  to  its  inquiry.  How  could  a  man  like  Atha- 
nasius,  for  example,  contend  so  earnestly,  and  with  such  truth  of 
counter-statement,  against  a  false  idea,  unless  he  had  the  true 
Idea  somewhat  clear  in  his  own  mind  to  contend ybr.  And  if  it 
be  said  tliat  this  was  derived  from  the  bare  letter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  the  whole  controversy  between  the  contending 
parties  hinged  upon  the  citation  of  proof  texts,  the  question 
arises  : — how  came  Athanasius  to  see  such  a  diflerent  truth  in 
those  texts  from  that  M'hich  his  opponents  saw  in  them  ?  Suj>- 
pose  a  transfer  of  consciousness — suppose  that  the  inward  convic* 
tions  and  notions,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  possessed  by 
Arius,  could  have  been  carried  over  into  the  mind  of  Athanasius, 
would  the  letter  of  these  proof  texts  have  contained  the  same 
spirit  or  meaning  for  him,  tluit  they  actually  did  ?     For  it  must 
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be  recollected  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  furnish  ready-formed,  a 
systematic  and  scientific  statement  of  the  doctrine  in  question^ 
How  then  came  the  orthodox  mind  to  derive  its  own  sharply-de- 
fined  dogma  from  the  Scriptures,  and  the  heterodox  mind  its  own 
equally  sharply-defined  do^yma  fn»m  the  very  same  Scriptures,  un- 
Ic^  each  brouglit  an  antecedent  interpreting  Idea  into  the  con- 
troversy ?  "We  do  not  by  any  means  suppose  that  this  orthodox 
Idea  of  the  Trinity,  sprang  up  in  tlie  orthodox  mind  at  this  pa> 
iicular  instant  in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  a  slow  formation,  and  had 
come  down  from  the  iH'ginning,  as  the  joiut  product  of  Scriptural 
teaching  and  rational  reflection,  but  was  brought  out,  by  this 
coiilrovensy,  into  a  greater  clearness  and  fuluess  than  it  had  ^ver 
before  appeared  in,  outside  of  the  circle  of  inspired  minds.  But 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  now  an  Idea  in  the  mind 
of  the  church,  and  therefore  contained  a  mental  element  by  virtue 
of  which,  it  was  a  legitimate  object  of  rational  contemplation,  and 
not  a  mere  letter  upon  the  page  of  Scripture,  is  the  point  we 
wished  to  bring  out. 

Now  "we  tlunk  it  a  return  to  an  older  and  better  view  of  the 
subject,  and  not  a  mere  novelty,  that  Coleridge  was  disposed  to 
aflirm,  that  whether  it  can  be  distinctly  and  fully  shown  or  not, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  i$  a  rational  doctrine,  and  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  theme  altogether  forbidden  to  the  theologian  because  it 
Btnnds  in  no  sort  of  relation  to  a  human  intelligence.  We  believe 
that  the  position,  taken  by  him  in  common  with  the  spiritual 
school  of  theologians  in  Germany,  between  iihose  general  views 
ill  theology,  and  those  of  Coleridge  there  is  much  affinity,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  contains  the  only  adequate  and  final 
answer  to  the  standing  objection  of  Pantheism  : — viz.  that  an  In- 
finite Being  can  not  be  personal,  because  all  personal  self-con- 
sciousness implies  limitation — is  a  valuable  one  for  both  Fhiloso 
phy  and  Theology.  It  proposes  a  high  aim  for  both  of  these 
sciences,  and  provided  the  investigatio:^  be  conducted  in  the  light 
of  Scripture  and  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  for  the  very 
purpose  of  destroying  the  pantheistic  conception  of  the  Deity,  into 
which  such  abstruse  and  recondite  speculation  we  confess  is  very 
apt  to  run,*  we  have  little  fear,  that  the  cause  of  true  philosophy 
and  religion  will  suffer  from  the  attempt.  Whether  the  attempt 
.•  The  Trioitj  of  Htgel  is  an  example.    byCjOO^ 
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be  rfuccewful  or  not,  surely  it  is  honoring  Divine  HcTolation,  and 
that  body  of  syatcmatic  knowledge  which  ha«  sprung  up  out  of 
it,  to  affirm  with  Julius  Miillcr,  that  "  the  Christian  Religion  as 
it  lies  in  the  New  Testament,  contains  the  fundamental  elemenU 
of  a  perfect  system  of  philosophy  in  itself— that  there  can  not  bo 
a  real  reconciliation  between  Philosophy  and  Christianity,  if  such 
reconciliation  must  come  in  from  without,  and  that  such  a  recoi.- 
eiliation  is  posHible  only  as  it  is  merely  an  unfolding  of  that  which 
lis  already  contained  by  implication  in  Christianity  :  and  henco 
that  it  muHt  be  possible  to  find,  from  the  innnediato  contents  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  as  its  mctn physical  comj)lemc7it,  vllimate 
and  absolutely  scientific  statements  relative  to  tlio  existence  of 
God  and  the  world,  and  their  mutual  relations,  in  such  way  as 
that  they  shall  of  themselves  constitute  a  system  of  Christian 
Philosophy/'* 

Furthennore,  whether  the  attempt  to  construct  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  philosophically,  succeed  or  not,  the  mere  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  grounded  in  reason,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  cuts  the  root  nf  the  doctrine  of  a  merely  modal 
Trinity:  a  heresy  which  was  revived  by  the  contemplative 
Schloiermachcr.  If  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  has  a  rational  ne- 
cessity, i,  e,  a  necessity  in  the  Divine  Essence  itself— if  God,  in 
order  to  he  jicrstmal  a?id  self-conscious,  and  not  merely  that  He 
may  manifest  Himself,  must  be  Triune — then  it  follows  that  a 
mere  Trinity  of  manifestation,  whatever  it  may  do  for  other  be- 
ings than  the  Deity,  leaves  the  Deity  himself  destitute  of  self-con- 
sciousness. The  position  of  the  Christian  Theology  is,  that  irre- 
spective of  His  manifestation  in  the  universe,  antecedent  to  the 
Creation,  and  in  the  solitude  of  His  own  eternity,  God  is  person- 
ally self-conscious  and  therefore  Triune — absolutely  self-sufficient 
and  therefore  needing  to  undergo  no  process  of  development  and 
manifestation,  in  order  to  absolute  plenitude  and  perfection  of 
existence.  By  afTirming  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  an 
absolutely  rational  and  necessary  one,  because  the  Trinity  is 
grounded  in  the  Divine  Essence,  the  doctrine  of  a  relative  and 
modal  Trinity  is  logically  precluded. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  speculations  themselves,  of  Coleridge, 
upon  this  doctrine,  he  undoubtedly  received  the  theological  state- 
ment of  it,  contained  in  the  Niccne  Creed,  as  the  truth,  and  en- 
*  Lcbre  von  der  Siinde,  Bd.  i.  SS.  7,  8.  9.   byGoOglc 
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dcavored,  from  this  as  a  point  of  departure,  to  originate  a  corrcM- 
ponding  philosophical  dctemiination  of  the  doctrine.     How  much 
he  has  actually  contributed  to  the  scientific  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, each  reader  will  decide  for  himself.     We  are  free  to  say  for 
ourselves,  that  we  tliink  Coleridge  committed  an  error  in  leaving 
the  scheme  of  the  Triad  for  that  of  the  Tetrad,  in  his  construction. 
The  symbols  of  the  Church,  and  the  Christian  mind,  proceed 
upon  tho  hypothesis  of  a  simple  Triad,  which  is  also  a  Monad, 
and  hence  teach  a  Trinity  in  Unity  and  a  Unity  in  Trinity.   Cole- 
ridge, on  the  other  hand,  proceeds  upon  the  scheme  of  the  Pagan 
Trinity,  of  which  hints  arc  to  be  found  in  Plato,  and  which  can 
be  traced  back  as  far  as  Pythagoras — the  scheme  namely  of  a 
Monad   logically  anterior  to,  and   other  than,  the  Triad — of  a 
l^Ionad  which  originally  is  not  a  Triad,  but  becomes  one — where- 
by four  factors  are  introduced  into  the  problem.     The  error  in 
this  scheme  consists  in  this  its  assumption  of  an  aboriginal  Unity 
existing  primarily  by  itself,  and  in  the  order  of  nature,  before  a 
Trinity — of  a  sroinul  for  the  Trinity,  or,  in  Coleridge's  phrase,  a 
prothesis,  M'lilch  is  not  in  its  own  nature  either  triune  or  personal, 
but  is  merely  the  im])ersonal  base  from  which  the  Trinity  propei 
is  evolved.     In  this  way,  we  think,  a  process  of  development  i* 
introduced  into  the  Godhead  which  is  incompatible  with  its  im- 
mutable perfection,  and  with  that  golden  position  of  the  school- 
men  that  God  is   acfus  ])urissi?nf($   sine  vlla  ]X)tenli(ili(afe. 
There  is  no  latency  in  the  Divine  Being.     He  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  forever.     We  think  we  see  in  this  scheme  of 
Coleridge,  the  influence  of  the  pantheistic  conception  of  potential- 
ity, instead  of  the  thcistic  conception  of  self-completeness,  and 
that  if  he  had  taken  the  distinct  and  full  personality  of  tho  finite 
spirit,  as  the  image  and  likeness  of  tho  Infinite  Personality,  and 
having  steadfastly  contemplated  tho  necessary  conditions  of  seli^ 
consciou.snes8  in  mdn,  had  merely  freed  them  irom  the  limitations 
of  tho  Finite — of  time  and  degree — ^lie  would  have  been  more 
successful,  certainly  more  continuous  and  progressive.     While  we 
Kay  this,  however,  we  are  far  from  believing  that  Coleridge's 
practical  faith  as  a  Christian  in  the  Trinity,  was  in  the  least  af- 
fectetl  by  this  tendency  to  modalism  in  his  speculative  construc- 
tion of  the  doctrine — a  modalism,  too^  which,  as  we  have  re 
marked  above,  is  logically,  and  ought  actually  to   have  been, 

precluded  by  the  position  M'hich  he  heartilv  adopted,  of  the  in- 
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trinaic  rationality  and  necessity  ol  the  doctrine.  Few  rninda  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  wo  believe,  have 
had  more  awful  and  adoring  views  of  the  Triune  God,  or  have 
bowed  down  iu  more  absolute  and  lowly  worship  before  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  reflections  of  Coleridge  upon  the  great  and  important 
doctrine  of  Sin,  we  regard  as  of  the  highest  worth  both  in  % 
practical  and  speculative  respect.  Indeed  a  profound  coc- 
sciousncss  of  Sin  in  the  heart,  and  a  correspondingly  profound 
theory  of  it  in  the  head,  are  fundamental  to  all  depth  and 
soundness  of  view  in  the  general  domain  of  Theology.  Cole- 
ridge speaks  iu  several  places  of  his  renunciation  of  Socinian- 
ism  and  reception  of  Trinitarianism  as  resulting  from  a  change 
in  his  jiliilosopliical  opinions  :  of  a  Spiritual  Philosophy  as  the 
means  of  bringing  him  to  a  Spiritual  Kcligion.  Wthout  deny- 
ing the  co-operation  of  this  influence,  M'o  are  yet  inclined  to 
the  belief,  that  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  Augustine  and  of  men  of 
•1  strongly  contemplative  bent,  generally,  the  change  from  error 
to  tnilli  had  its  first  and  deepest  source  in  that  profound  arid  hit- 
ler experience  of  an  evil  nature,  which  every  child  of  Adam  must 
pass  through  before  reaching  peace  of  soul,  and  which  more  than 
any  other  experience,  carries  the  mind  down  into  the  depths  of 
both  the  nature  of  man  and  of  God.  The  biographical  materials 
for  forming  an  estimate  of  the  spirituality,  and  religious  experi- 
ence, of  Coleridge,  are  exceedingly  meagre,  but  there  is  full  reason 
for  believing,  from  the  gushes  of  tender  devotional  feeling  that 
burst  up  spontaneously,  and  with  the  utmost  imconsciousness,  on 
the  slightest  hint  or  occasion,*  that  a  most  profound  Christian 
experience  lay  warm  and  tremulous  under  the  whole  of  his  cul- 
ture and  character.  We  think  we  can  see  plainly  in  those  most 
touching  expressions  of  a  sense  of  bondage  which  sometimes  es- 
cape from  him,  that  Coleridge  in  common  with  the  wise  and 
the  holy  of  all  ages,  was  slowly  but  triumphantly  fighting  through 
that  great  fight  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  which,  fiir  moro 
than  the  richness  of  a  merely  human  endowment,  is  the  secret 
of  that  lofty  and  melancholy  interest  with  which,  even  if  person- 
ally unacquainted  with  the  stniggle,  every  tnily  noble  and 
thoughtful  mind,  contemplates  the  lives  of  those  elect  spirits  whom 
God's  grace  has  chosen  as  its  distinguished  organs  of  manifesta- 

•  See  Table  Talk.  Works,  VI.  pp.  323  (Note),  32T  (Xotc).  478  (Note),  527  • 
and  Lit.  llim..  Works,  V.  pp.  1«>-2I.  368.  372.  290. 
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tion — ^that  unearthly  oontcBt  ivliich,  more  than  all  else,  is  the 
secret  of  that  superior  charm,  which  sets  the  Confessionr  of 
Augustine  as  high  above  the  Confessions  of  Rousseau,  as  the 
heavens  are  above  the  earth.  In  this  connection  wo  believe  that 
the  opium-eating  of  Coloridge,  about  M'hich  so  much  has  been 
said  in  a  phari^aic  spirit  by  those  who  had  small  if  any  knowl- 
edge of  that  publican-like  humility  and  lowly  self-despair  which 
is  the  heart  and  kernel  of  a  Christian,  as  distinguished  from  a 
merely  pagan  or  etluiic,  character,  was  the  occasion,  as  arc  all 
evil  habits  in  the  regenerate  soul,  of  this  deep  and  continually 
deepening  religions  consciousness :  and  that  if  that  peculiarity, 
which  resulted  from  this  struggle  with  an  evil  habit,  were  to  be 
taken  out  of  Coleridge's  experience  as  a  Christian,  it  would  lose 
much  of  its  depth,  expanse,  and  true  elevation.  We  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  when  told,  "the  tale  of  his  long  and  p;  - 
sionate  struggle  with,  and  final  victory  over,  the  habit,  will  form 
one  of  the  brightest,  as  well  as  most  interesting  traits  of  the 
moral  and  religious  being  of  this  humble,  this  exalted.  Christian."* . 
The  pious-minded  believer  who  finds  an  analogy  in  his  own  ex- 
jierience  to  this  struggle  with  the  relics  of  an  evil  nature,  and  the 
truly  philosophic  inquirer  who  traces  the  Christian  life  to  its  hid- 
den and  lowest  springs,  are  both  of  them  alike,  far  better  quali- 
fied to  be  judges  and  censors  over  such  a  frailty  and  sin,  as  the 
one  in  question,  than  those  moralists,  M'ho  are  precluded,  as  of 
ohi,  from  both  the  reception  and  the  apprehension  of  an  evan- 
gelical spirit,  by  their  self-righteousness,  and  whose  so-called  re- 
ligion is  that  merely  negative  thing,  which  owes  its  origin  not  to 
tiic  conflict  of  grace  with  sin,  but  to  an  excess  of  lymph  in  the 
blo<Ml. 

Coleridge's  view  of  Sin,  which  is  to  be  found  the  most  fully 
expressed  in  the  Aids  to  IteJlcctio?t,  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  his  view  of  the  Will,  tliat  it  is  necessary  to  direct  attention 
to  the  nature  and  functions  of  this  important  faculty.  The  place 
which  the  Will  holds  in  his  system  of  philosophy  was  briefly  al- 
luded to  under  that  head.  As  the  Spiritual,  t.  e.  self-determined, 
princi])le  in  man,  it  stands  over  against  all  that  is  strictly  and 
merely  Natural  in  him,  in  the  sharpest  opposition.  In  the  idea 
und  plan  of  the  human  soul  it  was  intended  to  control  and  su))- 
ject  to  its  own  rational  self-determination  all  the  functions  and 
•  IL  y.  Coloriilgo'd  Preface  to  Ibt  Tabic  Talk,  Works, 
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operations,  all  the  appetencies  and  tendencies  of  a  Nature  which* 
unallied  with  such  a  higher  Spiritual  power,  would  be  asirrespon- 
sible,  because  as  necessitated  in  its  development,  in  man,  as 
wo  find  it  to  bo  in  tho  brute.  All  radical  deterioration,  there- 
fore, in  tl»e  liunian  soul,  must  begin  in  the  SfZ/nlctennined  part 
of  it,  for  this  is  tho  only  point  at  which  a  radical,  resjionsible 
change  can  be  introduced,  and  from  which  it  can  evolve.  A 
mere  Nature,  as  in  the  case  of  irrational  and  irresponsible  exist- 
ences, is  not  capable  of  either  a  radical  deterioration  or  a  radical 
improvement.  It  must  develop  itself  in  the  main,  and  substan* 
tially,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  inlaid  in  it.  There  are, 
therefore,  in  the  world  of  Nature  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
Spirit,  no  radical  changes— no  terrible  catastrophes  like  the  fall 
of  the  Will,  no  glorious  recoveries  like  its  renovation.  There  is, 
and  must  be,  Mitliin  the  realm  of  the  strictly  Natu^il,  only  one 
luiifurm  evolution,  in  one  continuous  and  endless  line,  because  the 
development  can  not,  by  a  free  act,  go  behind  itself,  and  alter  the 
basis  from  which  it  proceeds. 

SSin,  therefore,  as  involving  a  radical  change  in  the  character, 
development,  and  history  of  the  human  soul  originates  in  the 
Will.  If  man  were  a  mere  creature  of  Nature,  his  development 
would  go  on  with  the  same  necessary  uniformity  wit^  which  a 
crystal  or  a  tree  is  built  up  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Na« 
ture.  But  he  is  also  a  Spiritual,  i.  €.  .^r//'-determincd,  creature, 
and  hence  that  possibility  of  sinning  which  has  become  a  dread- 
ful actuality.  By  virtue  of  this  power,  man  is  capable  of  throw- 
ing himself  out  of  the  normal  line  of  development  prescribed  for 
him  by  his  Creator,  and  of  beginning  by  an  absolute  beginning, 
a  character,  a  course,  and  career,  the  precise  contrary  to  the  right 
and  ideal  one. 

Without  going  into  further  detail  in  regard  to  Sin  as  origina- 
ting within  the  sphere  of  freedom — a  point  upon  which  there  is  no 
controversy  among  those  who  hold  to  the  existence  of  Sin  at  all 
— we  wish  to  allude  as  concisely  as  possible  to  the  idea  of  the 
Will  itself  as  held  by  Coleridge,  and  as  it  is  found  generally,  we 
think,  in  the  Platonic  as  distinguished  from  the  Locke  Calvinism. 
For  the  doctrine  of  Sin  assumes  a  very  diflerent  form,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  totally  different  results,  both  in  speculative  and 
practical  theology,  according  as  the  idea  of  the  Will  is  capacious, 
deep,  and  exhaustive,  or  the  contrary.     If  the  Will  is  regarded 
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OS  merely  the  faculty  of  single  choices,  or  particular  volitions,  the 
Sin  that  has  its  origin  in  it,  must  necessarily  be  atomic — a  mere 
series  of  single  and  isolated  acts,  or  in  the  technics  of  theology, 
actual  and  conscious  trans^gressions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Will  is  regarded  as  the  power  of  determining  the  wlide  sonl^  and 
the  soul  as  a  tcholc^  to  an  ultimate  end  of  living,  the  Sin  that  has 
its  origin  in  it,  is  dynamic — an  innnanent  process  or  state  of  the 
Will,  having  the  unity,  depth,  and  totality  of  a  nature,  and  in 
theological  2)liraseology,  is  an  evil  nature,  from  "^^'hich  all  actual 
and  volitionary  transgressions  proceed.  Tiiis  distinction  between 
the  volitionary  and  the  vuhintary  power — a  distinction  plainly 
marked  by  the  Latin  arhitrium  aiulrolu^ifas,  and  equally  i)lainly 
by  the  German  Willkuhr  and  Willc — is  important,  not  only  in- 
trin.«ically,  but,  in  order  to  an  apprehension  of  Coleridge's  view 
of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  which  we  think  does  not  diller 
materially  from  that  of  Augustine  and  the  Reformers.  For  al- 
tliougli  Coleridge  insists  earnestly  and  at  length  upon  the  d(»ctrine 
of  free  sjelf-detennination,  he  is  equally  earnest  and  decided  in 
aiTirming  the  absolute  bondage  and  heli)lessness  of  the  fallen 
human  Will.  According  to  him,  the  Will  is  capable  of  absolutely 
originating  its  states — its  holy  state  only  in  concurrence  with,  and 
aided  by,^he  One  Holy  Will  which  is  the  ground  and  support  of 
all  finite  holiness,  and  its  sinful  state  without  any  aid  or  concur- 
runcc?,  on  the  part  of  the  Infinite  Will — but  when  the  evil  moral 
fctate  lias  once  been  originated,  and  the  Will  has  once  responsibly 
formed  its  sinful  character  and  nature,  a  central  radical  change 
in  the  din*ction  and  tendency  of  this  faculty  is,  from  the  very  na* 
ture  of  the  case,  then  out  of  its  jHiwer.  For  the  Will  is  not  the 
surface-faculty  of  single  volitions,  over  which  the  individual  has 
arbitrary  control,  but  that  central  and  inmost  active  principle, 
into  which  all  the  powers  of  knowing  and  feeling  are  grafted,  as 
into  the  very  core  and  substance  of  the  personality  itself  So 
that  when  the  Will,  in  this  full  and  adequate  sense  of  the  word, 
puts  forth  its  self-movement,  it  takes  the  whole  soul  along  with 
it,  from  centre  to  circumlerencc,  leaving  no  remainder  of  power 
in  reserve,  by  which  the  existing  direction  of  its  movement  can 
l»o  reversed.  The  fall  of  the  Will,  therefore,  though  a  free  and 
celf-moved  procedure,  brings  this  faculty  into  such  a  relation  to 
holiness,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  recover  itself  back 
into  its  primitive  btate:  it  being  a  contradiction,  to  attribute  a 
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power  or  being  holy,  to  a  faculty,  the  tclide  of  whose  power  is 
already  absorbed  in  an  unintermittent  determination  to  be  evil. 
The  Will  as  thus  conceived,  is  a  unit  and  a  unity,  and  having 
once  freely  set  itself  in  the  direction  of  evil,  it  thereby,  and  in 
tlie  same  proportion,  becomes  powerless  in  respect  to  a  contrary 
direction  :  not  because,  be  it  observed,  of  any  compulsion  from 
witliout,  but  because  of  the  obstinate  energy  and  overmasterin«^ 
niomcutum  within.  It  is  an  impossibility,  for  Satan  to  cast  out 
Satjui,  because  it  is  an  incompatibility. 

Coleridjre,  in  short,  while  holding  to  the  doctrine  of  free  sell- 
deteriniiwition  witii  the  serious  earnestness  of  a  philosopher  who 
well  knew  the  vital  imjiortancc  of  it  in  a  system  of  Theism — ^the 
doctrine  of  resjxinsible  and  jiersonal  free-M'ill  being  the  very  and 
only  corrosive  of  all  pantheistic  Naturalism — at  the  same  time 
agreed  with  the  oldest  and  soun(K*st  theology  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  not  aflirming  the  existence  of  positive  and  eflicicnt 
power  in  the  fallen  Will,  cither  to  recover  itself,  or  to  maintain 
itself  in  holiness,  after  recovery.  "The  diflerenre,"  he  says, 
*•  between  a  Calvinist  and  a  Priestlcyan  Materialist-Necessitarian 
consists  in  this  :^the  former  not  only  believes  a  Will,  but  that  it 
is  equivalent  to  the  ego  ij)sc,  to  the  actual  self,  in  every  moral 
agent ;  though  ho  believes  that  in  human  nature,  it  iy  an  en* 
«laved,  becauHO  a  corrupt  Will.  In  denying  free-Will  to  the  un- 
regenerate,  he  no  more  denies  Will,  than  in  asserting  the  iK)or 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  to  be  slaves,  I  deny  tlic*m  to  be  men. 
Now  the  lftt1<T,  the  rriestlcyan,  uses  the  word  Will — not  for  any 
distinct  curresiKMident  iMiwer,  but — tor  the  mere  result  and  aggre- 
gate of  Abres,  motions,  und  sensations  ;  in  short  it  is  a  mere  gen* 
eric  tern  M'ith  him,  just  as  when  wo  say,  the  main  current  of  a 
river.*'*  In  fine  the  fallen  Will  in  relation  to  a  holy  state^n 
relation  to  the  "  new  heart**  of  the  Scriptures — is  a  capability 
and  not  an  ability,  a  recipiency  and  not  a  selfsuflicicnt  power, 
because  the  decided  and  iH)8itivo  cnergj'  of  the  faculty,  its  actual 
and  actuating  jxiwer,  is  entirely  enlisted  aud  swallowed  up  in  the 
processor  a  sinful  self-determination.  This  sinful  self-determination, 
involving  the  whole  soul  into  itself,  andimplicatiug  all  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  inward  being  of  man,  with  itself,  constitutes  that  evil 
ground  and  nature  below  the  range  of  distiuct  consciousness,  from 

*  Litemry  ReiiminB,  W<irkfl,  V.  p.  448 ;  ooinpnre  also  AiiU  to  Roflectiun 
CtMiiiiU'tit  on  AplKiriHiii  x.,  Workrt,  I.  pp.  271-2*^1. 
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wliich  all  conscious  tran^/^ssion  proceeds,  and  of  which  it  is  tha 
phonomciial  manifest atiou.  In  this  ^vay  Sin  is  seen  to  be  a  ifinfrla 
indivisible  nature,  or  disposition,  and  not  merely  an  innumerable 
series  of  isolated  acts,  and  this  nature  again  is  seen  to  be  essential 
fruilt,  because  as  oricfinated  in  a  Will  and  by  a  ^yill,  it  is  self- 
originated  and  self-determined.  In  the  phrase  of  Coleridge  man 
•*  receives  a  nature  into  his  Will,  which  by  this  very  act  becomes 
a  corrupt  Will ;  and  vice  versa  this  Will  becomes  his  nature  and 
thus  a  corrupt  nature  ;"  and  bearing  in  mind  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  Nature  and  Spirit,  the  reader  will  see  the  truth 
of  the  further  position  of  this  author,  ''  that  a  nature  in  a  Will 
is  as  inconsistent  with  freedom,  as  free  choice  with  an  incapacity 
of  choosing  anght  but  evil ;  and  that  a  free  power  in  a  nature 
to  fulfil  a  law  alK)ve  nature  in  a  startling  paradox  to  the  reason.*'* 
Respecting  the  doctrine  of  Original  Kin.  thcrelore,  we  think 
there  is  a  substantial  agreement  between  Coleridge  and  that  forni 
of  doctrine  swhich  has  come  down  in  the  Christian  Church,  as 
the  best  expression  of  both  the  Christian  experience  and  the 
Christian  reflection  ujxin  this  momentous  subject ;  and  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  a  profound  view  of  Sin  is  the  deep  and 
strong  soil  from  which  all  sound,  healthy,  and  healing  growths 
ill  theological  speculation,  shoot  up.  Depth  and  truth  of  tlieory 
here,  is  the  very  best  preventive  of  errors  and  misconceptions 
elsewhere,  and  the  very  best  mitigation,  and  remedy  for  them,  if 
they  exist. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  soundness  and  fruitfulness  of 
Coleridge's  general  method  of  Theologizing  ;  of  his  profound  be- 
lief in  the  inward  harmony  of  Reason  and  Revelation,  and  of 
that  instinctive  and  irresistible  desire,  which  he  shared  with  the 
profoundest  theologians  of  all  ages,  to  exhibit  and  establish  this 
harmony.  W^e  have  also  dwelt  upon  his  views  upon  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Fall  of  man,  selecting 
these  out  of  the  great  circle  of  Christian  doctrines,  because  they 
are  fundamental,  and  in  their  implication  contain  the  whole 
Christian  system.  It  is  impossible,  however,  within  the  space 
of  an  essay,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  desirable,  to  pursue  the  opinions 
of  this  author  through  the  whole  series  of  individual  doctrines, 
and  liaving,  as  we  think,  shown  his  substantial  agreement,  so  far 
•  Aids  to  Ivcflootiun,  Works,  I.  p.  281  (Note).  See  also  Notes  on  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Uuuni  Neccssariuni.    Literary  Renmius,  Works,  V.  p.  IV^ft. 
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B8  the  f^oneral  typo  and  character  of  his  Thoology  ib  eoncornod, 
with  tiio  Augutttiiiiaii,  wo  pass  now  to  a  brief  conAideratiou  of 
some  erroneous  and  defective  views  that  clinp;  to  it. 

Notwithstandinp^  Coleridge's  earnest  advocacy  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  sclf-detcrniining  power  of  tlie  human  Will,  whereby  the 
orijQ^iu  of  Sin  is  taken  out  of  the  course  of  Nature  and  merely 
Natural  processes,  and  brou^fht  within  the  siihere  of  freedom  ami 
amenability  to  justice,  we  think  that  the  idea  of  Guilt,  though 
by  no  means  denied,  or  unrecognized,  either  in  his  personal  expc* 
rionce  or  his  speculations,  was  not  sufliciently  deep,  clear,  and 
impressive,  for  him.  Sin,  for  him,  as  for  many  contemplative 
minds  in  the  Christian  Church — as  it  was  for  Origen  in  the  early 
Church,  for  the  Mystical  Theology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  the 
school  of  Hehieiermaelier  at  the  present  time — was  too  diHprujMir* 
tionatcly  the  corruption  and  disharmony  of  the  human  soul,  and 
not  suilieiently  its  guilt.  Now  the  strongest  motive  which  the 
Theologian,  as  distinguished  from  the  riiilosopher,  has  for  main- 
taining the  doctrine  of  Free  AVill,  is  to  iind  an  adequate  and  ra- 
tional ground  ibr  the  responsibility  and  criminality  of  the  human 
soul  as  fallen  and  corrupt.  He  is  not  so  anxious,  if  he  is  thought- 
ful and  wise,  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  self-determination  in 
reference  to  the  origin  of  holiness  (though  in  this  reference  the 
doctrine  is  important)  as  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  Sin  :  know- 
ing that  while  there  is  little  hazard  in  attributing  too  much  to 
the  Divine  agency,  in  the  production  of  moral  good,  there  is  the 
greatest  of  hazard,  in  implieatiiig  the  Deity  in  the  origin  of  moral 
evil.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  so  determined  an  advocate 
of  the  doctrine  of  human  freedom  a-)  Coleridge  was,  should  have 
not  only  seen  that  the  very  essence  of  Sin,  as  self-willed,  and 
thereby  distinguinhed  from  all  other  forms  of  evil,  consists  in  its 
ill-deifort  and  penality,  and  that  therefore  its  first  aiul  most  im- 
]K)rtant  relation  is  to  Law  and  Justice,  but  should  especially  have 
allowed  this  view  to  have  mouhled  and  shaped  in  a  jiroper  de- 
gree his  theory  of  Kedemption.  Ihit  the  scheme  which  Coleridge 
prenents  in  the  Aids  to  RvJIccfion  is  defective  in  not  insisting  with 
cmi)hasis  upon  the  truth,  that  as  the  essential  nature  of  sin  (by 
virtue  of  which  it  is  dillercnt  in  kind  from  all  other  forms  of  evil, 
and  becomes,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  cv'd  jier  sc)  is  guilt,  so 
an  essefitial  clement  in  any  remedial  jilan  must  be  atonement  oi 
expiation.     The  correlate  to  guilt  is  atonement,  and  to  attempt 
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to  satibfy  ihoso  ii|K*ciric  waiiU  orUio  Hliifiil  soul,  ^I'hich  spring  out 
orrernorHo  of  coiiMciLMice,  wiiic^li  iH  the  frit  and  living  relation  ot 
i»iu  to  law  and  justice,  by  a  mere  provinion  for  spiritual  8anctifi« 
cation,  however  Heeded  and  neeesKary  this  may  be,  in  its  own 
place,  muHt  be  like  the  attempt  to  FatiMfy  tliirHt  with  food. 
Coleridge  was  repelled  from  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement. 
byi*omeortho  mechanical  Kdiemes  and  iorms  under  which  it  has 
been  exhibited,  but  if,  as  the  best  theology  of  the  church  hat 
penerally  done,  he  had  looked  at  it  from  the  view-point  of  the 
€ifjwlufc  7Uitnrc  of  justice,  and  had  brcnight  it  under  the  catej^ory 
of  want  and  correlate — one  of  the  moiit  vital  of  all,  and  one  with 
Avliich  Coleridf^e's  own  mind  was  thoroughly  familiar — it  seems 
to  UH  that  ho  wotdd  have  seen,  that  although  the  terms  ranmm 
and  ptupiind  of  a  drht,  when  ajiplied  to  the  agency  of  tho  Ife- 
deemer,  are  indeeil  metaphorical,  the  term  saaijiritd  crjnttfitffi, 
is  not.*'  If  he  had  HieadfuHlly  contemplated  tho  subjective 
wants  of  the  human  M)uI,  while  filled  with  tho  conM^iousness 
uf  guilt,  and  before  that  senne  of  corrujUion  and  those  yearn- 
ings for  holiness  of  heart,  which  arc  tho  consequent  rather  thuu 
antecedent  of  regeneration,  have  sprung  up  in  it,  and  then  had 
gone  still  farllier  and  contemplated  the  dread  obje<;tivc  ground 
of  this  remorseful  and  guilty  conscience,  in  the  Divine  justice, 
v/hich  through  this  finite  medium,  reveals  itself  against  all 
unrighteousness,  he  would  have  seen  as  the  Augustines,  the 
Auselms,  the  Calvins,  and  the  Howes  have  seen,  that  there  is  a 
rational  necessity  for  the  expiation  of  guilt — a  necessity  founded 
secondarily,  in  the  rational  nature  and  moral  wants  of  man,  and 
therefore  primarily,  in  the  nature  and  attributes  of  that  infmitely 
Holy  Being,  M'ho  made  man  in  His  own  image  and  after  His 
>wii  likeness. 

•  Sec  AiJn  to  lirfirctton,  Apli.  xix.:  Comniont,  Works,  I.  pp.  306-321. 
We  uovtT  read  this  nrdoiit  but  imTvly  aiialoirical  urj^uiiient  Ai^aiiitit  subttti* 
tuted  poiml  sufToriug  within  tlic  Spiritual  uphcrc  t>f  justice,  based  upon  tlio 
merely  Natural,  and  wholly  uiijuilicial,  relation  of  a  son  to  his  mother,  with- 
out thinking  of  the  words  in  WalU-usteiu, 

"0  thou  art  biiud,  with  thy  deep  seeing  eyes." 
Tlicre  IS  no  inward  and  real  analojry  Ix'tween  ihe  two  spheres.  Tliere  can 
be  no  legitimate  arjjuinj^  from  a  sphere,  from  whieli  tlie  retributive  is  alto- 
t^i'ther  exeluded,  sueli  as  that  t>f  the  mother  and  child,  over  into  a  sphere 
iu  which  the  ritribntive  is  the  sole  eh'ioent,  bueh  as  that  of  God  the  just 
iMid  muii  tho  jiuilty.     It  is  tnTwiaan:  t:^  a//.u  >i'*"H;.  .^^^ by GoOglc 
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Moreovor>  in  takiiiff  tho  poMition  ivliich  ho  docs— vis.|  that  thi 
real  and  absolute  relation  of  tho  FaHHJon  of  tho  Rcdeomer  to  tha 
Divino  attributcii,  in  a  rnyntery,  in  such  fonKO  that  nothinfi;  can  be 
ailimied  concerning  it,  tliat  can  bo  intelli^iblo  to  tho  hninan  in- 
tellect, or  edilying  to  tho  Iiuinan  heart  (ibr  thin  in  naul,  ivhen  it 
ig  Hiinl  that  the  Bubjectivo  conKcqnenccn  in  tlie  redeemed,  aro  all 
tliat  can  bo  known  upon  tlio  subject),  Coleridge  Mtandii  in  re« 
inaikablo  inconHistenry  with  liiuwelf.  Wo  have  seen  that  oven 
tlio  Trinity  waH  not  by  liiiri  regarded  afl  a  myHtery,  in  this 
modern,  but  really  improper,  Kenm*,  of  Htandiii^  in  no  Hort  of  re* 
lation  to  a  ration.'il  inlelli^^rn(^e ;  in  ihiri  Henno  of  containing;  no 
element  of  the  ratiruial  nnd  mental,  upon  wliirdi  tho  hiunanmind 
ean  Heixo  hm  a  {Niiut  of  union  fiud  eomnnmion.  And  yet  ono 
M'liolo  Hide  of  llio  work  of  Jtcdi'm|ition— tluit  nido  too  whieh  Klundtf 
in  the  very  eloHoHt  eomieetion  with  llio  d«M'pi*Ht  and  inont  awful 
•I'liMo  in  the  human  fwiul — the  Hruno  of  f^iiilt— and  miniMtem  to 
the  d3e]K!Mt  and  moMt  awful  craving;  tbat  ever  erner/^oK  into  tha 
horizon  of  couHciouHueHH — the  craving  ilir  a  deliveranrefrom^milt 
ofi  real  grounds^  t.  c,  on  fftotnidH  of  justice :  (a  craving  that  lief 
at  the  bottom  of  tlio  whole  system  of  sacrifices,  Pa^^an  as  well  ai 
Jewish,  and  is  both  their  rational  justification  and  explanation)*- 
this  whole  side  of  the  work  of  Redemption  is  thrown  utterly  out 
of,  and  beyond  the  range  of  the  human  mind,  so  that  although 
its  consequences  in  tho  redeemed  may  bo  known,  its  own  inward 
nature — tlic  ground  and  origin  of  these  very  consequences — is  as 
utterly  unknown  and  unknowable  as  that  of  a  "  gorgon  ot 
ehimicra  dire  !"  But  aside  from  this  inconsistency  it  is  a  fatal 
objection  to  this  theory,  that  thase  consequences  themselves — this 
Christian  peace  of  conscience  and  sense  of  reconciliation  with  a 
Holy  Lawgiver— can  not  come  into  existence  through  such  an  ig- 
norant and  blind  faith  as  the  koul  is  shut  up  to  on  this  scheme. 
Such  eilects  can  not  proceed  from  such  a  cause.  Hero,  if  any- 
where in  the  wholo  field  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  there 
must  be  the  union  of  fuith  with  insight.  There  must  bo  some 
knowledge  of  tho^w/zyw-sc  a\u\  2mr])ort  of  the  death  of  the  Son 
of  God — some  knowledge  of  the  inward  and  real  relation  which 
the  substituted  suflerings  of  Christ  sustain  to  divine  justice — before 
tho  guilt-stricken  spirit  looking  about  instinctively,  but  despair* 
iogly*  for  an  atonement  of  guilt,  can  confidently  and  calmly  rest 
in  them  for  purposes  of  justification.     At  tho  very  lea^t  their  in 
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trinsic  adaptation  to  tho  end  proposed  and  dcsiied— their  ade 
quacy — must  be  rccoguiznd  by  tho  mind,  and  M'hat  is  such  reco^ 
nition  but  a  species  and  a  grade  of  knowledge  respecting  theii 
nature,  fitness  and  rational  necessity  ?  The  faith  of  the  common 
Christian  contains  the  rationale  of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  for 
the  origin  and  existence  of  this  faith  itself,  is  explicable  only  on 
the  hypothesis  that  there  is  reason  in  the  doctrine  ;  and  if  it  is 
rational  it  is  apprehensible. 

While,  however,  \ve  are  noticing  this  defect  in  Coleridge's 
Btatcrncut  of  the  doctrine  of  Redemption,  it  ought  at  the  same  time 
to  be  observed,  that  he  Avas  not  impelled  to  the  view  he  took,  by 
a  morbid  and  feeble  moral  sentiment,  or  from  any  disposition  to 
merge  all  the  Divine  attributes  into  an  irrational  and  blind  Be- 
nevolence. It  was  an  intellectual,  more  than  a  moral  defect, 
with  him,  for  when  he  is  himself  opposing  Sociuianism — and  few 
minds  have  been  more  heartily  opposed  to  it  than  his — we  find 
him  employing  the  very  same  objections  to  a  scheme  of  salvation 
that  makes  no  provision  ibr  the  guilt  of  man  and  the  Justice  of 
Go<l,  which  the  orthodox  mind  has  urged  in  all  ages.  **  Socini- 
anism,"  he  says,  '*  is  not  a  religion,  but  a  theory,  and  that  too,  a 
very  pernicious,  or  a  very  unsatisfactory  theory.  Pernicious — for 
it  excludes  all  our  deep  and  awful  ideas  of  the  ])erfect  holiness  of 
God,  His  justice  and  His  mercy,  and  thereby  makes  the  voice  of 
conscience  a  delusion,  as  having  no  correspondent  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  legislator ;  regarding  God  as  merely  a  good-natured 
pleasure-giver,  so  happiness  is  produced,  indiflerent  as  to  the 
means  : — unsatisfactory,  for  it  promises  forgiveness,  without  any 
solution  of  the  iUjjiculty  of  the  co^nixitihility  of  this^  tviththe 
Tustice  of  God:'* 

In  other  placcs,t  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  him  expressing 
himself,  respecting  the  more  mechanical  view  of  this  doctrine, 
with  an  impatience  and  rashness,  which  a  deeper,  calmer,  and 
more  truly  philosophic  insight  into  it,  would  have  precluded.  For 
ho  who  has  meditated  profoundly  upon  the  Divine  Being,  and 
has  thoughtfully  asked  himself  the  question  : — Has  the  Deity  af- 
fections in  any  sense,  and  what  solid  meaning  have  such  terms  as 
Anger  and  Propitialio?i,  when  applied  to  Him? — will  not  be  in 
haste  to  condemn  ev:ui  ihe  most  inadequate  statement  upon  this 
"  abyssmal  subject,"  provided  he  sees  that  its  general  meaning; 

♦  Lit.  Rem.,  Works,  V.  pp.  552,  653,  and  oomparo  V.  pp.  447,  448, 

t  Lit.  llcm..  Works,  V.  p.  74.  e.  g.  '  r  ooalo 
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and  purport  is  on  the  right  side  of  tho. great  eontrovemy.  That 
Coleridge  had  not  speculatively  reached  tho  bottom  of  this  doe- 
trine,  and  acquired  a  view  of  it  as  profound  and  comprehensive 
as  that  of  Amelm,  e.  g.  in  his  Cur  Dcu$  Jiomo  ?  or  as  that  to 
•which  a  tract,  like  Owen's,  on  tho  absdute  nature  of  Divine 
Justice,  leads,  is  evident  from  the  irresolution  of  his  mind,  and 
the  unsteadiness  of  his  attitude.*  In  fine,  as  we  remarked  at  the 
outset,  tho  defect  in  Coleridge's  view  of  this  subject  is  traceable 
to  a  deficiency  in  his  theoretic  view  of  Sin  in  one  of  its  two  main 
aspects.  The  Idea  was  not  full.  And  perhaps  the  cause  of  this 
speculative  deficiency  was  a  practical  one  at  bottom.  Like  many 
otlicr  contemplative  spirits,  Coleridge  came  into  Christianity 
gradually,  and  not  through  a  violent  inward  crisis,  and  hence  his 
exiierimental  consciousness  of  Sin,  though  not  by  any  means  en- 
tirely lacking  the  element  of  remorse,  was  yet  predominantly  a 
sense  of  bondage  and  corruption.  W^e  doubt  not  that  Coleridgc*8 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Redemption  (as  would  that  of  Schlei- 
erinacher)  would  have  been  diilcrcnt  from  what  it  now  is,  by  a 
very  im])ortant  modification,  had  his  own  Christian  consciousness 
been  the  result  of  such  an  inward  conflict  with  Guilt,  as  Luther*8 
was,  or  of  such  a  keen  insight  into  the  nature  of  Law  and  Jus- 
tice, as  Calvin  had,  instead  of  being,  as  it  was,  the  result  of  a 
comparatively  quiet  transition  into  Chrii^tianity  and  gro\i't)i 
therein  ;  in  which  process  the  yearning  after  Iioliness  and  pn- 
rity,  instead  of  the  craving  after  atonement  for  agonizing  Guilt  in 
the  conscience,  M'as  the  predominant,  tliough  not  sfAc,  feeling. 

In  respect  to  the  views  of  Coleridge  upon  the  subject  of  Inspi 
ration,  it  is  not  our  purjiose  to  enter  into  any  detail,  but  simply 
to  notice  the  defect  in  the  general  principle  adopted  by  him. 
This  principle,  to  state  it  in  a  >vord,  is  as  follow^ : — In  determining 
the  absolute  truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Objective 
generally,  is  subordinate  to  the  Subjective.  With  the  exception 
of  those  particular  cases,  in  which  the  Objective'  Revelation  ex- 
plicitly claims  a  paramount  sui)eriority  to  the  Subjective  Intelli- 
gence, by  asserting  a  direct  dictation  or  revelation  from  God,  the 

•  When  himself  attaeking  Soeininiiidm,  Colcridi^e  employs  the  phra.Hool 
ogy  of  the  Calviuist,  ami  seeiiu*  thereby  tt)  reserve  the  attacking  of  Calvin- 
ism as  a  pecultum  of  his  own  :  za  Johnson  allowed  no  one  to  abuse  Goldsmith 
but  himself.  See  Lit.  Rent,  pa^im,  ami  observe  tlie  general  animtit  of  thf 
notes  oil  Jcrfm^f  Taylor,  and  on  A  BarriiiUr*$  Ilinii. 
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former  has  intrinsic  authority  or  validity,  only  so  far  as  it  acquires 
it  before  tho  bar  of  the  individual  judgment.  The  Subjective 
Reason,  ^vitIl  the  exception  specified,  is  placed  first,  as  the  fixed 
and  absolute  norm  or  rule  to  which  tho  Objective  Reason  is  to  be 
brought  up  and  conformed.  Now  the  strongest  objection  to  this 
theory  of  Revelation  is  to  be  derived  from  the  principles  of  tli« 
])hilo8ophy  adopted,  as  M'o  have  endeavored  to  show,  by  Coleridge 
himself.  But  even  if  we  should  regard  him  as  an  adherent  of 
the  later  German  philosophy,  tlie  absolute  and  fixed  truth  would 
not  lie  in  the  Subject  alone,  but  in  the  identity  of  the  Subject 
and  tho  Object — in  a  common  groiiiul  that  contains  both  factors. 
And  even  this  position  would  be  more  sound  and  less  objection- 
able when  applied  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  individual  mind 
and  Divine  Revelation  than  the  one  which  we  have  mentioned 
above,  and  M'hich  is  really  tenable  only  by  an  adherent  of  Fichte's 
system,  in  which  the  truth  is  laid  in  the  Subject  wholly.  Even 
on  the  principles  of  the  philoso])hy  of  Identity,  the  truth  would 
iK)t  be  wholly  and  ultimately  in  the  Subjectivp,  nor  M'ould  tho 
Objective  Revelation  be  so  passively  exposed  to  the  fhictuations 
of  an  individual  consciousness,  because,  at  the  very  least,  there 
would  be  room  lor  action  and  reaction,  of  correction  and  counter' 
•uirrection. 

But  we  think  it  lias  been  made  out,  that  Coleridge,  on  this 
point  of  tho  relation  of  the  Subject  to  the  Object,  ultimately 
adn|)ted  the  vieMS  of  the  Critical  phihmojihy,  substantially  those 
of  all  theistic  systems,  whieh  exphiins  the  jujssibility  of  knowl- 
edge, by  a  preconlorinity  of  the  Subject  to  the  Ohjeet,  instead  of 
an  identity  of  substance  between  them.  On  this  system  there  is 
n  dualism  between  the  Object  and  the  Subject,  Of  the  two,  the 
former  is  the  unlimited  and  the  universal,  and  stands  over  against 
the  latter  as  the  limited  and  particular.  It  is  the  Objective^ 
therelbre,  which  possesses  the  fixed  and  uniform  character  (in  this 
instance,  the  infallibility)  to  M'hich  the  Subjective  comes  up  with 
its  pre-conformed  powers  of  apprehension,  and  the  function  of  the 
latter  consequently,  is  a  recipient  instead  of  an  originant  or  crea- 
tive one,  as  in  tho  system  of  Fichte,  or  a  self-developing  one,  as  in 
the  system  of  Schelling  and  Ilegel. 

Wo  are  aware  that  Coleridge  believed  that  the  Scriptures  are, 
as  matter  of  fact,  true  on  all  primary  points,  and  that  tho^u 
Christian  doctrines  which  he,  in  common  with  the  Christina 
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Church,  regarded  as  vital  to  human  salvation,  are  all  plainly  re* 
vealed  in  them.     This  ought  to  be  noticed,  because  this  of  itself 
separates  him  heaven-wide,  from  a  mere  Rationalist,  and  places 
him  in  the  same  general  class  with  the  evangelical  school  of 
theologians  in  Germany,  in  respect  to  this  doctrine  of  Inspiration. 
Still  we  regard  it  an  error  in  him,  and  in  them,  that  the  Canon 
is  not  contemplated  as  a  complete  whole  in  and  by  itself,  having 
a  common  origin  in  the  Divine  Mind,  in  such  sense,  that  as  a 
body  of  information  it  is  infallibly  correct  on  all  the  subjects  that 
come  within  its  scope  and  purpose.     There  must  be  truth  some- 
where, in  regard  to  all,  even  the  most  unimportant  particulars 
of  history,  biography,  and  geography,  that  enter  into  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  and  it  seems  to  us  altogether  the 
most  rational,  in  accordance  with  the  general  principle  enounced 
above,  to  presume  and  assume  that  it  lies  in  the  Canon  itself^ 
in  the  outward  Revelation  considered  as  a  finished  wliole,  and  an 
infallible  unit  and  unity.    These  secondary  matters  arc  always  an 
important,  and  sometimes  vital,  part*  of  the  great  whole,  and  as 
they  are  so  integrated  into  the  solid  doctrinal  substance  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  they  can  not  be  taken  out  of  it,  any  more  than 
the  blue  veins  can  be  from  the  solid  marble,  why  is  it  not  ra- 
tional to  believe,  that  they  had  the  same  common  origin  M'ilh  the 
doctrines  and  fuf;damental  truths  themselves,  which  arc  cncnistctl 
and  crystallized  in  them — in  other  words,  that  the  Divine  Mind, 
whetlier  as  positively  revealing,  or  inspiring,  or  superintending,  is 
the  ultimate  Author  of  tlio  whole  ?     There  are  but  two  objec- 
tions to  this  position.     The  first  is — that  the  inspired  writers  bo- 
come  thereby,  mere  amanuenses  and  automata.     This  objectiou 
has  no  force  for  one  who  believes  that  the  Divine  can,  and  doesi, 
dwell  and  work  in  the  Human,  in  the  most  real  and  absolute 
rianner,   without  in  the  least   mutilating   or   suppressing    the 

*  In  imne  iDstanccs  at  least,  a  vital  part ;  as  e,  g.  the  bit)griipbio  mcmoirB 
of  the  Kcdccmcr  by  the  Evangelists.  If  tlicsc  arc  not  infullibio  as  history, 
tlu*a  the  whole  Christian  Keligion  itistaiitoiicously  disappears: — for  the 
P«.M'8oiiagc  iu  whom  it  centres  and  rests  ciia  not  be  proved  to  have  liad  an 
existence  in  Bpnce  and  time,  and  the  forecasting  intimations  which  the 
human  soul  (of  a  Plato,  e.  g,)  has  had  of  a  Kcdccmcr  to  come,  would  imiC 
Kive  it  from  skepticism  and  despair.  Hence  the  four  gospels,  in  the  lnt€ 
contest  between  Nationalism  and  Supcruaturalism  in  Germany,  have  bf^^n 
the  hott<«t  part  of  the  battlefield. 
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Human,  and  ought  not  to  be  urged  by  one  who  believes  in  tne 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  regenerate  soul.  As  in  thw 
instance,  the  Human  can  not  bo  separated  from  the  Divine,  in 
the  individual  consciousness,  and  all  ^'  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit" 
seem  to  be  the  very  spontaneity  of  the  human  soul  itself,  so  in  the 
instance  of  the  origination  of  the  body  of  Holy  Writ,  while  all, 
even  the  minutest,  parts  have  the  flexibility,  freshness,  and  natu- 
ralncss  of  i>urely  human  productions,  there  is  yet  in  and  through 
them  all,  tlie  unerring  agency  of  the  Supreme  Mind.  In  other 
words,  the  Supreme  Intelligence  is  the  organizing  ]7rinciple  of 
that  outstanding  body  of  information  which  is  called  the  Bible, 
and  working  like  any  other  organizing  principle,  with  thorough^ 
nesSy  produces  a  whole,  that  is  characterized  by  its  own  charac- 
teristic— pcrlection  of  knowledge — even  as  life  in  the  natural 
world  diliuses  itself  and  produces  all  the  characteristic  marks  of 
life,  out  to  the  rim  of  the  tiniest  leaf.  The  second  objection,  and 
a  fatal  one,  if  it  can  be  maintained,  is — that  there  are  actual 
errors  in  the  Scriptures,  on  points,  in  regard  to  which,  they  pro- 
fess to  teach  the  truth.  Let  this  be  shown,  if  it  can  be,  but  until 
it  has  been  shown,  without  possibility  of  contradiction,  the  Chris 
tian  mind  is  certainly  rational,  in  continuing  to  assinne  and  afTinn 
the  infallibility  of  the  Written  Word.  We  say  this  with  conli- 
denco,  because  out  of  the  great  number  of  alleged  errors  and 
contradictions  that  liave  been  urged  against  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  there  is  not  a  single  one  established  as  such 
on  grounds  that  render  it  absurd  for  a  defender  of  the  doctrine  to 
take  the  opposite  side.  There  is  no  list  of  conceded  errors  in  the 
Scriptures.  There  are  many  diniculties  still  remaining,  we 
grant,  but  while  there  is  not  a  single  case  in  which  the  absolute 
and  unapi>ealuble  settlement  has  resulted  in  establishing  the  fact 
of  undoubted  error,  there  are  many  in  M'hich  it  has  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration.  No  one  acquainted 
with  the  results  of  the  severe  and  skejitlcal  criticism  to  which 
the  Canon  has  been  subjected  for  the  last  Iialfeentury  in  Ger- 
many, will  deny  that  the  number  of  apparent  contradictions  and 
errors  is  much  smaller  now,  than  it  M'as  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  and  tliat  the  remainder  of  the  series  is  diminishing.  And 
had  Coleridge  himself  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  Biblical  Crit- 
icism in  that  country  where  the  foundation  of  his  views  on  thia 
subject  seems  to  have  been  laid,  he  would  undoubtcdjy  have  seen 
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reasoiiB  for  rejecting  some  erroneous  hypotheaos,  which,  though 
exploded  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  clung  to  him  till  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  seenis  in  regard  to  such  an  important  point,  as  the 
inspiration  and  canonical  authority  of  the  Cliristopeedia^  in  both 
Matthew's  and  Luke's  gospels,  e.  g,  not  to  have  made  any  ad- 
vance upon  the  general  views  of  the  brilliant  but  superficial 
Eichorn,  who  M^as  his  teacher  in  1799. 

This  whole  subject  of  Inspiration,  a  most  important,  and  a  most 
diflicult  one,  in  some  respects,  turns  upon  the  true  relation  of  the 
Subjective  to  the  Objective,  and  particularly  of  the  Human  to 
the  Divine  Reason.     AVe  can  not  but  regard  the  theory  of  In- 
spiration  set  forth  by  Coleridge,  in  common  with  that  spiritual 
school  of  tlieologiaus  in  (.icrniiiuy,  which  is  destined  to  exert  a 
great,  and  we  believe,  on  the  whole,  salutary  influence  upon  the 
theology  of  this  couutry  and  Great  Britain,  ibr  some  time  to  come, 
as  in  direct  opposition  to  that  sober  and  rational  philosophy  which 
regards  the  Objective  as  fixed,  reliable,  and  absolute,  and  con- 
ceives of  the  Subjective  as  designed  to  receive  this  into  itself  with 
intelligence  and  ireedom,  and  as  really  free  from  iluctuatiou  and 
error  only  so  far  as  it  partakes  of  the  fixedness  and  truth  of  the 
Objective.     The  finite  Reason  is  rather  a  recipiency  than  a  self- 
subsistent  power,  according  to  Kant  and  Jacobi,  and  there  are 
passages  in  these  volumes  that  endorse  this.     The  Human  Mind 
is  rather  a  capacity,  than  a  self  sufficing  fulness  like  the  Divine 
Mind  ;  and  therelbro  the  only  rational  attitude  of  the  Subjective 
Intelligence  towards  an  Objective  Revelation,  and  towanls  all 
Revelation  of  the  Supreme  Reason,  is  that  of  intelligent  and  liv- 
ing recipiency.     The  Christian  consciousness  itself  can  not  safely 
be  lell  to  its  own  independent  movement,  without  any  mouldtii<; 
and  modifying  influence  of  the  Written  AVord.     The  outward, 
fixed,  and  seli-included  Revelation,  nmst  go  down,  through  all  the 
ages  and  changes  of  the  Christian  experience  and  Christian  doc- 
trine, as  the  absolute  norm  by  which  the  whole  jirocess  of  prac- 
tical  and  siM'culativc  development  is  1o  be  protected  from  devia- 
tions to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left.     The  Canon  is  to  steady 
and  solidify  that  living  process  of  thinking  and  of  feeling  which  'w 
cmboilied  and  manifested  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  keep   it 
from  the  extremes  on  either  hand,  to  which  a  finite  mhid  and  a 
living  process  are  ever  liable.     Neither  the  practical  nor  tlu» 
•  lit.  lUmain^  Works,  V.  pp.  76,  78,  79.  5.']2. 
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Bciontific  form  of  a  particular  doctrine,  or  of  Christian  Tlieolog} 
(i^cncrally,  may  be  sought  ibr  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  ex* 
ccpt  as  it  has  been  rectified  and  purified  by  the  Seriptures^n 
this  Subjective,  except  as  it  has  been  rectified  from  its  errors,  and 
purified  from  its  foreign  elements  by  the  conscious  reception 
into  itself  of  this  Objective,  -which  is  absolutely  free  from  both 
There  would  be  more  weight  in  the  doctrine  of  the  authority  of 
the  flnite  Reason,  and  the  Christian  consciousness,  than  there  now 
is,  if  all  the  processes  of  the  human  soul— even  the  regenerate 
human  soul — were  fiormal  processes.  But  he  has  studied  the 
histor}'  of  even  Christian  Speculation,  to  little  purpose,  who  has 
not  learned  from  it,  the  need  of  an  objective  and  fixed  authority 
Ibr  iho  fallen  human  mind.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  thinking  ot 
the  human  mind  has  never  been  nearer  the  central  line  of  truth, 
tiian  M'hile  it  has  been  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of 
Christianity.  Christian  Philosophy  is  far  nearer  this  centre  than 
the  best  schools  of  merely  Pagan  philosophy.  And  yet  how  fluo 
tuating  has  been  the  movement,  and  what  constant  need  there 
has  been  of  an  absolute  standard  by  which  to  determine  and  cor- 
rect the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind  !  We  think  that  in  his 
strong  belief  that  Christianity  is  absohitely  rational,  and  in  his 
earnqst  desire  to  exhibit  it  as  such,  Colcri<Ige  was  led,  at  times 
certainly,  to  attribute  a  greater  ]M)\ier  of  origination  to  the  finite 
Keason  than  it  really  ]K)K<c'sse.s,  and  to  ibrget  that  as  an  endow- 
inent  superinduced,  and  not  us  the  wh<»lo  esseneo  of  the  finite 
inhid,  Keason  in  man,  though  the  same  in  kind  with  the  Su[)rcme 
Keoson,  is  not  that  infinite  jdcnltude  of  Wisdom,  which  is  incom 
municablo  to  a  created  Spirit. 

Wo  have  been  the  more  frco  and  full,  in  speaking  of  the  views 
of  Coleridge  upon  the  two  topics  of  Vicarious  Atonement^  and 
Inspiration^  because  wo  believe  that  the  defect  in  them  origi- 
nated not  so  much  from  a  moral  as  from  a  speculative  source. 
AVc  have  already  spoken  of  the  manner  in  which  ho  identifies 
liiniself  with  the  orthodox  feeling  and  view,  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  Atonement,  when  himself  opposing  Socinianism,  and 
nny  on  ,  who  will  carefully  peruse  the  expressions  of  reverence 
and  awe  for  the  Scriptnr*',  which  spontaneously  break  from  him, 
and  bear  in  mind  that  whatever  may  be  the  actual  influence^ 
the  serious  and  solemn  jmrjMSCf  of  his  little  tract,  was  to 
strengthen  the  Bible  in  its  claims  upon  the  Ii^ijjnj|^^(^ind,  as  the 
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loarco  of  rclij^ous  knowledge,  can  not  doubt  that  Coleridge  was  in- 
duced to  reject  the  common  theory  of  Inspiration  from  a  conviction 
that  it  really  defeated  its  own  end,  and  not  becauso  he  wished 
to  weaken  in  the  least,  the  belief  of  Christendom  in  the  Divine 
Oracles.  While  therefore  we  have  distinctly  expressed  our  con- 
victions upon  these  points,  wo  wish  at  the  same  time  to  remind 
the  reader  that  these  defects,  though  important,  are  not  the  sub- 
stance and  staple  of  the  theological  opinions  of  this  author. 
Notwithstanding  a  partial  disagreement  with  the  Christian 
Mind  upon  these  subjects,  there  is  a  positive  and  profound  agree- 
ment with  it,  on  all  the  other  important  doctrines  of  Christianity ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  a  fundamental  agreement 
with  such  a  body  of  truth  as  the  Christian  Religion,  a  basis  is 
laid  fur  the  ultimate  correction  of  views  and  opinions  not  in  con- 
sonance with  it.  When  a  mind  has  once  received  into  itself  the 
substance  of  Christianity,  it  is  its  tendency,  to  deepen  and  widen 
its  own  religious  consciousness,  and  in  this  process,  foreign  and 
contradictory  elements  are  finally  cast  out  of  it,  by  its  own 
saliency  and  vitality.  In  the  case  of  Coleridge,  it  should  more- 
over be  obscrve<l,  that  he  was  compelled  to  clear  himself  of  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  and  religion,  inimical  to  a  theistic  Philosophy 
and  a  spiritual  Christianity,  in  and  during  the  development  of 
his  positive  and  final  o])iaions ;  and  hence,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  these  latter  should,  hero  and  there,  exhibit  the 
vanishing  hues  of  the  forinor.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
some  particles  of  the  chaotic  slime  should  have  c]eave«I  to  him» 
compelled  as  ho  was,  to  paw  himself  out  of  ground,  like  the  first 
lion.* 

We  have  now  as  briefly  as  possible,  touched  upon  the  leading 
points  in  the  Philosophy  and  Theology  of  Coleridge,  thereby  tc 
show  M'hat  is  the  general  drift  and  spirit  of  his  speculations  in 
these  two  highest  departments  of  knowledge.  We  have  not  been 
anxious  to  defend  this  Author  upon  each  and  every  one  of  th« 
various  topics  on  which  he  has  given  the  world  his  thoughts,  be* 
lieving  that  on  some  of  them  he  is  indefensible.     At  the  same 


•       •       •       •       now  half  appeared 

Tlio  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 

His  hinder  parts ;  thca  springs,  as  broke  from  bonds, 

And  rampant  shidces  Lis  brinded  mane.  *      Par.  Losi,  E  VII 
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time  we  have  cxpres^^ed  a  decided  opinion,  that  in  respeet  gen- 
erally to  the  hi<^hcst  problems  of  Philosophy  and  Theology,  the 
opinions  of  Coleridge  are  every  way  worthy  of  being  classed  with 
those  of  the  master  minds  of  the  race.  We  are  confident  that 
these  volumes  contain,  ader  subtracting  the  subtrahend,  a  body 
of  thought  upon  tlie  highest  themes  of  reflection,  well  worthy 
of  the  study  of  every  mind  that  is  seeking  a  deep,  clear,  and  ex- 
panded development  of  itself  Into  the  great  variety  of  philo- 
sophical theories,  and  the  great  diversity  in  the  ways  and  methodj 
of  thinking,  characteristic  of  this  age,  we  think  the  speculations 
of  Coleridge  deserve  to  be  cast,  and  believe  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  thoroughly  apprehended,  and  thereby  enter 
vitally  into  the  thinking  worM,  will  they  allay  the  furious  fer- 
mentation that  is  going  on,  and  introduce  unity,  order,  serenity, 
and  health,  into  the  mental  processes  of  the  times.  We  believe 
that  they  will  do  still  more  than  this.  We  believe  that  they 
will  help  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  of  educated 
men,  in  that  Platonic  method  of  ])hilosopliizing,  which  has  coina 
down  through  all  the  mutations  in  the  philo.sophie  world,  which 
has  survived  them  all,  which,  more  than  any  other  method,  has 
shown  an  aflinity  with  Religion — natural  and  revealed — and 
which,  through  its  doctrine  of  seminal  and  germinant  Ideas,  has 
been  the  feilile  root  of  all  the  finest  growths  and  fruitage  of 
the  human  mind. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

This  corrected  Edition  of  the  Aids  to  Reflection  is  commendod 
to  Chriiftian  readers,  in  the  hope  and  the  trust  tliat  the  power 
which  the  book  has  already  exercised  over  hundreds,  it  may,  by 
God's  furtherance,  hereafter  exercise  over  thousands.  No  ajre, 
since  Christianity  liad  a  name,  has  more  jiointedly  neede<l  the 
mental  discipHne  taught  in  this  work  than  that  in  which  M'e  now 
live  ;  when,  in  the  Author's  own  wordi*,  all  the  fifreat  ideas  or 
verities  of  relinriou  seem  in  danger  of  bcinr(  condensed  into  idols, 
or  evaporated  into  inelaphors.  Between  the  encroachments,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  those  who  so  magnify  means  that  they  practi- 
cally  impeach  the  8U|)remacy  of  the  ends  which  tlioso  means 
wore  iiifmnt  to  subserve  ;  and  of  tlioMo,  on  the  other  hand,  who, 
engroHsed  in  tlie  contrniphition  of  the  great  Kedemptive  Act, 
rashly  diKrcganl  or  dcpreriate  the  ap|M)inted  ordinances  of  grace  ; 
—between  tliose  wlio,  confonnding  the  sensuous  UnderMtunding, 
varying  in  every  individual,  with  the  univernal  Hnimu,  the 
image  of  (iod,  the  same  in  uU  men,  inrulrate  a  so-ealled  faith, 
having  no  demonstrated  harmony  with  the  attributes  of  God,  or 
the  essential  laws  of  humanity,  and  being  sometimes  ineouHistent 
with  both  ;  and  tho^e  again  who  re<|uiring  a  logical  prcwf  of 
that  wliieh,  tliough  not  contradicting,  d(H*s  in  its  very  kind,  tran- 
scend,  our  reason,  virtually  deny  the  existence  of  true  faith  alto* 
pether  ; — between  these  almost  equal  enemies  of  the  truth,  Cole- 
ridge,—in  all  his  works,  but  jire-eminently  in  this — has  kindled 
an  inextinguishable  beacon  of  warning  and  of  guidance.  In  so 
doing,  ho  Ims  taken  his  stand  on  the  sure  word  of  Scripture,  and 
18  supported  by  the  authority  of  almost  every  one  of  our  great 
divines,  before  the  prevalence  of  that  system  of  philos4)phy 
(Locke's),  which  no  consistent  reasoner  can  possibly  rcconciU 
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with  the  undoubted  meaning  of  the  Articles  and  Fonnularies  of 
the  English  Church  : — 

In  eauMaque  vedet,  eamamque  juvatitibus  armit. 

The  Editor  had  intended  to  ofTer  to  the  reader  a  few  wordt 
by  way  of  introduction  to  some  of  the  leading  points  of  philoso- 
phy contained  in  this  Volume.  But  he  has  been  delighted  to 
fmd  the  work  already  done  to  his  hand,  in  a  .manner  superior  to 
anything  lie  could  have  lioj)ed  to  accomplish  himself,  by  an  affec- 
tionate disciple  of  Coleridge  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  following  Essay  was  written  by  the  Rev.  James  Marsh, 
President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  United  States  of  America, 
and  prefixed  by  him  to  his  Edition  of  the  Aids  to  Ilcflcction, 
published  at  Burlington  in  1829.  The  Editor  has  printed  this 
Essay  entire  ; — as  well  out  of  respect  for  its  author,  as  believing 
that  the  few  paragraphs  in  it,  having  a  more  special  reference  to 
the  state  of  opinion  in  America,  will  not  be  altogether  without 
an  interest  of  their  own  to  the  attentiv»5  observers  of  the  pro* 
gross  of  Truth  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

t5ib  April,  1836. 
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BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  MARSH.  D.a 

Whstiier  the  present  state  of  religious  feeling^,  and  the  pn.*. 
▼ailing^  topics  of  theological  inquiry  among  us,  are  particularly 
favorable  to  the  success  of  the  Work  herewith  offered  to  the 
Public  can  be  determined  only  by  the  result.  The  question, 
however,  has  not  been  left  unconsidered  ;  and  however  that  may 
be,  it  is  not  a  work,  the  value  of  which  depends  essentially  upon 
its  relation  to  the  passing  controversies  of  the  day.  Unless  I 
distrust  my  own  feelings  and  convictions  altogether,  I  must  sup- 
pose, that  for  some,  I  hope  fur  many,  minds,  it  will  have  a  deep 
and  enduring  interest.  Of  those  classes,  for  whose  use  it  if 
more  especially  designated  in  the  Author's  Preface,  I  trust  there 
arc  many  also  in  this  country,  who  will  justly  appreciate  the  ob- 
ject at  which  it  aims,  and  avail  tlicm^clves  of  its  instruction  and 
assistance.  I  could  wish  it  miglit  bo  received,  by  all  w!io  con- 
cern themselves  in  religious  inquiries  and  instruction  especially, 
in  the  spirit  which  seoins  to  me  to  have  animated  its  great  and 
admirable  author ;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  to  all  of  every 
class,  who  shall  so  receive  it,  and  peruse  it  with  the  attention 
and  thoughtfiilness,  which  it  demands  and  deserves,  it  will  be 
found  by  experience  to  furnish,  what  its  title  imports,  "Aids  to 
REFLEcrioN*'  on  subjects,  upon  which  every  man  is  bound  to 
reflect  deeply  and  in  earnest. 

What  the  specific  objects  of  the  Work  are,  and  for  whom  it  ii 
written,  may  be  learned  in  few  words  from  the  Preface  of  the 
Author.  From  tliis,  too,  it  will  be  seen  to  l>e  professedly  didactic 
It  is  de.«iigned  to  aid  those  who  wish  for  instruction,  or  assistance 
in  the  instruction  of  others.  The  plan  and  composition  of  the 
Work  will  to  mo.st  readers  probably  appear  somewhat  anomalous ; 
but  reflection  u]>on  the  nature  of  the  objects  aimed  at,  and  flomo 
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little  experience  of  its  results,   may  convince  them  that  the 
method  adopted  is  not  without  its  advantages.     It  is  important 
to  observe,  that  it  is  designed,  as  its  general  characteristic,  to  aid 
RGFLECTiox,  and  for  the  most  part  upon  subjects  which  can  be 
learned  and  understood  only  by  the  exercise  of  reflection  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense  of  that  term.     It  was  not  so  much  to 
teach  a  speculative  system  of  doctrines  built  ui>on  establishe<l 
premisses,  ibr  which  a  diilerent  method  would  have  been  ob* 
vicusly  preferable,  as  to  turn  the  mind  continually  back  upon  tlio 
premisses  themselves — upon  the  inherent  grounds  of  truth  and 
error  in  its  own  being.     The  only  way  in  which  it  is  {lossible  for 
any  one  to  learn  the  science  of  words,  which  is  one  of  the  objects 
to  be  sought  in  the  present  Work,  and  the  true  import  of  those 
words  especially,  which  most  concern  us  as  rational  and  account- 
able beings,  is  by  reflecting  upon  and  bringing  forth  into  distinct 
consciousness,  those  mental  acts,  which  the  words  are  intended 
to  designate.     We  must  discover  and  distinctly  apprehend  dilier* 
ent  meanings,  before  we  can  apjiropriate  to  each  a  several  word, 
or  understand  the  words  so  a|)propriated  by  others.     Now  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  most  men,  and  even  a  large  proportion 
of  educated  men,  do  not  reflect  sufliciently  upon  their  own  in- 
"ward  being,  upou  the  constituent  laws  of  their  own  understand- 
ing, upon  the  mysterious  powers  and  agencies  of  reason,  and  con- 
science, and  will,  to  apprehend  with  much  distinctness  the  objects 
to  be  named,  or  of  course  to  refer  the  names  with  correctness  to 
their  several  objects.     Hence  the   necessity  of  associating   the 
study  of  words  with  the  study  of  morals  and  religion ;  aiul  that 
is  the  most  eflectual  method  of  instruction,  which  enables  the 
teacher  most  especially  to  fix  the  attention  upon  a  defniite  mean- 
ing, that  is,  in  these  studies,  upon  a  particular  act,  or  process,  or 
law  of  the  mind — to  call  it  into  distinct  consciousness^,  and  assign 
to  it  its  proper  name,  so  that  the  name  shall  thenceforth  have  ibr 
the  learner  a  distinct,  definite,  and  intelligible  sense.     To  im* 
press  upon  the  reader  the  importance  of  this,  and  to  exemplify  it 
ill  the  particular  subjects  taken  up  in  the  Work,  is  a  leading  aim 
of  the  Autlior  throughout;  and  it  is  obviou.s1y  the  only  possible 
-way  by  which  wo  can  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  and  conclusive 
jrcsults  on  subjects  of  ])hilosophy,  morals,  and  religion.     The  first 
l>rinciplcs,  the  ultimate  grounds,  of  these,  so  far  as  they  are  pos* 
#«ible  objects  of  knowledge  for  us,  must  be  sought  and  found  in 
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ilie  laws  of  our  beings,  or  they  are  not  ibund  at  all.  The  know!* 
ed^e  of  tliese,  terminates  in  the  knowled<re  of  ounselves,  of  our 
rational  and  personal  bein<i[,  of  our  projK'r  and  distinctive  hu- 
manity, and  of  that  Divine  Bcinpf,  in  whose  image  we  are  cre- 
ated. "  We  must  retire  inward,"  says  St.  Bernard,  "  if  wa 
would  ascend  upward."  It  is  by  self-inspection,  by  refiectiuj 
upon  the  mysterious  grounds  of  our  own  being,  that  we  can  alone 
arrive  at  any  rational  knowledge  of  tlie  central  and  absolute 
ground  of  all  being.  It  is  by  this  only,  that  m'c  can  discover 
tliat  prin<*ij>]e  of  unity  and  consistency,  which  reason  instinc- 
tively seeks  after,  which  shall  reduce  to  an  harmonious  system 
all  our  views  of  truth  and  of  being,  and  destitute  of  which  all 
the  knoM'ledge  that  comes  to  us  from  without  is  fragmeAtary. 
and  in  its  relation  to  our  highest  interests  as  rational  beings  but 
the  i)atch-work  of  vanity. 

Now,  of  necessily.  the  only  method,  by  which  another  can  aid 
our  eilorts  in  the  work  of  reiiection,  is  by  first  reflecting  himself, 
and  so  pointmg  out  the  process  and  marking  the  result  by  words, 
that  we  can  repeat  it,  and  try  the  conclusions  by  our  own  con- 
sciousness. If  he  have  reflected  aright,  if  he  have  excluded  all 
causes  of  self-deception,  and  directed  Iiis  thoughts  by  those  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  reason,  and  by  those  laws  of  the  understand- 
ing, which  belong  in  common  to  all  men,  his  conclusions  must  be 
true  for  all.  We  have  only  to  repeat  the  process,  impartially  to 
reflect  ourselves,  unbiassed  by  received  opinions,  and  undeceived 
by  the  idols  of  our  own  understandings,  and  we  shall  find  the 
same  truths  in  the  depths  of  our  own  self-consciousness.  I  am 
persuaded  that  such,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  princij>les  develoiied  in  the  present  Work, 
and  that  those  who,  with  serious  reflection  and  an  unbiassed 
love  of  truth,  M'ill  refer  them  to  the  laws  of  thought  in  their  owa 
minds,  to  the  requirements  of  their  own  reason,  will  find  there  a 
witness  to  their  truth. 

Yiewnig  the  Work  in  this  manner,  therefore,  as  an  instructive 
and  safe  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  what  it  concerns  all  men  to 
know,  I  can  not  but  consider  it  in  itself  as  a  work  of  great  and 
permanent  value  to  any  Christian  connnnnity.  Whatever  indeed 
tends  to  awaken  and  cherish  the  power  and  to  form  the  habit,  of 
reflection  upon  the  great  constituent  principlesof  our  own  perma- 
nent being  and  proper  humanity,  and  U|K)n  the  abiding  laws  of 
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truth  and  duty,  as  revealed  in  our  reason  and  conscicnee,  can  not 
but  promote  our  highest  interests  as  moral  and  rational  beings. 
Even  if  the  particular  conclusions,  to  which  the  Author  has  ar« 
rived,  should  prove  erroneous,  the  evil  is  comparatively  of  little 
importance,  if  ho  have  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  our 
minds  such  powers  of  thought,  as  will  enable  us  to  detect  his 
errors,  and  attain  by  our  own  eilorts  to  a  more  perfect  knowledj^ 
of  the  truth.  That  some  of  his  views  may  not  be  erroneous,  or 
that  they  arc  to  be  received  on  his  authority,  the  Author,  I  pre- 
sume,  would  be  the  last  to  alTinn  ;  and  although  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  it  was  imi)osi»ible  for  him  to  aid  reflection  without  an- 
ticipating,  and  in  some  measure  influencing,  the  results,  yet  the 
piimary  tendency  and  design  of  the  Work  is,  not  to  establish  this 
or  that  system,  but  to  cultivate  in  every  mind  the  power  and  the 
will  to  seek  earnestly  and  stetidljistly  for  tlie  truth  in  the  only 
direction,  in  which  it  can  ever  be  found.  The  work  is  no  further 
controversial,  than  every  work  must  be,  "  that  is  writ  with  free 
dom  and  reason**  ujion  subjects  of  the  same  kind ;  and  if  it  be 
found  at  variance  with  existing  opinions  and  modes  of  philoso* 
phizing,  it  is  not  necessarily  to  be  considered  the  fault  of  the 
writer. 

In  republishing  the  Work  in  this  country,  I  could  wish  that  it 
might  be  received  by  all,  for  whose  instruction  it  was  designed, 
simply  as  a  didactic  work,  on  its  own  merits,  and  without  con- 
troversy.     I  must  not,  however,  be  supjwsed  ignorant  of  its  bear- 
ing upon  tliose  questions,  which  have  so  oflen  been,  and  still  are, 
the  prevailing  topics  of  theological  (controversy  among  us.     It 
was  iiuleed  incumbent  on  me,  before  inviting  the  attention  of  the 
religious  comnuinity  to  the  Work,  to  consider  its  relation  to  exist 
ing  opinions,  and  its  probable  influence  on  the  progress  of  truth 
This  I  have  done  M'ilh  as  severe  thought  as  I  am  capable  of  bo 
stowing  upon  any  subject,  and  I  trust  too  with  no  want  of  defer- 
ence and  conscientious  regard  to  the   feelings  and  opinions  of 
others.     I  have  not  attempted  to  disguise  from  myself,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  disguise  from  the  readers  of  the  Work,  the  inconsistency 
of  some  of  its  leading  principles  with  much  that  is  taught  and  re- 
ceived in  our  theological  circles.     Should  it  gain  much  of  the 
public  attention  in  any  way,  it  will  b(H»omc,  as  it  ought,  an  ob- 
ject of  special  and  deep  interest  to  all,  who  wotdd  contend  for 
the  truth,  and  labor  to  establish  it  upon  a  jiermanent  basis.     I 
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Teuture  to  aeeure  such,  even  those  of  them  who  are  moftt  capable 
of  comprehending  the  ])hilosophical  grounds  of  truth  in  our  spec- 
ulative systems  of  theology,  that  in  its  relation  to  this  whole  sub- 
ject they  will  find  it  to  be  a  Work  of  great  depth  and  power,  and, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  eminently  deserving  their  attention.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  who  read,  or  even  all  who  compre- 
hend it,  will  be  convinced  of  the  tfoundness  of  its  views,  or  Us 
prepared  to  abandon  those  which  they  have  long  considered 
essential  to  the  truth.  To  those,  whoso  understandings  by  long 
liabit  have  become  limited  in  their  powers  of  apprehension,  and 
as  it  were  identified  with  certain  sclienies  of  doctrine,  certain 
modes  of  contemplating  all  that  ])ertains  to  religious  truth,  it  may 
ap]»ear  novel,  strange,  and  unintelligible,  or  even  dangerous  in  it& 
tendency,  and  be  to  them  an  occasion  of  oilence.  But  I  have  no 
fear  that  any  earnest  and  single-Iiearted  lover  of  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  who  will  free  his  mind  from  the  idols  of  preconceived 
opinion,  and  give  himself  time  and  opportunity  to  understand  the 
Work  by  such  reflection  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  renders  un- 
avoidable, will  find  ill  it  any  cause  of  oflenee,  or  any  source  of 
alarm.  If  the  Work  become  the  occasion  of  controversy  at  all,  I 
should  expect  it  from  those,  who,  instead  of  reflecting  deeply 
U))on  the  first  principles  of  truth  in  their  own  reason  and  con- 
science and  in  the  word  of  God,  are  more  accustomed  to  s|)ecu- 
late — that  is,  from  premisses  given  or  assumeil,  but  considered! 
unquestionable,  as  the  constituted  point  of  observation,  to  look 
abroad  ujxin  the  whole  field  of  their  intellectual  vision,  and 
thence  to  decide  upon  the  true  form  and  dimensions  of  all  wliich 
meets  their  view.  To  such  I  would  say  with  deference,  that  the 
merits  of  this  Work  can  not  be  determined  by  the  merely  relative 
aspect  of  its  doctrines,  as  seen  from  the  high  ground  of  any  pre- 
vailing metaphysical  or  theological  system.  Those  on  the  con- 
trary who  will  seek  t5  comprehend  it  by  reflection,  to  learn  the 
true  meaning  of  the  whole  and  of  all  its  parts,  by  retiring  into 
their  own  minds  and  finding  there  the  true  point  of  observation 
for  each,  will  not  be  in  haste  to  question  the  truth  or  the  ten 
dency  of  its  principles.  I  make  these  remarks  because  I  am  aiix 
ioiis,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  anticipate  the  causeless  fears  of  ail.  who 
earnestly  pray  and  labor  for  the  promotion  of  the  truth,  and  to 
preclude  that  unprofitable  controversy,  which  might  ariae  from 
hasty  or  prejudiced  views  of  a  Work  like  this      At  the  «ame  time 
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I  should  bo  far  from  deprecating  any  discussion  which  mi|;ht  tr;ud 
to  unfold  more  liilly  the  principleH  which  it  teacheR,  or  to  exhibit 
more  distinctly  itH  true  bcarin«|;  upon  the  interests  of  theological 
science  and  of  spiritual  relinjou.  It  is  to  promote  this  object,  in* 
deed,  that  I  am  induced  i'.i  the  remarks  which  follow  to  ofler 
some  of  my  own  thoughts  on  these  subjects,  imperfect  T  am  well 
aware,  and  such  as,  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  others,  worldl) 
prudence  mi<^ht  rerjuire  me  to  suppress.  Il'  however,  I  may  in 
dnce  reilectinf^  men,  and  those  who  are  enframed  in  theolo<rical 
in(|uiries  especially,  to  indul;re  a  suspicion  that  all  truth,  which 
it  \A  important  lor  them  to  know,  is  not  contuined  in  the  systemn 
of d(M*trine  usually  taujrht,  and  that  this  Work  maybe  worthy  of 
their  serious  and  rellectinpf  perusal,  njy  cliief  object  will  be  ac- 
complished. I  shall  of  course  not  need  to  aniicijiate  in  detail  the 
contents  of  the  Work  itself,  but  shall  aim  simply  to  jniint  out  what 
I  consider  its  dis(in«^iiishin<;iiiid  essential  character  and  tendency, 
and  then  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  some  of  those  pen* 
eral  feelin«rs  and  views  on  the  subjects  of  reli^rious  truth,  and  of 
those  particulars  in  the  ]>revailinfr  philosophy  of  the  ape,  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  exerting  an  injurious  influence  on  the  cause  of 
theolo<rical  science  and  of  s]>i ritual  religion,  and  not  only  to  fur* 
nish  a  fit  occasion,  but  to  create  an  imperious  demand,  for  a  Work 
like  that  wliich  is  here  oflered  to  the  public. 

In  regard  then  to  the  distinpuishinnr  character  and  tendency  ot 
the  Work  itself,  it  has  already  been  stated  to  be  didactic,  and  de- 
signed io  aid  reflection  on  the  principles  and  grounds  of  truth  in 
our  OM'n  beinp ;  but  in  another  point  of  view,  and  wiih  reference 
to  my  present  object,  it  mipht  rather  be  denominated  a  philo- 

SOrniCAL  STATEMENT  AND  VINDICATION  OP  THE  DISTINCTIVELT 
SPIRITUAL   AND   PECULIAR   IX>CTKINES    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    SYSTEM. 

In  order  to  understand  more  clearly  the  import  of  this  statement, 
and  the  relation  of  the  Author's  views  to  those  cxliibited  in  other 
systems,  the  reader  is  requested  to  examine  in  the  first  place, 
^hat  he  considers  the  ^>fc'i///«r  doctrhies  of  Christianity,  and 
what  he  means  by  the  terms  spirit  and  spiritual,  A  synoptical 
view  of  what  he  considers  jjcculiar  to  Christianity  as  a  revelation 
is  ^iven  in  Aph.  vii.  on  Spiritual  Itelis^ion,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
vill  be  found  essentially  to  coincide,  ihoun^h  not  ])erhaps  in  the 
Iaii«ruac;e  em])loyed,  with  what  amon^  us  are  termed  the  Kvan- 
gelical  doctrines  of  religion.     Those  who  are  anxious  to  exaniine 
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Airther  into  tho  orthodoxy  of  tho  Work  in  connection  with  thif 
statement,  may  conHuIt  tho  articles  on  oiiioinal  six  and  redemp* 
TICK,  though  I  must  forewarn  them  that  it  will  rcquiro  much 
study  in  connotation  with  tho  otlicr  parts  of  tho  Work,  bcforo  ono 
unaccustomed  to  tho  Author*8  language,  and  unacquainted  with 
his  views,  can  fully  appreciate  the  merit  of  what  may  bo  peculiar 
in  his  mode  of  treating  these  subjects.  With  regard  to  tho  tonn 
spiritual,  it  may  bo  suflicient  to  remark  here,  that  he  regards  it 
as  having  a  specific  import,  and  maintains  that  in  the  f^eupc  of 
tho  New  Teptanicnt,  spiritual  and  natural  are  contradiMtin- 
piiislied,  HO  that  what  is  Hpiritiial  is  dillerent  in  kind  from  that 
which  is  naturnl,  and  is  in  fact  .s/^y/rr-natural.  iSo,  too,  mIiIIo 
morality  is  something  more  tlian  prudence,  religion,  the  spiritual 
life,  is  something  more  than  morality. 

In  vindicating  the  peruliar  doctrines  of  tho  Christian  synteni 
so  stated,  and  a  fiiith  in  the  reality  of  ageneios  and  modes  of  lieing 
essentially  spiritual  or  sujiernatnral,  he  aims  to  show  their  con- 
sisteiicy  with  reason  and  with  the  true  principles  of  philo^<ophy, 
and  that  indeed,  so  far  from  being  irrational,  christian  faith  is 
THE  pERFKCTiox  OF  HUMAN  REASON.     By  reflection  upon  the  sub- 
jective grounds  of  knowledge  and  faith  in  the  human  mind  itself, 
and  by  an  analysis  of  its  faculties,  he  develops  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  and  necessary  relations  of  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual  in  our  modes  of  being  and  knowing,  and  the  all-im»?c?- 
tant  fact,  that  although  the  former  does  not  comprehend  the 
latter,  yet  neither  does  it  preclude  its  existence.     He  proves,  that 
**  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  though  not  discoverable  by  reason, 
is  yet  in  accordance  with  it — that  link  follows  link  by  necec»ary 
consequence — that  religion  passes  out  of  the  ken  of  reason  only 
where  the  eye  of  reason  has  reached  its  own  horizon — and  that 
faith  is  then  but  its  continuation."*     Instead  of  adopting,  like 
the  popular  metaphysicians  of  the  day,  a  system  of  philosophy  at 
war  with  religion,  and  which  tends  inevitably  to  undermine  our 
belief  in  tho  reality  of  any  thing  spiritual  in  the  only  proper  sense 
of  that  word,  and  then  coldly  and  ambiguously  referring  us  for 
the  support  of  our  faith  to  tho  authority  of  Revelation,  he  boldly 
asserts  the  reality  of  something  distinctively  spiritual  in  man,  and 
tho  futility  of  all  those  modes  of  philosophizing,  in  which  this  la 
not  recognized,  or  which  arc  incompatible  with  it.     lie  considcxi 
•  Biographia  Ai7e 'aria,  Works  III.  p.  594.-5.  C 
VOL.  1  D  n  \ 
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it  the  highest  and  most  rational  purpose  of  any  system  of  phi* 
losophy,  at  least  of  one  professing  to  be  Christian,  to  investigatf 
those  higher  and  peculiar  attributes,  which  distinguish  us  from 
the  brutes  that  perish — ^M'hidi  are  the  image  of  God  in  us,  and 
constitute  our  proper  humanity.  It  is  in  his  view  the  propei 
business  and  the  duty  of  tlie  Christian  philosopher  to  remove  all 
appearance  of  contradiction  between  the  several  manifestationf 
of  tlie  one  Divine  Word,  to  reconcile  reason  willi  revelation,  and 
thus  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  The  methods  by  which 
he  nccomplishes  tliis,  citlicr  in  regard  to  the  term.^  in  wliich  ho 
einniciates  tlie  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospcli  or  the  peculiar  views 
of  philosophy  by  M'liich  ho  reconciles  them  Mith  the  subjeetivo 
proinids  of  iiiitli  in  the  universal  reason  of  man,  need  not  bo 
8tated  here.  I  will  merely  observe,  that  the  key  to  his  Hystem 
will  1)0  found  in  the  distinctions,  which  he  makes  and  illustrates 
I  letween  nature  and  frrc^will,  and  between  the  uiifltrstandiftg 
I  nd  j'Ctfum,  It  may  meet  the  prejudices  of  some  to  remark  fur* 
tner,  that  in  philosopliizing  on  the  grounds  of  our  faith  he  does 
not  profess  or  aim  to  solve  all  mysteries,  and  to  bring  all  truth 
Mrithin  the  comprehension  of  the  understanding.  A  truth  may 
be  mysterious,  and  the  primary  ground  of  all  truth  and  leality 
mtist  bo  so.  But  though  wo  may  believe  what  jxissrth  all  nn* 
(IrrsffUidi^fiSt  >ve  ca7i  7iot  bi»lieve  what  is  absurd,  or  contradictory 
to  reason, 

AVhelher  the  AVork  bo  well  exc»cntcd,  according  to  the  idea  of 
it,  as  now  given,  or  whether  the  Author  have  accomplished  liis 
jMir]K)Fc,  must  be  determined  by  those  wlio  are  capable  of  judg- 
ing, M'hen  they  shall  liave  examined  and  reflected  upon  the  wliole 
as  it  deserves.  The  inquiry  which  1  liavc  now  to  j»ro]K)se  to  my 
readers  is,  whether  the  idea  itself  be  a  rational  one,  and  whether 
tlie  purpose  of  the  Author  be  one  which  a  wise  man  and  a 
Christian  ought  to  aim  at,  or  which  in  the  present  state  of  our 
religious  interests,  and  of  our  theological  science,  specially  needs 
to  be  accomplished. 

No  one,  who  has  had  occasion  to  observe  the  general  feelings 
and  views  of  our  religious  connnunity  for  a  few  years  past,  can  lie 
ignorant,  that  a  strong  prejudice  exists  against  the  introduction 
of  philosophy,  in  any  Ibrm,  in  the  discussion  of  theological  subjects. 
The  terms  philosophy  and  victaphysics,  even  reason  and  rational^ 
oem,  in  the  minds  of  those  most  devoted  to  the  suppit  of  reli- 
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gious  truth,  to  have  forfeited  their  origiaal,  and  to  have  aoquimi  a 
new  import,  especially  in  their  relation  to  matters  of  faith.  By 
a  philosophical  view  of  religious  truth  would  generally  be  under* 
stood  a  view,  not  only  varying  from  the  religion  of  the  Bible  in 
the  form  and  manner  of  presenting  it,  but  at  war  with  it ;  and  a 
rational  religion  is  supiioscd  to  be  of  course  something  diverse 
from  revealed  religion.  A  iihilosopliical  and  rational  system  of 
religious  truth  M'ould  by  most  readers  among  us,  if  I  mistake  not, 
bo  supposed  a  system  deriving  its  doctrines  net  from  revelation, 
but  from  the  speculative  reason  of  men,  or  at  least  relying  on 
that  only  for  their  credibility.  That  thcMO  terms  have  been  used 
to  designate  such  systems,  and  that  tlic  jirojndiee  against  reason 
and  philosophy  so  einpluyed  is  not,  thereiiire,  without  cause,  I 
need  not  deny ;  nor  would  any  friiMid  of  revealed  truth  be  less 
diH]>0Hed  to  give  credence  to  such  systems,  than  the  Author  of  tho 
Work  before  us. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  moment's  reflection  only  can  be 
necessary  to  convince  any  man,  attentive  to  the  use  of  language, 
that  we  do  at  the  same  time  employ  these  terms  in  relation  to 
truth  generally  in  a  better  and  much  higher  sense.  JRatiofialg 
as  contradistinguished  from  irratiotial  and  absurd,  certainly  de- 
notes a  quality,  which  every  man  would  be  disposed  to  claim,  noi 
only  for  liiuisflfp  but  for  his  religious  opinions.  Now,  tho  adjiHS- 
tive  reasonable  liaving  acfjuired  a  dilleront  use  and  signilication, 
the  W(»rd  rational  is  the  adjective  corresponding  in  sense  to  the 
substantive  rcawn,  and  signifies  what  is  conformed  to  reason. 
In  one  sense,  then,  all  men  would  appeal  to  reason  in  beli^ilf  of 
their  religious  faith  ;  they  would  deny  that  it  was  irrational  or  ab- 
surd. If  we  do  not  in  this  sense  adhere  to  reason,  M'O  forfeit  our 
lirerogative  as  rational  beings,  and  our  laith  is  no  better  than  the 
bewildered  dream  of  a  man  who  has  lost  his  reason.  Kay,  1 
maintain  that  when  we  use  the  term  in  this  higher  sense,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  believe  on  any  authority  what  is  directly  con- 
tradictory  to  reason  and  seen  to  be  so.  No  evidence  from  another 
source,  and  no  authority  could  convince  us,  that  a  proposition  in 
geometry,  for  example,  is  false,  which  our  reason  intuitively  dis- 
covers to  be  true.  Now  if  we  suppose  (and  \\q  may  at  lea.st  sup- 
pose this),  that  reason  has  the  same  |K)wer  of  intuitive  insight  in 
relation  to  certain  moral  and  spiritual  truths,  as  in  relation  to  the 
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truths  of  geometry,  tbeu  it  would  be  equally  imposstblo  to  diTes* 
us  of  our  belief  of  those  truths. 

Furthermore,  M'o  are  not  only  unable  to  believe  the  same  prop* 
wliou  to  be  false,  which  our  reason  pees  to  be  true,  but  we  cau 
not  believe  another  proposition,  which  by  the  exercise  of  the 
same  rational  faculty  we  see  to  be  incompatible  with  the  former, 
or  to  contradict  it.  We  may,  and  probably  often  do,  receive 
with  a  certain  kind  and  dcfrrce  of  credence  opinions,  which  re- 
flection would  show  to  be  incompatible.  But  when  we  have 
reflected,  and  discovered  the  inconsistency,  we  can  not  retain 
both.  We  can  not  believe  tv/o  contradictory  propositions,  know- 
ing: thcin  to  be  such.     It  would  be  irrational  to  do  so. 

Again,  we  can  not  conceive  it  possible,  that  what  by  the  same 
power  of  intuition  we  see  to  be  universally  and  necessarily  true 
should  appear  otlicrwise  to  any  other  rational  being.  AVe  can 
not,  for  examiile,  but  consider  the  propositions  of  geometry  as 
necessarily  true  Jbr  all  rational  beings.  So,  too,  a  little  reflec- 
tion, I  think,  will  convince  any  one,  that  we  attribute  the  same 
fiecessily  of  reason  to  the  jirineiples  of  moral  rectitude.  "What  in 
the  clear  daylight  of  our  reason,  and  after  mature  reflection,  wo 
fsce  to  be  right,  we  can  not  believe  to  be  wrong  in  the  view  of 
other  rational  beings  in  the  distinct  exercise  of  their  reason. 
Kay,  in  regard  to  those  truths,  which  are  clearly  submitted  to 
the  view  of  our  reason,  and  which  we  behold  with  distinct  and 
steadfast  intuitions,  we  necessarily  attribute  to  the  Supreme 
Reason,  to  the  Divine  Mind,  views  the  same,  or  coincident,  M'ith 
those  of  our  own  reason.  "We  can  not  (I  say  it  with  reverence 
and  I  trust  with  some  apprehension  of  the  importance  of  the  as- 
sertion), we  ca?t  not  believe  that  to  be  right  in  the  view  of  the 
Snprenie  Reason,  which  is  clearly  and  decidedly  wrong  in  the 
view  of  our  own.  It  Mould  be  contradictory  to  reason,  it  would 
bo  irrational,  to  believe  it,  and  therefore  we  can  not  do  so,  till  wo 
lose  our  reason,  or  cease  to  exercise  it. 

I  would  ask,  now,  whether  this  be  not  an  authorized  use  of 
the  words  reason  and  rational,  and  whether  so  used  they  do  not 
mean  something.  If  it  Ije  so— and  I  appeal  to  the  mind  of  every 
man  capable  of  reflection,  and  of  understanding  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, if  it  be  not — then  there  is  meaning  in  the  terms  vnivcrsal 
reason,  and  u?iit}/  of  reason,  as  used  in  this  Work.  There  isi 
and  can  be,  m  this  high?st  sense  of  the  word,  but  one  reason, 
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and  whatever  contradicU  that  reason,  being  seen  to  do  no,  can 
not  1)6  reoeivcd  as  matter  either  of  knowledge  or  faith.    Tu  rcc* 
oncile  religion  with  reason  in<od  in  tliis  Hennc,  tliercforo,  and  to 
justify  the  ways  of  (jixl  to  man,  or  iu  the  view  of  reason,  is  so 
far  from  bein^^  irrational,  that  reason  imiMiratively  demands  it  of 
us.     Wo  can  not,  as  rational  beings,  believe  a  proposition  on  the 
grounds  of  reason,  and  deny  it  on  the  authority  of  revelation. 
We  can  not  believe  a  proposition  in  philosophy,  and  deny  the 
same  proposition  in  thcolo^ry  :  nor  can  we  bcHcve  two  incompati- 
ble propositions  on  the  diilercnt  f^rounds  of  reason  and  revelation. 
So  far  as  we  compare  our  thour^htSi  tlie  objects  of  our  knowledge 
and  faith,  and  hy  reflection  refer  them  to  their  common  measure 
in  thj  universal  laws  of  reason,  so  far  the  instinct  of  reason  im- 
pels us  to  reject  whatever  is  contradictory  and  absurd,  and  to 
hriwr  unity  and  consistency  into  all  our  views  of  truth.     Thus, 
in  the  langua<^e  of  the  Author  of  this  Work,  though  **  the  word 
rational  has  been  strangf^Iy  abused  of  late  times,  this  must  not 
disincline  us  to  the  weighty  consideration,  that  thoughtfnlness, 
and  a  de.sire  to  rest  all  our  convictions  on  grounds  of  right  reason, 
are  inseparable  from  the  character  of  a  Christian." 

But  I  beg  the  reader  to  observe,  that  in  relation  to  the  doe- 
trincs  of  spiritual  religion — to  all  that  he  considers  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  revelation,  the  Author  assigns  to  reason 
only  a  negative  validity.  It  does  not  teach  us  what  those  doctrines 
are,  or  what  they  are  not,  except  that  they  are  not,  and  can  not 
be,  such  as  contradict  the  clear  convictions  of  right  reason.  But 
his  views  on  this  jwint  arc  fully  stated  in  the  Work,  and  the  gen- 
eral office  of  reason  in  relation  to  all  that  is  proj>osed  for  our  belief, 
is  given  with  philosopliical  precision  in  other  parts  of  his  Works.* 

If  then  it  be  our  prerogative,  as  rational  beings,  and  our  duty 
as  Christians,  to  think,  as  well  as  to  act,  ratwnallij, — to  sec  that 
our  convictions  of  truth  rest  on  the  grounds  of  right  reason  ;  and 
if  it  be  one  of  the  clearest  dictates  of  reason,  that  we  should  en- 
deavor to  shun,  and  on  discovery  should  reject,  whatever  is  con- 
tradictory to  the  universal  laws  of  thought,  or  to  doctrines  already 
established,  I  know  not  by  what  means  we  are  to  avoid  the  ap- 
plication of  i>hilosophy,  at  least  to  ^ome  extent,  in  the  study  of 
theology.  For  to  determine  what  arc  the  grounds  of  right  rca 
fon,  what  are  those  ultimate  truths,  and  those  universal  laws  of 
*  Seo  Statesman's  Manual  Appendix  (B.),  p.  258,  2(L  edit. — Ed 
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thought,  ^vhich  wo  can  not  rationally  contradict,  and  by  reflcoi 
tion  to  compare  with  these  whatever  is  proposed  ibr  qmv  belief,  ii 
in  fact  to  ])hilos<)phizc ;  and  whoever  does  this  to  a  greater  or 
Icif^  extent,  is  so  fur  a  philosopher  in  the  best  and  highest  sense 
of  the  word.  To  this  extent  we  arc  bound  to  philosophize  in 
theology,  as  mxU  as  in  every  otlier  science.  For  what  is  not 
rational  in  theoh)gy,  is,  of  courKc,  irrational,  and  can  not  bo  of 
the  household  of  faitli ;  and  to  determine  whether  it  be  rational 
in  the  sense  already  explained  or  not,  is  the  province  of  philoso- 
phy. It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  ^york  before  us  is  to  be  consid- 
ered a  philosophical  work,  namely,  that  it  proves  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  Faith  to  be  rational,  and  exhibits  philosophical 
grounds  for  the  jj>o>\s?Ai7«/y  of  a  truly  spiritual  religion.  The 
reality  of  those  exiwricuces,  or  states  of  being,  which  constitute 
ex |K*ri mental  or  spiritual  religion,  rests  on  other  grounds.  It  is 
incumbent  on  the  philosopher  to  free  them  from  the  contradic- 
tions, of  reason,  and  notliing  more ;  and  who  will  deny,  that  to 
do  this  is  a  purpose  worthy  of  the  ablest  philosopher  and  the 
most  devoted  Christian  ?  Is  it  not  desirable  to  convince  all  men 
that  the  doctrines,  which  we  affirm  to  be  revealed  in  the  Gospel, 
arc  not  contradictory  to  the  requirements  of  reason  and  con- 
fioience  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  vastly  important  to  the 
cause  of  religious  truth,  aud  even  to  the  practical  influence  of 
religion  on  our  own  minds,  and  the  minds  of  the  coummnity  at 
large,  that  we  should  attain  and  exhibit  views  of  philosophy  and 
doctrines  in  metajihysics,  which  are  at  least  compatible  M'ith,  if 
they  do  not  specially  favor,  those  views  of  religion,  which,  on 
otlicr  grounds,  we  find  it  our  duty  to  believe  and  maintain  ? 
For,  I  beg  it  may  be  observed,  as  a  point  of  great  moment,  that 
it  is  not  the  method  of  the  genuine  philosopher  to  separate  his 
jihilosophy  and  religion,  and  adopting  his  principles  independently 
ill  each,  to  leave  them  to  be  reconciled  or  not,  as  the  case  may 
be.  He  has,  and  can  have,  rationally  but  one  system,  in  which 
his  philosophy  becomes  religious,  and  his  religion  philosophical. 
N^or  am  I  disposed  in  compliance  with  {lopular  opinion  to  limit 
the  a]>plication  of  this  remark,  as  is  usually  doi.c,  to  the  mero 
external  evidences  of  revelation.  The  philosophy  which  we 
oilopt  will  and  must  influence  not  only  our  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  a  book  be  of  divine  authority,  but  our  views  also 
of  itu  meaning.  '         ^.^.^^.^^^^ by Google 
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But  this  is  a  subject,  on  ivhich,  if  possible,  I  would  avoid  being 
misunderstood,  and  muL^t,  therefore,  exhibit  it  more  fully,  even  at 
the  risk  of  repealing  what  was  said  before,  or  is  elsewhere  found 
in  the  Work.  It  has  been  already,  I  believe,  distinctly  enouj^h 
statcil,  that  reason  and  philosophy  ought  to  prevent  our  reception 
of  doctrines  claiminp^  the  authority  of  revelation  only  so  far  as 
the  very  necessities  of  our  rational  being  require.  However  mys- 
terious the  thing  afTirmed  may  be,  though  it  passetk  all  under* 
ttanding,  if  it  can  not  be  shown  to  contradict  the  unchangeable 
principles  of  right  reason,  its  being  incomprehensible  to  our  un« 
dcrstaudings  is  not  an  obstacle  to  our  faith.  If  it  contradict  rca 
son,  we  can  not  believe  it,  but  must  conclude,  either  that  the 
MTitiug  is  not  of  divine  atithority,  or  that  the  language  has  been 
mi8iuter|)reted.  80  fur  it  seems  to  ine,  tliat  our  philusopliy  ought 
to  modify  our  views  of  theological  doctrines,  and  our  mode  of  in 
terpretiiig  the  language  of  an  inspired  writer.  But  then  we  must 
be  cautions,  that  we  philcsophizo  rightly,  and  "  do  not  call  that 
reason  which  is  not  so.  Otherwise  we  may  be  led  by  tlie  sup- 
]K)sed  requirements  of  rea.son  to  interpret  inetaphorically,  what 
ought  to  be  received  literally,  and  evacuate  the  tScriptures  of  their 
most  important  doctrines."  But  what  I  mean  to  say  here  is,  that 
wo  can  not  avoid  the  application  of  our  philosophy  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  explanation  of 
the  doctrines  of  religion  generally.  We  can  not  avoid  incurring 
the  danger  just  alluded  to  of  philosophizing  erroneously,  even  to 
the  extent  of  rejecting  as  irrational  that  which  tends  to  the  per- 
fection of  reason  itself  And  hence  I  maintain,  that  instead  of 
pretending  to  exclude  philosofdiy  from  our  religious  inquiries,  it 
is  very  im|X)rtant  that  we  philosophize  in  earnest — that  we  should 
endeavor  by  profound  reflection  to  learn  the  real  requirements  of 
rea.son,  and  attain  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves. 

If  any  dispute  the  neccr<sity  of  thus  combining  the  study  of  phi* 
losophy  with  that  of  religion,  I  would  beg  them  to  ponit  c^t  the 
age  since  that  of  the  Apostle's,  in  which  the  prevailing  metaphyit* 
ical  opinions  have  not'  distinctly  manifested  themselves  in  the 
prevailing  views  of  religion,  md  if,  as  I  fully  believe  will  be  the 
case,  they  fail  to  discover  a  single  system  of  theology,  a  single 
volume  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  the  au 
thor*s  views  are  not  modified  by  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  the 
age  or  of  the  individual,  it  M'ould   be   dcsirable^o  aacertaiug 
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whether  tliis  influence  Lc  accidental  or  necessary.     The  meta- 
physician  analyzes  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  and  teaches  us  to  arranfre,  to  classify,  and  to  name  them, 
accordiii»r  to  his  views  of  their  various  dii^tinctions.     The  lau- 
irnajre  of  the  Scriptures,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  speaks  of  sub- 
jects that  can  be  understood  only  by  a  reference  to  those  same 
powers  and  jiroccsses  of  thouj^ht  and  feeling,  which  we  have 
learned  to  think  of,  and  to  name,  according  to  our  particular  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics.     How  is  it  possible  then  to  avoid  interpret- 
ing the  one  by  the  other  ?     Let  us  suppose,  lor  example,  that  a 
man  has  studied  and  adoj)ted  the  philosophy  of  Brown,  is  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  interpret  the  8th  chapter  of  Ilomans,  without 
liaving  his  views  of  its  meaning  influenced  by  his  philosophy  ? 
Would  he  not  unavoidably  interpret  the  language  and  explain 
the  doctrines,  which  it  contains,  diflerently  Irom  one,  mIio  should 
liave  adopted  such  views  of  the  human  mind  as  are  taught  in 
tliis  Work  ?     I  know  it  is  customary  to  diselaim  the  influence  of 
philosophy  in   tiic  business  of  inter])retation,  and  every  writer 
liow-a-days  on  such  subjects  will  assure  us,  that  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with  metaphysics,  but  is  guided  only  by  common  sense  and 
the  laws  of  interpretation.     But  I  should  like  to  know  how  a 
man  comes  by  any  connnon  sense  in  relation  to  the  movements 
and  laws  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  being  without  metaphy- 
fcics.     What  is  the  connnon  sense  of  a  Hottentot  on  subjects  of 
this  sort  ?     I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I'rom  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  impossible  for  any 
man  entirely  to  separate  his  philosophical  views  of  the  human 
mind  from  his  reflections  on  religious  subjects.     Probably  no  man 
has  endeavored  more  faithfully  to  do  this,  perhaps  no  one  has 
fciicceeded  l»etter  in  giving  the  truth  of  hkTipture  free  from  the 
glosses  of  metaphysics,  than  Professor  Stuart.     Yet,  I  should  risk 
iittlo  in  saying  that  a  reader  deeply  versed  in  the  language  of 
metaphysics,  extensively  acquainted  M'ith  the  jihilosophy  of  dif- 
^?rcnt  ages,  ami  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  diflerent  schools, 
night  ascertain  his  meta]»hysical  system  from  many  a  passage 
of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     What  then, 
ht  jne  ask,  is  the  possible  use  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  reli- 
gion, from  thus  perjxjtually  decrying  philosophy  in  theological  in* 
quiries,  when  we  can  not  avoid  it  if  we  would  ?     Every  man, 
who  has  reflected  at  all,  has  his  metaphysics ;  and  if  he  reads  ob 
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religious  subjects,  he  interprets  and  understands  the  language, 
ivhich  lie  employs,  by  the  help  of  his  metapliysics.  He  can  not 
do  otherwise. — And  the  proper  inquir)'  is,  not  wliether  we  admit 
our  pliilosophy  into  our  theclojrical  and  reh'gious  investigations, 
but  whether  our  philosojdiy  be  rij»ht  and  true.  For  myself,  I  am 
fuJly  convinced  that  we  can  have  no  right  views  of  theolog}%  till 
we  have  right  views  of  the  IiMman  mind ;  and  that  these  arc  to 
be  acquired  only  by  laborious  and  persevering  reflection.  My 
belief  is,  tliat  the  distinctions  unfolded  in  this  Work  will  place  us 
in  the  way  to  trutli,  and  relieve  us  from  numerous  perplexities, 
in  which  we  are  involved  by  the  philosophy  which  we  have  so 
long  taken  lor  our  guide.  For  we  are  greatly  deceived,  if  we 
8U])pose  for  a  moment  that  the  systems  of  theology  which  have 
been  received  among  u.s,  or  even  the  theoretical  views  which  are 
now  most  popular,  are  free  from  the  entanglements  of  worldly 
wisdom.  The  readers  of  this  Work  will  be  able  to  see,  I  think, 
more  clearly  the  import  of  this  remark,  and  the  true  bearing  of 
the  received  views  of  philosophy  on  our  theological  inquiries. 
Those  who  study  the  Work  without  prejudice,  and  adopt  its  prin- 
ciples to  any  considerable  extent,  will  understand  too  how  deeply 
an  age  may  be  ensnared  in  the  metaphysical  webs  of  its  own 
weaving,  or  entangled  in  the  net  which  the  speculations  of  a  for- 
mer generation  have  thrown  over  it,  and  yet  Bup|K)se  itself  bles^.Ml 
with  a  perfect  innnunity  from  the  dreaded  evils  of  metaphysics. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  remark  on  those  particulars,  in  which 
our  prevailing  philosophy  seems  to  be  dangerous  in  its  tendency, 
and  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  spiritual  religion,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  guard  myself  and  the  Work  from  misapprehension  on  another 
point  of  great  importance  in  its  relations  to  the  whole  subject 
While  it  is  maintained  that  reason  and  philosophy,  in  their  tnie 
character,  might  to  have  a  certain  degree  and  extent  of  influcnco 
in  the  formation  of  our  religious  system,  and  that  our  metaphysi- 
cal opinions,  whatever  they  may  be,  m//  almost  unavoidably, 
modify  more  or  less  our  theoretical  views  of  religious  truth  gen- 
eralli/t  it  is  yet  a  special  object  of  the  Author  of  the  Work  to 
show  that  the  spiritual  life,  or  what  among  us  is  terme<l  experi* 
mental  religion,  is,  in  itself,  and  in  its  own  proper  growth  and 
development,  essentially  distinct  from  the  forms  and  processes  of 
tlie  understanding  ;  and  that,  although  a  true  faith  can  not  ecu* 
tradict  any  universal  principle  of  speeilative  reason,  it  is  yet  id 
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a  certain  sense  independent  of  the  discursions  of  ]»hilo8ophy,  and 
m  its  proper  nature  beyond  the  reach  "  of  positive  science  and 
theoretical  insight.*'     "  Christianity  is  not  a  tliconj  or  a  $pccu 
lalion;  but  a  life.     Not  a  jihilosophy  of  life,  but  a  life  and  a  liv- 
iuff  process.**     It  is  not,  therefore,  so  properly  a  species  of  knowl* 
edge,  as  a  form  of  bcin^^.     And  althoiifrh  the  theoretical  views  of 
the  understanding,  and  the  motives  of  prudence  which  it  pre* 
Bcr.lg,  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  connected  with  the  develop 
inentof  tlie  spiritual  priiici])le  of  relijL(ious  life  in  the  ChriKtian, 
yet  a  true  and  liviii<^  faith  is  not  incompatible  M'ilh  at  least  some 
decree  of  .«pecnlativc  error.     As  tlie  iic(|uisilion  of  merely  npecu- 
lalive  knowled«re  can  not  of  itself  communicate  the  principle  of 
ej)irilual  life,  so  neither  does  that  principle,  and  the  living  process 
ol  its  growth,  dejiend  wholly,  at  least,  upon  the  degree  of  bpecu- 
lalive  knowledge  with  which  it  co-exists.     That  religion,  of  which 
our  blcfsed  »Saviour  is  him!<elf  the  essential  Form  and  the  living 
Word,  and  to  which  he  imparts  the  actuating  Sj)irit,  has  a  prin 
ciple  of  unily  and  consistency  in  itself  distinct  from  the  unity  and 
eoiijiiiiteitcy  of  our  theoretical  views.     Of  this  we  have  evidence 
in  every  day's  observation  of  Christian  character  ;  lor  how  often 
do  we  sec  and  acknowledge  the  jiower  of  religion,  and  the  growth 
of  a  spiritual  life  in  minds  but  little  gii\ed  with  speculative 
knowledge,  and  little  versed  in  the  lorins  of  logic  or  philosophy  I 
llow  obviously,  too,  does  the  living  prin(M]>le  of  religion  iiuinifest 
the  same  P]»ecirie  character,  the  .same  essential  Ibriii,  amidst  all 
the  diversities  of  condition,  of  talents,  of  education,  and  natural 
ilisjMwitioii,  with  which  it  is  associated  ;  everywhere  rising  above 
nature,  and  the  |)owers  of  the  natural  man,  and  unlimited  in  its 
goings  on  by  the  forms  in  which  the  understanding  seeks  to  com- 
prehend and  confine  its  spiritual  energies.     There  are  diccnitin 
o/i;i/h,  but  the  mmc  Spirit ;  and  it  is  no  leMs  true  now  than  in 
the  ago  of  the  Ajwstles,  that  in  all  lands,  and  in  every  variety 
of  circumstances,  the  manifestations  of  spiritual  life  are  essentially 
the  same  ;  and  all  who  truly  believe  in  heart,  however  diverse 
in  natural  condition,  in  the  character  of  their  undcrstandingp, 
aiul  even  in  their  theoret'cal  views  of  truth,  are  07ie  in  Christ .. 
Jcsjs.     The  essential  faith  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  understand- 
ing^ or  the  speculative  theory,  but  "  the  life,  the  substance,  the 
hojM^,  the  love — in  one  word,  the  faith — these  are  derivativei 
frorn  tlie  practical,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature  and  being  of  man.* 
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Speculative  systems  of  theology  indeed  have  often  had  little  ( 
ncction  with  iho  essential  spirit  of  religion,  and  are  usually  little 
more  than  schemes  resulting  from  the  strivings  of  the  finite  un- 
derstanding to  comprehend  and  exhibit  under  its  own  forms  ami 
conditions  a  mo<le  of  being  and  spiritual  truths  essentially  diverse 
from  their  proper  objects,  and  with  which  they  are  incommensu- 
rate. 

This  I  am  a>v.ire  is  an  imiierfect,  and  I  fear  may  be  an  unin* 
telligible,  view  of  a  subject  exceedingly  diilieult  of  apprehension 
at  the  best.  If  so,  I  nnist  lM*g  the  reader*s  indulgence,  and  re- 
qiicKt  him  to  KUKiMMid  liis  judgment,  as  to  the  absohite  inteUigi- 
bility  of  it,  till  he  Im^coiucs  ac'quain^od  with  the  language  and 
sentiments  of  the  \Vi)rk  itself.  It  will,  however,  I  liiii>e,  be  so 
fur  understood,  at  leu-st,  as  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
introduced— of  precluding  the  supfiosition  that,  in  the  remarks 
whicli  preceded,  or  in  those  which  follow,  any  suspicion  was  in- 
tended to  be  expressed,  with  regard  to  the  religious  principles  or 
the  essential  faith  of  tliose  who  hold  the  opinions  in  question. 
According  to  this  view  of  the  inherent  and  essential  nature  of 
Spiritual  Religion,  as  existing  in  the  practical  reason  of  man,  we 
may  not  only  admit,  but  can  better  understand  the  possibility  of 
what  every  charitable  Christian  will  acknowledge  to  be  a  fact, 
so  far  as  human  obKcrvation  can  delennine  fuels  of  this  sort- 
that  a  mun  may  be  truly  religious,  and  essentially  a  believer  at 
lieart,  while  his  understunding  is  sadly  bewildered  with  the  at- 
tempt to  comprehend  and  express  jdiiloHrqihically,  what  yet  ho 
feels  and  knows  spiritually.  It  is  indeed  iniiiossible  for  us  to  tell 
how  far  the  understanding  may  imiMise  u|X)n  itself  by  partial 
views  and  false  disguii^es,  without  iKTverting  the  will,  or  estrang- 
ing it  from  the  laws  and  the  authorily  of  reason  and  the  divino 
word.  We  can  not  say  to  what  extent  a  false  system  of  philos- 
ophy and  metaphysical  opinions,  which  in  their  natural  and  un- 
counteracted  tendency  would  go  to  destroy  all  religion,  may  bo 
received  in  a  Christian  community,  and  yet  the  power  of  spiritual 
religion  retain  its  hold  and  its  efficacy  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  may  perhaps  believe  that  in  opposition  to  all  the  might 
of  false  philosophy,  so  long  as  uie  greal  body  ol  the  people  have 
the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  are  taught  to  reverence  and  receive 
its  heavenly  instructions,  though  the  Church  may  sudcr  injury 
liom  unwise  and  unfruitful  speculations,  it  will  yet  be  preserved ; 
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and  that  the  spiritual  sceil  ot  uic  divine  word,  though  mingled 
with  many  tares  of  worldly  wisdom  and  philosophy  falsely  so- 
called,  will  yet  spring  up,  and  boar  fniit  unto  everlasting  life. 

But  though  we  may  hope  and  believe  this,  we  can  not  avoid 
believing,  at  the  same  time,  that  injury  must  result  from  an  un- 
suspecting confidence  in  metaphysical  opinions,  which  are  essen- 
tially at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  Revelation.  Especially 
must  the  cflect  be  injurious,  wliere  those  opinions  lead  gradually 
ic  alter  our  vie\\s  of  rch'*rion  itself,  and  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in 
the  Cliristian  system.  The  great  mass  of  the  community,  who 
know  little  of  metaiihysics,  and  whose  faith  in  revelation  is  not 
so  readily  inflncncod  by  speculations  not  imnicdiately  connected 
with  it,  may,  indeed,  for  a  time,  escape  the  evil,  and  continue  to 
receive  with  vircLncss  the  infinificd  word.  But  in  the  minds  of 
the  better  educated,  espi^cially  those  who  think  and  follow  out 
their  conclusions  with  resolute  independence  of  thought,  the  re- 
sult must  I>e  either  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  opinions  themselves, 
or  a  rejection  of  all  those  parts  of  the  CMiristian  system  which  are 
at  variance  with  them.  Under  particular  circumstances,  indeed, 
where  both  the  metaphysical  errors,  and  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  luive  a  strong  hold  upon  the  minds  of  a  com- 
iiHuiity,  a  protracted  struggle  may  take  place,  and  earnest  and 
long-continued  ellorts  may  be  made  to  reconcile  opinions  which 
we  are  resolved  to  maintain,  M'itli  a  faith  which  our  consciences 
will  not  permit  us  to  abandon.  Ihit  so  long  as  the  eflbrt  con- 
tinues and  such  opinions  retain  their  hold  u{K>n  our  confidence,  it 
must  be  with  some  diminution  of  the  fulness  and  simplicity  of 
our  faith.  To  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  educa- 
tion and  habits  of  thought  in  diflerent  individuals,  the  word  of 
fjod  is  received  with  doubi,  or  with  such  glozing  modifications  as 
enervate  its  power.  Thus  the  light  from  heaven  is  intercepted, 
nnd  Me  are  left  to  a  shadow-fight  of  metaphysical  schemes  and 
metaphorical  interpretations.  "While  one  party,  with  conecien- 
tious  and  earnest  endeavors,  and  at  great  expense  of  talent  and 
ingeiniity,  contends  for  the  Faith,  and  among  the  possiblo  shap- 
ings of  the  rcTcived  metaphysical  system,  seeks  that  which  will 
best  comport  with  the  simj)licity  of  the  Gospel, — another  more 
boldly  interprets  the  language  of  the  Gospel  itself  in  conformity 
with  those  views  of  religion  to  which  their  philosophy  seems  ob* 
viously  to  conduct  them.    The  substantial  being  and  the  living  en 
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ergy  of  the  Word,  which  is  not  only  the  light  but  the  life  of  men, 
IB  either  misapprehended  or  denied  by  ail  parties ;  and  even  those 
who  contend  for  what  they  conceive  the  literal  import  of  the 
Gospel,  do  it — as  they  must  to  avoid  too  glaring  absurdity — with 
such  explanations  of  its  imjiort  as  to  make  it  to  become,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  words  offnan's  wisdom,  lather  than  a  simple 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  j)Oicer.  Hence,  although 
rush  as  liave  experienced  tlie  spiritual  and  life-giving  power  of 
the  Divine  V'ord,  may  be  able,  through  the  promised  aids  of  the 
Spirit,  to  ov:rcome  the  natural  tendency  of  speculative  error,  and, 
by  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  which  is  in  them,  may  at  length 
bo  KWiAafrcc  from  the  hiw  of  sin  and  death,  yet  who  can  toll 
how  much  they  may  lone  of  the  blessings  of  the  (ioHpel,  and  bo 
retarded  in  their  Kpiritual  growth  wlien  they  are  but  too  often 
fed  with  the  lifeless  and  starveling  products  of  the  human  under- 
standing, instead  of  that  living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven  ?  Wio  can  tell,  moreover,  how  many,  through  the  prev- 
alence of  such  philosophical  errors  as  lead  to  misconceptions  of 
the  truth  or  create  a  prejudice  against  it,  and  thus  tend  to  inter- 
cept the  light  from  heaven,  may  continue  in  their  ignorance, 
alienated  from  (he  life  of  God,  and  groping  in  the  darkness  of 
their  own  understandings? 

But  however  that  may  be,  enlightened  Clirislians,  and  espe- 
cially Christian  instructorH,  know  it  to  bo  their  duty,  as  far  as 
])OHsibIc,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  full  and  unobstructed  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  removo  those  nat- 
ural prejudices,  and  those  errors  of  the  understanding,  which  aro 
obstacles  to  the  trutli,  that  the  word  of  God  may  fuid  access  to 
the  heart,  and  conscience,  and  reason  of  every  man,  that  it  may 
havc//YC  course,  and  run,  and  be  gloriJicJ.     My  own  belief, 
that  such  obstacles  to  the  influence  of  trutli  exist  in  the  specula- 
tive and  metaphysical  opinions  generally  adopted  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  present  Work  is  in  some  measure  at  least  calculated 
to  remove  them,  is  pretty  clearly  indicated  by  the  remarks  which 
I  have  ahi^ady  made.     But,  to  be  perfectly  explicit  on  the  sub* 
jeet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  conviction,  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  our  prevailing^  Byn- 
tem  of  metaphysics,  and  those  which  must  unavoidably  have 
more  or  less  influence  on  our  theoretical  views  of  religion,  aro   of 
an  injurious  and  dangerous  tendency,  and  that  k>  long  aa  wo  re 
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tain  them,  however  we  may  profess  to  exclude  their  influence 
from  our  theological  inquiries,  and  from  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  wo  can  maintain  no  consistent  system  of  Scriptural 
theolo<r)%  nor  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehend  the  spiritual  im- 
port of  the  Scripture  language.  The  grounds  of  this  conviction  I 
shall  proceed  to  exhibit,  though  only  in  a  very  partial  manner, 
as  1  could  not  do  more  without  anticipating  the  contents  of  the 
Work  itself,  instead  of  merely  preparing  the  reader  to  peruse  them 
with  attention.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  some  of  the  language, 
which  I  have  already  employed,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  employ, 
will  not  convey  its  full  imp(»rt  to  the  reader,  till  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  leading  principles  and  distinctions  un* 
folded  in  the  Work.  But  this  also  is  an  evil  which  I  saw  no  ' 
means  of  avoiding  without  incurring  a  greater,  and  writing  a 
book  instead  of  a  brief  essay. 

Let  it  be  understood,  then,  without  further  preface,  that  by  the 
prevailing  system  of  metaphysics,  I  mean  the  system,  of  which 
ill  modern  times  Locke  is  the  reputed  author,  and  the  leading 
principles  of  which,  -with  various  modifications,  more  or  less  im- 
)>ortant,  but  not  altering  its  essential  character,  have  been  almost 
universally  received  in  this  country.     It  should  be  observed,  too, 
that  the  causes  cninnerated  by  the  Author,  as  having  elevated  it 
lo  its  ."pride  of  place"  in  Europe,  have  been  aided  by  other  fa- 
voring circumstances  here.     In  the  minds  of  our  religious  com- 
munity, especially,  some  of  its  most  important  doctrines  have  be- 
come  associated  M'ith  names  justly  loved  and  revered  among 
ourselves,  and  so  connected  with  all  our  theoretical  views  of  re- 
ligion, that  a  man  can  hardly  hope  to  question  their  validity  with- 
out hazarding  his  reputation,  not  only  for  orthodoxy,  but  even  for 
common  sense.     To  controvert,  for  example,  the  prevailing  doc- 
trines with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  s^ourccs  of  our 
knowledge,  the  nature  of  the  understanding  as  containing  the  con 
it  ailing  principles  of  our  whole  being,  and  the  universality  of  tho 
law  of  cause  and  eflect,  even  in  connection  with  the  arguments 
and  the  authority  of  the  most  powerful  intellect  of  the  age,  may 
even  now  be  worse  than  in  vain.     Yet  I  have  reasons  for  believ- 
ing there  are  some  among  us,  and  that  their  ntunber  is  fast 
increasing,  wlio  are  willing  to  revise  their  opinions  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  who  will   contemplate  tho   views  presented  in  this 
Work  with  a  liberal,  and  something  of  a  prepared  filling  of  curi« 
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only.  The  difficulties  in  ivhich  men  find  thcmselvet  inTolred 
by  the  received  doctrines  on  tlieiMs  subjects,  in  thcir  most  anxious 
elForts  to  explain  and  defend  tho  peculiar  doctrines  of  spiritual 
religion,  have  led  many  to  suspect  that  there  must  be  some  lurk- 
ing error  in  tho  premises.  It  is  not  that  these  principles  lead  us 
to  mysteries  which  we  can  not  comprehend  ;  they  are  found,  or 
believed  at  least  by  many,  to  involve  us  in  absurdities  which  n'c 
can  comprehend.  It  is  necessary  indeed  only  to  form  some  no- 
tior.  of  the  distinctive  and  appropriate  import  of  the  term  spirit- 
ual, as  opposed  to  natural  in  the  New  Testament,  and  then  to 
look  at  the  writings,  or  hear  the  discussions,  in  which  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Spirit  and  of  spiritual  influences  are  taught  and  de- 
fended, to  see  the  insurmountable  nature  of  the  obstacles,  which 
these  metaphysical  dogmas  throw  in  the  way  of  the  most  power* 
ful  minds.  To  those  who  shall  read  this  Work  with  any  degree 
of  reflection,  it  must,  I  think,  be  obvious,  that  something  more  is 
implied  in  tho  continual  opi^sition  of  these  terms  in  the  New 
Testament,  than  can  be  explained  consistently  with  the  ])revaiU 
ing  opinions  on  the  subjects  above  enumerated ;  and  that  through 
their  influence  our  highest  notions  of  that  distinction  have  been 
rendered  confused,  contradictory,  and  inadequate.  I  havo  al- 
ready directed  tho  attention  of  the  reader  to  those  parts  of  tho 
Work,  where  this  distinction  is  unfolded ;  and  had  1  no  other 
grounds  than  the  arguments  and  views  tliero  exhibited,  I  should 
be  convinced  that  so  long  as  we  hold  the  doctrines  of  Loeke  and 
the  Scotch  metajihysicians  respecting  power,  cause  and  eflect,  mo* 
tives,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will,  we  not  only  can  make  and  do* 
fend  no  essential  distinction  between  that  which  is  vaturaU  and 
that  which  is  spiritual,  but  we  can  not  even  find  rational  grounds 
for  tho  feeling  of  moral  obligation,  and  the  distinction  betweeii 
regret  and  rcnwrsc. 

According  to  tho  system  of  these  authors,  as  nearly  and  dis* 
tinctly  as  my  limits  will  permit  mo  to  state  it,  the  same  law  of 
cause  and  effect  is  the  law  of  tho  universe.  It  extends  to  tha 
mora\  and  spiritual — if  in  courtesy  these  tenns  may  still  bo  usrcd 
-*no  less  than  to  tho  properly  natural  powei's  and  agencies  of 
our  being.  The  acts  of  the  free-will  are  pre-determined  by  a 
caii;<e  out  of  the  icill,  according  to  the  same  law  of  c.iuso  ami 
eflect  which  controls  tho  changes  in  the  physical  world.  Wa 
havo  no  notion  of  power  but  uniiormity  of  antecedent  and  conso 
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queut.  The  notion  of  a  power  in  tho  Avill  to  act  freely  is  thtt6» 
fore  nothing  more  than  an  inlicnMit  capacity  of  beings  acted  uponi 
a^eeably  to  its  nature,  and  according  to  a  fixed  law,  by  the 
motives  which  are  present  in  the  understanding.  I  leel  author- 
ized to  take  this  statement  partly  from  Brown's  Philosopliy,  be 
cause  that  work  has  been  decidedly  approved  by  our  In'gheat 
tho/vogicaL  authorities ;  and  indeed  it  would  not  be  essentially 
varied,  if  expressed  in  the  precise  ternii  U:?ed  by  any  of  the  wri- 
ters most  usually  quoted  in  reference  to  these  subjects. 

I  am  aware  that  variations  may  be  found  in  the  mode  of  stat- 
ing these  doctrines ;   but  I  think  every  candid  reader,  who  id 
acquainted  with  the  metaphysics  and  theology  of  this  country, 
will  admit  the  above  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  form  in 
M'hich  they  are  generally  received.     I  am  aAvare,  too,  that  much 
has  been  said  and  written  to  make  out,  consistently  with  these 
general   principles,   a   distinction   between   natural    and   moral 
causes,  natural  and  moral  ability,  and  inability,  and  the  like. 
But  I  beg  all  lovers  of  sound  and  rational  philosophy  to  look 
carefully  at  the  general  princii>Ies,  and  see  whether  there  be,  in 
fact,  ground  left  for  any  such  distinctions  of  this  kind  as  are 
worth  contending  lor.     My  first  step  in  arguing  with  a  defender 
of  these  principles,  and  of  the  distinctions  in. question,  as  con* 
nected  with  them,  would  be  to  ask  for  his  definition  of  nature 
and  natural.     And  when  he  had  arrived  at  a  distinctive  general 
notion  of  tlie  imjiort  of  these,  it  would  appear,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  he  had  first  subjected  our  whole  being  to  the  law  of  nature, 
and  then  contended  for  the  existence  of  something  which  is  not 
nature.     For  in  their  relation  to  the  law  of  moral  rectitude,  and 
to  the  feeling  of  moral  responsibility,  what  diflerence  is  there, 
and  what  dilierence  can  there  be,  bet-ween  what  are  called  nat- 
ural and  those  which  are  called  moral  powers  and  aflections,  if 
they  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  same  universal  laiv  of  cause 
and  eflect  ?     If  it  still  be  a  mere  nature,  and  the  determinations 
of  our  will  be  controlled  by  cau.ses  out  of  the  will,  according  tc 
our  nature,  then  I  maintain  that  a  moral  nature  has  no  more  to 
do  with  the  feeling  of  responsibility  than  any  other  nature. 

Perhaps  the  diiliculty  may  be  iiade  more  obvious  in  this  way 
It  will  be  admitted  that  brutes  are  po.sses.sed  of  various  natures, 
some  innocent  or  useful,  otherwise  noxious,  but  all  alike  irrespon- 
sible in  a  moral  \\o\ni  of  view      But  why?     Simply  because 
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they  act  in  acconlanco  M'itli  their  natures.  They  poaiets,  eaeh 
aooordiiif^  to  its  proper  nature,  certain  apiietitcs  and  susceptibili* 
ties  wliich  are  stimulated  and  acted  uiK)n  by  their  appropriate 
objects  in  tlio  world  of  the  senses ;  and  the  relation — ^tho  law  of 
action  and  reaction — subsisting  between  these  speciflc  suscrpti* 
bilities  and  their  eorrcHponding  outward  objects,  constitutes  tbuir 
nature.  They  have  a  power  of  selecting  and  choosing  in  the 
world  of  sense  the  objects  appropriate  to  the  wants  of  their  na- 
ture ;  but  that  nature  is  the  sole  law  of  their  being.  Theii 
power  of  choice  is  but  a  part  of  it,  instrumental  in  accomplishing 
its  ends,  but  not  capab]p  of/ri:iMfg  above  it,  of  controlling  its  im- 
pulses, and  of  detcnniiiiiig  il»?clf  with  reference  to  a  purely  ideal 
law,  distinct  from  th«^  liature.  They  act  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  cause  and  Wect,  which  constitutes  their  several  na- 
tures, and  can  not  do  oMierwise.  They  are,  there!  .  not  respon- 
sible— ^not  capable  of  guilf ,  or  of  remorse. 

Now  let  us  suppose  another  being,  possessing,  in  addition  to 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  brute,  certain  other  specific  suscepti- 
bilities with  their  correlative  objects,  either  in  the  sensible  world, 
or  in  a  future  world,  but  that  these  are  subjected,  like  the  other* 
to  the  same  binding  and  inalienable  law  of  cause  and  eflect. 
What,  I  ask,  is  the  amount  of  tlie  diflerence  thus  supposed  be- 
tween this  being  and  the  brute  ?     The  sup^ioscd  addition,  it  19 
to  bo  understood,  is  merely  an  addition  to  its  nature ;  and  the 
only  power  of  will  belonging  to  it  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brute, 
only  a  capacity  of  choosing  nnd  acting  uniformly  in  accordance 
with  its  nature.     These  additional  susceptibilities  still  act  but  as 
they  are  acted  upon ;  and  the  will  is  determined  accordingly. 
What  advantage  is  gained  in  this  case  by  calling  these  supposed 
additions  moral  aflections,  and  their  correlative  stimulants  moral 
causes  ?     Do  we  thereby  find  any  rational  ground  for  the  feeling 
of  moral  responsibility,  ibr  conscience,  for  remorse  ?     The  being 
acts  according  to  its  nature,  and  why  is  it  blameworthy  more 
than  the  brute  ?     If  the  moral  law  existing  out  of  the  will  be  a 
power  or  cause  which,  in  its  relation  to  the  specific  susceptibility 
of  the  moral  being,  produces  under  the  same  circumstances  uni« 
Ibrmly  the  same  result,  according  to  the  law  of  cause  and  eflect; 
if  the  acts  of  the  will  be  subject  to  the  same  law,  as  mere  links 
in  the  chain  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  and  thus  a  part  of 
•ur  nature,  what  is  gained,  I  ask  again,  by  the  distincticn  of  a 
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moral  and  a  physical  naturo  ?  It  is  still  only  a  nature  under  ihib 
law  of  cause  and  edect,  and  the  liberty  of  the  moral  being  is 
under  the  same  eouditiou  with  the  liberty  of  the  brute.  Both 
are  free  to  follow  atid  fiiini  the  law  of  tlicir  nature,  and  both  arc 
alike  bound  by  that  law,  as  by  an  adamantine  chain.  The  very 
conditions  of  the  law  ])reclu(Io  the  ]K)KHibility  of  a  power  to  act 
otherwise  than  according  to  their  nature.  They  preclude  the 
very  idea  of  a  free-will,  and  render  the  feeling  of  moral  rcsiwuHi 
bility  not  an  enigma  merely,  not  a  mystery,  but  a  self-contradic- 
tion and  an  al>surdity. 

Turn  the  matter  as  we  will— call  these  correlatives,  namely, 
the  inlierent  susceptibilities  and  the  causes  acting  on  them  from 
without,  natural,  or  moral,  or  spiritual — so  long  as  their  action 
and  reaction,  or  the  law  of  recij»rocity,  which  consfitntes  their 
specific  naturcH,  is  considered  as  the  controlling  law  of  our  whole 
being,  so  long  as  we  rcliise  to  admit  the  exi«tence  in  the  will  of  a 
power  capable  of  rising  al»ove  this  law,  and  controlling  its  opera-* 
tion  by  an  act  of  absolute  self  determination,  so  long  as  \i'e  shall 
be  involved  in  perplexities  both  in  morals  and  religion.  At  all 
events,  the  only  method  of  avoiding  them  will  be  to  adopt  the 
creed  of  the  Necessitarians  entire,  to  give  man  over  to  an  irre- 
sponsible nature  as  a  better  sort  of  animal,  and  resolve  the  will 
of  the  Supreme  ileason  into  a  blind  and  irrational  fate. 

I  am  well  aware  of  tlie  objections  that  will  be  made  to  this 
statement,  and  especially  the  demonstrated  incomprehensibleness 
of  a  self-determining  power.     To  this  I  may  be  permitted  to  an- 
swer, that,  although  the  power  to  originate  an  act  or  state  of 
mind  may  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  understandings  to  com- 
prehend, it  is  still  not  contradictory  to  reason  ;  and  that  I  find  it 
more  easy  to  believe  the  existence  of  that,  which  is  simply  in- 
comprehensible to  my  understanding,  than  of  that  which  involves 
an  absurdity  for  my  reason.     I  venture  to  affirm,  moreover,  thai 
liowever  we  may  bring  our  understandintrs  into  bondacre  to  tho 
rnoro  comprehensible  doctrine,  stmply  Ix^eause  it  is  comprehcnii- 
blc  under  the  fonns  of  tho  understanding,  every  man  does,  in 
fact,  believe  himself  possessed  of  freedom  in  the  higher  sense  of 
iK^ll-determination.     Every  man*s  conscience  commands  him  to 
believe  i^  whenever  for  a  moment  he  indulges  the  feeling  of 
moral  selfapprobation,  or  of  remorse.     Nor  can  we  on  any  other 
frrounds  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man  upon  tho  supposition  that 
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ha  inflicts  or  ivill  inflict  any  other  punishment  than  that  which 
IS  simply  remedial  or  disciph'nary.  But  this  subject  will  be 
found  more  fully  explained  in  the  course  of  the  Work.  My  pros* 
ent  ohjcct  is  merely  to  show  the  necessity  of  some  system  in  rela- 
'  tion  to  these  suhjects  diflerent  from  the  received  one. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  the  language  used  above  is 
too  strong  and  too  positive.     But  I  venture  to  ask  every  candid 
man,  at  least  every  one  who  lias  not  committed  himself  by  wri- 
^  ting  and  publishing  on  the  subject,  whether  in  considering  thf 
'great  questions  connected  with  moral  accountability  and  the  doc 
trine  of  rewards  and  punishments,  he  has  not  felt  himself  pressed 
with  surh  diflicultics  as  those  alK>ve  stated  ;  and  whether  he  has 
ever  been  able  fully  to  satisfy  his  reason,  that  there  was  not  a 
lurking  contradiction  in  the  idea  of  a  being  created  and  placed 
under  the  law  of  its  nature,  and  }H>sse.H.sing  at  the  same  time  a 
feeling  of  moral  obligation  to  fulfil  a  law  alwvc  its  nature.    That 
many  have  been  in  this  state  of  mind  I  know.     I  know,  too,  that 
some  whose  moral  and  religious  feelings  had  led  them  to  a  full 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  spiritual  religion,  but  who  at  the  same 
time  had  been  taught  to  receive  the  prevailing  opinions  in  meta- 
physics, have  found  these  opinions  carrj'ing  them  unavoidably,  if 
they  would  be  consequent  in  their  reasonings,  and  not  do  violence 
to  their  reason,  to  adopt  a  system  of  religion  "which  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  spiritual,  and  thus  have  been  compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween their  philosophy  and  their  religion.     In  most  cases  indeed, 
where  men  reflect  at  all,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  requires  all  tho 
force  of  authority,  and  all  the  influence  of  education,  to  carry  tho 
mind  over  these  difllculties ;  and  that  then  it  is  only  by  a  vague 
belief  that,  though  we  can  not  sec  how,  there  must  be  some 
method  of  reconciling  what  seems  to  be  so  contradictory. 

If  examples  were  wanting  to  prove  that  serious  and  trj'ing  dif- 
ficulties are  felt  to  exist  here,  enough  may  be  found,  as  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me,  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  nature  and  origin 
of  sin,  which  is  at  this  moment  interesting  the  public  mind.  Let 
any  impartial  observer  trace  the  progress  of  that  discussion,  and 
ai\er  examining  the  distinctions  which  are  made  or  attempted  to 
bo  made,  decide  whether  the  subject,  as  there  presented,  bo  not 
involved  in  difliciilties,  which  can  not  be  solved  on  the  principles 
to  which,  hitherto,  both  parties  havo  adhered ;  whether,  holding 

as  they  do  the  same  premisses  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of.  the 
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will,  they  can  avoid  coiniii[^  to  the  came  conclusiou  in  regard  to 
tlie  nature  and  origin  of  sin;  whether  in  fact  the  distinctions 
aimed  at  must  not  prove  merely  verbal  distinctions,  and  the  con- 
troversy a  fruitless  one.  But  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Christian  Spectator,  the  reader  will  find  remarks  on  this  subject 
to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him,  and  which  I  could  wish  him 
attentively  to  consider  in  connection  with  the  remarks  which  I 
ave  made.  I  allude  to  the  correspondence  with  the  editors  near 
the  end  of  the  number.  The  letter  there  inserted  is  said  to  be, 
and  obviously  is,  from  the  pen  of  a  very  learned  and  able  writer ; 
and  I  confess  it  has  been  no  small  gratiiiration  and  encourngement 
to  me,  while  laboring  to  bring  this  Work  and  this  subject  be- 
fore the  public,  to  find  such  a  state  of  feeling  expressed,  concern- 
ing the  great  question  at  issue,  by  such  a  writer.  It  will  bo 
seen  by  reference  to  p.  515,  of  the  C.  S.,  that  he  places  the  "w?/- 
deus  of  the  dispute''  just  wijere  it  is  placed  in  this  Work  and  in 
the  above  remarks.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  by  throwing  au- 
thorities aside,  and  studying  his  own  mind,  ho  has  '*  come  seri- 
ously to  doubt,"  whether  the  received  opinions  with  regard  to 
motives,  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  and  XXxg  freedom  ofthetcill, 
may  not  bo  erroneous.  They  appear  to  him  **  to  be  bordering  on 
fatalism,  if  not  actually  embracing  it.'*  lie  doubts  whether  the 
mind  may  not  have  within  itself  the  adecpiate  cause  of  its  own 
acts ;  whether  indeed  it  have  not  a  self-determining  power,  "  for 
the  power  in  fpiestion  involves  the  idea  of  originating  volition. 
Less  than  this  it  can  not  be  conceived  to  involve,  and  yet  ho  free 
'  agency."  Kow  this  is  jnst  the  view  oflered  in  the  present  Work  ; 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  these  are  just  the  doubts  and  conclusions 
which  every  one  will  entertain,  who  lays  aside  authority,  and  re- 
flects ui)on  the  goings  on  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  dictates  of  his 
own  reason  and  conseieuce. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  remarks  of  the  editors  in 
reply  to  the  letter  above  quoted.  They  maintain,  in  relation  to 
original  sin  and  the  perversion  of  the  will,  that  from  cither  the 
ori^^ifial  or  the  acquired  strength  of  certain  natural  appetites, 
]irinciples  of  self-love,  &c.,  **  lefl  to  themselves,"  the  corruption 
of  the  heart  will  certainly  follow.  **  In  every  instance  the  will 
does,  in  fact,  yield  to  the  demands  of  these.  But  M'henever  it  thus 
yielded,  there  teas  jx)tver  to  the  contrary;  otherwise  tliero  could 
be  no  freedom  of  moral  action."     Now  I  beg  leave  to  place  mv 
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finger  on  the  phrase  in  italics,  and  a^k  the  editors  what  they  mean 
by  it.     If  they  hold  the  common  doctrines  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  cflect,  and  with  regard  to  power  as  connected  with 
that  relation,  and  apply  these  to  the  acts  of  the  will,  I  can  see 
no  more  possibility  of  conceiving  a  potter  to  tlte  contrary  in  thia 
case,  than  of  conceiving  such  a  power  in  the  current  of  a  river. 
But  if  they  moan  to  assert  the  existence  in  the  will  of  an  actual 
power  to  rise  above  the  demands  of  appetite,  &c.,  above  the  law 
of  nature  and  to  decide  arbitrarlhj,  whether  to  yield  or  not  to 
yield,  then  they  admit  that  tlie  will  is  not  determined  absolutely 
by  the  extraneous  caifsr,  but  is  in  fact  sr//*-dctennincd.     They 
agree  with  the  letter-writer  ;  and  the  question  for  them  is  at  rest. 
Thus,  whatever  distinctions  may  be  attempted  here,  there  can  be 
no  real  distinction  but  between  an  irresponsible  nature  and  a  will 
that  is  self-determined.     The  reader  will  iind  a  few  additional 
remarks  on  this  topic  in  a  note,  and  for  the  general  views  of  the 
AYork  is  again  referred  to  a  former  note  and  the  references  there 
made.     To  the  subject  of  that  note,  and  to  the  great  distinction 
between  nature  and  the  will,  between  the  natural  and  the  spir* 
itual,  as  unfolded  in  the  Work,  I  must  beg  leave,  also,  again  to 
request  the  S})eeial  and  candid  attention  of  the  reader.     I  must 
beg,  too,  the  unprejudiced  attention  of  every  reader,  friendly  to 
the  cause  of  practical  and  spiritual  religion,  to  the  tendency  of 
this  part  of  the  Author*s  system,  and  of  the  remarks  hazarded 
ty  ove. 

I  can  not  but  be  a\\are,  that  the  views  of  the  Will  here  ex 
nibited  will  meet  with  strong  prejudices  in  a  large  portion,  at 
least,  of  our  religious  community.  I  could  M^ish  that  all  such 
would  carefully  dihtingui.sh  between  the  Author's  views  of  the 
doctrines  of  religion  and  the  philosophical  grounds  on  which  he 
supposes  those  doctrines  are  to  be  defended.  If  no  one  disputes, 
and  I  trust  no  one  will  dispute,  the  substantial  orthodoxy  of  the 
Work,  without  first  carefully  examining  what  has  been  the  ortho^ 
doxy  of  the  Church  in  general,  and  of  the  great  body  of  the  Re. 
formers,  then  I  should  hope  it  may  be  wisely  considered,  whethc?^, 
as  a  question  of  philosopliy,  the  metaphysical  principles  of  this 
Work  are  not  in  themselves  more  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  a  spiritual  religion,  and  better  suited  to  their  explanation 
6Uid  defence,  than  those  above  treated  of  If  on  examination  it 
can  not  be  disputed  that  they  are,  then,  if  not  before,  I  trust  the 
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two  ftystcms  may  be  compared  without  undue  impartiality,  ami 
the  simple  question  of  the  truth  of  each  may  be  determined  by 
that  calm  and  persevering  reflection,  which  alone  can  determine 
questions  of  this  sort. 

If  the  system  here  taught  be  true,  then  it  will  follow,  not,  be  it 
obs?ervcd,  that  our  religion  is  necessarily  wrong,  or  our  essentia] 
faitli  erroneous,  but  that  the  philosophical  gro7inds,  on  which  we 
arc  accustomed  to  defend  our  faith,  are  unsafe,  and  that  their 
hutural  Undcncy  is  to  error.  If  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  still  ex- 
ert its  influence  ;  if  a  truly  spiritual  religion  be  maintained,  it 
is  in  opjx)sitio?i  to  our  philosophy,  an<I  not  at  all  by  its  aid.  I 
know  it  will  be  said,  that  the  i»racfical  results  of  our  peculiar 
fcmns  of  doctrine  are  at  variance  with  these  remarks.  But  this 
I  am  not  prepared  to  admit.  True,  religion  and  religious  insti- 
tutions have  flourished  :  the  Gospel,  in  many  parts  of  our  country, 
has  Ix'cn  aflectionately  and  faithfully  preached  by  great  and  goo<l 
men;  the  word  and  the  Spirit  of  God  have  been  communicated 
to  us  in  rich  abundance  ;  and  I  rejoice  with  heartfelt  joy  and 
thanksgiving,  in  the  belief,  that  thereby  nmltitudes  have  been 
regenerated  to  a  new  and  spiritual  life.  But  so  were  equal  or 
greater  eflects  produced  under  the  preaching  of  Baxter,  and 
Howe,  and  other  good  and  faithful  men  of  the  same  age,  with 
none  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  theological  systems.  Neither 
reason  nor  experience  indeed  furnish  any  ground  for  believing 
that  the  living  and  life-giving  power  of  the  Divine  Word  lias 
ever  derived  any  j)ortion  of  its  elficacy,  in  the  conversion  of  the 
heart  to  God,  from  the  forms  of  ineta])hysiral  theology,  with 
which  the  human  understanding  has  invested  it.  It  requires, 
moreover,  but  little  knowledge  of  tlie  history  of  philosophy,  and 
of  the  writings  of  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries  to  know,  that  the 
opinions  of  the  Reformers,  and  of  all  the  great  divines  of  that 
period,  on  subjects  of  this  sort,  were  far  diflerent  from  those  of 
Mr.  Locke  aiul  his  folloM'crs,  and  were  in  fact  es.sentially  the  same 
with  those  taught  in  this  Work,  This  last  remark  apjdies  not 
only  to  the  views  entertained  by  the  emnient  philosophers  and 
divines  of  that  period  on  the  ])articidar  subject  aliove  discussed, 
but  to  the  distinctions  made,  and  the  language  employed  by  them 
with  reference  to  other  points  of  no  less  imi>ortance  in  the  consti- 
lulion  of  our  being. 

It  must  have  been  observed  by  the  reader  of  the  foregoing 
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pages,  that  I  have  used  several  words,  especially  understanding 
and  reason,  in  a  sense  somewhat  diverse  from  their  present  accep- 
tation ;  and  the  occasion  of  this  I  suppose  would  bo  partly  un« 
derstood  from  my  having  already  directed  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  distinction  exhibited  between  these  words  in  the 
Work,  and  from  the  remarks  made  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
*'  reason"  in  its  common  use.     I  now  proceed  to  remark,  that 
the  ambiguity  spoken  of,  and  the  consequent  perplexity  in  regard 
to  the  UFO  and  authority  of  reason,  have  arisen  from  the  habit  of 
usiiiiT,  since  the  time  of  Locke,  the  terms  understanding  and 
reason  indiscriminately,  and  thus  confounding  a  distinction  clearly 
marked  in   the   philosopliy  and  in  the  language  of  the  older 
writers.     Alas  !  had  the  terms  only  been  confounded,  or  had  wo 
suflered  only  an  inconvenient  ambiguity  of  language,  there  M'ould 
be  comparatively  little  cause  for  earnestness  upon  the  subject ;  or 
had  our  views  of  the  things  signified  by  these  terms  been  only 
partially  confused,  and  had  we  still  retained  correct  notions  of 
our  prerogative,  as  rational  and  spiritual  beings,  the  consequences 
might  have  been  less  deplorable.     But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the 
powers  of  understanding  and  reason  have  not  merely  been  blended 
and  confounded  in  the  view  of  our  philosophy  ; — the  higher  and 
far  more  characteristic,  as  an  essential  constituent  of  our  proper 
humanity,  has  been  as  it  were  obscured  and  hidden  from  our  ob- 
servation in  the  inferior  ])ower,  which  belongs  to  us  in  common 
with  the  brutes  which  perish.     According  to  tho  old,  the  moro 
spiritual,  and  genuine  philosophy,  the  distinguishing  attributes  of 
our  humanity — that  image  ft/ (Ami  in  whifh  man  alone  was  cre- 
ated of  all  tho  dwellers  U]N)n  earth,  and  in  virtue  of  which  he 
was  placed  at  tho  head  of  this  lf)wer  world,  was  said  to  be  found 
in  tho  reason  and  free-tcilL     But  understanding  these  in  their 
strict  and  proper  sense,  and  according  to  the  true  ideas  of  them, 
as  contemplated  by  the  older  metaphysicians,  we  have  literally^ 
if  the  system  of  Locke  and  the  i)opular  philosophy  of  tho  day  he 
true,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these — neither  reason  nor 
free* will.     What  they  esteemed  the  imago  of  G(mI  in  the  soul, 
and  considered  as  distinguishing  us  specifically,  and  so  vaMly  too, 
above  each  and  all  of  tho  irrational  animals,  is  found,  according 
to  this  system,  to  have  in  fact  no  real  existence.     The  reality 
neither  of  tho  free-will,  nor  of  any  of  those  laws  or  ideas,  which 
spring  from,  or  rather  constitute  reason,  can  be  authenticated  bj 
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the  sort  of  proof  wliicli  is  deroaii Jed/  and  we  mu^l  therefore  re- 
linquish our  prerogative,  and  take  our  placo  witli  becoming  hu- 
mility amor.g  our  more  unprelending  companions.  In  the  as- 
cending serios  of  powers,  enumerated  by  Milton,  with  eo  much 
philosophical  truth,  us  well  as  beauty  of  language,  in  the  fifth 
book  of  Paradise  Lost,  he  mentions 

Fancy  and  under siafuUitfff  i^bcucc  the  soul 
Rkason  receives.  And  reason  is  licr  beinff, 
Discursive  or  intuit ive. 

But  the  highest  power  liere,  tliat  which  is  the  being  of  the  soul, 
considered  as  any  thing  differing  in  kind  from  tlic  understanding, 
has  no  place  in  our  jx^pular  metaphysics.  Thus  "wc  have  only 
tlie  niulerstaiuUngy  **  the  faculty  judging  according  to  sense,"  a 
faculty  of  abstracting  and  generalizing,  of  contrivance  and  fore- 
cast, as  the  highest  of  our  intellectual  powers  ;  and  this  we  are 
cxpres.«ly  taught  belongs  to  us  in  common  with  brutes.  Nay, 
these  views  of  our  essential  being,  consequences  and  all,  are 
adopted  by  men,  whom  one  would  suppose  religion,  if  not  phi- 
losophy, should  have  taught  their  utter  inadequateness  to  the  true 
and  essential  constituents  of  our  humanity.  Dr.  Paley  tells  us  in 
his  Natural  Theology,  that  only  "  coNTniv/Nci:,''  a  power  ob- 
viously and  professedly  belonging  to  brutes,  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute pcr$onalitij.  His  whole  system  both  of  theology  and  morals 
neither  teaches,  nor  implies,  the  existence  of  any  specific  dificr- 
ence  either  between  the  understanding  and  reason,  or  between 
nature  and  the  wiil.  It  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  any 
power  in  man,  which  docs  not  obviously  belong,  in  n  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  irrational  animals.  Dr.  Fleming,  another  reverend 
prelate  in  the  English  Church,  in  his  **  Philosophy  of  Zoology," 
maintuins  in  express  tenns,  that  we  have  no  faculties  diflering  in 
kind  from  those  which  belong  to  brutes.  IIow  many  other 
learned,  and  reverend,  and  wise  men  adopt  the  same  opinions,  1 
know  not :  though  tliese  are  obviously  not  the  peculiar  views  of 
the  individuals,  but  conclusions  resulting  from  the  essential  prin* 
ciples  of  their  system.  If,  then,  there  is  no  better  stjatem,  if  this 
be  the  genuine  philosophy,  and  founded  in  the  nature  of  things, 
there  is  no  help  for  us,  and  we  must  believe  it — ifux  can.  But 
most  certainly  it  will  follow,  that  we  ought,  as  fiist  as  tlie  preju- 
dices of  education  will  permit,  to  rid  ourselves  of  certain  ncHions 
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of  prerogative,  and  certain  fecliiifjfs  of  our  own  supmority,  which 
^mchow  have  been  strangely  prevalent  among  our  race.  For 
Uiough  we  Iiave  indeed,  according  to  this  system,  a  little  viore 
understanding  than  other  animals — can  abstract  and  generalize 
and  forecast  events,  and  the  consequences  of  our  actions,  and  com* 
pare  motives  ntore  pkilfully  than  they;  though  we  have  thus 
fiiore  knowledge  and  can  circumvent  them ;  though  we  have 
more  power  and  can  subdue  them  ;  yet,  as  to  ^ny  distinctive  and 
2tcadiar  characteristic — as  to  any  inherent  and  essential  tcorfh^ 
we  are  after  all  but  little  better — though  M'c  may  be  better  off  - 
than  our  dogs  and  horses.  There  is  no  essential  dinerence,  and 
we  may  rationally  doubt — at  least  we  might  do  so,  if  by  the  sup- 
]K)sition  we  were  rational  beings — whether  our  fellow  animali  of 
the  kennel  and  the  stall  are  not  unjustly  deprived  of  certain  ^jrr- 
somd  ri*^hts,  and  whether  a  dog  charged  with  trespass  may  not 
rationally  claim  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  j^ccrs.  Now  however 
trifling  and  ridiculous  this  may  appear,  I  would  ask  in  truth  api^ 
soberness,  if  it  be  not  a  fair  and  legitimate  inferenco  from  tho 
premisses,  and  whether  the  absnrdl(f/  of  the  one  does  not  dcmoti' 
stratc  the  utter  falsity  of  the  other.  And  where,  I  would  bog  to 
know,  shall  we  look,  according  to  the  jwpular  system  of  philoso- 
phy, for  that  ima^c  of  God  in  which  we  are  created  ?  Is  it  a 
thing  of  degrees  ?  And  is  it  simply  because  we  have  somethinfl^ 
more  of  the  same  faculties  which  belong  to  brutes,  that  we  become 
the  objects  of  God's  special  and  fatherly  care,  the  distinguisJicd 
objects  of  his  Providence,  and  the  sole  objects  of  his  Grace? — 
Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?     But  why  not  ? 

I  assure  my  readers,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  treat  with  dis- 
respect and  contumely  tho  opinions  of  great  or  good  men ;  but  the 
distinction  in  question,  and  the  assertion  and  exhibition  of  the 
higher  prerogatives  of  reason,  as  an  essential  constituent  of  our 
beiug,  are  so  vitally  important,  in  my  ajipreliension,  to  tho  forma- 
tion and  support  of  any  rational  system  of  philoso]diy,  and — no 
less  than  the  distinction  before  treated  of — so  ))regnaut  of  conse- 
quences to  the  interests  of  truth,  in  morals,  and  religion,  and  in 
deed  of  all  truth,  that  mere  opinion  and  tho  authority  of  nanios 
may  well  be  disregarded.  The  discussion,  moreover,  relates  In 
facts,  and  to  such  facts,  too,  as  are  not  to  be  learned  from  the  iii« 
struetion,  or  received  on  the  authority,  of  any  man.     They  nnist 

be  ascertained  by  every  man  for  himself,  by  reflection  u{K>n  the 
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processes  and  lav/s  of  his  own  inward  being,  or  they  are  not 
learned  at  all  to  any  valuable  purpose.  We  do  indeed  find  in 
ourselves  then,  as  no  one  will  deny,  certain  jwwers  of  intelligence, 
which  we  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  the  brutes  iK)SHes8  in 
connnon  with  us  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  functions  of 
the  luiderstanding,  as  treated  of  in  the  popular  systems  of  ineta* 
physics,  its  faculties  of  attention,  of  abstraction,  of  generalization, 
the  power  of  forethought  and  contrivance,  of  adapting  means  to 
ends,  and  tlie  law  of  association,  may  be,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
severally  represented  more  or  less  adequately  in  th«  instinctive 
intelligence  of  the  higher  orders  of  brutes.  But,  not  to  anticipate 
too  far  a  topic  treated  of  in  the  Work,  do  these,  or  any  and  all  the 
faculties  which  we  discover  in  irrational  animals,  satisfactorily 
accoinit  to  a  reflectiug  mind  for  all  the  ^;^c;^o;;/6•«a  which  arc 
jiresented  to  our  observation  in  our  own  consciousness  ?  Would 
any  supposable  addition  to  the  dr:;rcc  merely  of  tliosc  jKJwers 
which  we  ascribe  to  brutes,  render  them  rational  beings,  and  re- 
move the  sacred  distinction,  which  law  and  reason  liave  sanc- 
tioned, between  things  and  persons  ?  Will  any  such  addition  ac- 
count Ibr  our  having — what  the  brute  is  not  supposed  to  have — 
the  pure  ideas  of  the  geometrician,  the  jKAVcr  of  ideal  construc- 
tion, the  intuition  of  geometrical  or  other  necessarj*  and  universal 
tniths  ?  AVould  it  give  rise,  in  irrational  animals,  to  a  law  of 
7noral  rcciUudc  and  to  conscience — to  the  feelings  of  moral 
rcsjwnsibiliti/  and  remorse?  Would  it  awaken  them  to  a  reflec- 
tive self-consciousness,  and  lend  them  to  ibrm  and  contemplate 
the  ideas  of  the  soidy  oli  free- will,  of  inimortulity,  and  of  God  ? 
It  seems  to  me,  that  we  have  only  to  reflect  for  a  serious  hour 
upon  what  we  mean  by  these,  and  then  to  compare  them  with  our 
notion  of  what  belongs  to  a  brute,  its  inherent  powers  and  their 
correlative  objects,  to  feel  that  they  are  utterly  incompatible — 
that  in  the  blessing  of  these  we  enjoy  a  prerogative,  which  we 
can  not  disclaim  without  a  violation  of  reason,  and  a  voluntary 
abasement  of  ourselves — and  that  we  must  therefore  be  possessed 
of  some  ]}ccidiar  powers— of  some  source  of  ideas  distinct  from 
the  understanding,  diflering  in  kind  from  any  and  all  of  those 
which  belong  to  us  in  common  with  inferior  and  irrational 
animals. 

But  what  these  powers  are,  or  what  is  the  precise  nature  of 
the  distinction  between  the  understanding  and  reason,  it  is  not 
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my  proviiLCO,  nor  liavo  I  undertaken,  to  show.  My  object  ii 
merely  to  illuKlrato  its  necc^nity,  and  tho  palpablo  obseurity, 
vaguene»8  and  dcricieney,  in  tliiH  rcri]K*ct,  of  tho  modo  of  pliilofio- 
phizing',  which  m  held  in  ho  hi^h  honor  arnotij^  us.  The  distinc- 
tion itself  will  bo  found  illustrated  with  some  of  its  important 
bearings  in  tlio  Work,  and  in  the  notes  and  Appendix  attached 
to  it ;  and  can  not  be  too  carefully  studied— in  connection  with 
that  between  nature  and  the  will — by  tho  student  who  would 
acquire  distinct  and  intelligible  notions  of  what  constitutes  the 
truly  spiritual  in  our  1)eing,  or  fnid  rational  grounds  for  the  pos« 
sibility  of  a  truly  s])iritual  religion.  Indeed,  could  I  succeed  in 
fixing  the  attention  uf  the  reader  \i\yon  this  distinction,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  his  candid  and  reflecting  perusal  of  tho  Work, 
I  should  consider  any  personal  effort  or  sacrince  abundantly 
recompensed.  *Nor  am  I  alone  in  this  view  of  its  importance. 
A  literary  friend,  whose  opinion  on  this  subject  would  be  valued 
by  all  who  knew  tho  soundness  of  his  scholarship,  says  in  a  let- 
ter just  now  received, — "  If  you  can  get  tlio  attention  of  think- 
ing men  fixed  on  his  distinction  between  tho  reason  and  the  un- 
derstanding, you  will  have  done  enough  to  reward  tho  labor  of 
a  life.  As  prominent  a  place  as  it  holds  in  the  writings  of  Cole- 
ridge, he  seems  to  me  far  enough  from  making  too  much  of  it.** 
T^o  person  of  serious  and  philosophical  mind,  I  am  confident,  can 
reflect  upon  the  subject,  enough  to  understand  it  in  its  various 
aspects,  without  arriving  at  tlio  same  views  of  the  importance 
of  the  distinction,  whatever  may  be  his  conviction  with  regard 
to  its  truth. 

But  indeed  the  only  grounds,  which  I  find,  to  apprehend  that 
the  reality  of  tho  distinction  and  the  importance  of  tho  conse- 
quences resulting  from  it,  v/ill  be  much  longer  denied  and  re- 
jected among  us,  is  in  the  overweening  assurance,  which  pre- 
vails with  regard  to  the  adequateness  and  perfection  of  the 
system  of  philosophy  which  is  already  received.  It  is  taken  for 
granted,  as  a  fact  undisputed  and  indisputable,  that  this  is  tho 
most  enlightened  ago  of  the  world,  not  only  M'ith  regard  to  the 
more  general  diffusion  of  certain  points  of  practical  knowledge  ; 
in  which,  probably,  it  may  be  so,  but  in  all  respects;  that  our 
whole  system  of  the  philosoi)hy  of  mind  as  derived  from  Liord 
Bacon,  especially,  is  the  only  one,  which  has  any  claims  to  com- 
mon sense  :  and  that  all  distinctions  not  recognized  in  that  aro 
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consequently  unworthy  of  our  regard.     What  tliose  Reformora. 
to  whose  transcendent  powers  of  mind,  and  to  whoso  characten 
as  truly  spiritual  divines,  we  are  accustomed  to  look  with  fecliuf^ 
of  so  much  f^eneral  regard,  mi <>[ht  find  to  say  in  favor  of  their 
l)liiloik)pliy,  few  take  the  pains  to  inquire.     Neither  they  nor  the 
great  philosophers  with  whom  they  held  communion  on  subjects 
of  this  sort,  can  appear  among  us  to  speak  in  their  own  defence 
and  even  the  huge  folios  and  quartos,  in  which,  though  dead, 
they  yet  speak — and  ought  to  be  heard — have  seldom  strayed  to 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     All  our  information  respecting  their 
|>hiloso])liical  opinions,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  defended 
them,  has  been  received  from  writers,  who  were  confessedly  ad 
vocating  a  system  of  recent  growth,  at  open  war  with  every  thing 
more  ancient,  and  who,  in  the  great  abundance  of  their  seli- 
cfimphuvncy,  have  rcjirescnted  their  own  discoveries  as  conlain* 
iiig  the  sum  and  sul)stance  of  all  philosophy,  and  the  accumu* 
lated  treasures  of  ancient  wisdom  as  unworthy  the  attention  of 
**  this  enlightened  age.**     Re  it  so — ^j-ct  the  foolishness  of  anti- 
quity, if  it  be  of  God,  may  ])rove  vuscr  ihaii  men.     It  may  bo 
found  that  the  pliil<»sophy  of  the  Reformers  and  their  religion 
are  essentially  coimected,  and   must  stand  or  fall  together.     It 
may  at  length  be  discovered,  that  a  system  of  religion  essentially 
spiritual,  and   a  system  of  philosophy  which  excludes  the  very 
idea  of  all  sjiiritual  power  and  agency,  in  their  only  distinctive 
an<l  proper  character,  can  not  be  consistently  associated  together. 
It  is  our  peculiar  misfortune  in  this  country,  that  while  tho 
philosopliy  of  Locko  and  the  Scottish  writers  has  been  received 
in  full  faitli,  as  the  only  rational  system,  and  its  leading  princi- 
ples especially  passed  olf  ps  unquestionable,  tho  strong  attacli- 
inent  to  religion,  and  the  loudness  for  S])ecuIation,  by  both  of 
which  we  are  strongly  characterized,  have  led  us  to  combine  and 
associate  *  these  principles,  such  as  they  are,  with  our  religious 
interests  and  opinions,  so  variously  and   so  intimately,  that  by 
most  p<*rsons  they  are  considered  as  necessary  parts  of  tho  same 
ftystem  ;  and  from  being  so  long  contemplated  together,  the  re- 
jection of  one  seems  impossible  without  doing  violence  to  tho 
other.     Yet  how  much  evidence  might  not  an  impartial  observer 
find  in  examining  tho  theological  discussions  which  have  pre- 
vailed, the  speculative  systems  which   liave    bn^n  formed  and 
arruyed  against  ea(*ii  other,  for  the  lai^t  seventy  years,  to  convince 
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him  that  there  must  bo  some  discordance  in  the  elements,  fome 
principle  of  secret  but  irreconcilable  hostility  between  a  philoso- 
[)hy  nud  a  religion,  which,  under  every  ingenious  variety  of  Ibrin 
and  shaping,  still  stand  aloof  from  each  other  and  refuse  to  co- 
here. For  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  in  regard  to  every  speculative 
Fystem  which  has  been  formed  on  these  philosophical  principles, 
— to  every  new  shaping  of  theory  which  has  been  devised  and 
has  gained  adherents  among  us, — is  it  not  a  fact,  I  ask,  that,  to 
all,  except  those  adherents,  the  system — the  philosophical  t/ieory 
— has  seemed  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  and  at  war  with  ortho- 
dox views  of  religion — perhaps  even  with  the  attributes  of  God  ? 
Nay,  to  bring  the  matter  still  nearer  and  more  plainly  to  view,  1 
ask,  whether  at  tliis  moment  the  organs  and  particular  friends  of 
our  leading  theological  Fomiuarics  in  New  Kngland,  both  devo- 
tedly attached  to  an  orthodox  and  spiritiuil  system  of  religion,  and 
exi)ressing  mutual  confidence  as  to  the  c^^ntiah  of  their  mutual 
faith,  do  not  each  consider  the  other  as  holding  a  philosophical 
theory  subversive  of  orthodoxy  ?  If  I  am  not  misinformed,  thii 
is  the  simple  fact. 

Now,  if  these  things  be  so,  1  would  ask  again  with  all  ear- 
nestness, and  out  of  regard  to  the  interests  of  truth  alone,  whether 
serious  and  reflecting  men  may  not  be  permitted,  without  tha 
charge  of  heresy  in  Religion,  to  stand  in  doubt  of  this  Piiiloso- 
pny  altogether  ;  whether  these  facts  wliich  will  not  be  disputed, 
do  not  furnish  just  grounds  for  suspicion,  that  the  principles  of 
our  philosophy  may  be  erroneous,  or  at  least  induce  us  to  look 
with  candor  and  impartiality  at  the  claims  of  another  and  a  dif- 
ferent system  ? 

What  are  the  claims  of  the  system,  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  public  is  invited  iu  this  Work,  can  be  understood  fully,  only 
by  a  careful  and  reflectuig  examination  of  its  principles  in  con- 
nection M'ith  the  conscious  wants  of  our  inward  being — the  re- 
quirements of  our  own  reason  and  consciences.  Its  purpose  and 
tendency,  I  have  endeavored  in  some  measure  to  exhibit ;  and  if 
the  influence  of  authority,  which  the  prevailing  system  furniBnes 
against  it,  can  and  must  bo  cout\teracted  by  any  thing  of  a  like 
kind — (and  whatever  professions  wo  may  mak^,  the  infiuenro  of 
authority  produces  at  least  a  predisposing  ellect  vpon  our  miads) 
«~the  remark  which  I  have  inade,  will  show,  that  t!ie  urinciple« 
here  taught  are  not  wholly  unauthorized  by  men,  whom  we  liavo 
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been  taught  to  leverence  among  tne  great  and  good.  I  can  not 
but  add,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  the  question,  that  how 
ever  our  prevailing  system  of  philosophizing  may  have  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  Lord  Bacon,  it  needs  but  a  candid  examina- 
tion of  his  writings,  especially  the  fii-st  part  of  his  Novum  Of 
ganum,  to  be  convinced  that  such  an  appeal  is  without  grounds  ; 
and  that  in  fact  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  philosophy  are 
the  same  with  those  taught  in  this  work.  The  great  distinction 
especially,  botwccu  the  understanding  and  the  reason,  is  fully  and 
clearly  recognized  ;  and  a^  a  philosopher  he  would  be  far  more 
properly  as<ociated  with  Plato,  or  even  Aristotle,  than  with  the 
modern  philosophers,  who  have  miscalled  their  systems  by  his 
name.  For  further  remarks  on  this  point,  the  reader  is  requested 
^jo  reler  to  the  notes.  Ju  our  own  times,  moreover,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence,  M'liatever  may  be  thought  of  the  principles  of  this 
"Work  here,  that  the  same  general  views  of  philosophy  are  regain- 
ing their  ascendency  el^icwhere.  In  Great  Britain  there  arc  not 
few,  who  begin  to  believe  that  the  deep-toned  and  sublime  elo- 
quence of  Coleridge  on  these  great  subjects  may  have  something 
to  claim  their  attention  besides  a  few  peculiarities  of  language. 
In  Pnriri,  the  doctrines  of  a  rational  mid  spiritual  system  of  ])hi 
losophy  are  taught  to  listiMiing  and  admiring  thousands  by  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  el(K]uent  philosophers  of  the  age  ;  and  in 
fjermany,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  same  general  views  are  adopted 
by  the  serious  friends  of  religious  truth  among  her  great  and 
learned  men. 

Such — as  I  have  no  doubt — nmst  be  the  case,  wherever  think- 
ing men  can  be  brought  distinctly  and  impartially  to  examine 
their  claims ;  and  indeed  to  those  who  shall  study  and  compre- 
hend the  general  history  of  philosojdiy,  it  must  always  be  matter 
of  special  wonder,  that  in  the  Christian  community,  anxiously 
striving  to  explain  and  defend  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in 
their  spiritual  sense,  there  should  have  been  a  long-continued  and 
tenacious  adherence  to  philosophical  principles,  so  subversive  of 
their  faith  in  every  thing  distinctively  spiritual ;  while  those  of 
an  opposite  tendency,  and  claiming  a  near  relationship  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  truly  spiritual  in  the  Christian  system,  and 
the  mysteries  of  its  sublime  faith,  were  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
cion and  jealousy,  as  unintelligible  or  dangerous  metaphysics. 

And  here  1  must  be  allowe<I  to  add  a  few  remarks  with  regard  ' 
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to  the  popular  objections  against  the  system  of  philosophy,  the 
claims  of  wliich  I  am  urging,  especially  against  the  writings  of 
the  Author,  under  whose  name  it  appears  in  the  present  Work. 
These  are  various  and  often  contradictor}^  but  usually  have  ref- 
erence cither  to  liis  peculiarities  of  language,  or  to  the  depth— 
M'hetlier  apparent  or  real, — and  the  unintelligibleness,  of  his 
thoughts. 

To  the  first  of  these  it  seems  to  me  a  sufficient  answer,  for  a 
mind  that  would  deal  honestly  and  frankly  by  itself,  to  suggest 
that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  for  a  writer  to 
express  by  a  single  word  any  truth,  or  to  mark  any  distinction, 
not  recognized  in  the  language  ot*  his  day,  unless  he  adopts  a 
word  entirely  new,  or  gives  to  one  already  in  use  a  new  and  more 
peculiar  sense.  Now.  in  communicating  truths,  which  the  iJiTiter 
deems  of  great  and  fundamental  importance,  shall  li<*  thus  appro- 
priate a  single  word  old  or  new,  or  trust  to  the  vagueness  of  jier- 
petnal  circumlocution?  Admitting  for  example,  the  existence  of 
the  important  distinction,  for  which  this  MTiter  contends,  between 
the  understanding  and  reason,  and  that  this  distinction  when  rec- 
ognized at  all  is  confounded  in  the  common  use  of  language  by 
employing  the  wonls  indisrrirninately,  shall  he  still  use  these 
wordn  indiscriminately,  and  either  invent  a  new  word,  or  mark 
the  distinction  by  dcRTiptive  circumlocutions,  or  shall  ho  assign 
a  more  diHtin<*tive  and  precise  meaning  to  the  words  already 
used  ?  It  seems  to  mo  obviously  moro  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  genius  of  language  to  take  the  course  which  he  has 
adopted.  But  in  this  case  and  in  many  others,  where  his  Ian- 
gnage  seems  peculiar,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  words  had 
already  been  em]»loyed  in  the  same  sense,  and  the  same  distinc* 
tions  recognized,  by  the  older  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  in  the  language.  But  the  reader  will  fmd  the  Author*i 
own  views  of  the  subject  in  the  Work. 

With  regard  to  tho  more  important  objection,  that  the 
thoughts  of  Coleridge  are  unintelligible,  if  it  be  intended  to  im« 
ply,  that  his  language  is  not  in  itself  expressive  of  an  intelligibb 
meaning,  or  that  he  aflects  the  appearance  of  depth  and  mys- 
tery, while  his  thoughts  are  common-place,  it  is  an  objection, 
which  no  one  who  has  read  his  Works  attentively,  and  acquired 
a  feeling  of  interest  for  them,  will  treat  their  Author  with  so 
much  disrespect  as  to  answer  at  all.     Every  such  reader  kwnct 
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that  he  uses  MOrds  uniformly  with  astonishing  precision,  and  that 
language  becomes,  in  his  use  of  it — ^in  a  degree,  of  which  few 
writers  can  give  us  a  conception — a  living  power,  "  consubstan- 
tial"  M'ith  the  power  of  thought,  that  gave  birth  to  it,  and 
awakening  and  calling  into  action  a  corresponding  energy  in  our 
own  minds.  There  is  little  encouragement,  moreover,  to  answ(<r 
the  oljjcctions  of  any  man,  who  will  permit  himself  to  be  incurably 
prejudiced  against  an  Author  by  a  few  peculiarities  of  language, 
or  an  apparent  diillculty  of  being  understood,  and  without  in- 
quiring into  the  cause  of  that  difliculty,  where  at  the  same  time 
ho  can  not  but  see  and  acknowledge  the  presence  of  great  intel- 
lectual and  moral  ]>owcr. 

But  if  it  be  intended  by  the  objection  to  say  simply,  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  Author  are  often  difficult  to  be  apprehended— 
that  he  makes  large  demands  not  only  upon  the  attention,  but 
upon  tho  reflecting  and  thinking  powers,  of  his  readers,  the  fact 
is  not,  and  need  not  be,  denied :  and  it  will  only  remain  to  be 
decided,  whether  the  instruction  oflered,  as  the  reward,  will  re- 
pay us  lor  the  expenditure  of  thought  required,  or  can  be  obtained 
ior  less.  I  know  it  is  customary  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
Great  Britain — and  that  too  among  men  from  whom  diflerent 
language  might  bo  expected — to  aflect  either  contempt  or  mod 
csty,  in  regard  to  all  that  is  more  than  common-place  in  philos' 
ophy,  and  especially  "  Coleridge's  Metaphysics,"  as  **  too  deep  for 
them."  Now  it  may  not  be  every  man's  duty,  or  in  every  man's 
power,  to  devote  to  such  studies  the  time  and  thought  necessary 
to  understand  the  deep  things  of  philosophy.  But  for  ono  who 
professes  to  be  a  scholar,  and  to  cherish  a  manly  love  of  truth  for 
the  truth's  sake,  to  object  to  a  system  of  metaphysics  because  it  is 
•*  too  deep  for  him,"  must  be  eitlier  a  disingenuous  insinuation, 
that  its  depths  are  not  worth  exploring — which  is  more  than  the 
olyector  knows — or  a  confession  that — with  all  his  professed  lovo 
of  trntli  and  knowledge— he  prefers  to  "  sleep  after  dinner."  The 
misfortune  is,  that  men  have  been  cheated  into  a  belief,  that  all 
])hiloso])hy  and  metaphysics  worth  knowing  aro  contained  in  a 
fc'vV  volumes,  which  can  be  understood  with  little  expense  of 
thought ;  and  that  they  may  very  well  spare  themselves  the 
vcjcation  of  trying  to  comprehend  the  depths  of  "  Coleridge's 
Metaphysics."  According  to  the  popular  notions  of  tho  day,  it  is 
a  very  easy  matter  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  mind.     A 
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new  work  on  philosophy  is  as  easy  to  read  as  the  last  now  novel ; 
and  superficial,  would-be  scholars,  who  have  a  very  sensible  hor« 
ror  at  the  thought  of  studying  Algebra,  or  the  doctrine  effluxions, 
can  yet  go  through  a  course  of  moral  sciences,  and  know  alJ 
about  the  philosophy  of  the  mind. 

Now  why  will  not  men  of  sense,  and  men  who  have  any  just 
pretensions  to  scholarship,  see  that  there  must  of  necessity  be 
gross  sophistry  somewhere  in  any  system  of  metaphysics,  which 
pretends  to  give  us  an  adequate  and  scientific  self-knowledge — to 
render  comprehensive  to  us  the  mysterious  laws  of  our  own  in* 
ward  being,  with  less  manly  and  persevering  eflbrt  of  thought  on 
our  part,  than  is  confessedly  required  to  comprehend  the  simplest 
of  those  sciences,  all  of  which  are  but  some  of  the  lilucnomena^ 
from  which  the  laws  in  question  are  to  be  inferred  ? — ^Wliy  will 
they  not  see  and  acknowledge — what  one  would  suppose  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  would  teach  them — ^that  to  attain  true  self- 
knowledge  by  reflection  upon  the  objects  of  our  inward  conscious- 
ness— ^not  merely  to  understand  the  motives  of  our  conduct  as 
conscientious  Christians,  but  to  know  ourselves  scientifically  OB 
philoso])hers — must,  of  necessity,  be  the  most  deep  and  diflicult 
of  all  our  attainments  in  knowledge?  I  trust  that  what  I  have 
already  said  will  be  suflicient  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  objec- 
tions against  metaphysics  in  general,  and  do  something  towards 
showing,  that  we  are  in  actual  and  urgent  need  of  a  system  some- 
what deeper  than  those,  the  contradictions  of  which  have  not 
without  reason  made  the  name  of  philosophy  a  terror  to  the 
friends  of  truth  and  of  religion.  ''  VaUo  metapliysics  can  be 
eiiectually  counteracted  by  true  metaphysics  alone ;  and  if  the 
reasoning  bo  clear,  solid,  and  pertinent,  the  truth  deduced  can 
never  be  the  less  valuable  on  account  of  the  depth  from  which  it 
may  have  been  drawn."  It  is  a  fact,  too,  of  great  importance  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  that  in  the  study  of 
ourselves — in  attaining  a  knowledge  of  our  own  being, — there  an 
truths  of  vast  concernment,  and  living  at  a  great  depth,  which 
yet  no  man  can  draw  for  another.  However  the  depth  may 
have  been  fathomed,  and  the  same  truth  brought  up  by  others. 
for  a  light  and  a  joy  to  their  own  minds,  it  must  still  remain, 
and  be  sought  for  by  us,  each  for  himself,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
well. 

The  system  of  philosophy  hero  taught  does  not  profess  to  mak« 
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men  philosophers,  or — which  ought  to  mean  the  same  thing— to 
guide  them  to  the  knowledge  of  themselves,  without  the  labor 
both  of  attention  and  of  Bevere  thinking.  If  it  did  so,  it  would 
have,  like  the  more  popular  works  of  philosophy,  far  less  affinity 
than  it  now  has,  witli  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  those  pro- 
found tniths  conceniing  our  spiritual  being  and  destiny,  which 
are  revealed  in  the  things  Iiard  to  be  understood  of  St.  Paul  and 
of  the  beloved  disciple.  For  I  can  not  but  remind  my  readers 
again,  that  the  Author  does  not  undertake  to  teach  us  the  phi 
losophy  of  the  human  mind,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  truth  and 
influences  of  religion.  He  would  not  undertake  to  philosophize 
respecting  the  being  and  character  of  man,  and  at  the  same  time 
exclude  from  his  view  the  very  principle  which  constitutes  his 
proper  humanity  :  he  would  not,  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the 
solar  system,  omit  to  mention  the  sun,  and  the  law  of  gravitation. 
He  professes  to  investigate  and  unfold  the  being  of  man  as  man, 
\\i  his  higher,  liis  peculiar,  and  distinguishing  attributes.  These 
it  is,  which  are  hard  to  be  understood,  and  to  apprehend  which 
recpiires  the  exercise  of  deep  reflection  and  exhausting  thought. 
Nor  in  aiming  at  this  object  would  he  consider  it  very  philosophi- 
cal to  reject  the  aid  and  instruction  of  eminent  writers  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  or  even  of  the  volume  of  Revelation  itself 
He  would  consider  St.  Augustine  as  none  the  less  a  philosopher, 
because  he  became  a  Christian.  The  Apostles  John  and  Paul 
were,  in  the  view  of  this  system  of  philosophy,  the  most  rational 
of  all  writers,  and  the  New  Testament  the  most  philosophical  of 
all  books.  They  are  so  because  they  unfold  more  fully,  than  any 
#  ther,  the  true  and  essential  principles  of  our  being ;  because 
they  give  us  a  clearer  and  deeper  insight  into  those  constituent 
laws  of  our  humanity,  which  as  men,  and  therefore  as  philoso- 
phers, we  are  most  concerned  to  know.  Not  only  to  those,  who 
Rcok  the  practical  self-knowledge  of  the  humble,  spiritually-minded 
Christian,  but  to  those  also,  who  are  impelled  by  the  **  heaven 
deiH^ended  yv^Oi  Ciavt6y^*  to  study  themselves  as  philosophers, 
and  :?  make  self-knowledge  a  science,  the  truths  of  Scripture  are 
a  light  and  a  revelation.  The  more  earnestly  we  reflect  upon 
these  and  refer  them,  whether  as  Christians  or  as  philosophers,  to 
the  movements  of  our  inward  being — ^to  the  laws  which  reveal 
themselves  in  our  own  consciousness,  tlie  more  fully  shall  we  un- 
derstand, not  only  the  language  of  Scripture,  but  all  that  raof^t 
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demands  and  excites  the  curiosity  of  the  genuine  philosopher  in 
the  mysteriou.i  character  of  man.  It  is  hy  this  guiding  light,  that 
we  can  best  search  into  and  apprehend  the  constitution  of  that 
**  marvellous  microcosm,"  wliich,  the  more  it  has  been  known, 
lias  awakened  more  deeply  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
true  philosopher  in  every  age. 

Nor  would  the  Author  of  this  Work,  or  those  who  have  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  his  system,  join  with  the  philosophers  of  the 
day  in  tlirowing  aside  and  treating  with  a  contempt,  as  ignorant 
as  it  is  arrogant,  the  treasures  of  ancient  wisdom.  Ile^  says  the 
son  of  Sirach,  thai  givcth  his  mind  to  tlie  lawo/tlic  Most  Ilight 
and  is  occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof,  will  seek  out  the  icis- 
dom  of  all  tlie  ancient.  In  the  estimation  of  the  true  philosopher, 
the  case  should  not  be  greatly  altered  in  the  present  day ;  and 
now  that  two  thousand  years  have  added  such  rich  and  manifold 
abundance  to  those  ancient ''  sayings  of  the  wise,"  he  will  still 
approach  them  with  reverence,  and  receive  their  instruction  with 
gladness  of  heart.  In  seeking  to  explore  and  unfold  these  deeper 
and  more  solemn  mysteries  of  our  being,  which  inspire  us  with 
awe,  while  they  baflle  our  comprehension,  he  will  especially  be- 
ware of  trusting  to  liis  own  understanding,  or  of  contradicting, 
in  compliance  with  the  sclf-flattcring  inventions  of  a  single  age, 
the  imiversal  faith  and  consciousness  of  the  human  race.  On 
such  subjects,  though  he  would  call  no  man  master,  yet  neither 
would  he  willingly  forego  the  aids  to  be  derived,  in  the  search 
after  truth,  from  those  great  oracles  of  human  wisdom — ^those 
giants  in  intellectual  power,  who  from  generation  to  gcxieration 
were  admired  and  venerated  by  the  great  and  good.  Much  less 
could  he  think  it  becoming,  or  consistent  with  his  duty  to  hazard 
the  publication  of  his  own  thoughts  on  subjects  of  the  deepest  con* 
cernmcnt,  and  on  which  minds  of  greatest  depth  and  power  had 
been  occupied  in  former  ages,  while  confessedly  ignorant  alike  of 
their  doctrines  and  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  bus* 
taincd. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  that  the  Author  of  the  work  here  oflered  to 
the  public  has  prepared  himself  to  deserve  the  candid  and  even 
confiding  attention  of  his  readers,  with  reference  to  the  great  sub* 
ject  of  which  he  treats. 

And  although  the  claims  of  the  Work  upon  our  attention,  as 
of  every  other  work,  must  depend  more  upon  its  inherent  and  oc- 
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Mntial  character,  than  upon  the  worth  and  authority  of  its  Au- 
thor, it  may  yet  bo  of  service  to  the  reader  to  know,  that  ho  ii 
no  hasty  or  unfurni.shed  adventurer  in  the  department  of  author- 
ship, to  which  the  Work  belongs.     The  discriminating  reader  of 
this  Work  can  not  fail  to  discover  liis  profound  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  of  language,  the  principles  of  its  construction,  and  the 
laws  of  its  interpretation.  .  In  others  of  his  works,  perhaps  more 
fully  than  in  this,  there  is  evidence  of  an  unrivalled  mastery 
over  all  that  pertains  both  to  logic  and  philology.     It  has  been 
already  intimated,  that  he  is  no  contemner  of  the  great  writers 
of  antiquity  and  of  their  wise  sentences ;  and  probably  few  Eng- 
lish scholars,  even  in  those  days  when  there  were  giants  of  learn- 
ing in  Ureat  Britain,  and  minds  more  richly  fnrnished  with  the 
treasures  of  ancient  lore.     But  especially  will  the  reader  of  this 
Work  observe  with  admiration  the  profoundness  of  liis  philosophi* 
cal  attainments,  and  his  thorough  and  intimate  knowledge,  not 
only  of  the  works  and  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  of  the 
celebrated  philosophers  of  modern  times,  but  of  those  too  much 
neglected  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Uoman  Fathers,  and  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Ileformation,  M'liich  more  particularly  quali- 
fied him  for  discussing  the  subjects  of  the  present  Work.     If  these 
qualifications,  and — with  all  these,  and  above  all — a  disposition 
professed  and  made  evident  seriously  to  value  them,  chiefly  as 
they  enable  him  more  fiilly  and  clearly  to  comprehend  and  illus- 
trate the  truths  of  the  Christian  system,— if  these,  I  say,  can 
^ive  an  Author  a  claim  to  serious  and  thoughtful  attention,  then 
may  the  Work  here  oflcred  urge  its  claim  upon  the  reader.     My 
own  regard  for  the  cause  of  truth,  for  the  interests  of  philosophy, 
of  reason,  and  of  religion,  lead  me  to  hope  that  they  may  not  bo 
nrfj^cd  in  vain. 

Of  his  general  claims  to  our  regard,  whether  from  exalted  per 
sonal  and  moral  worth,  or  from  the  magnificence  of  his  intellec- 
lual  powers,  and  the  vast  extent  and  variety  of  his  accumulated 
Ft  ores  of  knowledge,  I  shall  not  venture  to  speak.  If  it  be  true 
indeed  that  a  really  great  mind  can  be  worthily  commended  only 
by  those  who  adequately  both  appreciate  and  compreheiid  its 
^eatness,  there  are  few  who  should  undertake  to  estimate,  and 
6ct  forth  in  appropriate  terms,  the  intellectual  power  and  moral 
^-orth  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Neither  he,  nor  the  public, 
would  be  benefited  by  such  commendations  as  I  could  bestow 
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The  few  among  us  who  have  read  his  works  with  the  attention 
which  they  deserve,  are  at  no  loss  what  rank  to  assign  him  among 
the  writers  of  the  present  age ;' to  tliose  who  have  not,  any  Ian 
guage,  which  I  might  use,  would  appear  hyiNsrbolical  and  ex 
travagant.  The  character  and  influence  of  his  principles  as  a 
philosopher,  a  moralist,  and  a  Christian,  and  of  the  writings  by 
which  he  is  enforcing  them,  do  not  ultimately  depend  upon  tlie 
estimation  in  which  they  may  now  be  held  ;  and  to  posterity  he 
may  safely  intrust  tliose  **  productive  ideas'*  and  "  living  words" 
— those 

—  tr ut  lid  tlint  wako 
To  perish  never, 

the  possession  of  which  will  be  fur  their  beneflt,  and  connected 
with  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Son  of  Sirach, — His  own 
memorial  sImU  not  depart  aivay  and  his  name  shall  live  ft  am 
gemration  to  generation.  J.  M. 
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Fellow-Christian  !  tho  wish  to  be  admired  as  a  fine  wnter 
lield  a  vcrj'  subordinate  place  in  my  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the 
composition  of  this  Volume.  Let  then  its  comparative  meriti 
and  demerits,  in  respect  of  stylo  and  stimulancy,  possess  a  propor* 
tional  weight,  and  no  more,  in  determining  your  judgment  for  or 
against  its  contents.  Read  it  through :  then  compare  the  state 
of  your  mind  with  the  state  in  which  your  mind  was  when  you 
first  opened  the  book.  Has  it  led  you  to  reflect  ?  Has  it  supplied 
or  sujigestcd  fresh  subjects  for  reflection  ?  Has  it  given  you  any 
new  information  ?  Has  it  removed  any  obstacle  to  a  lively  con- 
viction of  your  res}K>nsibility  as  a  moral  agent  ?  Has  it  solved 
any  diflicultics,  which  had  impeded  your  faith  as  a  Christian  ? 
Lastly,  has  it  increased  your  power  of  thinking  connectedly— 
especially  on  tlw  scheme  and  purpose  of  the  Redemption  by 
Christ?  If  it  huve  done  none  of  these  things,  condemn  it  aloud 
as  worthless :  aud  strive  to  compensate  for  your  own  loss  of  time, 
by  preventing  others  from  wasting  theirs.  But  if  your  conscience 
dictates  an  a/Tirmative  answer  to  all  or  any  of  the  preceding 
questions,  declare  this  too  aloud,  and  endeavor  to  extend  my 
utility. 
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An  Author  has  three  points  to  settle :  to  what  sort  his  iroric 
beIon]Q[s,  for  what  description  of  readers  it  b  intended,  and  the 
specific  end  or  object,  wliich  it  is  to  answer.  There  is  indeed  a 
preliminary  question  respecting  the  end  which  the  writer  himself 
has  in  view,  whether  tlie  number  of  purcliasers,  or  the  benefit  of 
the  readers.  But  this  may  be  safely  passed  by ;  since  where  the 
book  itself  or  the  known  principles  of  the  writer  do  not  supersede 
the  question,  there  will  seldom  be  sufTicicnt  strength  of  character 
for  good  or  for  evil  to  aflbrd  much  chance  of  its  being  either  dis* 
tinctly  put  or  fairly  answered. 

I  shall  proceed  therefore  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible  the  in- 
teiilious  of  the  present  Volume  in  reference  to  the  three  lirst-men« 
tioncd  pr)intH,  namely.  What  ?     For  whom  ?     For  what  ? 

I.  What  ?  The  answer  is  contained  in  the  title-page.  It  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  didactic  works.  Consequently,  tliose  who 
neither  wish  instruction  for  themselves,  nor  assistance  in  instruct- 
ing others,  have  no  interest  in  its  contents. 

Si8  iH8f  $ii  DivuM :  Mum  caltha,  et  non  tibi  ipiro  I 

II.  For  whom  ?  Generally,  for  as  many  in  all  classes  as  wish 
for  aid  in  disciplining  their  minds  to  habits  of  reflection  ;  for  all, 
who  desirous  of  building  up  a  manly  character  in  the  light  of  dis- 
tinct consciousness,  are  content  to  study  the  principles  of  moral 
architecture  on  the  several  grounds  of  prudence,  morality,  and  re- 
ligion. And  lastly,  for  all  M'ho  feci  an  interest  in  the  position 
which  I  have  undertaken  to  defend,  this,  namely,  Jiat  the  Chris- 
tian Faith  is  the  perfection  of  human  intelligence, — an  interest 
snflleiently  strong  to  insure  a  patient  attention  to  the  arguments 
brought  in  its  sup])ort. 

But  if  I  am  to  mention  any  particular  class  or  description  of 
readers,  who  were  prominent  in  my  thought  during  the  composi- 
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tion  of  the  volume  my  reply  must  be ;  that  it  was  especially  de- 
slp:ned  for  the  sluflious  younp  at  the  close  of  their  education  or  on 
tlieir  first  entrance  into  tlie  duties  of  manhood  and  the  rights  of 
self-jroverumcnt.  And  of  tliese,  again,  in  thought  and  wish  I 
dcHtined  llie  M'ork  (the  latter  and  larger  portion,  at  least)  yet 
more  particularly  to  students  intended  for  the  ministry ;  first,  as 
in  duty  bound,  to  the  members  of  our  Universities  :  secondly  (but 
only  in  respect  of  this  mental  precedency  second),  to  all  alike  of 
whatever  name,  who  have  dedicated  their  future  lives  to  th^  cul- 
tivation of  their  race,  as  pastors,  preachers,  missionaries,  or  in- 
structors of  youth. 

III.  For  what  ?  The  worth  of  an  author  is  estimated  by  the 
ends,  the  attainment  of  which  he  proposed  to  himself  by  the  par- 
ticular work  ;  while  the  value  of  the  work  depends  on  its  fitness, 
as  the  means.  The  objects  of  the  present  volume  arc  the  follow- 
ing, arranged  in  the  order  of  their  comparative  importance.         _ 

1.  To  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  value  of  the  science  ' 
of  words,  their  u.«e  and  abu.se,  and  the  iucalculable  advantages 
attached  to  the  habit  of  using  them  ai)propriately,  and  M'ith  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  their  priniarj',  derivative,  and  metaphorical 
senses.  And  in  furtherance  of  this  object  I  have  neglected  no 
occasion  of  enforcing  the  maxim,  that  to  expose  a  sophism  and  to 
detect  the  equivocal  or  double  meaning  of  a  word  is,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  one  and  the  same  thing.  Home  Tooke  entitled 
his  celebrated  work,  "/i^rfa  rrrf  ^jof  irw,  winged  words  :  or  language, 
not  only  the  vehicle  of  thought  but  the  wheels.  With  my  con- 
victions and  view?,  for  ^'ifa  I  should  substitute  Aojoi,  that  is, 
words  solcct  and  determinate,  and  for  nrfQiUkra  ^woftsg^  that  is, 
living  words.  The  wheels  cf  the  intellect  I  admit  them  to  be  : 
but  such  as  Ezekiel  beheld  in  the  visions  of  God  as  he  sate 
among  the  captives  by  the  river  of  Chobar  Whithersoever  the 
Sjnrit  was  to  ffo,  the  wheels  tvent^  and  thither  was  their  Spirit 
to  go;  for  the  Spirit  of  the  Uvii^g  ercature  was  in  the  wheels  also^ 

2.  To  establish  the  distinct  characters  of  prudence,  morality, 
and  religion  :  and  to  impress  the  conviction,  that  though  the  sec- 
ond requires  the  first,  and  the  third  contains  and  supposes  both 
the  former ;  yet  still  moral  goodness  is  other  and  more  than  pru- 
dence on  the  principle  of  expediency ;  and  religion  more  and 
higher  than  morality.  For  this  distinction  the  better  Schools 
#%vcn  of  Pagan  Philosophy  contended.  Cooale 
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3.  To  substantiate  and  set  forth  at  largo  the  momentous  dis* 
tinclion  between  reason  and  understanding.  Whatever  is  aehiev* 
able  by  the  understanding  for  the  purposes  of  worldly  intcrt^t, 
private  or  public,  has  in  the  present  age  been  pursuccl  with  an 
activity  and  a  success  beyond  all  former  experience,  and  to  au 
extent  which  equally  demands  my  admiration  and  excites  my 
wonder.  But  likewise  it  is,  and  long  has  been,  my  conviction, 
that  in  no  age  since  the  first  dawning  of  science  and  philosophy 
in  this  island  have  the  truths,  interests,  and  studies  which  espe- 
cially belong  to  the  reason,  contem]i]ativc  or  practical,  sunk  into 
such  utter  neglect,  not  to  say  contempt,  as  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  is  therefore  one  main  object  of  this  volume  to  establi.sh 
thv3  position,  that  whoever  transfers  to  the  understanding  the  pri- 
macy due  to  the  reason,  loses  the  one  and  spoils  the  other. 

4.  To  exhibit  a  full  and  consistent  scheme  of  the  Christian 
Dispensation,  and  more  largely  of  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  Faith ;  and  to  answer  all  the  objectioits  to  the  same, 
which  do  not  originate  in  a  corrupt  will  rather  than  an  erring 
judgment ;  and  to  do  this  in  a  manner  intelligible  for  all  who, 
possessing  the  ordinary  advantages  of  education,  do  in  good  car- 
nest  desire  to  form  their  religious  creed  in  the  light  of  their  own 
convictions,  and  to  have  a  reason  for  the  faith  which  they  pro- 
fess. There  are  indeed  mysteries,  in  evidence  of  which  no  rea- 
sons can  bo  brought.  But  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  show,  that 
the  true  solution  of  this  problem  is,  that  these  mysteries  aro  rea- 
son, reason  in  its  highest  form  of  self-affirmation. 

Such  are  the  special  objects  of  these  Aids  to  Reflection.  Con- 
cerning tho  general  character  of  the  work,  let  me  be  permitted 
to  add  tho  few  following  sentences.  St.  Augustine,  in  one  of  his 
Sermons,  discoursing  on  a  high  point  of  theolog}',  tells  his  audi- 
tors— Sic  accipife,  ut  mcreamini  iutclligcrc.  Fides  enim  debet 
prccccdvre  intellectum,  ut  sit  intellccUis  fidci  jirccmium.  Now 
without  a  certain  jmrtion  of  gratuitous  and  (as  it  were)  experi- 
mentative  faith  in  the  writer,  a  reader  will  scarcely  give  that  de- 
gree of  continued  attention,  without  which  no  didactic  work 
worth  reading  can  bo  read  to  any  wise  or  profltable  purpose.  In 
this  sense,  therefore,  and  to  this  extent,  every  author,  who  is 
competent  to  the  oflicc  ho  has  undertaken,  may  without  arro- 
gance repeat  St.  Augustine*s  words  in  his  own  right,  and  advance 
a  similar  claim  on  similar  grounds.     But  I  vcnturo  no  further 
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limn  1o  iuiimato  tlie  sentiment  at  a  humblo  distance,  by  avow* 
ing  my  belief  that  lie,  wlio  seeks  instnictiou  in  the  following 
patroH,  will  not  fiiil  to  find  entertaiimient  likewise ;  but  that 
whoever  seeks  enterluinment  only  will  find  neither. 

Reader  I — ^You  have  been  bred  in  a  land  abounding  with  men, 
able  in  arts»  learning,  and  knowledges  manifold,  this  man  in  one. 
this  in  another,  few  in  many,  none  in  all.  But  there  is  one  art, 
of  which  every  man  should  bo  master,  the  art  of  reflection.  If 
you  aro  not  a  thinking  man,  to  what  purpose  are  you  a  man  at 
all  ?  In  like  manner,  there  is  one  knowledge,  which  it  is  every 
man's  interest  and  duty  to  acquire,  namely,  self-knov/ledge ;  or 
to  what  end  was  man  alono,  of  all  animals,  endued  by  the  Crea- 
tor with  the  faculty  of  Helf-consciousne»s  ?  Truly  said  tho  Vagan 
moral  i!<t, 

e  cah  (icscaidU,  TvuOi  aCavrov, 

But  you  are  likewise  born  in  a  Christian  land  :  and  Revelation 
has  provided  for  you  new  subjects  for  reflection,  and  new  treas- 
ires  of  knowledge,  never  to  be  unlocked  by  him  who  remains 
self-ignorant.  Self-knowledge  is  the  key  to  this  casket ;  and  by 
reflection  alone  can  it  be  obtained.  Reflect  on  your  own  thoughts, 
actions,  circumstances,  and — which  M'ill  be  of  especial  aid  to  you 
in  forming  a  habit  of  reflection, — accustom  yourself  to  reflect  on 
the  words  you  use,  hear,  or  read,  their  birth,  derivation  and  his- 
torj'.  For  if  words  are  not  things,  they  are  living  powers,  by 
'which  tho  things  of  most  importance  to  mankind  are  actuated, 
combined,  and  humanized.  Finally,  by  reflection  you  may  draw 
from  the  fleeting  facts  of  your  worldly  trade,  art,  or  profession,  a 
science  permanent  as  your  immortal  soul ;  and  make  even  these 
subsidiary  and  preparative  to  tho  reception  of  spiritual  truth, 
"  doing  as  the  dyers  do,  who  having  flrst  dipt  their  silks  in  coiom 

of  less  valu^  then  give  them  tho  last  tincture  of  crimson  in 

*    t* 
Ijram. 
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INTRODUCTORY  APHORISMS. 

APIiOULSM  L 

In  philosophy  equally  as  in  poetry,  it  is  tho  highest  and  most 
useful  prerogative  of  genius  to  produce  the  strongest  impressions 
of  novelty,  while  it  rescues  admitted  truths  from  tho  neglect 
caused  by  the  very  circumstance  of  their  universal  admission. 
Extremes  meet.  Truths,  of  all  others  the  most  awful  and  inter- 
esting, are  too  often  considered  as  so  true,  that  they  lose  all  the 
power  of  truth,  and  lie  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul. 
side  by  side  with  the  most  despised  and  exploded  errors. 

APUORISM  IL 

There  is  one  sure  way  of  giving  freshness  and  importance  to 
^he  most  common-place  maxims — that  of  reflecting  on  them  in 
direct  reference  to  our  own  state  and  conduct,  to  our  own  past 
a:id  future  being. 

APHORISM  IIL 

To  restore  a  common-place  truth  to  its  first  uncommon  lustre» 
you  need  only  translate  it  into  action.  But  to  do  this,  you  must 
have  reflected  on  its  truth.  ^ 

APHORISM  IV. 

Leigfaton  and  Coleridge. 
It  is  th«  advice  of  the  wise  man,  '•  Dwell  at  homo,"  or,  with 
yourself;  and  though  tliere  are  very  lew  that  do  tfajs,  vetit  is 
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surprising  that  the  greatest  part  of  inankiad  can  not  bo  prevailed 
upon,  at  least  to  visit  thcmpclvcs  sometimes ;  but,  according  to 
the  saying  of  the  wise  Solomon,  The  eyes  of  the  foci  are  in  the 
ends  of  the  earth, 

A  reflc'cling  mind,  says  an  ancient  \vriler,  is  the  spring  and 
source  of  every  good  tiling.  **  Omnls  boni  'princijniim  intellectus 
co^itahi(Hdus.^^  It  is  at  once  the  disgrace  and  the  misery  of  men, 
that  they  live  -without  fore-thought.  Suppose  yourself  fronting  a 
mirror.  Now  what  the  objects  beliind  you  are  to  their  imagea 
at  the  same  ajiparent  distance  before  yon,  sucli  is  reflection  to 
fore-thought.  As  a  man  witliout  fore-thought  scarcely  deserves 
the  name  of  a  man,  so  fore-thought  without  reflection  is  but  a 
metaphorical  phrase  for  tlie  instinct  of  a  beast. 

APllOUISM  V. 

As  a  fruit-tree  is  more  valuable  than  any  one  of  its  fruits  singly, 
or  even  than  all  its  fruits  of  a  single  season,  so  the  noblest  object 
of  reflection  is  the  mind  itself,  by  which  we  reflect  : 

And  as  the  blossoms,  the  green  and  the  ripe  Iruit  of  an  orange- 
tree  are  more  beautiful  to  behold  when  on  the  tree  and  seen  as 
one  with  it,  than  the  same  growth  detached  and  seen  successively, 
after  their  importation  into  another  country  and  different  clime; 
i?o  it  is  with  the  manifold  objects  of  reflection,  when  they  are 
tronsidercd  principally  in  reference  to  the  reflective  power,  and  as 
part  and  parcel  of  tlie  same.  No  object,  of  whatever  value  our 
passions  may  represent  it,  but  becomes  foreign  to  us  as  soon  as  it 
is  altogether  unconnected  with  our  intellectual,  moral,  and  spirit-  j 
ual  life.  To  be  ours,  it  must  be  referred  to  the  mind,  either  sls  tL  J 
motive,  or  consequence,  or  symptom.  ^ 

APHORISM  VI. 

LeiglitoQ. 

He  who  teaches  men  the  principles  and  precepts  of  spiritual 
wisdom,  before  their  minds  are  called  ofi'from  foreign  objects,  and 
turned  inward  upon  themselves,  might  as  well  write  his  instruc- 
tions, as  the  Sibyl  wrote  her  pro2)hecics,  on  the  loose  leaves  of 
trees,  and  commit  them  to  the  mercy  of  tho  inconstant  winds. 

APllOUISM  vn. 
lu  order  to  learn,  we  must  attend  :  in  order  to  proflt  by  what 
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we  have  learnt»  we  ^uust  think — that  i8»  reflect.     He  only  thinki 
who  reflects.* 

APHORISM  VIIL 

Lcighton  aod  Culcri4c^c. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  difliculty,  and  requires  no  ordinary  skill 
and  address,  to  fix  the  attention  of  men  on  the  world  within  them, 
to  induce  them  to  study  the  processes  and  superintend  the  works 
which  they  are  themselves  carrj'ing  on  in  their  own  minds ;  in 
sliort,  to  awaken  in  them  both  tlio  faculty  of  thoughtf  and  tho 
inclination  to  exercise  it.  For,  alas !  the  largest  part  of  mankind 
are  nowhere  greater  strangers  than  at  home. 

APHORISM  IX. 

Life  is  the  one  universal  soul,  which  by  virtue  of  the  enliven* 
ing  Breath,  and  the  informing  Word,  all  organized  bodies  have  in 
common,  each  after  its  kind.  This,  therefore,  all  animals  possess, 
and  man  as  an  animal.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  God  tran.sfused 
into  man  a  higher  gift,  and  specially  imbreathed  ;— even  a  living 
(that  is,  self-subsisting)  soul,  a  soul  having  its  life  in  itself.     And 

*  The  indisposition,  nay,  the  angry  aversion  to  think,  even  in  persons 
who  arc  most  willing  to  attend,  and  ou  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  giving 
stodious  attention,  as  p<jLitical  economy,  Biblical  theology,  ekssieal  antiqui- 
ties, and  the  like, — is  the  fact  that  forces  itself  on  my  notice  afresh,  every 
time  I  enter  into  tlic  S(x*iety  of  persons  in  tho  high«T  ranks.  To  as.«ign  A 
fe<-lini;  and  a  determination  of  will,  as  a  satisfactory  reason  for  embracing 
or  rejecting  this  or  that  opinion  or  belief,  is  c»f  ordinary  oeeurrcneo,  and  Bur« 
to  obtain  the  sympathy  and  tho  suffrages  of  the  company.  And  yet  to  m% 
this  seems  little  less  irrational  than  to  apply  the  nose  to  a  picture,  aod  to 
decide  on  its  genuineness  by  the  sense  of  smell. 

f  Distinction  between  Thought  and  Att(>ntion. — By  Thought  is  here 
meimt  the  voluntary  repro<luction  in  our  minds  of  those  states  of  eonsciotm- 
Dcse,  to  which,  as  to  his  best  and  most  authentic  documents,  the  teacher  of 
moral  or  religious  truth  refers  us.  In  attention,  we  keep  the  mind  passive : 
in  thought,  we  rouse  it  into  activity.  In  the  former,  we  submit  to  an  im- 
prension — we  keep  the  mind  steady,  in  order  to  receive  the  stamp.  In  the 
latter,  we  seek  to  imitate  the  artist,  wliile  we  ourselves  make  a  copy  or 
tiuplicate  of  liis  work.  We  may  learn  arithmetic  or  the  elements  of  geome 
try  by  continued  attention  alone ;  but  self-knowledge,  or  an  insight  into  tb« 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  human  mind  and  the  grounds  of  religion  and 
true  morality,  in  addition  to  the  effort  of  attention,  reqiures  the  energy  of 
thought. 
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nuin  became  a  living  soul.  He  did  not  merely  possess  it,  he  be- 
came it.  It  was  his  proper  being,  his  truest  self,  the  man  in  the 
man.  None  then,  not  one  of  human  kind,  so  poor  and  destitute, 
but  there  is  provided  for  him,  even  in  his  present  state,  a  house 
not  built  with  luiiids;  ay,  and  spite  of  the  philosophy  (falsely  so 
called)  which  mistakes  the  causes,  the  conditions,  and  the  occa- 
sions of  our  becoininf]^  conscious  of  certain  truths  and  realities  iur 
the  truths  and  realities  themselves — a  house  gloriously  furnished. 
Nothing  is  wanted  but  the  eye,  which  is  the  light  of  this  house, 
the  light  which  is  the  eye  of  this  soul.  This  seeing  light,  this 
enlightening  eye,  is  reflection.*  It  is  more,  indeed,  than  is 
ordinarily  meant  by  that  word  ;  but  it  is  what  a  Christian  ought 
to  mean  by  it,  and  to  know  too,  whence  it  first  came,  and  still 
continues  to  come — of  what  light  even  this  light  is  but  a  reflec- 
tion. This,  too,  is  thought ;  and  all  thought  is  but  unthinking 
that  does  not  flow  out  of  this,  or  tend  towards  it. 

APllOUISM  X 

Self-Superintendence  I  that  any  thing  should  overlook  itself! 
Is  not  this  a  paradox,  and  hard  to  understand  ?  It  is,  indeed, 
diflicult,  and  to  the  imbrutcd  Hcnsualist  a  dfrect  contradiction  : 
and  yet  most  truly  does  the  poet  exclaim, 

—  Unless  nlwvc  liiinself  he  can 
Ercet  Liinself,  how  moan  a  thiiig  is  man  I 

APHORISM  XL 

An  hour  of  solitude  passed  in  sincere  and  earnest  prayer,  or  the      I 
conflict  with,  and  conquest  over  a  single  passion  or  '  subtle  bosom 
sin,'  will  teach  us  more  of  thought,  will  more  eflectually  awaken     \ 
the  faculty,  and  form  the  habit,  of  reflection,  than  a  year's  study      1 
in  the  Schools  without  them.  — 

APHORISM  XII. 

In  a  world,  the  opinions  of  which  are  drawn  from  outside 
shows,  many  things  may  be  paradoxical  (that  is,  contrary  to  the 

•  The  diavoia  of  St.  John  i.  v.  20,  inadequately  rendered  understanding 
in  our  translation.  To  cxhilut  the  full  force  of  the  Greek  word.  \rc  must 
9ay,  tk  jHwer  of  disvernmenl  by  reasuu,  ^  , 
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oommon  notion),  and  nevertheless  tnie :  nay,  because  they  are 
true.  How  should  it  be  otherwise,  as  long  as  the  imagination  of 
the  worldling  is  wholly  occupied  by  surfaces,  while  the  Christian's 
thoughts  arc  fixed  on  the  substance,  that  which  is  and  abides,  and 
which,  because  it  is  the  substance,*  the  outward  senses  can  not 
recognize.  Tertullian  had  good  reason  for  his  assertion,  that  the 
simplest  Christian  (if  indeed  a  Christian)  knows  more  than  the 
most  accomplished  irreligious  philosopher. 

COMMENT. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  tho  powers  of  the  un 
denstanding  and  the  intellectual  graces  are  precious  gifts  of  God ; 
and  that  every  Christian,  according  io  tho  opportunities  vouch* 
safcd  to  him,  is  bound  to  cultivate  the  one  and  to  acquire  the 
other.  Indeed,  he  in  scarcely  a  Christian  who  wilfully  nc^leett 
so  to  do.  AVhat  says  tho  Apostle  ?  Add  to  your  faith  knowledge, 
and  to  knowledge  manly  energy, — (iptf ^.t 

APHORISM  XIIL 

Never  yet  did  there  exist  a  full  faith  in  the  Divine  Word  (by 
fvhom  light,  as  well  as  immortality,  M'as  brought  into  the  world), 
which  did  not  expand  the  intellect,  while  it  purified  the  heart ; — 
wliich  did  not  multiply  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  understand- 
ing, while  it  flxed  and  simplified  those  of  the  desires  and  passions.l 

*  Quod  Stat  iubtuM,  that  which  stnnds  bcncatb,  and  (as  it  were)  supports, 
the  appcarnDcc.  In  a  langun^c  like  ours,  no  many  words  of  which  are  de- 
fired  from  other  languages,  there  are  few  modes  of  iustructioQ  more  useful 
or  more  amusing  than  that  of  accustoming  young  people  to  seek  for  th# 
etymology,  or  primary  moaning  of  the  words  they  use.  There  are  coses,  in 
which  more  knowledge  of  more  value  may  be  conveyed  by  the  history  of  a 
word,  than  by  the  history  of  a  campaign. 

t  2  Pet.  i.  a.—Ed. 

X  llie  effects  of  a  zealous  ministry  on  the  intellects  and  acqaireaientB  of 
the  laboring  classes  are  not  only  attested  by  Baxter,  and  the  Presbyterian 
divines,  but  admitted  by  Bishop  Burnet,  who  during  his  mission  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  was  '  amazed  to  find  a  poor  commonalty  so  able  to  argue,*  Ac. 
But  we  need  not  go  to  a  sister  church  for  proof  or  example.  The  diflfusion 
cf  light  and  knowledge  throutjh  this  kingdom,  by  the  exertions  of  the  bish- 
ops and  clergy,  by  Episcopalians  au<l  Puritans,  from  Edward  VI.  to  the 
Kestoratiou,  was  as  woudcrful  as  it  is  praiseworthy,  and  may  be  justly 
placed  amon|);  the  moit  remarkable  f:icts  in  history 
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If  acquiescence  without  insight ;  if  warmth  without  lif^ht ;  it' 
an  immunity  from  doubt,  given  and  guaranteed  by  a  resolute  ig^ 
noranco  ;  if  the  habit  of  taking  for  grantod  the  words  of  a  cato* 
chinm,  remembered  or  furgutton  ;  if  a  mere  Heunation  of  positive* 
ncss  substituted— I  will  not  say  for  the  sense  of  certainty,  but— 
for  that  calm  assurance,  the  very  means  and  conditions  of  which 
it  supersedes  ;  if  a  belief  that  seeks  the  darkness,  and  yet  strikes 
no  root,  immovable  as  the  limpet  from  the  rock,  and,  like  the 
limjiet,  fixed  there  by  mere  force  of  adhesion  : — if  these  suflico 
to  make  men  Christians,  in  what  sense  could  the  Apostle  afhrm 
that  believers  receive,  not  indeed  worldly  wisdom,  which  comes  to 
naught,  but  the  wisdom  of  God,  tJuit  ux  might  know  and  cow- 
prchend  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God  ?  On 
what  grounds  cor'-  he  denounce  the  sincerest  fervor  of  spirit  as 
defective,  where  i-  :'  3  not  likewise  bring  forth  fruits  in  the  un- 
derstanding ? 

APHORISM  XIV. 

In  our  present  state,  it  is  little  less  than  impossible  that  tho 
aifectiona  should  be  kept  constant  to  an  object  which  gives  no 
employment  to  the  understanding,  and  yet  can  not  be  made 
manifest  to  the  senses.  The  exercise  of  the  reasoning  and  re- 
flecting powers,  increasing  insight,  and  enlarging  views,  are  re- 
quisite to  keep  alive  the  substantial  faith  in  the  heart. 

APHORISM  XV. 

In  the  state  of  perfeclion,  perhaps,  all  other  faculties  may  be 
swallowed  up  in  love,  or  superseded  by  immediate  vision  ;  but 
it  is  on  the  wings  of  the  cherubim,  that  is  (according  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  ancient  Hebrew  doctors),  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers and  energies,  that  we  must  first  be  borne  up  to  the  "  pure 
empyrean."  It  must  be  seraphs,  and  not  the  hearts  of  imperfect 
mortals,  that  can  bum  unfucllcd  and  self-fed.  Give  nie  iinder* 
s(a?idi?fg  (is  the  prayer  of  the  Royal  Tsalmist),  and  I  shall  olh 
serve  thy  law  ivith  my  wliole  heart, — Thy  law  is  exceeding  broad 
— ^that  is,  comprehensive,  pregnant,  containing  far  more  than  the 
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apparent  import  of  tho  words  on  a  first  porusal.    It  i$  my  medi* 
tatian  all  the  day.* 

OOMMKNT. 

It  it  worthy  of  special  observation,  that  the  Scripturoa  art 
distinguished  from  all  other  writings  pretending  to  inspiration,  by 
the  strong  and  frequent  recommendations  of  knowledge,  and  a 
spirit  of  inquiry.  Without  reflection,  it  is  evident  that  neither  the 
one  can  bo  acquired  nor  the  other  exercised. 

APHORISM  XVL 

The  word  rational  has  been  strangely  abused  of  late  time*. 
This  must  not,  however,  disincline  us  to  the  weighty  consideratioUi 
that  thoughtfulness,  and  a  desire  to  bottom  all  our  convictions  on 
grounds  of  right  reason,  are  inseparable  from  the  character  of  a 
Christian. 

APHORISM  XVIL 

A  reflecting  mind  is  not  a  flower  that  grows  wild,  or  comes  up 
of  its  own  accord.  The  difliculty  is  indeed  greater  than  many,  who 
mistake  quick  recollection  for  thought,  are  disposed  to  admit ;  but 
how  much  less  than  it  would  be,  had  we  not  been  bom  and  bred 
in  a  Christian  and  Protestant  land,  few  of  us  are  suflSlcicntly  aware. 
Truly  may  we,  and  thankfully  ought  wo  to,  exclaim  with  the 
Psalmist :  The  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  ligJU;  it  giveth 
understanding  to  t/ie  simple.f 

APHORISM  XVIIL 

Examine  the  journals  of  our  zealous  missionaries,  I  will  not 
say  among  the  Hottentots  or  Esquimaux,  but  in  the  highly  civ- 
ilized, though  fearfully  uncultivated,  inhabitants  of  ancient  India 
How  often,  and  how  feelingly,  do  they  describe  the  difficulty  oi 
rendering  tho  simplest  chain  of  thought  intelligible  to  the  ordi- 
nary  natives,  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  their  whole  power  of  at* 
tention,  and  with  what  distressful  cflbrt  it  is  exerted  while  it 
lasts  !  Yet  it  is  among  these  that  the  hideous  practices  of  self* 
torture  chiefly  provail.  0  f  folly  were  no  easier  than  wisdom,  it 
•  Pi.  cxix.— AVi:  f  Pi.  cxix.— &(. 
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bcini;  often  so  very  much  moro  grievous,  how  certainly  might 
these  unhappy  slaves  of  superstition  he  converted  to  Christianity  I 
But,  alas  I  to  swing  hy  hooks  passed  through  the  hack,  or  to  walk 
ill  shoes  with  nails  of  iron  pointed  upwards  through  the  soles — 
all  this  is  so  much  less  diiTicuIt,  demands  so  much  less  exertion 
of  the  will  than  to  reflect,  and  hy  reflection  to  gain  knowledge 
and  tranquillity ! 

COMMENT. 

It  is  not  true  that  ignorant  persons  have  no  notion  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  truth  and  knowledge.  They  confess,  they  see  and 
bear  witness  to  these  advantages,  in  the  conduct,  the  immunities, 
and  the  superior  powers  of  the  possessors.  Were  they  attainable 
by  pilgrimages  the  most  toilsome,  or  penances  the  most  painful, 
we  should  assuredly  liave  as  many  pilgrims  and  self-tormentors 
in  the  service  of  true  nrligion,  as  now  exist  under  the  tyranny  of 
Papal  or  Brahmin  superstition. 

APHORISM  XIX. 

In  countries  enlightened  by  the  Gospel,  however,  the  most  for- 
midable and  (it  is  to  be  feared)  the  most  frequent  impediment  to 
men's  turning  their  minds  inwards  upon  themselves,  is  that  they 
are  afraid  of  what  they  shall  find  there.  There  is  an  aching 
hoUowncss  in  the  bosom,  a  dark  cold  8i)eck  at  the  heart,  an  ob- 
scnre  and  Ijoding  sense  of  a  somewhat,  that  must  be  kept  out  of 
sight  of  the  conscience  :  some  secret  lodger,  whom  they  can 
neither  resolve  to  eject  or  retain.* 

*  Tbo  foUowing  Sonnet  from  Herbert's  Temple,  may  serve  as  a  fordbu 
eommeut  on  tlic  words  in  tbo  text : 

Graces  vouchMfcd  in  a  Christian  land. 
Lord !  with  wbat  earc  bast  tbou  begirt  us  round  I 
Parents  first  season  us.    llien  scboolmasters 
Deliver  lis  to  biws.    They  send  us  bound 
To  rules  of  reason.    Holy  messengers ; 
Pulpits  and  Sundays ;  sorrow  dogging  sin ; 
AlHictions  sorted ;  anguish  of  all  sizes ; 
Fine  nets  and  stratn^onis  to  eateh  us  in ; 
IHhU'S  laid  opon;  millions  of  surprises ; 
Blessings  beforehand;  ties  of  gratefulnees ; 
The  stmnd  of  glory  ringing  in  our  ears ; 
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COMMENT. 

Few  are  so  obdurate,  few  have  suilicient  strength  of  cliarac(dr» 
to  be  able  to  draw  forth  au  evil  tendency  or  inunoral  practiee 
into  distinct  consciousness,  without  bringing  it  in  the  same  mo- 
ment before  an  awaking  conscience.  But  for  this  very  reason  it 
becomes  a  duty  of  conscience  to  form  tlie  mind  to  a  habit  of  dis- 
tinct consciousness.  An  unreflecting  Christian -walks  in  twilight 
among  snares  and  pitfalls  !  He  entreats  the  heavenly  Father  not 
to  lead  him  into  temptation,  and  yet  places  himself  on  the  very 
edge  of  it,  because  he  will  not  kindle  the  torch  which  his  Father  j 
had  given  into  his  haiiJs,  as  a  mean  of  prevention,  and  lest  he  j 
should  pray  toe  late.  ' 

APHORISM  XX.  I 

Among  the  various  undertakings  of  men,  can  there  be  men- 
tioned one  more  important,  can  there  be  conceived  one  more  sub- 
lime, than  an  intention  to  form  tlie  human  mind  anew  after  the 
Divine  Image  ?  The  very  intention,  if  it  be  sincere,  is  a  ray  of 
its  dawning.  The  requisites  for  the  execution  of  this  high  intent 
may  be  comprised  under  tlircc.  heads ;  the  prudential,  the  moral, 
and  the  spiritual. 

APHORISM  XXL 

First,  Religious  Prudence. — Vfhat  this  is,  will  bo  best  ex« 
plained  by  its  effects  and  operations.  Prudence,  in  the  senrioe 
of  religion,  consists  in  the  prevention  or  abatement  of  hindrances 
and  distractions ;  and  consequently  in  avoiding,  or  removing,  all 
such  circumstances  as,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  work- 
man, retard  tlie  progress  and  hazard  the  safety  of  the  w*ork.  It 
is  likewise  (I  deny  not)  a  part  of  this  unworldly  prudence,  to 
place  ourselves  as  much  and  as  often  as  it  is  in  our  power  so  to 
do,  in  circumstances  directly  favorable  to  our  great  design ;  and 
to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  positive  helps  and  furtherances  which 
these  circumstances  aflbrd.     But  neither  dare  we,  as  Cliristian% 

Without,  our  simme ;  'within,  our  conscicncet 
Angels  and  grace ;  eternal  hopes  and  fears  1 
Yet  all  these  fences,  and  their  whole  array, 
One  cunning  bosom  sin  blows  quite  away. 
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forget  whose  and  under  what  dominion  the  things  aroi  qua  not 
cirannstant^  that  is,  whicli  stand  around  us.  Wo  aro  to  rcmem- 
bcr,  that  it  is  tlio  world  that  constitutes  our  outward  circum- 
stances ;  that  in  the  form  of  the  worhl,  wliich  is  evermore  at  va- 
riance with  the  divine  form  or  idea,  they  are  cast  and  moulded ; 
and  that  of  tlie  means  and  measures  which  prudence  requires  in 
the  forming  anew  of  the  divine  imago  in  the  soul,  the  greatest 
part  6ui)iK>scs  the  world  at  enmity  with  our  design.  AVe  are  to 
avoid  its  snares,  to  repel  its  attacks,  to  suspect  its  aids  and  suc- 
cors, and  even  when  compelled  to  receive  them  as  allies  within 
our  trenches,  yet  to  commit  the  outworks  alone  to  their  charge, 
and  to  koop  tliem  at  a  jealous  dintance  from  tlie  citadel.  The 
powers  of  the  world  are  often  christened,  hut  seldom  Christian- 
ized. They  are  but  proselytes  of  the  outer  gate ;  or,  like  the 
Saxons  of  old,  enter  the  land  as  auxiliaries,  and  remain  ki  it  as 
conquerors  and  lords. 

APnORISM  XXIL 

The  rules  of  prudence  in  general,  like  the  laws  of  the  stone 
tables,. are  for  the  mo»t  part  prohibitive.  Tl^aii  shah  not  is 
their  characteristic y(;rm?(/a  ;  and  it  is  an  especial  part  of  Chris- 
tian prudence  that  it  should  be  so.  Nor  would  it  bo  difficult  to 
bring  under  this  head  all  the  social  obligations  that  arise  out  of 
the  relations  of  the  present  life,  which  the  sensual  understanding 
(to  tpQoytjfia  iris  au^ndg^  jRom.  viii.  G),  is  of  itself  able  to  discover, 
and  the  performance  of  which,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
the  merest  worldly  self-interest,  without  love  or  faith,  is  sufficient 
to  enforce ;  but  which  Christian  ])rudenco  enlivens  by  a  higher 
urinciple,  and  renders  symbolic  and  sacramental.     {Ej)h,  v.  32.) 

COMMENT. 

This  then,  under  the  appellation  of  prudential  requisites,  comes 

first  under  consideration  :  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  shrine  and 

frame-work  for  the  divine  image,  into  which  the  worldly  human 

is  to  be  transformed.     We  are  next  to  bring  out  the  divine  |ior- 

trait  itself,  the  distinct  features  of  its  countenance,  as  a  sojourner 

umong  men ;  its  benign  aspect  turned  towards  its  fellow-pilgrimSi 

the  extended  arm,  and  the  hand  that  blesseth  and  healeth.    t 

joogle 
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APHORISM  XXHL 

The  outward  Borvice  {Oft^axsia*)  of  ancient  religion,  the  rites, 
ceremonies  and  ceremonial  veBtments  of  the  old  law,  had  moral*  • 
ity  for  their  Bubstance.  They  were  the  letter,  of  which  morality 
was  the  spirit ;  the  enigma,  of  which  morality  was  the  meaning. 
But  morality  itself  is  the  service  and  ceremonial  {cultus  exterior^ 
OQijOMsla)  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  scheme  of  grace  and 
truth  that  becamef  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  faith  that  looks^ 
down  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  has  light  far  its  garment; 
its  very  rol^e  is  righteousness. 

*  Sco  the  cpiiitlo  oi*  St.  Jatncfi,  i.  20,  27,  where,  in  the  authorized  version, 
the  Greek  word  ^pfjOKcia  ia  rendered  religioiu  This  is,  or  at  all  events,  for 
the  English  reader  of  our  times,  Ims  the  efToet  of  an  erroneous  transUtioa. 
It  not  only  obscures  the  connection  of  the  passage,  and  weakens  the  pecu- 
liar force  and  sublimity  of  the  thought,  rendering  it  comparatively  flat  and 
trivial,  almost  indeed  tautological,  but  has  occasioned  this  particular  vers« 
to  be  perverted  into  a  support  of  a  very  dangerous  error :  and  the  whole 
epistle  to  bo  couMidcrcd  as  a  set-off  against  the  epistU^  and  declarations  of 
St.  Paul,  instead  of  (what  in  fuot  it  is)  a  masterly  comment  and  confirmatioQ 
of  the  same.  I  need  n(»t  inform  the  roadiT,  that  Jamet  i.  27,  is  the  favorite 
text  and  most  boa.Htcd  authority  of  thoito  divinos  who  represent  the  Re- 
dooincr  of  the  world  as  little  more  thiui  a  moral  reformer,  and  the  Christian 
faitli  as  a  code  of  ethics,  differing  from  the  moral  system  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  by  an  additional  motive,  or  rather  by  the  additional  strength  and 
clearness  which  the  historical  fact  of  the  resurrection  has  given  to  the  same 
motive. 

f  The  Greek  word  lyivero  unites  in  itself  the  two  senses  of  began  to 
exiil  and  vxu  made  to  exUt.  It  exemplifies  the  force  of  the  middle  voice, 
In  diHtiriction  from  the  vorb  rvdvx,  llio  same  word  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  by  Arjsti»pliunfs  in  that  famous  paro<Iy  on  the  cosmogonies  of  the 
mythic  fMiets,  or  the  creation  of  the  tinito,  as  delivered,  or  supposed  to  be 
delivered,  in  tlio  Cabiric  or  Samothracian  mysteries,  in  the  Comedy  of  the 
Birds. 

■  ■  yh'CT  Ovpavoc  'QKtavoc  re 
Kal  r$. 

X  Jama  i.  25.  'O  6i  irapoKv^'ac  elc  vofiov  riXeiw  rbv  r$f  iXevi^epiac, 
UapaKv^ac  signifies  the  incurvation  or  bending  of  the  body  in  the  act  of 
f coking  down  into;  as,  for  instimce,  in  the  endeavor  to  see  the  reflected 
image  of  a  star  in  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  A  more  happy  or 
forcible  word  could  not  luvc  been  chosen  to  express  the  nature  and  ultimate 
object  of  reflexion,  and  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  it,  in  order  to  discover  the 
living  fountain  and  spring-head  of  the  evidence  of  the  Chrbtian  iaith  in  the 
believer  himself^  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  thcrseat  and  regiott 
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COMMKNT. 


Herein  the  Apostlo  places  the  pre-emineiioe»  the  peculiar  and 
distinguishing^  excellence,  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  ritual 
is  of  the  same  kind  {ifiooCaiot^)  though  not  of  the  same  order, 
nv'ith  the  religion  itself — ^not  arbitrary  or  conventional,  as  types 
and  hieroglypliics  are  iu  relation  to  the  things  expressed  by 
them ;  but  inso])i'irable,  consubntantiated  (as  it  were),  and  par* 
taking  therefore  of  the  same  life,  jiermanenee,  and  intrhisio  worth 
witli  its  Hpirit  and  principle. 

AniOUISM  XXIV. 

Morality  is  tlie  body,  of  which  the  faith  in  Christ  is  the  soul 
— Fo  far  indeed  its  earthly  lK)dy,  as  it  is  adapted  to  its  itato  of 
M-arfare  on  earth,  and  tlie  ii])]>ointed  form  and  inHtnimcnt  of  its 
conununion  willi  tlio  ])re«fent  world  ;  yet  not  *  terrestrial,*  nor  of 
the  w*orld,  but  a  celestial  body,  and  capable  of  being  transfigured 
from  glory  to  glory,  in  accordance  with  the  varying  circum- 
Btances  and  outward  relations  of  its  moving  and  informing  spirit. 

APHORISM  XXV. 

Woe  to  the  man,  who  will  believe  neither  power,  freedom,  nor 
morality,  because  he  nowliere  finds  either  entire,  or  unmixed 
iiv'ith  sin,  thraldom  and  infirtnity.  In  the  natural  and  intoUoo- 
tual  realms,  we  distinguisli  wliat  wo  can  not  separate ;  and  in 
the  moral  world,  we  must  distinguish  in  order  to  separate.     Yea, 

wlicro  alone  it  is  to  bo  fuunil.  Quantum  iumui  icimui.  That  whidi  wt 
find  within  oursolvoR,  which  is  more  than  ourselves,  and  yet  the  ground  of 
u-luitcvcr  is  g(KMl  uud  pcnnonout  therein,  is  tlie  substiuice  and  lifo  of  all 
other  knowlcMli^e. 

X.  11  Hie  FaiuiliHtH  of  the  sixteenth  eentury,  and  siinihir  enthusiasts  of 
later  date,  overlfKiked  tlio  essential  pjiut,  that  it  was  a  law,  and  a  law  tLat 
involved  its  own  end  (rtP.of),  a  perrcK;t  law  (reAeiof)  or  law  tluit  per- 
fects  or  eoinpletes  itself;  and  therefore  its  obligations  are  called,  in  refer* 
enc*e  to  human  statutes,  imperfect  duties,  that  is,  ineocrcible  from  without 
They  overlooked  that  it  was  a  law  that  portions  out  (vo/iof  from  viftu 
to  allots  or  make  flivishn  of )  to  each  man  the  sphere  aad  limits,  within 
which  it  is  to  be  exercised — ^which,  as  St.  Peter  notices  of  certain  profound 
p.issages  in  the  writings  of  St.  Taul  (2  Pet.  ill  16),  ol  d^Mddc  xai  der^pui 
Toi  ar.jrSXovoiv,  uc  h'al  raf  7,oina^  ypa^Cf  ^P^  rr)v  Idiav  airQv  dn6}.€iai(* 
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in  the  eleir  distinction  of  good  from  evil  the  procen  of  feparation 
eommencei. 

COMMENT. 

It  was  customary  with  religious  men  in  former  times,  to  make 
a  rule  of  taking  every  morning  some  text,  or  aphorism,*  for 
their  occasional  meditation  during  the  day,  and  thus  to  fill  up 
the  intervals  of  their  attention  to  business.  I  do  not  point  it  out 
for  imitation,  as  knowing  too  well,  how  apt  these  selAimpoiod 
rules  are  to  degenerate  into  superstition  or  hoUowness ;  other- 
wiMu  I  would  liuve  recouununded  the  following  as  the  first  ex- 
orcise. 

APHOHISM  XXVL 

It  is  a  dull  and  obtuse  mind,  that  must  divide  in  order  to  die 
tiiiguiMli ;  but  it  is  a  still  worse,  that  distinguishes  in  order  to 
divide.    In  the  former,  wo  may  contemplate  the  source  of  super* 
stition  and  idolatry  ;t  in  the  latter,  of  schism,  heresy,  and  a  sedi* 
tious  and  sectarian  spirit.^ 

APHORISM  XXVIL 

Ejcclusively  of  the  abstract  sciences,  the  largest  and  worthiest 
portion  of  our  knowledge  consists  of  aphorisms  :  and  the  greatest 
and  best  of  men  is  but  an  aphorism, 

*  Apkorim,  determinate  prmUion,  from  d^plftiv,  to  bound,  or  llmtt ; 
whooco  our  horison.— In  order  to  f(et  tbo  full  sense  of  a  word,  we  should 
first  present  to  our  minds  the  visual  imago  tliat  forms  its  primary  meaning; 
Draw  lines  of  diiTerent  oolors  round  the  diflfercnt  counties  of  England,  and 
then  cut  out  each  separately,  as  in  the  common  play-maps  that  children 
take  to  pieces  aud  put  together— so  that  each  district  can  bo  contemplated 
apart  from  tho  reHt,  as  a  whole  in  itself.  This  twofold  act  of  eireumscrib- 
iug,  and  detaeljing,  wlicn  it  is  exerted  by  the  mind  on  subjcets  of  reflection 
and  reason,  is  to  aphorize,  au<l  tho  result  an  aphorism. 

f  Td  vvtfTov  diTipifKaaiv  tic  iroXXuu  Oeuv  Idiotjjmc.'^Damase,  ie  My9i, 
Egypt :  that  is.  They  divided  the  iutelligibic  into  many  and  several  indi- 
vidualities. 

X  I  mean  these  words  in  their  large  and  philosophic  sense  in  relation  to 
the  spirit,  or  originating  temper  and  tendency,  and  not  to  any  one  modo 
under  which,  or  to  any  one  class  in  or  by  which,  it  may  be  displayed.  A. 
seditious  spirit  may  (it  is  possible,  though  not  probable)  exist  in  the  eoun* 
dl-chambcr  of  a  pakco  as  strongly  as  in  a  mob  in  Palace- Yard ;  and  a  ae^ 
tarian  spirit  in  a  cathedral,  no  less  than  in  a  conventicle. 
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APHORISM  XXVm 

On  the  prndeiitud  influence  which  the  fear  or  foreaighl  of  the  eDoaeqii 
of  his  actions,  in  respect  of  hie  own  lose  or  gain,  naj  eiert  on  a  newly 
converted  believer. 

PEECAUTIONART  REMAEK. 

I  meddlo  not  vnili  the  dispute  respecting  eonyersion,  whether 
and  in  what  sense,  necessary  in  all  Christians.  It  ia  Muflicienlf 
for  my  purpose,  that  a  very  large  number  of  men,  even  in  Chris* 
tian  countries,  need  to  be  converted,  and  that  not  a  few,  I  trust, 
have  been.  The  tenet  becomes  fanatical  and  dangerous,  only 
when  rare  and  extraordinary  exceptions  are  made  to  be  the  gen* 
eral  rule ;— when  what  was  vouchsafed  to  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  by  especial  grace,  and  for  an  especial  purpose,  namely, 
a  conversion^  begun  and  completed  in  the  same  moment,  is  de- 
manded or  expected  of  all  men,  as  a  necessary  sign  and  pledge 
of  their  election.  Late  observations  have  shown,  that  under 
many  circumstances  the  magnetic  necdlo,  even  after  the  disturb- 
ing influence  has  been  removed,  will  continue  wavering,  and  re- 
quire many  days  before  it  points  aright,  and  remains  steady  to 
the  pole.  So  is  it  ordinarily  with  the  soul,  after  it  has  begun  to 
free  itself  from  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  flesh,  and  the  world, 
and  to  convertt  itself  towards  God. 

APUORISM  XXDC 

Awakened  by  the  cock-crow— (a  sermon,  a  calamity,  a  sick- 
bed, or  a  providential  escape) — ^the  Christian  pilgrim  sets  out  in 
the  morning  twilight,  while  yet  the  truth  (the  pofiog  UUtog  6  it^g 

*  '*  In  this  soDse,  especially,  doth  St.  Paul  call  himself  ahoriivum,  a  per- 
son bom  out  of  season,  that  whereas  Christ's  other  disciples  ai>d  apostles 
had  a  breeding  under  him,  and  camo  first  od  diteipulatutn,  and  then,  ad 
apottoiaiunif  first  to  be  disciples,  and  after  to  be  apostles,  St  Paul  vfob 
bxn  a  man,  an  apostle:  not  carved  out  as  the  rest,  in  time,  but  a  fusile 
apusilc,  an  apostle  poured  out  and  east  in  a  mould.  As  Adiim  was  a  per- 
fect man  in  an  instant,  so  was  St  Paul  an  apostle  as  soon  as  Clirist  toolc 
him  m  himd."  Dontt^t  Serm,  (vol  ii.  p.  200.  Alf<ird*ii  edit  KiL)  llio  siuno 
spirit  was  the  lightning  that  molted,  and  the  mould  tlint  received  and 
shaped  lilm. 

f  Tliat  is,  by  an  act  of  the  will  to  turn  towards  the  true  pole,  at  the 
same  tunc  that  the  understanding  is  convinced  and  made  aware  of  its  «x« 
istence  and  directioo  - 
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iUv6$f(ag)  ii  below  the  horizon;  Certain  necessary  oonseqnenoes 
of  his  past  life  and  his  present  undertaking  will  be  seen  by  the 
refraction  of  its  light :  more  will  be  apprehended  and  oonjec* 
tured.  The  phantasms,  that  had  predominated  during  the  long 
hours  of  darkness,  are  still  busy.  Though  they  no  longer  present 
themselves  as  distinct  forms,  they  yet  remain  as  formative  mo« 
tions  in  the  pilgrim's  soul,  unconscious  of  its  own  activity  and 
over^mastered  by  its  own  workmanship.  Things  take  the  signa- 
ture of  thought.  The  shapes  of  the  recent  dream  become  a 
mould  for  the  objects  in  the  distance,  and  these  again  give  an 
outwardness  and  sensation  of  reality  to  the  shapings  of  the 
dream.  The  bodings  inspired  by  the  long  habit  of  selfishness, 
and  self-seeking  cunning,  though  they  are  now  commencing  the 
process  of  their  purification  into  that  fear  which  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom,  and  which,  as  such,  is  ordained  to  bo  our  guide  and 
safeguard,  till  the  sun  of  love,  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  is  fully 
arisen — these  bodings  will  set  the  lancy  at  work,  and  haply,  for 
a  time,  transform  the  mists  of  dim  and  imperfect  knowledge  into 
determinate  superstitions.  But  in  eitlier  case,  whether  seen 
clearly  or  dimly,  whether  beholdon  or  only  imagined,  the  con- 
sequences contemplated  in  their  bearing  on  the  individual's  in* 
hcrent*  desire  of  happiness  and  dread  of  pain  become  motives ; 

*  Tbe  following  extra<!t  from  the  second  of  Leigbton's  Theological  Lm- 
tares  may  serve  as  a  comment  on  this  sentence : 

"  Yet  the  human  minJ,  however  stunned  and  weakened  by  so  dreadful  a 
fall,  still  retains  some  faint  idea,  some  confused  and  obscure  notion^  of  the 
good  it  has  lost,  and  some  remaining  seeds  of  its  heavenly  originaL  It  has 
also  still  remaining  a  kind  of  lan^id  sense  of  its  misery  and  indigence,  with 
affect  ious  suitable  to  those  obscure  notions.  Thi.s  at  least  is  beyond  all 
doubt  and  indinputable,  that  all  men  wisli  well  to  themselves ;  nor  can  the  ' 
mind  of  man  divest  itself  of  this  propensity,  without  divesting  itself  of  its 
being.  This  is  what  the  Schoolmen  mean  when  in  their  manner  of.  expres- 
•ioQ  they  say,  that  *  the  will  {voluntas  not  arbUrium)  is  carried  towards 
\uippiuess,  not  simply  as  will,  but  as  nature.* " 

I  venture  to  remark  that  this  position,  if  not  more  certainly,  would  be 
more  evidently,  true,  if  insteaii  of  heatitudo,  the  word  indoleniia  (that  ia^ 
freedom  from  pain,  negative  liappincss)  had  beeu  used.  But  this  depemla 
on  the  exact  meaning  attached  to  the  term  self,  of  which  more  in  another 
place.  One  conclusion,  however,  follows  inevitably  from  the  preceding  po» 
•ition ;  namely,  that  this  propensity  con  never  bo  legitimately  made  tha 
principle  of  morality,  even  because  it  is  no  part  or  appurtenance  of  tbe 
moral  wiU^  and  bccauso  the  proper  object  of  t lie  moral  principle*  is  to  limit 
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And,  ualeM  all  distinetion  in  iho  M'ords  be  done  away  with,  and 
either  prudence  or  virtue  be  reduced  to  a  superfluous  synonyme, 
a  redundancy  in  all  the  lang[uagcs  of  the  civilized  world,  these 
motives  and  the  acts  and  forbearances  directly  proceeding  from 
them  fall  under  the  head  of  Prudence,  as  belonging  to  one  or 
other  of  its  four  very  distinct  species. 

I.  It  may  be  prudence,  that  stands  in  opposition  to  a  higher 
moral  life,  and  tends  to  preclude  it,  and  to  prevent  the  soul  from 
over  arriving  at  the  hatred  of  sin  for  its  own  exceeding  sinful- 
ness (if 0771.  vii.  13)  :  and  this  is  an  evil  prudence. 

II.  Or  it  may  be  a  neutral  prudence,  not  incompatible  with 
spiritual  growth  :  and  to  this  we  may,  with  especial  propriety, 
apply  the  words  of  our  Lord,  IVIuit  is  not  against  us  is  for  us. 
It  is  therefore  an  inuoccut;  and  (being  such)  a  proper,  and  com- 
mendable prudence. 

III.  Or  it  may  load  and  be  subservient  to  a  higher  principle 
than  itself.  Tlic  mind  and  conscience  of  the  individual  may  be 
reconciled  to  it,  in  the  foreknowledge  of  the  higher  principle,  and 
Avith  yoarning  towards  it  that  implici  a  foretaste  of  future  free- 
dom. The  enfeebled  convalescent  is  reconciled. to  his  crutches, 
and  thankfully  makes  use  of  them,  not  -  only  because  they  are 
necessary  for  his  immediate  support,  but  liKewise,  because  they 
are  the  means  and  conditions  of  exercise,  and  by  exercise,  of  es- 
tablishing, gra(lufi)}i  2)ajda(im,  that  strength,  flexibility,  and  al- 
most spontaneous  obedience  of  the  muscles,  which  the  idea  and 
cheering  presentiment  of  health  hold  out  to  him.  He  finds  their 
value  in  their  present  necessity,  and  their  worth  as  they  are  the 
instruments  of  fnially  superseding  it.  This  is  a  faithful,  a  wise 
prudence,  having,  indeed,  its  birth-place  in  the  world,  and  the 
wi«<lom  of  this  world  for  its  father  ;  but  naturalized  in  a  better 
land,  and  having  the  wisdom  from  above  for  its  sponsor  and 
spiritual  parents.  To  steal  a  dn)])t  feather  from  the  spicy  nest 
of  the  phcenix  (the  fond  humor,  I  mean,  of  the  mystic  divines 
and  allegorizcrs  of  Holy  Writ) — it  is  the  so?t  of  Terah  from  Ur 
oftlic  C/uildccs,  who  gives  a  tithe  of  all  to  the  King  of  Right- 

uad  control  tliis  propensity,  nud  to  determine  in  vfhat  it  may  be,  and  what 
it  ou<;1it  to  bo,  gratified ;  while  it  is  the  business  of  pliilosopliy  to  instruct 
th«3  under btiuiding,  and  the  ofllco  of  reh'gion  to  convince  t}ie  "whole  man, 
that  oth<Twisc  than  as  a  re«^uhited,  and  of  course  therefore  subordinate,  end, 
tliis  profiensity,  innate  and  inalienable  though  it  be,  can  Dcver  be  realized 
or  fulfillod.  ^  T 
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eousness,  without  father,  without  mother,  without  descent  {f6fiOi 
aiuiStfOfiog),  and  receives  a  blessing^  on  the  remainder. 

IV.  Lastly,  there  is  a  prudence  that  co-exists  with  morality,  at 
morality  co-exists  with  the  spiritual  life  :  a  prudence  that  is  the 
organ  of  both,  as  the  understanding  is  to  the  reason  and  the  will, 
or  as  the  lungs  are  to  the  heart  and  brain.  This  is  a  holy  pru- 
de nco,  the  steward  faitlifid  and  discreet  (olxoydtiog  matbg  xal 
ifif^yifiog,  Ltike  xii.  42)  the  eldest  servant  in  the  family  of  faith, 
born  in  the  house,  and  vmde  tlte  ruler  over  his  lord's  ItoKSchcld. 

Let  not  then,  I  entreat  you,  my  purpose  be  misunderstood  ;  as 
If.  in  distinguishing  virtue  from  prudenc»  1  M'ished  to  divide  the 
one  from  the  otlier.  True  morality  is  hostile  to  that  prudence 
only,  which  is  preclusive  of  true  morality.  The  teacher,  who 
subordinates  prudence  to  virtue,  can  not  bo  supi)osed  to  dispense 
with  virtue ;  and  he,  who  teaches  the  proper  connection  of  the 
one  with  the  other,  does  not  depreciate  the  lower  in  any  sense  ; 
while  by  making  it  a  link  of  the  samo  chain  with  the  higher, 
and  receiving  the  same  influence,  he  raises  it. 

In  general,  morality  may  be  compared  to  the  consonant ;  pru- 
dence to  tlie  vowel.  The  former  can  not  be  uttered  (reduced  to 
practice)  but  by  means  of  the  latter. 


APHORISM  XXX. 

What  the  duties  of  morality  are,  the  Apostle  instructs  the  be- 
liever in  full,  comprising  them  under  the  two  heads  of  negative 
and  positive  ;  negative,  to  keep  himself  pure  from  the  world ;  and 
positive,  beneficence  from  loving-kindness,  that  is,  love  of  his  fel- 
low-men (his  kind)  as  himself 

APHORISM  XXXI 

Last  and  highest  come  the  spiritual,  comprising  all  the  truths, 
acts,  and  duties,  that  have  an  especial  reference  to  the  timeless, 
the  permanent,  the  eternal,  to  the  sincere  love  of  the  true  as 
truth,  of  the  good  as  good,  and  of  God  as  both  in  one.  It  com- 
prehends the  whole  ascent  from  uprightness  (morality,  virtue,  in- 
ward rectitude)  to  godlikeness,  with  all  the  acts,  exercises,  and 
disciplines  of  mind,  will,  and  aiTcction,  that  are  requisite  or  con* 
ducive  to  the  creat  design  of  our  redemption  from  the  form  of 
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the  evil  One,  and  of  our  second  creation  or  birth  in  the  divine 
image.* 

APHORISM  XXXIL 

It  may  be  an  additional  aid  to  reflection,  to  distinguish  the 
three  kinds  severally,  according  to  the  faculty  to  which  each  cor- 
responds, the  part  of  our  human  nature  which  is  more  particu- 
larly its  organ.  Thus  :  the  prudential  corresponds  to  the  sense 
and  the  understanding ;  the  moral  to  the  heart  and  the  conscience ; 
the  spiritual  to  the  will  and  the  reason,  that  is,  to  the  finite  will 
reduced  to  harmony  with,  and  in  subordination  to,  the  reason,  as 
a  ray  from  that  true  light  which  is  both  reason  and  will,  univer- 
sal reason,  and  will  absolute. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  and  may  furnish  a  fruitful  subject  for  fu- 
ture reflection,  how  nearly  this  Scriptural  division  coiDcidcd  with  the  Pla- 
tonic, which  coinmenciD^  with  the  prudeutial  or  the  habit  of  act  and  pur- 
lyyae  proceeding  from  enlightened  self-interest  [qui  animi  iMpa-io,  corjMrii 
serviiio,  rerum  attxUio,  m  proprium  sui  eommodum  et  sibi  providta  utilur, 
hune  eue prtulcntnn  statuimuM],  ascends  to  the  moral,  that  is,  to  the  puri- 
fying and  remedial  virtues ;  and  seeks  its  summit  in  the  imitation  of  the  di- 
vine nature.  In  this  last  division,  answering  to  that  which  wc  have  called 
the  spiritual,  Plato  includes  all  those  inwanl  acts  and  aspirations,  waitings, 
and  watchings,  which  hav4  a  growth  in  godlikoness  for  their  immediate  pur- 
pose, and  the  union  of  tho  liuman  soul  with  the  supreme  good  as  their  ulti- 
mate object  Nor  wae  it  altogether  witliout  grounds  that  several  of  the 
Fathers  ventured  to  believe  that  Plato  had  some  dim  conception  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  divinA  Mfidiiitor ; — whether  through  some  indistinct  echo  of  tho 
Patriarchal  faith,  or  some  rays  of  light  refracted  from  the  Hebrew  ProphetH 
tlirough  the  Plicenician  medium  (to  which  he  may  possibly  have  referred  in 
his  phrase  i9eo)rafja()orof  ao^ia^  the  wisdom  delivered  from  Qod),  or  by  his 
own  sense  of  the  mysterious  contradiction  in  human  nature  between  the 
will  and  the  reason,  the  natural  appetences  and  the  not  less  innate  law  of 
conscience  (liofnans  ii.  14, 16),  wc  fehall  in  vain  attempt  to  determine.  It  it 
not  imDOPftible  tliat  all  three  may  have  co-operated  in  partially  unveiling 
UiAoe  awful  truths  to  this  plank  from  the  wreck  of  Paradise  thrown  on  the 
diiar««  of  idolatrous  Greece,  to  this  divine  philosopher, 

Chen  qutlla  ichiera  ando piu presso  al  iegno 
Al  qu9l  aggiunge^  a  chi  dal  cielo  i  data, 

Petru*ch.  Trionfo  della  Fama,  cap  liL  5,  t. 
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MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  APHORISMS. 


ON    SENSIBILITY. 

If  Prudence,  though  practically  inseparable  from  morality,  if 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  moral  principle ;  still  less  may 
Sensibility,  that  is,  a  constitutional  quickness  of  sympathy  -with 
pain  and  pleasure,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  gratifications  that  ao» 
company  social  intercourse,  mutual  endearments,  and  reciprocal 
preferences,  be  mistaken,  or  deemed  a  substitute,  for  either.  Sen- 
sibility is  not  even  a  sure  pledge  of  a  good  heart,  though  among 
the  most  common  meanings  of  that  many-meaning  and  too  com 
monly  misapplied  expression. 

So  far  from  being  either  morality,  or  one  with  the  moral  prin- 
ciple, it  ought  not  even  to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  'with  pru* 
dencc.  For  pnideuce  is  at  least  an  offspring  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  but  sensibility  (the  sensibility,  I  mean,  hero  spoken  of),  la 
for  the  greater  part  a  quality  of  the  nerves,  and  a  result  of  indi- 
vidual bodily  temperament. 

Prudence  is  an  active  principle,  and  implies  a  sacrifice  of  self, 
though  only  to  the  same  self  projected,  as  it  were,  to  a  distance. 
But  the  very  term  sensibility  marks  its  passive  nature ;  and  in 
its  mere  self,  apart  from  choice  and  reflection,  it  proves  little 
more  than  the  coincidence  or  contagion  of  pleasurable  or  painful 
sensations  in  difiercnt  persons. 

Alas !  how  many  are  there  in  this  over-stimulated  age, — in 
which  the  occurrence  of  excessive  and  unhealthy  sensitiveness  it 
so  frequent,  as  even  to  have  reversed  the  current  meaning  of  the 
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word,  nervous,— how  many  arc  there  ^vhose  sensibility  prompts 
them  to  remove  those  evils  ulouc,  -which  by  hideous  spectacle  oi 
clamorous  outcry  are  present  to  their  senses  and  disturb  their 
selHsh  enjoyments  I  Provided  the  dunghill  is  not  before  their 
parlor  window,  they  arc  well  contented  to  know  that  it  exists, 
and  perhaps  as  the  hotbed  on  wliich  their  own  luxuries  ary 
reared,  yensibility  is  not  necessarily  benevolence.  Nay,  be 
rendering  us  tremblingly  alive  to  tiifling  misfortunes,  it  fre- 
quently prevents  it,  and  induces  an  cfleminatc  selfishness  instead, 


— — painpcriiijj  the  coward  heart 
With  i'oelings  nil  too  dclieutc  for  use. 

Sweet  are  the  tears,  that  from  a  Howards  eye 

Drop  ou  the  clieek  of  one,  he  lifts  from  earth : 

And  he,  who  works  me  good  with  unmoved  fiice, 

Does  it  but  half:  he  ehilU  me,  while  he  aids, 

My  benefactor,  nut  my  brother  man. 

But  even  this,  this  cold  benevolence. 

Seems  worth,  seems  manhood,  when  there  rise  before  me 

The  filugijard  pity's  vision-weaving  tribe, 

Who  sigh  for  wretchedness  yet  shun  the  wretched, 

Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 

Tlieir  slothful  loves  and  dainty  sympathies.* 

"Where  virtue  is,  sensibility  is  the  ornament  and  becoming  at- 
tire of  virtue.  On  certain  occasions  it  may  almost  bo  said  to 
becomet  virtue.  But  sensibility  and  all  the  amiable  qualities 
may  likewise  become,  and  too  often  have  become,  the  pandars 
of  vice,  and  the  instruments  of  seduction. 

So  must  it  needs  be  with  all  qualities  that  have  their  rise  only 
in  parts  and  fragments  of  our  nature.  A  man  of  warm  passions 
may  sacrifice  half  his  estate  to  rescue  a  friend  from  prison ;  for  he 
is  naturally  sympathetic,  and  the  more  social  part  of  his  nature 
bapiKjned  to  be  uppermost      The  same  man  shall  afterwards  ex* 

•  Poet  Works,  VII.  p.  150.— JSc?. 

f  Tlierc  sometimes  occurs  an  apparent  play  on  words,  which  not  only  to 
the  moralizer,  but  even  to  the  ))hilusophieal  etymologist,  appears  more  than  a 
mere  phiy.  Thus  in  the  double  sense  of  the  word,  become,  I  have  known 
persons  so  anxious  to  have  tluir  dress  become  them,  as  to  convert  it  at 
leagth  into  their  proper  self,  and  thus  actually  to  become  the  dress.  Such 
a  one  (safeliest  spoken  of  by  the  neuter  pronoun),  I  consider  as  but  a  suit 
of  live  finery.  It  is  indifferent  whether  we  say — it  becomes  he,  or,  ho  b^ 
comet  it.  ^  , 
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hibit  the  same  disregard  ol  money  in  an  attempt  to  8edin,<  that 
friend's  'wife  or  daughter. 

All  the  evil  achieved  by  Ilobbcs  and  the  'whole  school  of  mate- 
rialists will  appear  inconsiderable  if  it  bo  compared  with  the  mis- 
chief eflcctcd  and  occasioned  by  the  sentimental  philosophy  of 
Sterne,  and  his  numerous  imitators.  The  vilest  appetites  and 
the  most  remorseless  inconstancy  towards  their  objects,  acquired 
the  titles  of  the  Ju^artt  Ihc  irresistible  feelings,  tJie  too  te?ider  sen* 
nbility :  and  if  the  frosts  of  prudence,  the  icy  chains  of  human 
law  thawed  and  vanished  at  the  genial  warmth  of  human  nature, 
who  could  help  it  ?     It  was  an  amiable  wrcakness  I 

About  this  time,  too,  the  profanation  of  the  word,  Love,  rose  to 
its  height.  The  French  naturalists,  Buflbn  and  others,  borrowed 
it  from  the  sentimental  novelists  :  the  Swedish  and  English  phi- 
losophers took  the  contagion ;  and  the  iVIuse  of  science  conde- 
scended to  seek  admission  into  the  saloons  of  fashion  and  frivolity, 
rouged  like  a  harlot,  and  with  the  harlot's  wanton  leer.  I  know 
not  how  the  annals  of  guilt  could  be  better  forced  into  the  ser- 
vice of  virtue,  than  by  such  a  comment  on  the  present  paragraph, 
as  would  be  aflorded  by  a  selection  from  the  sentimental  corres- 
pondence produced  in  courts  of  justice  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  fairly  tran&:latcd  into  the  tnie  meaning  of  the  M'ords,  and 
the  actual  object  and  purpose  of  the  infamous  writers. 

Do  you  in  good  earnest  aim  at  dignity  of  character  ?  By  all 
the  treasures  of  a  peaceful  mind,  by  all  tho  charms  of  an  oper,. 
countenance,  I  conjure  you,  0  youth  I  turn  away  from  those  who 
live  in  tho  twilight  between  vice  and  virtue.  Are  not  reason, 
discrimination,  law,  and  deliberate  choice,  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  humanity  ?  Can  aught  then  worthy  of  a  human 
being  proceed  from  a  habit  of  soul,  which  would  exclude  all 
these  and  (to  borrow  a  metaphor  fmm  paganism)  prefer  tho  den 
of  Trophonius  to  the  temple  and  oracles  of  the  God  of  light  ?  Can 
any  thing  manly,  I  say,  proceed  from  those,  who  for  law  and 
light  would  substitute  shapeless  feelings,  sentiments,  impulses, 
which  as  far  as  they  difler  from  the  vital  workings  in  the  brute 
onimals  owe  the  diilerence  to  their  former  connection  with  the 
proper  virtues  of  humanity ;  as  dendrites  derive  the  outlines,  that 
constitute  their  value  above  other  clay-stones,  from  the  casuiU 
neighborhood  and  pressure  of  the  plants,  the  names  of  which  they 
assume.     Kemenibor,  that  love  itsiOf  in  its  highest  earthly  bear- 
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ing,  as  the  ground  of  the  marriage  imion,^  becomes  love  by  an 
in^vard  fiat  of  the  will,  by  a  completing  and  scaling  act  of  moral 
election,  and  lays  claim  to  permanence  only  imder  the  form  of 
duty.f 

•  It  miglit  be  a  mean  of  preventing  many  unhappy  marriages,  if  th« 
youth  of  both  sexes  had  it  early  impressed  ou  their  minds,  that  marriage 
contracted  between  Chrifttians  is  a  true  and  perfect  symbol  or  mystery 
that  is,  the  aottializinf;  faith  b<'in<j^  suppcmed  to  cxiHt  in  the  receivers,  it  ii 
an  outward  hij^n  co-eKseiitial  with  tliat  which  it  si^nliicB,  or  a  livinjc  part  of 
that,  the  whoh)  of  whioh  it  r«*prcs«'iitf«,  Marna^«S  therefore,  in  tlic  Cliris 
tiaii  HonttQ  (A)>Am(i9i«  V.  22,  2:)),  art  nynibolical  of  the  uniou  of  the  soul  with 
Chriht  tho  Mediator,  and  wltli  (itHl  tlirou^h  Clirist,  is  p«'rfectly  a  sacra- 
mental ordinance,  and  not  ri'tniiicd  at  the  Uofornmtion  as  one  of  tlio  sacra 
menta,  for  two  reaHonn:  firnt,  tliat  the  Bij^n  U  not  dintlnetivo  of  the  Church 
of  Clirint,  and  the  ordinance  n(»t  peculiar,  nor  owin;^  its  ori^^in  to  the  Gos- 
pel dif*pcnKati(»n;  s«H*on<11y,  that  it  irt  not  of  univiTHal  <»bli^ation,  nor  a 
means  of  i^raco  enjoincil  on  all  Christians.  In  otlicr  and  plainer  words, 
niarria^o  d<H*s  not  contain  in  itself  an  open  profession  of  Christ,  and  it  is 
Dot  a  sacrament  of  the  Cliureh,  but  only  of  certain  individual  menilxTs  of 
the  Church.  It  irt  evi(K*nt,  however,  tluit  neither  of  these  rcaHons  affects  or 
diminishes  tlio  religious  nature  and  dodicativo  force  of  tho  nuirria^o  vow, 
or  detracts  from  thu  solemnity  in  tho  Apostolic  dcchiratiou :  7'his  ia  a  great 
Mifxteri/, 

The  interest,  which  the  State  has  in  tlto  appropriation  of  one  woman  to 
one  miu),  and  the  civil  oblit^atious  tlierefroni  result iu;^,  form  an  alto^rothcr 
distinct  consideration.  "Wlicn  I  meditate  on  tho  words  of  tlio  Ajxjstle,  con- 
firmed and  illustrat<>d  as  they  are,  by  so  many  harmonies  in  the  spiritual 
structure  of  our  proper  liuinanity— (in  thu  ima^e  of  (iml,  male  and  female 
created  lie  Iha  man), — ^luid  tlien  reflect  how  little  claim  so  lar^e  a  numl)cr 
of  Icpd  ctthabitations  liavc  to  tho  name  of  Christian  marriages — I  feel  in- 
clined to  doubt,  whetlier  the  pliui  of  celcbratinj^  marriaiLfcs  universally  by 
the  civil  map^istratc,  in  the  first  instance,  and  leavin<;  tho  religious  covenant 
nnd  sacramental  ])1ed^e  to  tlio  ehM*tion  of  tho  parties  thcmselvcH,  adopted 
during  tho  Commonwealth  in  Kn<<land,  and  in  our  own  tini«>s  by  tho  French 
Icj^islature,  was  not  in  faet,  whatever  it  mi^^ht  \m  in  intention,  reverentiid 
to  Christianity.  At  all  events,  it  was  their  own  aet  and  clioice,  if  the  par- 
tic*  mailc  ba<l  worse  by  tho  profaimti<»n  of  a  Qospel  mystery. 

f  See  the  Ix^autiful  passages  Poet.  Works,  VII.  pp.  802,  806.— /.V, 
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APHORISM  L 

Lelgbton  and  Cokri4gii 

With  respect  to  any  final  nim  or  end,  the  jifroater  part  of  maa« 
kind  livo  at  hazard.  They  have  no  certain  harbor  in  view,  nor 
direct  their  course  by  any  fixed  star.  But  to  him  that  knowoth 
not  the  port  to  'which  ho  is  bound,  no  wind  can  bo  favorable ; 
neitlier  can  lie,  -who  has  not  yet  determined  at  what  mark  ho 
is  to  slioot,  direct  liis  arrow  ari^iit. 

It  is  not,  liowover,  the  less  true  that  there  is  a  proper  object  to 
aim  at;  and  if  this  object  be  meant  by  tho  term  happiness 
(thou«^h  I  tliiuk  that  not  the  most  appropriate  term  for  a  stato, 
the  perfection  of  wliicli  couKiHts  in  the  exclusion  of  all  hap,  that 
is,  chance),  I  a)wcrt  tliut  tliero  is  such  a  tiling  as  human  happt- 
ncHH,  a  $ummum  Itomnn,  or  ultiniuto  gwxl.  What  this  is,  tho 
Biblo  alone  hIiows  clearly  and  certainly,  and  points  out  tho  way 
that  leads  to  the  attaiiniiunt  of  it.  This  is  that  which  prevailed 
with  St.  An^istiiio  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  engaged  his 
afTuotion  to  them.  '  In  Cicero,  and  Plato,  and  other  such  M'ritcrs,' 
says  he,  *  I  uKUit  with  many  things  aontely  said,  and  things  that 
excite  a  certain  warmth  of  emotion,  hut  in  none  cif  them  do  I 
find  tlicHo  words,  Cw/i/?  •unto  mc^  ail  ye  tJuit  labor,  and  arfl 
heavtj  laden,  and  I  unll  give  you  rest.* 

COMMENT. 

Fehcity,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  but  another  word  for  fortunate* 
ness,  or  happiness ;  and  I  can  see  no  advantage  in  the  improper 

*  Apud  Cieeronem  et  Platimem,  aliotgue  ejutmodi  ieriptorei,  mulla  9uni 
aeute  dUta,  et  Imiter  catentia,  ied  in  tin  omnibus  hoe  fum  invtnio,  Venite  ad 
m^  ic  [Afatt.  xl.  28.]    (Sco  Con/eu.  vil.  «l.  27^A^|^^  ,,GoOgIe 
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use  of  "Words,  'when  proper  terms  are  to  be  found,  but,  on  the  cou* 
trary,  much  mischief.  For,  by  familiarizing  the  mind  to  equivo- 
cal expressions,  that  is,  such  as  may  bo  taken  in  two  or  more 
diflerent  meanings,  ^ve  introduce  confusion  of  thought,  and  furnish 
the  sophist  with  his  best  and  handiest  tools.  For  the  juggle  of 
sophistry  consists,  for  the  greater  part,  hi  using  a  word  in  one 
Eensc  in  the  premiss,  and  in  another  sense  in  the  conclusion.  'W'o 
should  accustom  ourselves  to  think,  and  reason  in  precise  and 
steadfast  terms,  even  when  custom,  or  the  deficiency,  or  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  language  will  not  pormit  the  same  strictness  in 
speaking.  Tlic  mathematician  finds  this  so  necessary  to  the 
truths  which  he  is  seeking,  tliat  his  science  begins  with,  and  is 
founded  on,  tlie  definition  of  his  terms.  Tlie  botanist,  the  chem- 
ist, the  anatomist,  feel  and  submit  to  this  necessity  at  nil  costs, 
even  at  the  risk  of  exposing  their  several  pursuits  to  tlic  ridicule 
of  the  many,  by  tecluiical  terms,  hard  to  be  remembered,  anil 
alike  quarrelsome  to  the  ear  and  the  tongue.  In  the  business  of 
moral  and  religious  reflection,  in  the  acquisition  of  clear  and  dis- 
tinct conceptions  of  our  duties,  and  of  the  relations  in  which  M'o 
stand  to  God,  our  neighbor,  and  oureclves,  no  such  difllculties 
occur.  At  the  utmost  we  liave  only  to  rescue  M'ords,  already 
existing  and  familiar,  from  the  false  or  vague  meanings  imposed 
on  tliem  by  carelessness,  or  by  the  clipping  and  debasing  mis- 
usage  of  the  market.  And  surely  happiness,  duty,  faith,  truth, 
and  final  blessedness,  are  matters  of  deeper  and  dearer  interest 
for  all  men,  than  circles  to  the  geometrician,  or  tlie  characters  of 
plants  to  the  botanist,  or  the  aflinities  and  combining  principle  of 
the  elements  of  Ixnlies  to  the  chemist,  or  even  than  the  mechan- 
ism (fearful  and  wonderful  though  it  be  !)  of  the  ])erishablo  taber- 
nacle of  the  soul  can  be  to  the  anatomist.  Among  the  aids  to 
reflection,  place  the  following  maxim  prominent :  let  distinctness 
in  expression  advance  side  by  side  with  distinction  in  thought. 
For  one  useless  subtlety  in  our  elder  divines  and  moralists,  I  will 
jiroduce  ten  sophisms  of  equivocation  in  the  writings  of  our  mod- 
ern preceptors :  and  for  one  error  resulting  from  excess  in  dis* 
tiiiguishing  the  indiflerent,  I  could  show  ten  mischievous  delusions 
from  tho  habit  of  confounding  the  diverse. 

Whether  you  are  reflecting  for  yourself,  or  reasoning  with  an- 
other, make  it  a  rule  to  a^k  yourself  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
word,  on  which  the  point  in  question  appears  to  turn ;  and  if  it 
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may  be  (that  is,  by  writers  of  authority  has  been)  used  in  several 
senses,  then  ask  which  of  these  the  word  is  at  present  intended 
to  convey.  By  this  mean,  and  scarcely  without  it,  you  will  at 
length  acquire  a  facility  in  detecting  the  qtnd  pro  quo.  And  be- 
lieve me,  in  so  doing  you  will  enable  yourself  to  disarm  and  ex- 
pose four-fif\hs  of  the  main  arguments  of  our  most  rcno>^7ied  irre- 
ligious philosophers,  ancient  and  modern.  For  the  quid  pro  quo 
is  at  once  the  rock  and  quarry,  on  and  with  which  the  strong- 
holds of  disbelief,  materialism,  and  (more  pernicious  still)  Kpicu* 
rean  morality,  are  built. 

APHORISM  n. 

Lcightoo. 

If  wc  seriously  consider  what  religion  is,  we  shall  find  the 
saying  of  the  wi^c  king  Solomon  to  be  unexceptionably  true  :  ITer 
ways  arc  tvays  o/2)lcasant?icss,  and  all  her  jHiths  are  peaces 

Doth  religion  require  any  thing  of  us  more  than  that  we  live 
soberly,  righteoudy,  a7id  godly  in  this  present  world  ?  Now 
what,  I  pray,  can  bo  more  pleasant  or  peaceable  than  these  ? 
TomiKjranco  is  always  at  leisure,  luxurj'  always  in  a  hurry ;  the 
latter  weakens  the  body  and  pollutes  the  soul ;  the  former  is  the 
sanctity,  purity,  and  sound  state  of  both.  It  is  one  of  Epicurus*t 
fixed  maxims,  '  That  life  can  never  be  pleasant  without  virtue.* 

COMMENT. 

In  the  works  of  moralists,  both  Christian  and  Pagan,  it  is  often 
asserted — (indeed  there  are  few  common-jdaces  of  more  frequent 
recurrence)— that  the  happiness  even  of  this  life  consists  solely, 
or  principally,  in  virtue  ;  that  virtue  is  the  only  happiness  of  thii 
life ;  that  virtue  is  the  truest  pleasure,  and  the  like. 

I  doubt  not  that  the  meaning,  which  tlio  writers  intended  to 
convey  by  these  and  the  like  expressions,  was  true  and  Mise. 
But  I  deem  it  safer  to  say,  that  in  all  tho  outward  relations  of 
this  life,  in  all  our  outward  conduct  and  actions,  both  in  what  we 
should  do,  and  in  what  we  should  abstain  from,  the  dictates  of 
virtno  are  the  very  same  with  thoso  of  Hclf-intercHt ;  tending  to, 
though  they  do  not  jiroceod  from,  the  same  jKiint.  For  tlio  ou^ 
ward  object  of  virtue  being  the  greatest  producible  sum  of  happi* 
ness  of  all  men,  it  nnist  needs  include  the  object  of  an  intelligent 
•  IVov.  ill.  17.— AW. 
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flelf-love,  which  is  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  one  individ* 
ual ;  for  wliat  is  true  of  all  must  be  true  of  each.  Hence,  you 
can  not  become  better,  that  is,  more  virtuous,  but  you  will  bo- 
some  happier  :  and  you  can  not  become  worse,  that  is,  more  vi- 
cious, without  an  increase  of  misery,  or  at  the  best  a  proportional 
loss  of  enjoyment  as  the  consequence.  If  the  thing  were  not  in- 
consistent with  our  well-being,  and  known  to  be  so,  it  would  not 
have  been  classed  as  a  vice.  Thus  what  in  an  enfeebled  and 
disordered  mind  is  called  prudence,  is  the  voice  of  nature  in  a 
healthful  state  :  as  is  proved  by  the  known  fact,  that  the  pru- 
dential duties,  that  is,  those  actions  which  are  commanded  by 
virtue  because  they  are  prescribed  by  prudence,  brute  animals 
fulfil  by  natural  instinct. 

The  pleasure  that  accompanies  or  depends  on  a  healthy  and 
Vigorous  body  will  be  the  consequence  and  reward  cf  a  temperate 
life  and  habits  of  active  industry,  whether  this  pleasure  were  or 
"H'cre  not  the  chief  or  only  determining  motive  thereto.  Virtue 
may,  possibly,  add  to  the  pleasure  a  good  of  another  kind,  a 
higher  good,  perhaps,  than  the  worldly  mind  is  capable  of  under- 
standing, a  spiritual  complacency,  of  which  in  your  present  sen- 
sualized state  you  can  form  no  idea.  It  may  add,  I  say,  but  it 
can  not  detract  from  it.  Thus  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  that 
give  light,  distinction,  and  endless  multiformity  to  the  mind,  giv^ 
at  the  same  time  the  pleasurable  sensation  of  warmth  to  thi 
IxMly. 

If  then  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  any  thing  higher,  act  op 
the  maxim  of  seeking  the  most  pleasure  with  the  least  pain  :  and, 
if  only  you  do  not  seek  where  you  yourself  know  it  will  not  be 
found,  this  very  pleasure  and  this  freedom  from  the  disquietude 
of  pain  may  produce  in  you  a  state  of  being  directly  and  indi- 
rectly favorable  to  the  germination  and  up-spring  of  a  nobler 
seed.     If  it  be  true,  that  men  are  miserable  because  they  are 
wicked,  it  is  likewise  true,  that  many  are  wicked  because  they 
are  miserable.     Health,  cheerfulness,   and  easy  circumstances, 
the  ordinary  consequences  of  temperance  and  industry,  will  at  ' 
least  leave  the  field  clear  and  open,  will  tend  to  preserve  the 
scales  of  the  judgment  even  :  while  the  consciousness  of  possess- 
ing the  esteem,  respect,  and  sympathy  of  your  neighbors,  and  the 
sense  of  your  own  increasing  power  and  influence,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  give  a  tone  of  dignity  to  your  mind,  and  incline  you  to 
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hcpe  nobly  of  your  own  being.    And  thus  they  may  prepare  and 
predispose  you  to  tho  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  a  principle 
diflering,  not  merely  in  degree  but  in  kind,  from  the  faculties  and 
instincts  of  the  higher  and  more  intelligent  species  of  anunals  (tho 
ant,  the  beaver,  the  elephant),  and  which  principle  is  thoreibro 
your  proper  humanity.    And  on  this  account  and  Mith  this  view 
alone  may  certain  modes  of  pleasurable  or  agreeable  sensation, 
without  confusion  of  terms,  be  honored  with  the  title  of  refined, 
intellectual,  ennobling  pleasures.     For  pleasure — (and  happiness 
in  its  proper  sense  is  but  the  continuity  and  sum  total  of  the 
pleasure  which  is  allotted  or  happens  to  a  man,  and  hence  by 
the  Greeks  called  eiuivxia,  that  is,  good  hap,  or  more  religiously, 
eidatfiorla,  that  is,  favorable  providence) — ^pleasure,  I  say,  con- 
sists in  tho  harmony  between  the  specific  excitability  of  a  living 
creature,  and  the  exciting  causes  correspondent  thereto.     Consid- 
ered therefore  exclusively  in  and  for  itself,  the  only  question  ia 
quantum,  not  quale  ?    How  much  on  the  whole  ?  the  contrary, 
that  is,  the  painful  and  disagreeable,  having  been  subtracted. 
The  quality  is  a  matter  of  taste  :  ct  de  gustidus  non  est  disjrw 
tandum.    No  man  can  judge  fur  another. 

This,  I  repeat,  appears  to  me  a  safer  language  than  tho  sen- 
tences quoted  above — (that  virtue  alone  is  ha])pineas :  that  happi- 
ness consists  in  virtue,  and  tho  like)— sayings  which  I  find  it  hard 
to  reconcile  with  other  positions  of  still  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  same  divines,  or  with  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul :  If  in 
this  life  ofilj/  we  liave  hoj)c,  tve  are  of  all  fnen  7nost  miserable* 

At  all  events,  I  should  rely  far  more  confidently  on  tho  con- 
verse, namely,  that  to  be  vicious  is  to  be  miserable.  Few  men 
are  so  utterly  reprobate,  so  imbruted  by  their  vices,  as  not  to  Iiave 
some  lucid,  or  at  least  quiet  and  sober,  intervals ;  and  in  such  a 
moment  dum  dcsaviunt  irce,  few  can  stand  up  unshaken  against 
the  appeal  to  their  own  experience — ^WTiat  have  been  the  wages 
of  sin  ?  \Miat  has  the  devil  done  for  you  ?  What  sort  of  master 
have  you  found  him  ?  Then  let  us  in  befitting  detail,  and  by  a 
series  of  questions  that  ask  so  loud,  and  are  secure  against  any 
false  answer,  urge  home  the  proof  of  the  position,  that  to  be  vi- 
cious is  to  be  wretched  ;  adding  the  fearful  corollary,  that  if  even 
in  the  body,  which  as  long  as  life  is  in  it  can  never  be  wholly 
bereaved  of  pleasurable  sensations,  vice  is  found  to  be  misery. 
•  1  Cor.  XV.  19.— JS(l     jigiti.ed  by  Google 
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what  must  it  not  bo  in  tho  world  to  come  ?  There,  'where  ovon 
the  crime  is  no  longer  possible,  much  less  the  gratifications  that 
once  attended  it ; — where  nothing  of  vice  remains  but  its  guilt 
and  its  misery — vice  must  be  miscrj-' itself ;  all  and  utter  misery. 
So  best,  if  I  err  not,  may  the  motives  of  prudence  be  held  forth; 
and  the  impulses  of  self-love  be  awakened,  in  alliance  with  truth, 
and  free  from  the  danger  of  confounding  things — (the  laws  of 
duty,  I  mean,  and  the  maxims  of  interest) — which  it  deeply  con- 
cerns us  to  keep  distinct;  inasmuch  as  this  distinction  and  the 
faith  therein  are  essential  to  our  moral  nature,  and  this  again  tlie 
ground-work  and  pre-condition  of  the  spiritual  state,  in  which  the 
humanity  strives  aflcr  godliness,  and  in  the  name  and  power,  and 
through  the  prevcnieiit  and  assisting  grace,  of  the  Mediator,  will 
not  strive  in  vain. 

The  advantages  of  a  life  passed  in  conformity  with  the  precepts 
of  virtue  and  religion,  and  in  liow  many  and  various  respect? 
they  recommend  virtue  and  religion  even  on  grounds  of  prudence, 
form  a  delightful  subject  of  meditation,  and  a  source  of  refreshing 
thought  to  good  and  pious  men.  Nor  is  it  strange  if,  transported 
with  the  view,  such  persons  should  sometimes  discourse  on  the 
charm  of  forms  and  colors  to  men  whose  eyes  are  not  yet  couched , 
or  that  they  occasionally  seem  to  invert  the  relations  of  cause  and 
eflect,  and  forget  that  there  are  acts  and  determinations  of  the 
will  and  afiections,  the  consequences  of  which  may  be  plainly 
foreseen,  and  yet  can  not  be  made  our  proper  and  primary  motives 
for  such  acts  and  determinations,  M'ithout  destroying  or  entirely 
altering  the  distinct  nature  and  character  of  the  latter.  Sophron 
is  well  informed  that  wealth  and  extensive  patronage  will  be  the 
consequence  of  his  obtaining  the  love  and  esteem  of  Constantia 
But  if  the  foreknowledge  of  this  consequence  were,  and  were  found 
out  to  be,  Sophron's  main  and  detenuining  motive  for  seeking  this 
love  and  esteem  ;  and  if  Constantia  were  a  woman  that  merited, 
or  was  capable  of  feeling,  either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  would  not 
Sophron  find  (and  deservedly  too)  aversion  and  contempt  in  their 
stead  ?  Wherein,  if  not  in  this,  diflcrs  the  friendship  of  M'orldlings 
from  true  friendship  ?  Without  kind  offices  and  useful  services, 
wherever  the  power  and  opportunity  occur,  love  would  be  a 
hollow  pretence.  Yet  what  noble  mind  would  not  be  oflcnded, 
if  he  were  thought  to  value  tho  love  for  the  sake  of  the  services, 
and  not  rather  the  services  for  the  sake  of  the  love  ? 
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APHORISM  IIL 

Though  prudence  in  itself  is  neither  virtue  nor  spiritual  hoJi* 
ness,  yet  ^vithout  prudence,  or  in  opposition  to  it,  neither  virtue 
nor  holiness  can  exist. 

APHORISM  IV. 

Art  thou  under  the  tyranny  of  sin — a  slave  to  vicious  habits— 
at  enmity  with  God,  and  a  skulking  fugitive  from  thine  o\iii  con- 
science ?  0,  how  idle  the  dispute,  whether  the  listening  to  the 
dictates  of  prudence  from  prudential  and  self-interested  motives  bo 
virtue  or  merit,  when  the  not  listening  is  guilt,  misery,  madness, 
and  despair  !  The  best,  the  most  Christianlike,  pity  thou  canst 
sliow,  is  to  take  pity  on  thy  own  soul.  The  best  and  most  ao 
ccptablo  service  thou  canst  render,  is  to  do  justice  and  show  mercy 
to  thyself. 

VOL.  I.  a 
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APHORISM  L 

Leightoii« 
What  the  Apor^tlcs  were  in  an  extraordinary  way,  befitting  the 
first  anminciatioa  of  a  religion  fur  all  mankind,  this  all  toacliers 
of  moral  trulli,  wlio  aim  to  prepare  for  its  reception  by  calling 
the  attention  of  men  to  the  law  in  their  own  hearts,  may,  with- 
ont  presiunption,  consider  themselves  to  be  under  ordinary  gifts 
and  circumstances :  namely,  ambassadors  for  the  greatest  of 
khigs,  and  ujion  no  mean  employment,  the  great  treaty  of  peace 
and  reconcilement  betwixt  hiai  and  mankind. 

ArilOUISM  II. 

I  «>F  THE  FEELINGS  NATURAL    TO    LNGEXUOUS   MIXDS  TOWARDS  THOSE 

WHO    HAVE   rnirJT   L1:D    THEM   TO    REFLECT. 

Lci^htoii. 

Thoiigli  divine  truths  are  to  be  received  equally  from  every 
Qiiniriter  alike,  yet  it  mu.st  bo  acknowleilged  that  there  is  some* 
thing  (we  know  not  what  to  call  it)  of  a  more  acceptable  recep- 
tion of  those  which  at  first  M'crc  tlic  means  of  bringing  men  to 
God,  than  of  others  ;  like  the  opinion  some  have  of  physicians 
whom  they  love. 

APHORISM  IIL 

Lcigliton  and  Coleridge. 
The  worth  and  value  of  knowledge  is  in  proportion  to  tho 
worth  and  value  of  its  object.     Wliat,  then,  is  tho  best  knowl- 
edge ? 

The  exactest  knowledge  of  things  is,  to  know  them  in  their 
causes ;  it  is  then  an  ex  client  thing,  and  worthy  of  their  eu- 
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di'-avors  who  arc  most  desirous  of  knowledge,  to  know  the  best 
things  in  their  highest  causes  ;  and  the  Ikappiest  way  of  attain- 
ing to  this  knowledge  is,  to  possess  those  tilings,  and  to  know  them 
in  expcriece. 

APUORISM  IV. 

Leigiitoo. 

It  is  one  main  point  of  happiness,  that  he  that  is  happy  doth 
know  and  judge  himself  to  Lc  so.  This  being  the  pecuUar  poorl 
of  a  reasonable  creature,  it  is  to  bo  enjoyed  in  a  reasonable  way. 
It  is  not  as  tlie  dull  resting  of  a  stone,  or  any  other  natural  body 
in  its  natural  place  ;  but  the  knoM'ledge  and  consideration  of  it 
is  the  fruition  of  it,  the  very  relishing  and  tasting  of  it*  sweetncsg. 

REMARK. 

As  in  a  Christian  land  wc  receive  the  lessons  of  morality  m 
connection  with  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  we  can  not  too 
early  free  the  mind  from  prejudices  widely  spread,  in  part  through 
the  abuse,  but  far  more  from  ignorance,  of  the  true  meaning  of 
doctrinal  terms,  which,  however  they  may  have  been  perverted 
to  the  purjioscs  of  fanaticism,  are  not  only  Scriptural,  but  of  too 
frequent  occurrence  in  Scrii)ture  to  be  overlooked  or  passed  by  in 
silence.  The  following  extract,  therefore,  deser\'es  attention,  as 
clearing  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  in  connection  with  the  divino 
foreknowledge,  from  all  objections  on  the  score  of  morality,  by  tho 
just  and  impressive  view  which  the  Archbishop  hero  gives  of 
tlio.se  occasional  revolutionary  moments,  that  turn  of  tho  tide  in 
tho  inind  and  character  of  certain  individuals,  which  (taking  a 
religious  course,  and  referred  immediately  to  the  Author  of  all 
good)  were  in  his  day,  more  generally  than  at  present,  entitled 
Ellectual  Calling.  The  theological  interpretation,  and  tho  jihi* 
losophic  validity  of  this  Apostolic  triad,  election,  salvation,  and 
cflecrtual  calling  (the  latter  being  the  intermediate),  will  be  fouu%! 
among  the  comments  on  the  Aphorisms  of  spiritual  import.  For 
my  presjc'ut  purpose  it  Avill  be  suflicient  if  only  I  prove  that  th^ 
doctrines  are  in  themselves  innocuous,  and  may  be  both  holdet^ 
and  taught  without  any  practical  ill  consequences,  and  without 
detriment  to  the  moral  frame. 
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APHORISM  V. 

LeiglitoQ. 

Two  links  of  the  chain  (uarocly,  Election  and  Salvation)  aro 
up  in  heaven  in  God*s  own  hand  ;  but  this  middle  one  (that  is, 
EfTcctual  Calling)  is  let  down  to  earth,  inio  the  hearts  of  his 
children,  and  they  laying  hold  on  it,  have  sure  hold  on  the  other 
two  :  for  no  power  can  sever  them.  If,  therefore,  they  can  read 
the  characters  of  God's  image  in  their  own  souls,  those  are  the 
counterpart  of  the  golden  characters  of  his  love,  in  ^vhicll  their 
names  are  written  in  the  hook  of  life.  Their  believing  Avritcs 
their  names  under  the  promises  of  the  revealed  book  of  life  (the 
Scriptures)  and  thus  ascertains  them,  that  the  same  names  are 
in  the  secret  book  of  life  which  God  hath  by  himself  from  eter- 
nity. So  that  finding  the  stream  of  grace  in  their  hearts,  though 
they  sec  not  the  fountain  whence  it  flows,  nor  tho  ocean  into 
which  it  returns,- yet  they  know  that  it  hath  its  source  in  their 
eternal  election,  and  shall  empty  itself  into  the  ocean  of  their 
eternal  salvation. 

If  Election,  Eflectual  Calling,  and  Salvation,  be  inseparably 
linked  together,  then,  by  any  one  of  them  a  man  may  lay  hold 
upon  all  the  rest,  and  may  know  that  his  hold  is  sure  ;  and  this 
is  the  way  wherein  we  may  attain,  and  ought  to  seek,  the  com- 
ibrtable  assurance  of  the  love  of  (iod.  Therefore,  mahc  your 
c'aIli?fgsurCt  and  by  that  your  clcclion;  for  that  being  done,  this 
follows  of  itself.  \Ve  are  not  to  pry  immediately  into  the  decree, 
but  to  read  it  in  the  performance.  Though  the  mariner  sees  not 
the  pole-star,  yet  the  needle  of  the  compass  which  points  to  it, 
tells  him  which  way  he  sails  :  thus  the  heart  that  is  touched 
with  tho  loadstone  of  divine  love,  trembling  with  godly  fear,  and 
yet  still  looking  towards  God  by  fixed  believing,  interprets  the 
fear  by  tho  love  in  the  fear,  p.nd  tells  the  soul  that  its  course  is 
heavenward,  towards  the  haven  of  eternal  rest.  lie  that  loves, 
may  be  sure  he  was  loved  first ;  and  he  that  chooses  God  for 
his  delight  and  portion,  may  conclude  confuleutly,  that  God  hath 
chosen  him  to  be  one  of  those  that  shall  enjoy  him,  and  be  happy 
in  him  forever :  for  that  our  lovo  and  electing  of  him  is  but 
the  return  and  repercussion  of  tho  beams  of  his  love  shining  upon 
us. 

Although  froia  present  unsanctification,  a  man  eaiL-not  inj&i 
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that  ho  is  not  elected  ;  for  the  decree  may,  for  the  part  of  a  man's 
life,  run  (as  it  were)  underpround  ;  yet  this  is  sure,  that  that  es- 
tate leads  to  death,  and  unless  it  he  broken,  will  prove  the  black 
line  of  reprobation.  A  man  hath  no  ]X)rtion  ainonp^st  the  children 
of  God,  nor  can  read  one  word  of  comfort  in  all  the  promises 
that  belong  to  them,  while  he  remains  unholy. 

REMARK. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  I  select  the  following  paragraphs* 
as  having  nowhere  seen  the  terms,  Spirit,  the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  like,  so  cfTectnally  vindicated  from  the  sneers  of  the 
sciolist  on  the  one  hand,  and  protected  from  the  perversions  of 
the  fanatic  on  the  other.  In  these  paragraphs  the  Archbishop  at 
once  shatters  and  precipitates  the  only  drawbridge  between  the 
fanatical  and  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  grace,  and  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit.  In  Scripture  the  term  Spirit,  as  a  power  or  property 
seated  in  the  human  soul,  never  stands  singly,  but  is  always 
specified  by  a  genitive  case  following ;  this  being  a  Hebraism  in* 
stead  of  the  adjective  which  the  writer  would  have  used  if  he 
had  thought,  as  well  as  Avritten,  in  Greek.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
meekness  (a  meek  spirit),  or  the  spirit  of  chastity^  and  the  like. 
The  moral  result,  the  specific  form  and  character  in  which  the 
Spirit  manifests  its  presence,  is  the  only  sure  pledge  and  token 
of  its  presence  ;  which  is  to  be,  and  which  safely  may  be,  inferred 
from  its  practical  eflbcts,  but  of  which  an  immediate  knowledge 
or  consciousness  is  impossible  ;  and  every  pretence  to  such  knowl* 
edge  is  either  hypocrisy  or  fanatical  delusion. 

APIIOUISM  VL 

Leightoo. 
If  any  pretend  that  they  have  the  Spirit,  and  so  turn  away 
from  the  straight  rule  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  have  a  spirit 
indeed,  but  it  is  a  fanatical  spirit,  the  spirit  of  delusion  and  gid* 
diness :  but  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  leads  his  children  in  tho  way 
of  truth,  and  is  for  that  pur[)ose  sent  them  from  heaven  to  guicia 
thtn  thither,  squares  their  thoughts  and  ways  to  that  rule  whereof 
it  is  author,  and  that  word  which  was  inspired  by  it,  and  sancti- 
fies them  to  obedience.  He  that  saith,  I  know  him,  and  keep^ 
eth  not  his  com??iandmenfs^  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
him,   l\  John  ii.  4.) 
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Now  this  Spirit  which  sanctificlh,  and  sanctificth  to  obedience^ 
is  within  us  tlie  evidence  of  our  election,  and  the  earnest  of  our 
salvation.  And  whoso  are  not  sanctified  and  led  by  this  Spirit, 
the  Apostle  tells  us  what  is  their  condition :  If  any  inan  Imvt 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  iwiie  of  his*  The  stones  which 
arc  apiK)inted  for  that  plorious  temple  above,  arc  hewn,  and  pol- 
ished, and  prepared  for  it  liere ;  as  the  stones  were  wrought  and 
prepared  in  the  mountains,  for  building  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

COMMENT. 

There  are  many  serious  and  sincere  Christians  who  have  not 
attained  to  a  fiihiess  of  knowledge  and  insight,  but  are  well  and 
judiciou.sly  employed  in  preparing  for  it.  Even  these  may  study 
the  master- works  of  our  elder  divines  with  safety  and  advantage, 
if  they  will  accustom  themselves  to  translate  the  theological 
terms  into  their  moral  equivalents ;  saying  to  themselves — This 
may  not  he  all  that  is  meant,  but  this  is  meant,  and  it  is  that 
portion  of  the  meaning,  which  belongs  to  me  in  the  present  stage 
of  my  progress.  For  example  :  render  the  words,  sanctification 
of  the  yi)irit,  or  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit,  by  purity 
in  life  and  action  from  a  pure  principle. 

lie  needs  only  reflect  on  his  own  experience  to  be  convinced, 
Ihat  the  man  makes  the  motive,  and  not  the  motive  the  man. 
What  is  a  strong  motive  \o  one  man,  is  no  motive  at  all  to  an- 
other. If,  then,  the  man  determines  the  motive,  what  determines 
the  man — to  a  good  and  worthy  act,  we  will  say,  or  a  virtuous 
course  of  conduct  ?  The  intelligent  will,  or  the  self-determining 
power  ?  True,  in  part  it  is :  and  therefore  the  will  is  pre-emi- 
nently, the  spiritual  constituent  in  our  being.  But  will  any  re- 
flecting man  admit,  that  his  own  will  is  the  only  and  suilicient 
determinant  of  all  ho  is,  and  all  he  does  ?  Is  nothing  to  bo 
attributed  to  the  harmony  of  the  system  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
to  the  pre-established  fitness  of  the  objects  and  agents,  known  and 
unknown,  that  surround  him,  ns  acting  on  the  will,  though 
doubtless,  with  it  likewise? — a  jirocess,  which  the  co-instanta 
neons  yet  reciprocal  action  of  the  air  and  the  vital  energy  of  the 
Ir.ngs  in  breathing,  may  help  to  render  intelligible. 

Again  :  in  the  worlil  we  see  everywhere  evidences  of  a  unity. 

•   liutn.  viil.  0. — I'aL  C^r\r\n]t> 
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which  the  ^mponcnt  parts  aro  so  far  from  explaining,  that  thfiy 
necessarily  pre-suppose  it  as  the  cause  and  condition  of  their  ex* 
isting  as  those  parts;  or  even  of  their  existing  at  all.     This 
antecedent  unity,  or  cause  and  principle  of  each  union,  it  has 
since  the  time  of  Bacon  and  Kepler  been  customarj'  to  call  a  law. 
This  crocus,  for  instance,  or  any  other  flower,  the  reader  may 
have  in  sight,  or  choose  to  bring  before  his  fancy.     That  the 
root,  stem,  leaves,  )  ctals,  kc.  cohere  to  one  jdant,  is  owing  to  an 
antecedent  power  ot  principle  in  the  seed,  which  existed  before  a 
single  particle  of  the  matters  that  constitute  the  size  and  visibility 
of  the  crocus,  had  been  attracted  from  the  surrounding  soil,  air, 
and  moisture,     ^hall  we  turn  to  the  seed  ?     Here  too  the  same 
necessity  meets  us.     An  antecedent  unity — (I  speak  not  of  the 
parent  plant,  but  of  an  agency  antecedent  in  the  order  of  oper- 
ance,  yet  remaining  present  as  the  conservative  and  reproductive 
power) — ^must  here  too  be  supposed.     Analyze  the  seed  with  the 
finest  tools,  and  let  the  solar  microscope  come  in  aid  of  youi 
senses, — ^what  do  you  faid  ?     Means  and  instruments,  a  won- 
drous fairy  tale  of  nature,  magazines  of  food,  stores  of  various 
sorts,  pipes,  spiracles,  defences — a  house  of  many  chambers,  and 
the  owner  and  inhabitant  invisible !      Ileflect  further  on  the 
countless  millions  of  seeds  of  the  same  name,  each  more  than 
numerically  diflerenccd  from  every  other :  and  further  yet,  reflect 
on  the  requisite  harmony  of  all   surrounding  things,  each  of 
which  necessitates  the  same  process  of  thought,  and  the  coher- 
ence of  all  of  which  to  a  system,  a  world,  demands  its  own  ade- 
quate antecedent unily,  which  must  therefore  of  necessity  be  pres- 
ent to  all  and  in  all,  yet  in  no  wise  excluding  or  suspending  the 
individual  law  or  princijile  of  union  in  each.      Now,  will  reason, 
will  common  sense,  endure  the  assumption,  that  it  is  highly  rea- 
sonable to  believe  a  universal  i)ower,  as  the  cause  arid  pre-condi- 
tion of  the  harmony  of  all  particular   wholes,  each  of  which 
involves  the  working  princiiile  of  ils  own  union — that  it  is  reason* 
able,  I  say,  to  believe  this  respecting  the  aggregate  of  objects^ 
which,  without  a  subject  (that  is,  a  sentient  and   intelligent  ox-  ' 
istence),  would  be  purposeless;  and  yet  unreasonablu  and  ovou 
superstitious  or  entlrjsiaslic  to  enterlain  a  similar  belief  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  system  of  intel.igent  and  self-conscious  beings,  to  tlio 
moral  and  personal  world  ?     But  if  in  this  too,  in  the  great  com* 
munity  of  persons,  it  is  rational  to  infer  a  one  universal  presence. 
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n  one  present  to  all  and  in  all,  is  it  not  most  irrational  to  enpposa 
that  a  finite  M'ill  can  exclu  Je  it  ? 

Whenever,  tliereforc,  the  man  is  determined  (that  is,  impelled 
and  direeted)  to  act  in  harmony  of  inter-eommunion,  must  not 
6omethin<;[  be  uUribnled  to  this  all-present  power  as  acting  in  the 
yi,'\ll  ?  And  by  what  fitter  names  can  we  call  this  than  TnK  law, 
as  empowering ;  Tni:  woun,  as  informing ;  and  the  spirit,  as 
actnatinsr? 

What  has  been  here  said  amounts,  I  am  aware,  only  to  a  nog* 
dtive  conception  ;  but  this  is  all  that  is  required  for  a  mind  at 
that  period  of  its  growtli  which  we  are  now  supposing,  and  as 
long  as  religion  is  contemplated  under  the  form  of  morality.  A 
positive  insight  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  stage :  for  spiritual 
truths  can  only  spiritually  be  discerned.  This  we  know  from 
revelation,  and  (the  existence  of  spiritual  truths  being  granted) 
philosophy  is  compelled  to  draw  tho  same  conclusion.  But 
though  merely  negative,  it  is  suflieient  to  render  the  union  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  eonceivalile  ;  suflieient  to  satisfy  an  unpreju- 
diced inf)uirer,  that  the  Sjiiritual  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion are  not  at  war  with  the  reasoning  laculty,  and  that  if  they 
do  not  nui  on  the  same  line,  or  radiifHt  with  the  understanding 
yet  neither  do  they  cut  or  cross  it.  It  is  sufiicient,  in  short,  to 
prove,  that  some  distinct  and  consistent  meaning  may  be  attached 
to  the  assertion  of  the  learned  and  philosophic  Apostle,  that  the 
Sjnrit  bcarcfh  nif/fcss  wifh  our  spirit  *  that  is,  with  the  will, 
as  the  sujiernatural  in  man  and  the  ju'incijde  of  our  personality — 
of  that,  1  mean,  by  wliich  we  are  responsible  agents ;  persons, 
and  not  merely  living  things.t 

It  will  sufiicc  to  satisfy  a  reflecting  mind,  that  even  at  tho 
porch  and  threshold  of  revealed  truth  there  is  a  great  and  worthy 
sense  in  which  we  may  believe  the  Apostle's  assurance,  that  not 

•  Jioin.  viii.  16.— 7i</. 

f  WliAtcvor  is  comprised  in  the  clmiti  mid  mcclianism  of  cause  uud  effect, 
of  course  iicocs^itiited,  and  having  its  necessity  in  some  other  thing,  aiitcco' 
dfht  or  coricurroiit — this  is  said  to  be  natural ;  and  the  aggregate  aud  syii- 
tcui  of  all  such  things  is  X.vn'ai-:.  It  i:*,  tliereforc,  a  contradiction  iu  tcrnm 
to  include  in  this  the  free-will,  of  which  the  verbal  definition  is — that  which 
orif^iuatos  an  act  or  state  of  bein^.  Iu  this  sense,  therefore,  which  is  the 
•eusc  of  St.  Paul,  and  indeed  of  the  New  Testament  throughout,  spiritiul 
and  supernatural  arc  syuoiiymous. 
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only  <lolh  the  Sjnrit  help  our  infirmiHc$;^  that  i»,  act  on  lhi« 
will  by  a  pre  !iH|)f)Hiii;(  iiiiluencc  Ironi  without,  otf  it  wcro,  though 
m  a  Bpiritiuil  inuiiiier,  uiid  without  HiiMp(MHliiirr  or  dcHtroying  iu 
rrcodom — (the  i)o.s»ibility  of  which  in  proved  to  iia  in  tho  inflii* 
dices  of  education,  providential  occiirrenceH,  and,  above  all,  of 
example) — ^but  that  in  regenerate  w^iils  it  may  act  in  tho  will , 
that  unitinf^  and  becomin<^  onef  witli  our  will  or  spirit  it  may 
make  interccmon  fur  us  :t  nay,  in  tliis  intimate  union  tukiiij? 
upon  itself  the  Ibnn  of  our  infirmities,  may  intercede  for  us  tritk 
grwifn?igs  that  can  not  be  uttered. \     Nor  is  there  any  dai»;»er 
of  jiiiuiticism  or  enthusiasm  as  the  consequence  of  such  a  belief, 
if  only  the  attention  be  carefully  and  earnestly  drawn  to  the  con 
eluding  words  of  tho  sentence  ;  if  only  tlie  due  force  and  the  full 
import  be  given  to  the  term  unatteraUe  or  incommunicable,— 
tihili\wig — in   »St.    Faurs   use  of  it.      In  this  the  strictest  and 
most  proper  use  of  the  term,  it  signifies  that  the  subject,  of  which 
it  is  predicated,  is  something  wliieh  I  can  not,  which  from  the    . 
nature  of  the  thing  it  is  impossible  that  I  should,  communieate  to 
any  liumaii  mind  ((*ven  of  a  jterson  under  the  same  conditionii 
witli  myself)  so  as  to  make  it  in  itself  the  oliject  of  his  direetand 
immediate  consciousness.     It  can  not  be  the  object  of  my  own 
direct  and  immediate  consciousness;  but  must  be  inferred.     In* 
ferred  it  may  be  from  its  workings ;  it  can  not  be  perceived  in 
them.     And  thanks  to  Uod!  in  all  ]K)int8  in  which  the  knowl- 
edge is  of  high  and  necessary  coneern  to  our  moral  and  religious 
weli'are,  from  the  efleets  it  may  safely  be  inferred  by  us,  from  tlio 
workings  it  may  be  assuredly  known  ;  and  the  »!!crij»tures  furnish 
the  clear  and  unfailing  rules  for  directing  the  inquir}',  and  for 
drawing  the  conclusion. 

If  any  reflecting  mind  l»e  surprised  that  the  aids  of  the  Divine 
Hpirit  should  be  deei>er  than  our  consciousness  can  reach,  it  must 
arise  from  the  not  having  attended  sufTiciently  to  the  nature  and 
necessary  limits  of  human  consciousness      For  the  same  impossi- 

•  liom,  viil.  2C. — KJ. 

f  SoiiH*  (]i>t:iiit  niid  faint  i^iinilitiido  of  this,  that  merely  us  n  tiniitittide 
may  In*  iniHK'ciitiy  ii^cd  to  qiiic-t  tho  fuiicy,  provided  it  bo  not  itiipose^i  uit 
(lio  iin(!c>rhtiui«Hn^  iif«  iiii  niialo^oim  fact,  or  as  idontionl  in  kind,  in  prcscutcU 
t«»  us  ill  tlio  power  of  tin;  tnai;net  to  nwiikcn  niid  strciif^thcn  the  nuignetic 
power  ill  a  liar  of  iron,  and  (in  the  iuntouco  of  tho  eoin|Mmnd  nuignet)  of  lt« 
aetiug  in  uml  with  the  hitter. 

%  Rmn.  viii.  20.— J^dL  K  It^id. 
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bilily  exists  as  to  the  first  acts  and  tnovcnients  of  our  own  will ; 
— tlie  fjirlhoMt  ilistaurc  our  roc(»llcctiou  can  fi)ll«)w  back  tlio  traces 
never  leads  \irt  to  tlie  fir>*t  foot-inark  ;  the  Jowent  depth  that  tho 
li^jht  of  our  coiiKeiousneHH  can  vij<it  even  with  adouhtfid  f^h'ininer- 
in^%  \A  Htill  at  an  unknown  dintaneo  from  the  ground  :  and  so, 
indeed,  nniKt  it  ho  with  alT  truthn,  and  all  nioden  of  hviufr,  that 
can  ueitlier  be  counted,  colored,  nor  delineated,  lieforo  and  af- 
ter, M'hen  ai)|ilied  to  sucli  subjects,  arc  but  allegories,  which  tho 
tense  or  inia^^ination  supplies  to  the  understanding.  The  i^sition  • 
of  the  Aristoteleans,  7iihil  inintcUcctnquod  vo)i  ^/w/s  i?i  scnsu^ 
on  which  Loeke's  Es.«ay  is  prrounded,  is  irrelVa^alile  :  Locke  erred 
only  in  takin«:  lialf  the  truth  for  a  whole  truth.  Conception  is 
consefpient  on  jierception.  AVhat  \\c  can  not  imat^ine,  we  can 
not,  in  the  jiroper  sense  of  the  ivord,  conceive. 

I  have  already  ^nven  one  definition  of  Nature.  Another,  and 
diderin*^  from  the  Uirmer  in  words  only,  is  this  :  AVIiatever  is  rep- 
resentable  in  the  limns  oi*  time  and  space,  is  Nature.  But 
whatever  is  cennpreheiuled  in  time  and  space,  is  included  in  tho 
mechanism  of  cause  and  eliect.  And  conversely,  whatever,  by 
wliatever  means,  has  its  principle  in  itself,  so  far  as  to  oritrinato 
itft  actions,  can  not  be  contem]dated  in  any  of  the  forms  of  space 
and  time ;  it  must,  theref<»re,  be  considered  as  spirit  or  Kjnritual 
by  a  mind  in  that  sta;;e  of  its  development  which  is  lierc  sup- 
jiosed,  and  which  we  have  a^rrecd  to  understand  under  the  name 
of  morality  or  the  moral  st.ate  :  for  in  this  stage  we  are  concerned 
only  with  the  forming  of  negative  conceptions,  negative  convic- 
tions ;  and  by  s]»irit»ial  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  what  the 
will  is,  but  what  it  is  not — namely,  that  it  is  not  nature.  And 
IIS  no  man  who  admits  a  Mill  at  all  (lor  we  may  safely  presume 
that  no  man,  not  meaning  to  s])eak  figuratively,  would  call  tho 
rliifting  current  of  a  stream  the  will*  of  the  river),  can  supimse  it 
below  nature,  we  may  safely  add,  that  it  is  supernatural ;  and 
tills  without  the  least  pretence  to  any  positive  notion  or  insight. 

Now  llorality  accompanied  with  convictions  hke  these,  I  have 
ventured  to  call  Ifcligious  Morality.     Of  the  importance  I  attach 

"llic  livor  «:litMli  at  Lis  own  sweet  will." 
Wvrdsworih*i  rxf/uiitUe  Sonnet  on  Wcslminsicr  lirldge  at  sunrise. 
But  who  doea  not  sec  that  here  the  poetic  eliarni  arises  from  tJie  known 
and  ftlt  impropriety  of  the  expression,  in  (he  te<lmieal  sense  of  tJie  word, 
iniproprioty,  unmng  {^rammariansi  ? 
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to  the  8iatc  orrniiicl  implied  in  IIioho  convirtioiis,  for  itsowu  nake, 
and  UR  tho  nritural  ])ro|mratiott  fcir  a  yet  Iii^lic  Mate  and  a  nioro 
«ul)Hluntivo  kiu»wl(Ml;re,  jirocif  innre  than  Hiiflieient,  pcThapn,  hai 
lieen  piveu  in  iho  len;rlh  and  niinnleiicHM  fiflliiH  introdnetory  diit- 
niHj^inn,  and  in  iho  liireneen  rink  >vhieh  I  rnn  of  vx\nmii\ff  the 
Volumo  at  lar^'o  1o  tho  eennnro  which  every  >vork,  or  rather 
which  every  writer,  unint  ho  jirepared  to  nndergo,  wJio,  treating 
of  Buhjects  that  can  not  l)e  j«een,  tonched,  or  in  any  other  way 
•  made  matters  of  outward  sense,  is  yet  anxious  to  convey  a  dis- 
tinct meaning  hy  tlic  words  he  makes  use  of — tlie  censure  of 
heinjr  dry,  ahstraet,  and — (of  all  qualities  most  scarinnf  and  op- 
prohrious  to  the  ears  of  the  present  ^^eneration) — ii»etaphyj»ical : 
ihon^rli  liow  it  is  possihie  that  a  Wf»rk  not  ])hysieal,  that  is,  em* 
jihiyed  on  (Jijects  known  or  helieved  on  the  evidence  of  senses, 
should  he  other  than  metaphysi(*al,  tliat  is,  treating  on  8uhjeets» 
the  evidence  of  M'liieh  is  not  derived  from  the  senses,  is  a  prohlem 
whicli  critics  of  this  order  find  it  convenient  to  leave  unsolved. 

I  shall,  indeed,  have  reason  to  think  myself  fortunate,  if  thi^ 
he  all  the  char(,^e.  ilow  many  smart  quotations,  which  (duly- 
cemented  hy  personal  allusions  to  the  author*s  suppose<l  pursuitei, 
attachments,  and  infirmities)  would  of  themselves  make  up  a 
review  of  this  Volume,  rnij^ht  be  supplied  from  tho  works  of 
Butler,  Swift,  and  Warburton  I  For  instance  :  *  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  inform  tlie  public,  that  tho  compiler  of  the  Aids  to  Re- 
flection, and  commeuter  on  a  Scotch  Bishop's  Platonico-Calvin- 
istic  commentary  on  St.  Peter,  belonnrs  to  the  sect  of  the  JEolists» 
whose  fruitful  imairinations  led  them  into  certain  notions,  which 
althoujrli  ill  appearance  very  unaccountable,  arc  not  without 
their  mysteries  and  their  meaninnfs  :  furnishiufr  plenty  of  matter 
for  such,  whose  converting  imatrinations  dispose  them  to  reduce 
all  thiuf^s  into  types  ;  who  can  make  shadows,  no  thanks  to  the 
sun  ;  and  then  mould  them  into  substances,  no  thanks  to  philoso- 
phy ;  whose  peculiar  talent  lies  in  fixin<|^  tropes  and  alle<rorie8  to 
the  letter,  and  refining  what  is  literal  into  figure  and  mystery/ 

And  would  it  were  my  lot  to  meet  with  a  critic,  who,  in  the 
might  of  his  own  convictions,  and  with  arms  of  equal  point  and 
cniciency  from  his  own  forge,  would  come  forth  as  my  assailant ; 
or  who,  as  a  friend  to  my  purpose,  would  set  forth  the  objection; 
to  the  matter  and  pervading  spirit  of  these  Aphorisms,  and  the 
accompanying  eluci<lations.     "Were  it  my  task  to  form  the  raiud 
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of  a  young  man  of  talent,  desirous  to  establish  his  belief  on  solid 
prinriples,  and  in  the  li<;ht  of  distinct  understandin;^,  I  would 
oonsnicnce  liis  thcoWical  studios,  or,  at  least,  tliat  most  impor- 
tant jjart  of  them  respecting  the  aid  "which  reliirion  promises  in 
our  attempts  to  realize  the  ideas  of  morality,  by  brinjrin^  tooreiher 
all  the  passaji^es  scattered  throu;;liout  the  Avritings  of  Swift  and 
Butler,  that  bear  on  enthusiasm,  spiritual  operations,  and  pre- 
tences to  the  gifts  of  the  spirit,  Avith  the  whole  train  of  new 
lights,  raptures,  experiences,  and  tlie  like.  For  all  that  the 
richest  wit,  in  intimate  union  with  prol'ound  sense  and  steady 
observation,  can  supply  on  tliese  topics,  is  to  be  founl  in  the 
works  of  these  satirists ;  thougli  unhappily  alloyed  Avith  much 
that  can  only  tend  to  pollute  the  imr.gination. 

Without  sto])ping  to  estimate  the  degree  of  caricature  in  the 
jwrtraits  sketclied  by  these  bold  masters,  and  M'ithout  attempting 
tci  determine  in  how  many  of  the  enthusiasts  brought  forward 
by  them  in  proof  of  the  inlluence  of  false  doctrines,  a  constitu- 
tional insanity,  that  would  probably  have  shown  itself  in  some 
other  form,  would  be  the  truer  solution,  I  would  direct  my  pupil's 
attention  to  one  feature  common  to  the  whole  group — the  pre- 
tence, namely,  of  ])ossessing,  or  a  belief  and  expectation  grounded 
on  other  men*s  assurances  of  their  possessing,  an  immediate  con- 
scioiKuess,  a  sensible  experience,  of  the  Spirit  in  and  during  its 
o])eration  on  the  soul.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  grant  them  a 
coiisriousness  of  the  gifts  and  graces  infused,  or  an  assurance  of 
the  spiritual  origin  of  the  same,  grounded  on  their  correspondence 
to  the  Scripture  promises,  and  their  conlbrmity  with  the  idea  of 
the  divine  Giver.  No!  they  all  alike,  it  will  be  ibund,  lay 
cdaim,  or  at  least  look  iorward,  to  an  inward  perception  of  the 
Sjiirit  itself  and  of  its  operating. 

Whatever  must  be  misrepresented  in  order  to  be  ridiculed,  is 
in  fact  not  ridiculed  ;  but  the  thing  substituted  for  it.  It  is  a 
satire  on  something  else,  coupled  with  a  lie  on  the  part  of  the 
satirist,  who  knowing,  or  having  the  means  of  knowing  the 
truth,  cho.se  to  call  one  thing  by  the  name  of  another.  The 
pp,»ten*5ions  to  the  supernatural,  pilloried  by  JhUler,  sent  to  Bed- 
lam by  Swill,  and  (on  their  re-appearance  in  public)  gibbeted 
by  Warburton,  and  anatomized  by  Bishop  Lavington,*  one  and 

•    "A   Compari«on   between   til's    onthiisiasni  of   Metbodiflts    and  of 
r«pii»t»."— AV/. 
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all,  have  this  for  their  essential  character,  that  the  Spirit  i«  nude 
the  immediate  object  of  Beuse  or  sensation.  Whether  the  spir 
itual  presence  and  agency  are  supposed  cognizable  by  indescrib* 
able  ieeling  or  unimaginable  vision  hy  some  s])ecific  visual  en- 
ergy ;  whether  seen  or  heard,  or  touched,  smelt,  and  tasted — for 
in  those  vast  store-houses  of  fanatical  assertion,— the  volumes 
of  Dcclcsiastical  history  and  religious  auto-biography,— -instances 
aro  not  wanting  even  of  the  three  latter  extravagancies ; — this 
vaiiety  in  the  mode  may  render  the  several  pretensions  more  or 
less  offensive  to  the  taste  ;  but  with  the  same  absurdity  for  the 
reason,  this  being  derived  from  a  contradiction  in  terms  common 
and  ra<lical  to  them  all  ahke, — the  assumption  of  a  something 
essentially  sui>crscnsual,  wliich  is  nevertheless  the  object  of  sense, 
that  is  not  superscnsual. 

Well  then  ! — lor  let  me  be  allowed  still  to  suppose  the  Reader 
present  to  me,  and  that  I  am  addressing  him  in  the  character  of 
comi)anion  and  guide — the  positions  recommended  for  your  ex- 
ammation  not  only  do  not  involve,  but  exclude,  this  inconsistency. 
And  for  aught  that  hitherto  appears,  we  may  see  with  compla- 
cency the  arrows  of  satire  feathered  with  wit,  weighted  with 
fiense,  and  discharged  hy  a  strong  arm,  fly  home  to  their  mark. 
Our  conceptions  of  a  possible  spiritual  communion,  though  they 
are  but  negative,  and  only  preparatory  to  a  faith  in  its  actual 
existence,  stand  neither  in  the  level  nor  the  direction  of  the 
shafts. 

If  it  bo  oLjccted  that  Swift  and  Warhurton  did  not  choose 
openly  to  set  up  tlie  interi)rctations  of  later  and  more  rational 
divines  against  the  decisions  of  their  own  Church,  and  from  pru- 
dential considerations  did  not  attack  the  doctrine  in  toto  :  that  is 
their  concern  (I  would  answer),  and  it  is  more  charitable  to  think 
otherwise.  But  we  are  in  the  silent  school  of  reflection,  in  the 
secret  confessional  of  thought.  Should  we  lie  for  God,  and  that 
to  our  own  thoughts  ? — They,  indeed,  who  dare  do  the  one,  will 
soon  be  able  to  do  the  other.  So  did  the  comforters  of  Job  :  and 
to  the  divines,  who  resemble  Job's  comforters,  we  will  leave  both 
attempts. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  a  possible  conception  is  not  necessarily  a 
time  one  ;  nor  even  a  probable  one,  where  the  facts  can  be  other- 
wise explained.  In  the  name  of  the  supposed  pupil  I  would 
reply — That  is  the  very  question  I  am  preparing  myselt  to  r.T 
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amine  ;  and  am  now  scekin<^  the  vantage-ground  where  I  may 
best  cocimaud  the  facts.  In  my  own  person,  I  wouhl  ask  the 
objcetor,  whether  he  counted  the  declarations  of  Scripture 
among  the  facts  to  be  explained.  But  both  for  myself  and  my 
pupil,  and  in  behalf  of  all  rational  inrpiiry,  I  would  demand  that 
the  decision  should  not  be  such,  in  itself  or  in  its  cHccts,  as 
would  prevent  our  becoming  acquainted  with  the  most  im])or- 
taut  of  thc.<e  facts ;  nay,  such  as  woul.l  for  the  mind  of  the  de- 
eider,  preclude  their  very  existence.  Unless  ye  bdicvcy  says  the 
prophet,  ye  can  not  understand,  Suppose,  (what  is  at  least  pos- 
sible) that  the  facts  should  be  conserpient  on  the  belief,  it  is  clear 
that  without  the  belief  the  materials,  on  which  the  understand* 
ing  is  to  exert  itself,  would  be  wanting. 

The  rollections  that  naturally  arise  out  of  this  last  remark,  are 
those  that  best  suit  the  stage  at  which  we  last  halted,  and  from 
which  we  now  reconuiience  our  pr(»grcss — the  state  of  a  moral 
man,  who  has  already  welcomed  certain  truths  of  religion,  and  is 
inquiring  alter  other  and  more  special  doctrines  :  still,  liowever, 
as  a  moralist,  desirous,  indeed,  to  receive  them  into  combination 
with  morality,  but  to  receive  them  as  its  aid,  not  as  its  substitute. 
Now,  to  such  a  man  I  say  ; — Uelbre  you  reject  the  opinions  and 
doctrines  asserted  and  enlbrced  in  the  following  extract  from  Lcigh- 
lon,  and  before  you  give  way  to  the  emotions  of  distaste  or  ridicule, 
which  the  prejudices  of  the  circle  in  which  you  move,  or  your 
own  familiarity  with  the  mad  perversions  of  the  doctrine  by 
fanatics  in  all  ages,  have  coimected  with  the  very  Avords,  spirit, 
grace,  gi(\s,  ojierations,  and  the  like,  re-examine  the  arguments 
advanced  in  the  first  pages  of  this  introductory  comment,  and  the 
simple  and  sober  view  of  the  doctrine,  contemplated  in  the  first 
instance  as  a  mere  idea  of  the  reason,  flowing  naturally  from  the 
admission  of  an  infinite  omnipresent  mind  as  the  ground  of  the 
universe.  Reflect  again  and  again,  and  be  sure  that  you  under- 
stand the  doctrine  before  you  determine  on  rejecting  it.  That 
no  false  judgments,  no  extravagant  conceits,  no  practical  ill-eon- 
gcquenees  need  arise  out  of  the  belief  of  the  Spirit,  and  its  possi- 
ble communion  with  the  spiritual  principle  in  man,  or  can  arise 
out  of  the  right  belief,  or  are  compatible  with  the  doctrine  truly 
and  Scripturally  explained,  Leighton,  and  almost  e\rery  single 
period  in  the  passage  here  transcribed  from  him,  will  suflTice  to 
convince  you. 
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On  the  other  hand,  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  rejecting^  it. 
For  surely  it  is  not  the  act  of  a  reflecting  mind,  nor  the  part  of  a 
man  of  sense,  to  dij^own  and  cast  out  one  tenet,  and  yet  persevere 
in  adniittin*^  and  clin<^in<r  to  another  that  has  neither  sense  nor 
puriK)se,  but  what  supposes  and  rests  on  the  truth  and  reality  of 
the  former.  If  you  have  resolved  that  all  belief  of  a  divine  Com- 
forter present  to  our  inmost  being  and  aiding  our  inflrmitics,  is 
fond  and  fanatical, — if  tlie  Scriptures  promising  and  asserting 
such  communion  are  to  be  explained  a^ay  into  the  action  of  eir- 
cuiastanccs,  and  the  luwcssary  movements  of  the  vast  macliinc,  in 
one  of  the  circulating  chains  of  which  tlie  hiunan  will  is  a  petty 
link ; — in  M'hat  better  light  can  ])raycr  a])pear  to  you,  than  the 
groans  of  a  wounded  lion  in  his  solitary  den,  or  the  howl  of  a  dog 
with  his  eyes  on  the  moon  ?  At  the  best,  you  can  regard  it  only 
as  a  transient  bewilderment  of  the  social  instinct,  as  a  Eocial 
habit  misapplied.  Unless,  indeed,  you  should  adopt  the  theory 
which  I  remember  to  have  read  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Bishop 
Jebb,  and  for  some  supposed  beneficial  re-action  of  praying  on 
Mie  prayer*s  own  mind,  should  practise  it  as  a  species  of  animal- 
magnetism  to  be  brought  about  by  a  wilful  eclipse  of  the  reason, 
and  a  temporary  make-believe  on  the  parf;  of  the  self-magnetizer! 

At  all  events,  do  not  pre-judge  a  doctrine,  the  utter  rejection 
of  which  must  opjwse  a  formidable  obstacle  to  your  acceptance 
of  Christianity  itself,  when  the  books,  from  which  alone  we  can 
learn  M'hat  Christianity  is  and  what  it  teaches,  are  so  strangely 
written,  that  in  a  series  of  the  most  concerning  points,  including 
(historical  facts  excepted)  all  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  religion, 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  that  in  which  they 
were  understoo<l  by  learned  and  simple,  for  at  least  sixteen  cen- 
turies, during  the  larger  part  of  which  the  language  was  a  living 
language,  is  no  suflicient  guide  to  their  actual  sense  or  to  the 
writer*s  own  meaning !  And  this  too,  where  the  literal  and  re- 
ceived sense  involves  nothing  impos.sil)le,  or  immoral,  or  contrary 
to  reason.  AYith  such  a  persuasion.  Deism  would  be  a  more  con* 
sistent  creed.  But,  alas !  even  this  will  fail  you.  The  utter  re* 
jeetion  of  all  present  and  living  communion  with  the  universal 
Spirit  impoverishes  Deism  itself,  and  renders  it  as  cheerless  as 
Atheism,  from  which  indeed  it  would  difler  only  by  an  obscure 
impersonation  of  what  the  atheist  receives  unpersonified  under 
the  name  of  Fate  or  Nature. 
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APHORISM  VII 

Lcig^htoQ  aad  Colerid^fe. 
The  proi)cr  and  natural  cflect,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  dis- 
turbing or  intercepting  forces,  the  certain  and  sensible  accompani- 
rncnt  of  peace  or  reconcilement  \vith  God,  is  our  own  inward  peace, 
a  calm  and  quiet  temper  of  mind.  And  where  there  is  a  conscious 
mss  of  earnestly  desiring,  and  of  having  sincerely  striven  after 
the  former,  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  a  sense  of  its  presence. 
In  this  ca.se,  I  say,  and  ibr  a  soul  watchful  and  under  the  disci 
pline  of  the  Gospel,  the  peace  with  a  man\s  self  may  be  the  me- 
dium or  organ  throuirh  which  the  assurance  of  his  peace  with 
God  is  conveyed.  AVe  will  not,  therefore,  condemn  this  mode  of 
sjicaking,  though  we  dare  not  greatly  recommend  it.  lie  it,  that 
there  is,  truly  and  in  sobriety  of  speech,  enough  of  just  analogy 
in  the  subjects  meant,  to  make  this  use  of  the  words,  if  less  than 
proper,  yet  something  more  than  metaphorical ;  still  we  must  be 
cautious  not  to  transfer  to  the  object  the  defects  or  the  deficiency 
of  the  organ,  which  must  needs  partake  of  the  imperfections  of 
the  imperfect  beings  to  whom  it  belongs.  Not  without  the  co- 
assurance  of  other  senses  and  of  the  same  sense  in  other  mc  n, 
dare  we  affirm  that  what  our  eye  beholds  is  verily  there  to  1)0 
lK?holden.  Much  less  may  we  conclude  negatively,  and  from  ihe 
inaiiequacy,  or  the  suspension,  or  from  any  other  aliection  of  sipiit 
infertile  non-existence,  or  departure,  or  changes  of  the  thing  itself. 
The  chameleon  darkens  in  the  shade  of  him  that  bends  over  it  to 
as'.'ortain  its  colors.  In  like  manner,  but  with  yet  greater  cau- 
tion, ought  we  to  think  rcsj)ecting  a  tranquil  habit  of  the  inward 
life,  considered  as  a  spiritual  sense, — a  medial  organ  in  and  by 
which  our  peace  with  Gor,  and  the  lively  working  of  his  grace 
OIL  our  sjurit,  are  perceiveu  by  us.  This  peace  which  we  have 
with  God  ill  Christ  is  inviolable  ;  but  because  the  sense  and  per- 
suasion of  it  may  bo  interrupted,  the  soul  that  is  truly  at  peace 
with  (lod  may  lor  a  time  be  disquieted  in  itself,  through  weak* 
ne.-s  of  faith,  or  the  strength  of  tem])tation,  or  the  darkness  of 
desertion,  losing  sight  of  that  grace,  that  love  and  light  of  God's 
'•t^niitcnance,  on  which  its  tranquillity  and  joy  depend.  Tliou 
tliiht  hltlc  thyface^  saith  David,  and  Itcas  troubled.  But  when 
these  eclipses  are  over,  the  sold  is  revived  with  new  consolation, 
«4i  the  face  of  the  earth  is  renewed  and  made  to  smile^itk  xy^ 
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return  of  tlio  sun  in  the  springy ;  and  this  ought  always  to  uphold 
Christians  in  tlie  saddest  times,  namely,  that  the  grace  and  love 
of  God  towards  tlicm  depend  not  on  their  sense,  nor  upon  any 
thing  in  them,  but  is  sti4  in  itself,  incapable  of  tho  smallest  al* 
teration. 

A  holy  heart  that  gladly  entertains  grace,  shall  find  that  it 
and  peace  can  not  dwell  asunder;  while  an  ungodly  man  may 
sleep  to  death  in  the  lethargy  of  carnal  presumption  and  impeni 
tency;  but  a  true,  lively,  solid  peace,  he  can  not  have.     Tliert 
is  710  peace,  saiih  viy  Gal,  to  the  tcickcd.     Isa.  Ivii.  21. 

APHORISM  VIIL 

WOULDLY  HOPES. 

Leiglitoii. 

Worldly  hopes  are  not  living,  but  lying  hopes  ;  they  die  ofter 
before  us,  and  we  live  to  bury  them,  and  see  our  own  folly  and 
infelicity  in  trusting  to  them  ;  but  at  the  utmost,  they  die  with 
us  when  we  die,  and  can  accompany  us  no  further.  But  the 
lively  hope,  which  is  the  Chri^stian's  portion,  answers  expecta- 
tion to  the  full,  and  much  beyond  it,  and  deceives  no  w  ty  but  in 
that  happy  way  of  far  exceeding  it. 

A  living  hope,  living  in  death  itself  I  The  world  dajes  say  no 
more  for  its  device,  than  Dudi  spiro  $j>cro  ;  but  tho  children  of 
God  can  add,  by  virtue  of  this  living  hope,  Dumexspiro  spero. 

APHORISM  IX; 
THE    WOULDLINO'S  FEAR. 

Lcigbton. 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  when  a  man  and  all  his  hopes  die  together. 
Thus  saith  Solomon  of  the  wicked,  Prov.  xi.  7, — ^^Vhen  he  dieth, 
then  die  his  hopes  (many  of  them  before,  but  at  tho  utmost  then^ 
all  of  them)  ;  but  the  righteous  Juith  Jiope  iii  his  death.  Prov 
xiv.  32  * 

*  One  of  the  numerous  proofd  agamst  thoso  who,  with  a  strange  inooa- 
•istcDcy,  hold  the  Old  Testament  to  Lave  been  inspired  throughuQ£aiid  yet 
deny  tliat  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  tmight  therein. 
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APHORISM  X. 

WORLDLY  MIRTH. 

LcightoQ  and  Coleridge. 

As  he  tluil  takcth  aicaij  a  garment  in  cold  tvcatJier,  and  ai 
vinegar  upoii  nitre,  so  is  he  that  siugcth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart. 
Prov.  XXV.  20.  Worldly  mirth  i.s  so  far  from  curing  spiritual 
grief,  tliat  even  worldly  grief,  where  it  is  great  and  takes  deep 
root,  is  not  allayed  but  increased  by  it.  A  man  who  is  full  of  in- 
ward heaviness,  tlic  more  he  is  encompassed  about  with  mirth, 
it  exasperates  and  enrages  his  grief  the  more ;  like  inefTectual 
weak  jihvsic,  which  removes  not  the  humor,  but  stirs  it  and 
makes  it  more  nnrpuct.  But  spiritual  joy  is  seasonable  for  all 
estates;  in  prosperity,  it  is  pertinent  to  crown  and  .sanctify  all 
other  enjoyments,  with  this  which  so  far  surpasses  them  ;  and  ill 
distress,  it  is  the  only  Nrprnthc,  the  cordial  of  fainting  spirits : 
Fo  Pi^d,  iv.  7,  ITc  hath  yut  joy  into  my  heart.  This  mirth 
makes  way  for  itself,  M'liirh  other  mirth  can  not  do.  These 
gongs  are  sweetest  in  the  night  of  distress. 

There  is  something  exquisitely  beautiful  and  touching  hi  the 
first  of  these  similes  :  and  the  second,  though  less  pleasing  to  the 
imagination,  has  the  charm  of  propriety,  and  expresses  the  trans- 
lation with  equal  force  and  liveliness.  A  grief  of  recent  birth  is 
a  sick  infant  that  must  have  its  medicine  administered  in  its  milk, 
and  sad  thoughts  arc  the  sorrowful  hearths  natural  food.  This  is 
a  coin])laint  that  is  not  to  be  cured  by  oj)[K>sites,  which  for  the 
most  part  only  revei"se  the  Fymi)toms  while  they  exasperate  the 
disease — or  like  a  rock  in  the  mitl  channel  of  a  river  swollen  by  a 
sudden  rain-llusli  from  the  mountain,  which  only  detains  the  ex- 
cess of  waters  from  their  proper  outlet,  and  makes  them  foam, 
roar,  and  eddy.  The  .soul  in  her  desolation  hugs  the  sorrow  close 
1o  her,  as  her  sole  remaining  garment :  and  this  must  be  draM*n 
olfso  gradually,  and  the  garment  to  be  put  in  its  stead  so  gradu- 
ally slipt  on  and  feel  so  like  the  former,  that  the  suflerer  shall  Ije 
tjonsiblc  of  the  change  only  by  the  refreshment.  The  true  spirit 
of  consolation  is  well  content  to  detain  the  tear  in  the  eye,  and 
finds  a  surer  pledge  of  its  success  in  the  smile  of  resignation  that 
dawns  through  that,  than  in  the  liveliest  shows  of  a  forced  and 
mlicn  exhilaration. 
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APHORISM  XL 

Lcig^btoiL 

riotiniis  thanked  God,  that  his  soul  was  not  tied  to  an  immor^ 

tal  body. 

APHORISM  XIL 

Lcigliton  ood  Coleridge. 

What  a  full  confession  do  wo  make  of  our  dissatisfaction  vnih 
the  objects  of  our  bodily  senses,  that  in  our  attempts  to  cxprcsi 
>ahat  we  conceive  the  best  of  beings,  and  the  greatest  of  felicities 
to  be,  wo  describe  by  the  exact  contraries  of  all  that  we  experi- 
ence here — ^the  one  as  infinite,  incomprehensible,  immutable ;  tlio 
otiier  as  incorruptible,  undcfiled,  and  that  passelh  not  away.  At 
all  events,  this  coincidence,  say  rather,  identity  of  attributes,  is 
suflicient  to  apprize  us,  that  to  be  inheritors  of  bli^s,  we  must  be- 
come the  children  of  God. 

This  remark  of  Leighton*s  is  ingenious  ami  startling.  Another, 
and  more  fruitful,  perhaps  more  solid,  inference  from  tho  fact 
would  be,  that  tliere  is  something  in  tho  human  mind  which 
makes  it  know  (as  soon  as  it  is  suiliciently  awakened  to  reflect 
on  its  own  thouglits  and  notices),  that  in  all  finite  quantity  there 
is  an  infinite,  in  all  measure  of  time  an  eternal ;  that  tho  latter 
are  the  basis,  the  substance,  the  true  and  abiding  reality  of  the 
former ;  and  that  as  we  truly  are,  only  as  far  as  God  is  with  us, 
so  neither  can  "we  truly  possess — that  is,  enjoy— our  being  or  any 
other  real  good,  but  by  living  in  the  sense  of  his  holy  presence. 

A  life  of  wickedness  is  a  life  of  lies ;  and  an  evil  being,  or  tho 
being  of  evil,  the  last  and  darkest  mystery. 

APHORISM  XIII. 

THE   WISEST   USE   OF   THE   IMAGINATION. 

LeightoD. 
It  is  not  altogether  unprofitable, — ^yea,  it  is  great  'visdom  in 
Christians  to  be  arming  themselves  against  such  .K^Jiptations  aa 
may  befall  them  hereafter,  though  they  have  not  as  yet  met  with 
them  ;  to  labor  to  overcome  them  beforehand,  to  suppose  the 
hardest  things  that  may  be  incident  to  them,  and  to  put  on  the 
strongest  resolutions  they  can  attain  unto.  Yet  all  that  is  but 
an  imaginary  eflbrt ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
victory  is  any  more  than  imaginary  too,  till  it  come  to  action. 
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and  then,  they  that  have  spoken  and  thought  very  confidently, 
may  prove  hut  (as  one  said  of  tlic  Athenians) ybr^^rs  in  tabula^ 
])atient  and  courageous  in  picture  or  fancy ;  and,  notwithstjind- 
ing  all  their  arms,  and  dexlerily  in  liandling  them  by  way  of  ex- 
ercise, may  be  foully  defeated  \vhcn  tlicy  are  to  fight  in  earnest. 

ArnoRisM  XIV. 

THE   LANGUAGE   OF    SCRIPTURE. 

The  word  of  God  speaks  to  men,  and  tliereforo  it  speaks  the 
language  of  tlie  children  of  men.  Tin's  just  and  pregnant  tliought 
was  suggested  to  Ijcigliton  by  GVw.xxii.  12.  Tlie  same  text  has 
led  me  to  unfold  and  exjiand  tlie  remark. — On  moral  subjects,  the 
Scriptures  speak  in  tbe  language  of  tlic  afTeclions  which  tliey 
excite  in  us  ;  on  sensible  objects,  neither  metaphysically,  as  they 
are  known  by  sujierior  intelligences  ;  nor  theoretically,  as  they 
would  be  seen  by  us  were  we  placed  in  the  sun  ;  but  as  they  arc 
represented  by  our  hunum  senses  in  our  present  relative  position. 
Lastly,  from  no  vain,  or  worse  than  vain,  ambition  of  seeming  1o 
tvnlk  on  the  $ra  of  mystery  in  my  way  to  truth,  but  in  the  Iiojk) 
of  removing  a  dilliculty  that  presses  heavily  on  the  minds  of  many 
who  in  lieart  and  desire  are  believers,  and  which  long  pressed  on 
my  own  mind,  I  venture  to  add  :  that  on  spiritual  things,  and 
allusively  to  the  mysterious  union  or  conspiration  of  the  divine 
with  the  human  in  the  Hj>irits  of  the  just,  spoken  of  in  Kofn.  viii. 
27,  the  word  of  God  attributes  the  language  of  the  spirit  sancti- 
fied to  the  Holy  One,  the  Sanctifier. 

Now  the  spirit  in  man  (that  is,  the  will,  knows  its  own  state 
in  and  by  its  acts  alone:  even  as  in  geometrical  reasoning  tho 
mind  knows  its  constructive  faculty  in  the  act  of  constructing, 
and  contemiilates  the  act  in  the  product  (that  is,  tho  mental 
figure  or  diagram)  which  is  inseparable  from  tho  act  and  co- 
instantaneous. 

Let  the  reader  join  these  two  positions  :  first,  tliat  the  divine 
^])irit  acting  in  the  human  will  is  described  as  one  with  the  will 
Fo  filled  and  actuated  :  secondly,  that  our  actions  are  the  means, 
by  which  alone  the  will  becomes  assured  of  its  own  state  :  and 
lie  will  understand,  though  he  may  not  perhaps  adopt  my  sug- 
gestion, that  the  verse,  in  which  God  speaking  of  himself,  says  to 
Abraham,  Now  I  know  that  thoufcarcst  God,  $cci7tg  tfiaii  ^ 
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PUft  withheld  thy  son,  thy  only  son^from  me — may  bo  more  than 
merely  fij^^urativo.  An  accommodation  I  grant ;  but  in  the  thing 
expressed,  and  not  altogether  in  the  expreHsions.  In  arguing 
>v'ith  infldels,  or  with  tho  weak  in  faith,  it  i»  a  part  of  religious 
prudence,  no  less  than  of  religious  morality,  to  avoid  whatever 
looks  like  an  evasion.  To  retain  tlic  literal  sense,  wherever 
the  Iiarniony  of  Scripture  permits,  and  reason  does  not  forbid,  is 
ever  the  honester,  and,  nine  times  in  ten,  tho  more  rational 
aud  pregnant  interpretation.  Tho  contrary  plan  is  an  easy 
and  approved  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  diflicully  ;  but  nine  times 
in  ten  a  bad  way  of  solving  it.  But  alas!  thcro  havo  been 
too  manycrunmentators  who  arc  content  not  to  understand  a  text 
themselves,  if  only  they  can  make  tho  reader  believe  they  do. 

01  the  figures  of  speech  in  tho  sacred  Volume,  that  are  only 
figures  of  sj)ccch,  the  one  of  most  frequent  occurrence  is  that 
which  describes  an  elloct  by  tho  namo  of  its  most  usual  and  host 
known  cause :  the  jiassages,  for  instance,  in  which  grief,  fury, 
repentance,  and  the  like,  arc  attributed  to  tho  Deity.  ])ut  these 
are  far  enough  from  justifying  the  (I  had  almost  said,  dishonest) 
fashion  of  metaphorical  glosses,  in  as  m'cU  as  out  of  tho  Church , 
and  which  our  fashionable  divines  have  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
as  in  tho  doctrinal  part  of  their  creed,  to  leave  little  else  but 
metaphors. 

APHORISM  XV. 

THE    CHRISTIAN   NO   STOIC. 

LcigbtoD  and  Coleridge 

Seek  not  altogether  to  dry  up  the  stream  of  sorrow,  but  to 
bound  it  and  keep  it  within  its  banks.  Religion  doth  not  de- 
stroy the  life  of  nature,  but  adds  to  it  a  life  more  excellent ;  yea, 
it  doth  not  only  permit,  but  requires  some  feeling  of  afllictions. 
Instead  of  patience,  there  is  in  some  men  an  afTected  pride  of 
spirit,  suitable  only  to  tho  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  as  it  is  usually 
taken.  They  strive  not  to  feel  at  all  tho  afilictions  that  are  on 
them  ;  but  where  there  is  no  feeling  at  all,  there  can  be  no  pa- 
tience. 

Of  the  sects  of  ancient  philosophy  the  Stoic  is,  perhaps,  the 
nearest  to  Christianity.     Yet  even  to  this  sect  Christianity  is  fun- 
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damentally  opposite.  For  the  Stoic  attaches  the  highest  honoi 
(or  rather  attaches  honor  solely)  to  the  person  that  acts  virtuously 
in  spite  of  his  feelings,  or  who  has  raised  himself  above  the  con- 
flict by  their  extinction;  while  Christianity  instructs  us  to  place 
small  reliance  on  a  virtue  that  does  not  begin  by  bringing  the 
feelings  to  a  conformity  with  the  commands  of  tlie  conscience. 
Its  especial  aim,  its  characteristic  operation,  is  to  moralize  the  af- 
fections. Tlie  feelings,  that  oppose  a  riglit  act,  must  be  wrong 
fcehiigs.  The  act,  indeed,  whatever  the  agent's  feelings  might 
1)0,  Christianity  would  command  :  and  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces would  both  command  and  commend  it — commend  it,  as  b 
liealthful  symptom  in  a  sick  patient ;  and  command  it,  as  one  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  changing  the  feelings,  or  displacing  them 
by  calling  up  the  o])p«)site. 

COKOLLAKItl.S    TO    ArilOllISM   XV. 

'  I.  Tlie  more  consciousness  in  our  thoughts  and  words,  and  the 
less  in  our  impulses  and  general  actions,  the  better  and  moro 
healthful  the  state  both  of  head  and  heart.  As  the  flowers  from 
an  orange-tree  in  its  time  of  blossoming,  that  burgeon  forth,  ex- 
pand, fall,  and  are  momently  replaced,  such  is  the  sequence  of 
hourly  and  momently  charities  in  a  pure  and  gracious  soul.  The 
modern  fiction  which  dej)irtures  the  son  of  Cytlierea  with  a  ban- 
dage round  his  eyes,  is  not  Avitliout  a  spiritual  meaning.  Tiiero 
is  a  sweet  and  holy  blindness  in  Christian  love  even  as  there  is 
a  blindness  of  life,  yea,  and  of  genius  too,  in  the  moment  of  pro- 
ductive energy. 

II.  Motives  are  symptoms  of  weakness,  and  supplements  for 
the  deficient  energy  of  the  living  principle,  the  law  within  us.  Let 
them  then  be  reserved  lor  those  momentous  acts  and  duties  in  which 
the  strongest  and  best  balanced  natures  must  feel  themselves  do- 
fieient,  and  where  humility,  no  less  than  prudence,  prescribes  de- 
liberation. AVe  find  a  similitude  of  this,  I  had  almost  said  a  re- 
mote analogy,  in  organized  bodies.  The  lowest  class  of  animals 
or  protozfHi^  the  ]>oli/pi  for  instance,  have  neither  brain  nor 
nerves.  Their  motive  poAvers  are  all  from  without.  The  sun, 
light,  the  warmth,  the  air  are  their  nerves  and  brain.  As  life 
a.scends,  nerves  appear ;  but  still  only  as  the  conductors  of  an  ex- 
ternal influence  ;  next  are  t^t'cn  the  knots  cjr  ganglions,  as  so  many 
loci  of  instinctive  agency,  which  imperfectly  imitate  the^i vet 
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wanting^  centre.  And  now  the  promise  and  token  of  a  true  indi* 
viduality  are  disclosed  ;  both  the  reservoir  of  sensibility  and  the 
imitative  power  that  actuates  the  organs  of  motion,  (the  muscles) 
with  the  network  of  conductors,  are  all  taken  inward  and  appro- 
priated ;  the  spontaneous  rises  into  the  voluntary,  and  finally 
after  various  steps  and  long  ascent,  the  material  and  animal  means 
and  conditions  arc  prepared  for  the  manifestations  of  a  free  wil', 
having  its  law  within  it.self,  and  its  motive  in  the  law^-and  tlni 
])onnd  to  originate  its  own  acts,  not  only  M'ithout,  but  even 
against,  alien  stimulants.  That  in  our  present  state  we  have 
only  the  dawning  of  this  iuAvard  sun  (the  perfect  law  of  liberty) 
will  suflicienlly  limit  and  qualify  the  preceding  position,  if  only 
it  have  been  allowed  to  produce  its  two-fold  consequence — the  ex* 
citemeut  of  hope  and  the  repression  of  vanity.* 

APHORISM  XVL 

LclghtuL 

As  excessive  eating  or  drinking  both  makes  the  body  sickly  and 
lazy,  fit  for  nothing  but  sleep,  and  besots  the  mind,  as  it  clogs  up 
with  crudities  the  way  through  which  the  spirits  should  pas8,t 
bcmiring  them,  and  making  them  move  heavily,  as  a  coach  in  a 
deep  way  ;  thus  doth  all  immoderate  use  of  the  world  and  its  de- 
lights wrong  the  soul  in  its  spiritual  condition,  makes  it  sickly 
and  feeble,  full  of  spiritual  di.slempers  and  inactivity,  benumbs 
the  graces  of  the  Sjiirit,  and  illls  the  soul  with  sleepy  vapors, 
makes  it  grow  secure  and  heavy  in  spiritual  exercises,  and  ob- 
stnicts  the  way  and  motion  of  the  iSpirit  of  God  in  the  soul. 
Therefore,  if  you  would  be  spiritual,  healthful  and  vigorous,  and 
enjoy  much  of  the  consolations  of  Heaven,  be  sparing  and  sober 
in  those  of  the  earth,  and  what  you  abate  of  the  one,  shall  bo 
certainly  made  up  in  the  other. 

*  The  reader  is  referred,  upon  the  subject  of  this  remarkable  paragraph, 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Green's  Kecnpitulatory  Lecture,  p.  110,  Vital  Vyncir^ 
ic$,  1840; — a  volinnc  of  lingular  worth  and  importance. — 1l\L 

f  Technical  phrases  of  an  obsolete  system  will  yet  retain  their  places^ - 
nay,  acquire  universjil  currency,  and  become  sterling  ia  the  language,  when 
they  at  once  represent  the  feelings,  and  give  an  apparent  solution  of  them 
by  visual  images  easily  managed  by  the  fancy.  Such  ore  numy  terms  antl 
phrases  from  the  humoral  ]>}iysiology  loug  expltnlcd,  but  which  are  fur 
more  ])0]>u1ar  than  any  (K.-t'iiptiou  woiiM  lie  from  the  theory  that  hnm 
iakvvk  its  phie^.  ^  , 
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APHORISM  XVIL 

INCONSISTENCY.    • 

Leighton  and  Coleridg«w 
It  is  a  most  unseemly  and  unpleasant  thing,  to  see  a  man's  life 
full  of  ups  and  downs,  one  step  like  a  Christian,  and  another  like 
a  worldling ;  it  can  not  choose  hut  hoth  pain  himself  and  mar 
Ihc  edification  of  others. 

The  same  sentiment,  only  with  a  special  application  to  the 
maxims  and  measures  of  our  cahinet  statesmen,  has  been  finely 
expressed  by  a  saj^c  poet  of  the  preceding  generation,  in  lines 
which  no  general  ion  will  find  inapplicable  or  superannuated. 

Oixl  and  the  world  wo  worship  both  together, 

Draw  not  our  laws  to  llim,  but  His  to  ours ; 
Untrue  to  b<»th,  bo  prosperous  in  neither, 

llie  imperfect  will  brings  forth  but  barren  flowers  I 

Unwise  as  all  distraeted  interests  be, 

Strangers  to  God,  fools  in  humanity : 
Too  good  for  great  things,  and  too  great  for  good, 

"W'liilc  still  "  I  (lire  not"  waits  upon  "  I  wou'd." 

APHORISM  XVIL    CONTINUED. 

THE   ORDINARY   MOTIVE   TO   INCONSISTENCY. 

Leightuy. 
What  though  the  polito  man  count  thy  fashion  a  little  odd  and 
too  precise,  it  is  1>ecauso  he  knows  nothing  above  that  model  of 
goodness  \vhicli  ho  hath  set  himself,  and  therefore  approves  of 
nothing  beyond  it :  lie  knows  not  God,  and  thereforo  doth  not 
discern  and  esteem  what  is  most  like  Him.  When  courtiers  como 
down  into  the  countrj',  the  common  home-bred  people  possibly 
think  their  habit  strange  ;  but  they  care  not  for  that,  it  is  the 
fasliion  at  court.  What  need,  then,  that  Christians  should  be  so 
tender  foreheaded,  as  to  be  ]mt  out  of  countcnanco  because  the 
world  looks  on  holincsi  as  a  singularity  ;  it  is  the  only  fjishion  in 
the  liighes*  court,  yea,  of  the  King  of  kings  hiniscU' 
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APHORISM  XVHL 

80PBRFICIAL  RECONCILIATIONS,  AND  SELF-DECEIT  IN  FOROIVING. 

Leigbton. 
When,  after  variances,  men  are  brought  to  an  agreement,  they 
are  much  subject  to  this,  rather  to  cover  their  remaining  malicci 
with  superficial  verbal  forgiveness,  than  to  dislodge  them  and 
free  the  heart  of  them.  This  is  a  poor  self-deceit.  As  tho  phi- 
losoplier  said  to  liim,  who  being  ashamed  that  ho  was  espied  by 
him  in  a  tavern  in  tlic  outer  room,  withdrew  himself  to  the 
inner,  *  That  is  not  the  way  out ;  the  more  you  go  that  M-ay,  you 
will  be  the  further  in  :' — so  when  hatreds  arc  upon  admouilion 
not  thrown  out,  but  retire  inward  to  hide  themselves,  they  grow 
deeper  and  stronger  than  before ;  and  those  constrained  sem- 
blances of  reconcilement  are  but  a  false  healing,  do  but  skin  tho 
wound  over,  and  therefore  it  usually  breaks  forth  worse  again. 

APHORISM  XIX. 

OF   THE   WORTH   AND   THE    DUTIES   OF   THE   FRBACIIER. 

LeigbtoiL 

The  stream  of  custom  and  our  profession  bring  us  to  the 
preaching  of  the  AYord,  and  we  sit  out  our  hour  under  the  sound  ; 
but  how  few  consider  and  prize  it  as  tho  great  ordinance  of  God 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  beginner  and  tho  sustainer  of  the 
divine  life  of  grace  within  us !  And  certainly,  until  we  have 
these  thoughts  of  it,  and  seek  to  feel  it  thus  ourselves,  although 
we  hear  it  most  frequently,  and  let  slip  no  occanion,  yea,  hear,  if 
with  attention,  and  some  present  delight,  yet  still  wo  miss  the 
right  use  of  it,  and  turn  it  from  its  true  end,  while  we  take  it  not  as 
that  ingrafted  u^ord  tchich  is  able  to  save  our  souls.   (Jas.  i.  21.) 

Thus  ought  they  who  preach  to  speak  tho  word ;  to  endeavor 
their  utmo.st  to  accommodate  it  to  this  end,  that  sinners  maybe 
converted,  begotten  again,  and  believers  nourished  and  strength- 
ened in  their  spiritual  life;  to  regard  no  lower  end,  but  aim 
steadily  at  that  mark.  Their  hearts  and  tongues  ought  to  be  set 
on  fire  with  holy  zeal  for  God  and  love  to  souls,  kindled  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  came  down  on  the  Apostles  in  tho  shape  of 
(iery  tongues. 
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And  those  that  hear  should  remember  tliis  as  the  end  of  their 
hearing,  that  they  may  receive  spiritnal  life  and  strength  by  tho 
word.  For  though  it  seems  a  poor  despicable  business,  that  a 
frail  sinful  man  like  yourselves  should  speak  a  few  words  in  your 
hearing,  yet,  look  upon  it  as  tlie  way  Avherein  God  communicates 
happiness  to  those  who  believe,  and  works  that  believing  unto 
happiness,  alters  the  wliole  frame  of  tho  soul,  and  makes  a  ncAV 
creation  as  it  begets  it  again  to  tlic  inheritance  of  glory, — con- 
sider it  thus,  wliich  is  its  true  notion ;  and  then  what  can  be  so 
precious  I 

APHORISM  XX. 

Lcigliton. 

The  diflerenco  is  great  in  our  natural  life,  in  some  persons 
especially ;  that  they  who  in  infancy  were  so  feeble,  and  wrap- 
ped up  as  others  in  swaddling-clothes,  yet  afterwards  come  to 
excel  in  wisdom  and  in  the  knoM'ledge  of  sciences,  or  to  be  com- 
manders of  great  armies,  or  to  be  kings  :  but  tho  distance  is  far 
greater  and  more  admirable  betwixt  tho  small  beginnings  of 
grace,  and  our  after  perfection,  that  fulness  of  knowledge  that  we 
look,  for,  and  that  crown  of  immortality,  which  all  they  are  born 
to  who  arc  born  to  God. 

But  as  in  the  faces  or  actions  of  some  children,  characters  and 
presages  of  tlieir  after-greatness  have  appeared — as  a  singular 
beauty  in  Mo.ses*  face,  as  tliey  Avrite  of  him,  and  as  Cyrus  was 
made  king  among  tlie  sliepherds'  cliildren  witli  wliom  lie  was 
brought  up, — HO  also,  certainly,  in  these  children  of  God,  there  be 
Koiiic  characters  and  evidences  that  they  are  born  for  Heaven  by 
their  new  birth.  That  holiness  and  meekness,  tluit  patience  and 
f'lith  which  shine  in  the  actions  and  sullerings  of  tho  saints,  aro 
charaetcis  of  tlieir  Father's  image,  and  show  their  high  original, 
and  foretell  their  glory  to  come ;  such  a  glory  as  doth  not  only 
surpass  the  world's  thoughts,  but  the  thoughts  of  the  children  of 
God  themselves.     1  John  iii.  2. 

COMMENT. 

This  Aphorism  would,  it  may  seem,  have  been  placed  more 
fitly  in  the  Chapter  following.  In  placing  it  here,  I  have  been 
determined  by  the  followhig  convictions:  1.  Every  state,  and 
consequently  that  which  we  liave  described  as  the  sta^to  of  .reli- 
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^ious  morality,  which  is  not  progressive,  is  dead  or  retA/grade. 
2.  As  a  pledge  of  this  progression,  or,  at  least,  as  the  fonn  in 
which  the  propulsive  tendency  shows  itself,  there  aro  certain 
hopes,  aspirations,  yearnings,  that  with  more  or  less  of  conscious- 
ness rise  and  stir  in  the  heart  of  true  morality  as  naturally  as 
the  sap  in  the  fuU-fonncd  stem  of  a  rose  flows  towards  the  bud. 
within  which  the  flower  is  maturing.     3.  No  one,  whose  owr 
experience  authorizes  him  to  conflrm  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
can  liave  been  conversant  with  the  volumes  of  religious  bion-ra 
pljy,  can  liave  perused  for  instance  the  lives  of  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Latimer,  "VA'ishart,  JSir  Thomas  More,   Bernard   Gilpin,   Bisliop 
Bedel,  or  of  Egt-do,  JSwartz,  and  the  missionaries  of  the  frozen 
world,  without  an  occai?ional  conviction,  that  these  men  lived 
under  extraordinary  influences,  which  in  each  instance  and  in  all 
ages  of  the  Christian  rora  bear  the  same  cliaracters,  and  both  in 
the  accompaniments  and  the  results  evidently  refer  to  a  common 
origin.     And  wiiat  can  this  be  ?  is  the  question  that  must  needs 
force  itself  on  the  mind  in  the  first  moment  of  reflection  on  a  fact 
so  interesting  and  apparently  so  anomalous.     The  auswer  is  as 
necessarily  contained  in  one  or  the  other  of  tM'o  assumptions. 
These  iniluences  are  either  the  product  of  delusion — iusamaam- 
iibilis,  and  the  reaction  of  disordered  neni'es— or  they  argue  the 
existence  of  a  relation  to  some  real  agency,  distinct  from  what  is 
experienced  or  acknowledged  by  the  world  at  large,  for  which  as 
not  merely  natural  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  not  assumed  to  be 
miraculous*  on  the  other,  we  Iiave  no  apter  name  than  spiritual. 
Now,  if  neither  analogy  justifies,  nor  the  moral  feelings  iK*rmit, 
the  former  assumption,  and  we  decide  therefore  in  favor  of  the 
reality  of  a  stato  other  and  higlier  than  the  mere  moral  man, 
whoso  religiont  consists  in  morality,  has  attained  under  these 
convictions;  can  the  existence  of  a  transitional   stato   appear 
other  than  probable  ;  or  that  these  very  convictions,  when  ac- 

*  In  check  of  fannticid  prctcn»ions,  it  is  expedient  to  confine  tho  terro 
iuirnculoui»,  to  cases  ^vhcrc  the  Bcnscs  arc  appealed  tojn  pro<»f  of  somethin*; 
that  transcends  the  experience  dorivc<l  from  the  senses. 

f  For  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  Morality,  as  distinguished  from  Pru- 
dence, implying  (it  matters  not  under  wliat  name,  ^'hether  of  honor,  or 
duty,  or  conscience,  still,  I  say,  implying),  and  being  grounded  io,  an  aw« 
of  the  invisible  and  a  confidence  therein  beyond  (nay,  occasionally  in  appa- 
rent contradiction  to)  the  indu<'tions  of  outward  experi/>Dco,  is  essentially 
religious. 
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companied  by  correspondent  dispositions  and  stirrings  of  tiio 
heai*t,  aro  among  the  marks  and  indications  of  such  a  state  ? 
And  thinking  it  not  unlikely  that  among  the  readers  of  this  Vol* 
ume,  there  may  be  foiuid  some  individuals,  whose  inward  state, 
though  disquieted  by  doubts  and  oAener  still  perhaps  by  blank 
misgivings,  may,  nevertliclcss,  betoken  the  commencement  of  a 
transition  from  a  not  irreligious  morality  to  a  spiritual  religion,— 
with  a  view  to  their  interests  I  placed  this  Aphorism  under  th 
present  head. 

APHORISM  XXL 

Lcighton, 

The  most  approved  teachers  of  wisdom,  in  a  human  way,  have 
required  of  tlieir  scliolars,  th.it  to  tlic  end  their  minds  might  be 
capable  of  it,  they  sliould  be  purified  from  vice  and  wickedness. 
And  it  was  Socrates'  custom,  when  any  one  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion, seeking  to  be  informed  by  him,  before  he  would  answer 
them,  he  asked  them  concerning  their  own  qualities  and  course 
of  life. 

APHORISM  XXIL 

KNOWLEDGE   NOT   THE   ULTIMATE    EXD   OP   KELIGIOUS   PURSUITS. 

Lcightou  and  Culeridge. 
The  hearing  and  reading  of  the  word,  luider  which  I  comprise 
theological  studies  generally,  are  alike  defective  when  pursued 
without  increase  of  knowledge,  and  when  pursued  chiefly  for  in- 
crease of  knowledge.  To  seek  no  more  than  a  present  delight, 
that  evanishes  with  the  sound  of  the  M'ords  that  die  in  the  air,  is 
not  to  desire  the  word  as  meat,  but  as  music,  as  God  tells  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  of  his  people,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  32.  And  lo,  tliou 
art  tnito  them  as  a  very  lovely  song  ofo?ic  tltat  luith  a  jiieasant 
voice,  and  ca?i  ])lay  well  74jx)n  a?i  instrument;  for  they  hear 
thy  teord^y  and  they  do  them  not.  To  desire  the  word  for  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  although  tliis  is  necessary  and  connncnd- 
ablc,  and,  being  rightly  qualified,  is  a  part  of  spiritual  accretion, 
yet.  take  it  as  going  no  further,  it  is  not  the  true  end  of  the  woid. 
Nor  is  the  venting  of  that  knowledge  in  speech  and  frequent  dis- 
rnurso  of  the  word  and  the  divine  truths  that  are  in  it ;  which, 
where  it  is  governed  with  Christian  prudence,  is  not  to  be  d«> 
spised,  but  commended ;  yet,  certanily,  the  highest  knowledge, 
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and  tho  most  frequent  and  skilful  speaking  of  tho  word  sovcred 
from  tho  growth  here  mentioned,  misses  the  true  end  of  tho  word. 
If  any  one's  liead  or  tongue  should  grow  apaee,  and  all  tho  rest 
stand  at  a  stay,  it  M^ould  certainly  make  him  a  monster ;  and 
they  are  no  other,  who  are  knowing  and  discoursing  Christians, 
and  grow  daily  in  that  respect,  hut  not  at  all  in  holiness  of  heart 
and  life,  which  is  the  proper  growth  of  the  children  of  God.  Ap- 
posite to  their  ease  is  E])ictctus's  comparison  of  the  sheep  ;  th-?y 
return  not  what  they  eat  in  grass,  hut  in  wool. 

i 

I  ArHOUISM  XXIIL 

j  THE   SUM  OF   CHURCH  HISTORY. 

I  LeightoD. 

In  times  of  peace,  the  Church  may  dilate  more,  and  build  at  it 

were  into  breadth,  but  in  times  of  trouble,  it  arises  more  in 

height ;  it  is  then  built  upwards ;  as  in  cities  where  men  are 

straightened,  they  build  usually  higher  than  in  the  country. 

APHORISM  XXIV. 

WORTHY  TO  BE  FRAMED  AXD   HUNG  UP  IN  THE   LIBRARY  OE   EVERT 
THEOLOGICAL   STUDENT. 

LeigbtoQ  and  Coleridge. 

Where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  smoke  and  no  clear  flame,  it 
argues  much  moisture  in  the  matter,  yet  it  witnesseth  certainly 
that  there  is  fire  there ;  and  therefore  dubious  questioning  is  a 
much  better  evidence,  than  that  senseless  deadness  which  most 
take  for  believing.  Men  that  know  nothing  in  sciences,  have  no 
doubts.  He  never  truly  believed,  who  was  not  made  first  sensi- 
ble and  convinced  of  unbelief 

Never  be  afraid  to  doubt,  if  only  you  have  tho  disposition  to 
believe,  and  doubt  in  order  that  you  may  end  in  believing  tho 
truth.  I  will  venture  to  add  in  my  own  name  and  from  my  own 
conviction  the  following  : 

APHORISM  XXV. 

He,  M'ho  begins  by  loving  Christianity  better  than  truthi  will 
proceed  by  loving  his  own  sect  or  church  better  than  Christianity, 
and  end  in  loving  himself  better  than  all. 
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APIIOKISM  XXVI. 

THE    ABSENCE    CF    DISPUTES,    AND     A    GENERAL   AVERSION   TO   RE- 
LIGIOUS  CONTROVERSIES   NO    PROOF   OF   TRUE   UNANIMITY. 

Lcighton  and  Colcridga 

Tlie  boasted  pcaccablcncss  about  questions  of  faith  too  often 
prooocds  from  a  superficial  temper,  and  not  seldom  from  a 
supercilious  disdain  of  whatever  has  no  marketable  use  or 
value,  and  from  indiflerence  to  religion  itself  Toleration  is  a 
herb  of  spontaneous  growth  in  the  soil  of  indiflerence ;  but  the 
weed  has  none  of  the  virtues  of  the  medicinal  plant,  reared 
by  humility  in  the  garden  of  zeal.  Those  who  regard  religions 
as  matters  of  taste,  may  consistently  include  all  religious  dif- 
ferences in  the  old  adage,  Dc  gnsfibus  no7i  est  di$}nita7idum. 
And  many  there  be  among  these  of  Gallio*s  temper,  who  care  for 
no7ie  of  these  things,  and  who  account  all  questions  in  religion, 
as  he  did,  but  matter  of  M'ords  and  names.  And  by  this  all  re- 
ligions may  agree  together.  But  that  wxrc  not  a  natural  union 
procluccd  by  the  active  heat  of  the  spirit,  but  a  confusion  rather, 
arising  from  the  want  of  it ;  not  a  knitting  together,  but  a  freez- 
ing together,  as  cold  congregates  all  bodies  how  Iieterogeneous 
soever,  sticks,  stones  and  water  ;  but  heat  makes  first  a  separation 
of  diflerent  things,  and  then  unites  those  that  are  of  the  same  nature. 

Much  of  our  common  union  of  minds,  I  fear,  proceeds  from  no 
other  than  the  aforementioned  causes,  want  of  knowledge,  and 
want  of  aflection  to  religion.  You  that  boast  you  live  conform- 
ably to  the  appointments  of  the  Church,  and  that  no  ono  hears  of 
your  noise,  we  may  thank  the  ignorance  of  your  minds  for  that 
kind  of  quietness. 

Tlie  preceding  extract  is  particularly  entitled  to  our  serious  re- 
flections, as  in  a  tenfold  degree  more  applicable  to  the  present 
times  than  to  the  age  in  which  it  M'as  MTitten.  Wo  all  know, 
that  lovers  arc  apt  to  take  oflbncc  and  wrangle  on  occasions  that 
perhaps  are  but  trifles,  and  which  assuredly  would  appear  such  to 
tliose  who  regard  love  itself  as  folly.  These  quarrels  may,  in- 
deed, be  no  proof  of  wisdom  ;  but  still,  in  the  imperfect  state  of 
our  nature  the  entire  absence  of  the  same,  and  this  too  on  far 
more  serious  provocations,  would  excite  a  strong  suspicion  of  a 
comparative  indiflerence  in  the  parties  who  can  love  so  coolly 
•where,  they  prufess  to  love  so  well.     I  shall  believe  our  present' 
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religious  tolcrancy  to  proceed  from  the  abundance  of  our  charity 
and  good  sense,  when  I  see  proofs  that  m'o  are  equally  cool  and 
ibrbeariiig  as  litigants  and  political  partisans. 


APHORISM  XXVIL 
THE   INFLUENCE   OF  WORLDLY   VIEWS   (oR  WlUT    AEE    CALLED  A 

man's  pRosrECTS  IN  life),  the  bane  op  the  christian  BUK- 

I.STRY. 

Leighton. 
It  is  a  base,  poor  thing  for  a  man  to  seek  himself:  far  below 
that  royal  dignity  that  is  hero  put  upon  Christians,  and  that 
priesthood  joined  with  it.  Under  the  law,  those  who  were 
squint-eyed  were  incapable  of  the  priesthood  :  truly,  this  squinting 
toward  our  own  interests,  the  looking  aside  to  that,  in  God's  af- 
fairs especially,  so  deforms  the  face  of  the  soul,  that  it  makes  it 
,  altogether  unworthy  the  honor  of  this  spiritual  priesthood.  Oh  I 
this  is  a  large  task,  an  infmite  task.  The  several  creatures  bear 
their  part  in  this ;  the  sun  says  somewhat,  and  moon  and  stars, 
yea,  the  lowest  have  some  share  in  it ;  the  very  plants  and  herba 
of  the  field  speak  of  God ;  and  yet,  the  very  highest  and  best,  yea 
all  of  them  together,  the  whole  concert  of  heaven  and  earth  can 
not  show  forth  all  His  praise  to  the  full.  No,  it  is  but  a  part.  th« 
smallest  part  of  that  glory,  which  they  can  reach. 

APHORISM  XXVIIL 

despise  none:  despair  op  none 

Leighton. 
The  Jews  would  not  willingly  tread  upon  the  smallest  pieoa 
of  paper  in  their  way,  but  took  it  up  :  for  possibly,  said  they,  tha 
name  of  God  may  be  on  it.  Though  there  was  a  little  supcrsti* 
tion  in  this,  yet  truly  there  is  nothing  but  good  religion  in  it,  if 
we  apply  it  to  men.  Trample  not  on  any ;  there  may  be  sorao 
work  of  grace  there,  that  thou  knowcst  not  of  The  name  of  God 
may  be  ^^^itten  upon  that  soul  thou  treadest  on  ;  it  may  be  a  soul 
that  Christ  thought  so  much  of,  as  to  give  his  precious  blood  fot 
it;  therefore  despise  it  not. 
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ArnomsM  xxix. 

MEN  OF  LKAST  MERIT  MOST  APT  TO  BE  CONTEMPTUOUS  BECAUSE 
MOST  IGNORANT  AND  MOST  OVERWEENING  OF  THEMSELVES. 

Leighton. 
Too  many  take  the  ready  course  to  deceive  themselves ;  for 
they  look  with  both  eyes  on  tlio  failings  and  defects  of  others, 
and  scarcely  ^ive  their  good  qualities  half  an  eye,  while,  on  the 
cculrarj',  in  themselves,  tliey  study  to  the  full  their  own  advan- 
tages, and  their  weaknesses  and  defects  (as  one  says),  they  skip 
over,  as  children  do  their  hard  words  in  their  lesson,  that  are 
troublesome  to  read :  and  making  this  uneven  parallel,  what 
wonder  if  the  result  be  a  gross  mistake  of  themselves  ' 

APHORISM  XXX. 

VANITY    MAY   STRUT    IN    RAGS,   AND   HUMILITY   BE   ARRAYED  IN 
rURPLE  AND   FINE   LINEN. 

Leighton. 

It  is  not  impossible  tliat  there  may  bo  in  some  an  affected 
pride  in  the  meanness  of  apparel,  and  in  others,  under  either 
neat  or  rich  attire,  a  very  hunible  unafleeted  mind  :  using  it 
ujion  some  of  the  aforementioned  engagements,  or  such  like,  and 
yet,  the  lieart  not  at  all  ni)on  it.  j\I<fg?i7(S  qui  fictilibus  ntilur 
taiiquam  argc?Uo,  vec  illc  minor  qui  argcnto  tanquam  fictilibus, 
says  Seneca :  Great  is  ho  who  enjoys  his  earthenware  as  if  it 
M'crc  plate,  and  not  less  great  is  the  man  to  whom  all  his  plate 
\%  no  more  than  earthenware. 

AniORTSM  XXXI. 

OF   DETRACTION   AMONG   RELIGIOUS    PROFESSORS. 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 
They  who  have  attained  to  a  self-pleasing  pitch  of  civility  or 
formal  religion,  have  usually  that  point  of  presumption  with  it, 
that  they  make  their  own  size  the  model  and  rule  to  examine  all 
by.  Wliat  is  below  it,  they  condemn  indeed  as  profane ;  but 
what  is  beyond  if,  they  account  needless  and  aflected  preciseness  : 
and  therefore  are  as  ready  as  others  to  let  fly  invectives  or  bitter 
taunts  against  it,  which  are  the  keen  and  poisoned  shafts  of  the 
tongue,  and  a  persecution  that  shall  be  called  to  a  strict  account 
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The  slandors,  perchance,  may  not  be  altogether  forged  or  uih 
fniA  ;  they  m.:y  be  the  implements,  not  the  inventions,  of  malice. 
3ut  they  do  not  on  this  account  escape  the  guilt  of  detraction, 
(lather,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  evil  spirit  in  question,  to  ^vork 
jy  the  advantage  of  real  faults  ;  but  these  stretched  and  aggra- 
vated to  the  utmost.     It  is  not  EXPRESsmLE  now  deep  a  wound 

A    TONGUE   SIfARPKNED    TO    THIS  WORK  WILL    GIVE,  WITH   NO  NOISE 

AND  A  VERY  LITTLE  WORD.  This  is  the  truc  whito  gunpowder, 
which  the  drcaraing  projectors  of  silent  mischiefs  and  insensible 
jioipons  sought  for  in  the  laboratories  of  art  and  nature,  in  a 
world  of  good  ;  but  whidi  was  to  be  found  in  its  most  destructive 
form,  in  the  world  of  evil,  the  tongue. 

APHORISM  xxxir. 

Tin:   REMEDY. 

Lcightou* 
All  true  remedy  must  begin  at  the  heart ;  otherwise  it  will  be 
but  a  mountebank  cure,  a  false  imagined  conquest.  The  weights 
and  wheels  are  there,  and  the  clock  strikes  according  to  their 
motion.  Even  he  that  speaks  contrary  to  what  is  witliin  him, 
guilefully  contrary  to  his  inward  conviction  and  knowledge,  yet 
speaks  conformably  to  what  is  within  him  in  the  temper  and 
frame  of  liis  heart,  which  is  double,  a  heart  mid  a  hearty  as  the 
Psalmist  hath  it,  PsaL  xii.  2. 

APHORISM  XXXIIL 

Lcightoa  and  Coleridge. 
It  is  an  argument  of  a  candid  ingenuous  mind,  to  delight  ia 
the  good  name  and  conuuendations  of  others ;  to  pass  by  their 
defects  and  take  notice  of  their  virtues  ;  and  to  speak  and  hear 
of  those  willingly,  and  not  endure  either  to  speak  or  hear  of  the 
other ;  for  in  this  indeed  you  may  be  little  less  guilty  than  the 
evil  speaker,  in  taking  pleasure  in  it,  though  you  speak  it  not. 
11 0  that  willingly  drinks  in  tales  and  calumnies,  will,  from  tho 
delight  he  hath  in  evil  hearing,  slide  insensibly  into  the  hiimot 
of  evil  speaking.  It  is  strange  how  most  persons  dispense  with 
themselves  in  this  point,  and  that  in  scarcely  any  societies  shall 
we  find  a  hatred  of  this  ill,  but  rather  some  tokens  of  taking 
pleasure  in  it ;  and  until  a  Christian  sets  himself  to  an  iniRranl 
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watchfulness  over  his  heart,  not  suflbrhi^;  in  it  any  thoug^ht  that 
is  uncharitable,  or  vain  self-esteem,  upon  the  slight  of  others' 
fraillies,  ho  will  still  be  Huhjcct  to  somewhat  of  this,  in  the  tongue 
or  car  at  least.  »S<),  then,  as  lor  the  evil  of  guile  in  the  tongue, 
a  siuecre  heart,  truth  in  the  imvard  jxtrts,  powerfully  redresses 
it;  therefore  it  is  expressed,  PsaL  xv.  2,  Tluit  spcakcth  tlic 
truth  from  his  heart ;  theuco  it  flows.  Seek  much  after  this, 
to  speak  nothing  with  God,  nor  men,  but  what  is  the  sense  of  a 
single  unfeigned  heart.  0  sweet  truth  I  excellent  but  rare  sin- 
cerity I  lie  that  loves  that  tnith  within,  and  who  is  Himself 
at  once  tiik  tkutii  and  xni:  life,  lie  alone  can  work  it  there  I 
Sock  it  of  him. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Koman  dignity  and  sobriety,  that,  in 
the  Latin,  to  favor  nith  the  tongue  (favere  lingua)  means,  to 
^*e  silent.  AVe  say.  Hold  your  tongue  I  as  if  it  were  an  injunc- 
tion, that  could  not  be  carried  into  eflect  but  by  manual  flirce,  or 
tlie  pincers  of  the  forefinger  and  thumb  I  And  verily — I  blush 
to  say  it — it  is  not  women  and  Frenchmen  only  that  would 
rather  have  their  tongues  bitten  than  bitted,  and  feel  their  souls 
in  a  strait-waistcoat,  when  they  arc  obliged  to  remain  silent. 

APHORISM  XXXIV^ 

ox   THK    PASSION   FOR   NKW   AND   STRIKING    THOUGHTS. 

Lnigbton. 
In  conversation  seek  not  so  much  either  to  vent  thy  knowl- 
edge, or  to  increase  it,  as  to  know  more  spiritually  and  effectually 
what  thou  dost  know.  And  in  this  way  those  mean  despised 
t\iiths,  that  every  one  thinks  he  is  sufRciently  seen  in,  will  have 
a  new  sweetness  and  use  in  them,  which  thou  didst  not  so  well 
porceive  before — (for  these  iloM'crs  can  not  be  sucked  dry)  ;  and 
ill  this  humble  sincere  way  thou  shalt  grow  i?i  grace  and  in 
kiioicledgc  too. 

APHORISM  XXXV. 

THE   KADICAL   DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN   THE   GOOD   MAN  AND  THE 

VICIOUS  MAN. 

LciglitoQ  and  Coleridge 
The  godly  man  hates  the  evil  ho  possibly  by  temptation  hath 
l»c»en  drawn  to  do,  and  loves  the  good  he  is  frustrated  of.  and. 
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having  intended,  hath  not  attained  to  do.  The  sinner,  who  hath 
his  denomination  from  sin  as  his  course,  hates  the  good  which 
sometimes  he  is  forced  to  do,  and  loves  that  sin  which  many  times 
he  does  not,  eitlicr  wantinn;  occasion  and  means,  so  that  he  can 
not  do  it,  or  through  the  check  of  an  eiih'ghtcned  conscience  pos- 
sibly dares  not  do ;  and  though  so  bound  up  from  tlie  act,  as  a 
dog  in  a  chain,  yet  the  habit,  the  natural  inclination  and  desire 
in  him  is  still  the  same,  the  strength  of  his  affection  is  carried  to 
sin.  So  in  tlic  weakest  sincere  Christian,  there  is  that  predomi- 
nant sincerity  and  desire  of  holy  walking,  according  to  which  he 
is  called  a  righteous  person  :  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  give  him  that 
name,  and  account  him  so,  being  upright  in  heart  though  often 
failing. 

Lcighton  adds,  **  There  is  a  righteousness  of  a  higher  strain.** 
I  do  not  ask  tlic  reader's  full  assent  to  tliis  position  :  I  do  not  sup- 
pose him  as  yet  prepared  to  yield  it.  But  thus  much  he  will 
readily  admit,  that  here,  if  anywhere,  we  are  to  seek  the  fine 
line  M'hich,  like  stripes  of  light  in  light,  distinguishes,  not  divides* 
the  summit  of  religious  morality  from  spiritual  religion. 

"  A  righteousness"  Lcighton  continues,  "  that  is  not  in  him, 
but  npon  him.  lie  is  clothed  with  it."  This,  Reader !  is  the 
controverted  doctrine,  so  warmly  asserted  and  so  bitterly  decried 
under  the  name  of  imputed  righteousness.  Our  learned  arch- 
bishop, you  see,  ad()j)t8  it ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  principally, 
that  by  many  of  our  leading  churchmen  his  orthodoxy  has  been 
more  than  questioned,  and  his  name  put  in  tlie  list  of  proscribed 
divines,  as  a  Calvinist.  That  Lcighton  attached  a  defmitc  sense 
to  the  words  above  quoted,  it  would  be  uncandid  to  doubt ;  and 
the  general  spirit  of  his  writings  leads  me  to  presume  that  it  was 
compatible  with  the  eternal  distinction  between  things  and  pcr- 
sops,  Jind  therefore  opposed  to  modern  Calvinism.  But  what  it 
was,  I  have  not,  I  own,  been  able  to  discover.  The  sense,  how- 
ever, in  which  I  think  he  might  have  received  this  doctrine,  and 
in  v/lilch  I  avow  myself  a  believer  in  it,  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity ol  showing  in  another  place.  My  present  object  is  to  open 
out  the  road  by  the  removal  of  prejudices,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
throw  some  disturbing  doubts  on  the  secure  taking-for-grantcd, 
that  the  peculiar  tenets  of  tho  Christian  faith  asserted  in  the  Ar« 
tides  and  Homilies  of  our  national  Church  are  in  contradiction  to 
the  common  sense  of  mankind.     And  with  this  view  (and  not 
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in  tho  arrojrant  expectation  or  wish,  that  a  mcro  ipse  dixit  should 
be  received  for  arp^umcnt) — I  hero  avow  my  conviction,  that  the 
doctrine  ol'  imputkd  ri*rhteon8nesP,  rifrhtly  and  Scripturally  inter- 
preted, is  po  far  from  beinc:  either  irrational  or  immoral,  that 
reason  itself  presc»rihc'.s  the  idea  in  order  to  pvc  a  meaniii«»f  and 
an  nltinnite  object  to  morality  ;  and  that  the  moral  law  in  the 
conrt(*ienc*o  demands  its  reception  in  ord(?r  to  ^ivo  reaHty  and  sub- 
it  antive  existence  to  the  idea  presented  by  tho  reason. 

APHORISM  xxxvr. 

LeightoQ. 
Your  blessedness  is  not, — no,  believe  it,  it  is  not  where  most  of 
j'ou  seek  it,  in  thinj^s  below  you.     How  can  that  bo  ?     It  must  be 
a  higher  good  to  make  yon  hai)py. 

C'OMMKNT. 

Every  rank  of  creatures,  as  it  ascends  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
leaves  death  behind  it  or  under  it.  The  metal  at  its  height  of 
being  seems  a  mute  prophecy  of  the  coming  vegetation,  into  a 
mimic  semblance  of  which  it  crjstallizcs.  The  blossom  and 
flower,  the  acme  of  vegetable  life,  divides  into  correspondent  or- 
gans with  reciprocal  functions,  and  by  instinctive  motions  and 
approximations  seems  impatient  of  that  fixnre,  by  which  it  is 
diilerenced  in  kind  i'rom  the  ih)\ver-shaped  Psyche,  that  flutters 
with  free  wing  above  it.  And  wonderfully  in  the  insect  realm 
doth  the  irritability,  the  proper  seat  of  instinct,  while  yet  tho 
nascent  sensibility  is  subordinated  thereto — most  wonderfully,  I 
say,  doth  the  muscular  life  in  the  insect,  and  the  musco-arterial 
in  the  bird,  imitate  and  typically  rehearse  the  adaptive  under- 
standing, yea,  and  the  moral  aflections  and  charities,  of  man. 
Let  us  carrj'  ourselves  back,  in  sjurit,  to  the  mysterious  week,  tho 
teeming  work-days  of  the  Creator  ;  as  they  rose  in  vision  before 
the  eye  of  the  inspired  historian  ol'  the  gc?ic rat io?is  of  the  heavens 
€uul  of  the  earth,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth 
ami  the  heavens*  And  who  that  hath  watched  their  ways  with 
an  understanding  heart,  could,  as  the  vision  evolvhig  still  ad- 
vanced towards  him,  contemplate  the  filial  and  loyal  Bee ;  the 
home-building,  wedded,  and  divorceless  Swallow ;  and  above  aU 

•  Gen.  ii.  i.^Ed  ^  , 
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Uio  manifoldly  intelligent*  Ant  tribes,  with  their  commonwcalthf 
ftnd  confederacies,  their  warriors  and  miners,  the  husband-folk, 
that  fold  in  their  tiny  flocks  on  the  honeyed  leaf,  and  the  virgin 
sisters  with  the  Iioly  instincts  of  maternal  love,  detached  and  in 
selfless  purity — and  not  say  to  himself,  Behold  the  shadow  of  a|H 
proaching  hinnanity,  the  sini  rising  from  behind,  in  the  kindling 
morn  of  creation  !  Thus  all  lower  natures  find  their  highest  good 
in  semblances  t.^^d  sei^kings  of  that  which  is  higher  and  better. 
All  things  strive  to  ascend,  and  ascend  in  their  striving.  And 
shall  man  ahnic  stoop  ?  Shall  his  pursuits  and  desires,  the  re- 
flections  of  his  inward  life,  be  like  the  reflected  image  of  a  tree 
on  the  edge  of  a  pool,  that  grows  downward,  and  seeks  a  mock 
heaven  in  the  unstable  element  beneath  it,  in  neighborhood  with 
the  slim  water-weeds  and  oozy  bottom-grass  that  are  yet  better 
than  itself  and  more  noble,  in  as  far  as  substances  that  appear  as 
shadows  are  preferable  to  shadows  mistaken  for  substance.  No  ! 
it  must  be  a  higher  good  to  make  you  happy.  'While  you  labor 
for  any  thing  below  your  proper  humanity,  you  seek  a  happy  liie 
in  the  region  of  death.     Well  saith  the  moral  poet — 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  Limself,  bow  mean  a  thing  is  man  1 

APHORISM  XXXVIL 

Leighioo. 

There  is  an  iniitation  of  men  that  is  impious  and  wicked, 
which  consists  in  taking  the  copy  of  their  sins.  Again,  there  13 
an  imitation  which  though  not  so  grossly  evil,  yet  is  poor  and  ser- 
vile, being  in  mean  things,  yea,  sometimes  descending  to  imitate 
the  very  imperfeclions  of  others,  as  iancying  some  comeliness  in 
them  :  as  some  of  BasiKs  s<?holars,  who  imitated  Iiis  slow  speak* 
ing,  which  ho  had  a  little  in  the  extreme,  and  could  not  help. 
But  this  is  always  laudable,  and  worthy  of  the  best  minds,  to  be 
imitators  of  that  which  is  good,  wheresoever  they  find  it ;  for 
that  stays  not  in  any  man's  person,  as  the  ultimate  pattern,  but 
rises  to  tho  highest  grace,  being  man's  nearest  likeness  to  God» 
Ilis  image  and  resemblance,  bearing  His  stamp  and  superscrip* 
lion,  and  belonging  peculiarly  to  Him,  in  what  hand  soever  it  be 
found,  as  carrying  the  mark  of  no  other  owner  than  Him 

•  See  Huber  on  Beef,  and  on  Antt. 
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APHORISM  XXXVIIL 

LeightoiL 

Those  who  Ihiuic  themselves  hi^h-spiritcd,  and  will  bear  leait, 

us  they  speak,  are  often,  even  by  that,  forced  to  bow  most,  or  to 

burst  under  it;  while  humility  and  meekness  escape  many  a 

burden,  and  many  a  blow,  always  keeping  peace  wit'iin,  and 

often  without  too. 

APHORISM  XXXIX. 

Lcigbtob. 

Our  condition  is  universally  exposed  to  fears  and  troubles,  and 
no  man  is  so  stupid  but  he  studies  and  projects  for  some  fence 
against  them,  some  bulwark  to  break  the  incursion  of  evils,  and 
so  to  bring  his  mind  to  some  ease,  ridding  it  of  the  fear  of  them. 
Thus,  men  seek  Hafely  in  the  greatness,  or  multitude,  or  suppo.<ed 
faithfulness,  of  frien<ls  ;  they  seek  by  any  means  to  bo  strongly 
underset  this  way,  to  have  many,  and  powerful,  and  trustworthy 
friends.  But  wiser  men,  perceiving  the  unsafety  and  vanity  of 
the.se  and  all  external  things,  have  cast  about  lor  some  higher 
course.  They  see  a  necessity  of  "withdraM'ing  a  man  from  exter- 
nals, which  do  nothing  but  mock  and  deceive  those  most  who 
trust  mo>t  to  them  ;  but  they  can  not  tell  M'hither  to  direct  him. 
The  best  of  them  bring  him  into  himself,  and  think  to  quiet  him 
so,  but  the  truth  is,  he  finds  as  little  to  support  him  there ;  there 
is  nothing  truly  strong  enough  within  him,  to  hold  out  against  the 
many  sorrows  and  fears  which  still  from  without  do  assault  him. 
So  then,  though  it  is  M'ell  done,  to  call  off  a  man  from  outward 
things,  as  moving  sands,  that  ho  buihl  not  on  them,  yet  this  is 
not  enough  ;  for  his  own  sjiirit  is  as  unsettled  a  piece  as  is  in  all 
the  world,  and  must  have  some  higher  strength  than  its  own,  to 
fortify  and  fix  it.  This  is  the  way  that  is  here  taught,  Fear  not 
their  fear  ^  hut  S(inctifij  the  Lord  your  God  in  your  hearts :  and 
iT  you  can  attain  this  latter,  the  former  will  follow  of  itself. 

APHORISM  XL, 

WORLDLY    TROUBLES  IDOLS. 

Lcighton. 
The  too  ardent  love  or  self-willed  desire  of  power,  or  wealth, 
ov  credit  in  the  world,  is  (an  Apostle  has  assured  us)  idolatry. 
Now  among  the  words  or  synonymes  for  idols  in  the  Hebrew  Ian* 
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guage,  there  is  one  that  in  its  primary  sense  signifies  trouUe^ 
(tegirim),  other  two  that  signify  terrors  {mlpMetzeih  and  enim). 
And  so  it  is  certainly.  All  our  idols  prove  so  to  us.  They  fill 
us  with  nothing  but  anguish  and  troubles,  with  cares  and  I'ears, 
that  are  gi>od  for  nothing  but  to  be  fit  punishments  of  the  folly, 
out  of  whi«;h  they  arise. 

APHORISM  XLL 

ON   THE    RIGHT    TREATMENT   OF   INFIDELS. 

LeigbtoD  and  Coleridge 

A  regardless  contempt  of  infidel  writings  is  usually  the  fittest 
answer :  Sprcta  vilcsccrcnt.  But  where  the  lioly  profession  of 
Ciiristians  Ih  likely  to  receive  eltlier  the  iiiaiii  or  tlio  indirect  blow^ 
and  a  word  of  defence  may  do  any  thing  to  wanl  it  off,  there  wa 
ought  not  to  spare  to  do  it. 

Christian  prudence  goes  a  great  way  in  the  regulating  of  this. 
Some  are  not  capable  of  receiving  rational  answers,  especially  in 
dii'ine  things;  they  were  not  only  lost  upon  them,  but  religion 
dishonored  by  the  coolest. 

Of  tliis  s'irt  arc  tbo  vulgar  railcrs  at  religion,  the  foul-mouthed 
beliefs  of  the  Chrijstian  faith  and  Iiistory.  Impudently  false  and 
slanderous  assertions  can  be  met  only  by  assertions  of  their  impu- 
dent and  slanderous  falsehood  :  and  Christians  will  not,  must  not, 
condcscr'iid  to  this.  How  can  mere  railing  bo  answered  by  them 
who  are  forbidden  to  return  a  railing  answer  ?  Whether,  or  on 
what  provocations,  such  ollenders  may  bo  punislied  or  coerced  on 
the  score  of  incivility,  and  iIl-neighl>orho(Hl,  and  for  abatement  of 
a  nuisaucc,  as  in  the  case  of  other  scolds  and  cndangerers  of  the 
public  peace,  must  be  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  the  civil  magis- 
tratc.  Even  then  there  is  danger  of  giving  them  importance, 
and  flattering  their  vanity,  by  attracting  attention  to  their  M'orks. 
if  the  punishment  be  slight ;  and  if  severe,  of  spreading  far  and 
wide  their  reputation  as  martyrs,  as  the  smell  of  a  dead  dog  at  a 
distance  is  said  to  change  into  that  of  musk.  Experience  hith- 
erto  seems  to  favor  the  plan  of  treating  these  betes  puantes  and 
enfans  de  Diahle,  as  their  four-lboted  brethren,  the  skink  and 
squash,  are  treated*  liy  American  woodmen,  who  turn  their  baclu 

*  "  About  the  cod  of  the  same  year,"  (says  Kolin),  "  another  of  these  ai^ 
imalB  (MepJilth  Amerieann)  erept  into  our  eellar ;  but  did  not  exhale  the 
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upon  the  fetid  intruder,  and  make  appear  not  to  see  him,  even  at 
the  cost  of  suflcring  liiin  to  regale  on  the  favorite  viand  of  those 
animals,  the  brains  of  a  stray  goose  or  crested  (hraso  of  the  dung- 
hill. At  all  events,  it  is  degrading  to  the  majesty,  and  injurious 
to  the  character,  of  religion,  to  make  its  safety  the  plea  for  their 
punishment,  or  at  all  to  connect  the  name  of  Christianity  with 
the  castigation  of  indecencies  that  properly  belong  to  the  beadle, 
and  the  perpetrators  of  which  would  have  equally  deserved  his 
lash,  though  the  religion  of  their  fellow-citizens,  thus  assailed  by 
them,  had  been  that  of  Fo  or  of  Juggernaut. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  answer  everj'  one  that  inquires 
a  reason,  or  an  account ;  which  supj^ses  something  receptive  of 
it.  We  ouglit  to  judge  ourselves  engaged  to  give  it,  be  it  an  en- 
emy, if  he  will  hear  ;  if  it  gain  him  not,  it  may  in  part  convince 
and  cool  liim ;  muoh  more,  should  it  be  one  who  ingenuously  in- 
quires ior  satisfactif)n,  and  possibly  inclines  to  receive  the  truth, 
but  has  been  prejudiced  by  misrepresentations  of  it. 

AVHOUISM  XLir. 

PASSION   KO   FRIEND   TO   TRUTH. 

Lcightoii. 

Truth  needs  not  the  service  of  passion ;  yea,  nothing  so  disserves 
it,  as  passion  when  set  to  serve  it.  The  Spirit  of  truth  is 
withal  the  tipirit  of  mrckncss.  The  Dove  that  rested  on  that 
great  champion  of  truth,  who  is  The  Truth  itself,  is  from  Ilim 
derived  to  the  lovers  of  truth,  and  they  ought  to  seek  the  partici- 
pation of  it.  Imprudence  makes  some  kind  of  Christians  lose 
much  of  their  labor  in  speaking  for  reb'gion,  and  drive  those  fur- 
ther oir,  whom  they  would  draw  into  it. 

The  confidence  that  attends  a  Christian's  belief  makes  the  be- 
liever not  fear  men,  to  whom  he  answers,  but  still  lie  fears  his 
(Jod,  for  whom  he  answers,  and  whose  interest  is  cliief  in  those 
things  he  speaks  of     The  soul  that  hath  the  deepest  sense  of 

tniullciit  Boout,  brcause  itteaa  not  dlhturbed,  A/oolUh  oldwoman^  hotetvett 
who  perceived  it  at  nighty  b}f  the  %hining^  and  thought^  I  suppose,  that  it  would 
sit  the  world  on  fire,  killed  it ;  and  at  that  moment  its  atench  began  to  spread.** 
1  rcci>nitnond  this  nnocdntc  to  the  considurntiou  of  sundry  old  womco,  on 
this  eidc  of  the  Atlutitic,  who,  though  tlioy  do  not  ivear  tho  appropriut« 
gorinoiit,  arc  worthy  to  sit  in  their  committcc-rooin,  like  BickcrstoflT  in  th« 
Tjitler,  under  the  canopy  of  their  grnndnm's  hoop-ptttioont.     by  GoOqIc 
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spiritual  things,  and  the  truest  knowledge  of  God,  is  most  afraid 
to  miscarry  in  speaking  of  Him,  most  tender  and  wary  how  to 
acquit  itself  wlicn  engaged  to  npeak  of  and  for  God.* 

APHORISM  XLIIL 

ox    THE    CONSCIKNCE. 

Leigfatoo. 
It  is  a  fruitless  verbal  debate,  whether  Conscience  bo  a  faculty 
or  a  habit.     ^\lien  all  is  examined,  conscience  will  bo  found  to  be 
no  other  than  tlio  mind  of  a  man,  under  the  notion  of  a  particu- 
lar reference  to  himself  and  his  own  actions. 

COMMENT. 

I  rather  think  that  conr^cicnco  is  the  ground  and  antecedent 
of  human  (or  self-)  cunscionsness,  and  not  any  modification  of  the 
latter.  I  have  selected  tlie  preceding  extract  as  an  exercise  for 
reflection;  and  because  I  think  that  in  liio  closely  following; 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  tlio  Arclil»iMho]i  has  strayed  from  his  own 
judgment.  The  definition,  fur  instance,  seems  to  say  all,  and  in 
fact  says  nothing  ;  for  if  I  asked.  How  do  you  define  tho  human 
mind  ?  the  answer  must  at  least  contain,  if  not  consist  of,  the 
words,  ''  a  mind  capable  of  conscience."  For  conscience  is  no 
synonyme  of  cunsciousness,  nor  any  mere  expression  of  the  same 
as  modified  by  the  particular  obj>ct.  On  tho  contrary,  a  cou- 
sciousness  pro]»erly  human  (that  is,  self-consciousness),  with  tlio 
sense  of  moral  responsibility,  pre-supposes  the  conscience  as  its 
antecedent  condition  and  ground. — Lastly,  the  sentence,  **  It  is  a 
fruitless  verbal  debate,'*— is  an  assertion  of  tho  same  complexion 
with  the  contemptuous  siiec-s  at  verbal  criticism  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  Bentley.     In  questions  of  philosophy  or  divinity  that 

*  To  the  same  purpose  nro  tbc  two  following  soutcnces  from  Hilary : 
Ktittiti  tpur.  pro  rrlirfione  diriinnn^  cum  grandi  mrtu  et  disciplina  dherm 
f/(7/rmiiff.-^llilariiistlo  Triiiit.     Lib.  7. 

J\o»  reiiciuufxi/ioininHiti  vlotptiis  de  Dei  rcbunaliut  quam  Dei  «rr#MO.— lU 
Tlic  latt(;r,  howovcr,  iiuistbu  tnken  with  cortuiii  quuUticat ions  and  exccp* 
tiooa :  ns  wlion  any  two  or  more  texts  are  in  apparent  eoutradietioa,  and  it 
is  reqiiireil  to  state  a  truth  tliat  comprehends  and  reconciles  both,  aud  which, 
of  course,  ciin  not  be  expressed  in  tho  wordd  of  cither  : — for  example,  the 
Filial  subordination  {My  Father  t«  greater  than  7),  in  tho  equal  Deity  f  Jr% 
FeUJier  and  I  are  one). 
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have  occupied  the  learned  and  l)ceii  the  subjects  of  many  succes> 
Fivo  controversies,  for  one  instance  of  mere  logomachy  I  could 
bring  ten  instances  of  logoda^daly,  or  verbal  legerdemain,  which 
liavc  perilously  <!onrirmed  prejudices,  and  withstood  the  advance- 
ment of  truth,  in  con:«equenceof  the  neglect  of  verbal  debate,  that  is, 
strict  discussion  of  terms.  In  whatever  sense,  however,  the  tenn 
Conscience  may  be  used,  the  following  Aphorism  is  equally  true  and 
important.  It  is  worth  notichig,  likewise,  that  Leighton  himself 
in  a  following  page,  tells  us,  that  a  good  conscience  is  the  root  of  a 
good  conversation :  and  then  quotes  from  St.  Paul  a  text,  Titus  i.  15, 
in  which  the  Mind  and  the  Conscience  are  expressly  di.stinguished. 

APHORISM  XLIV. 

THE    LIGHT   OF    KXOWLEDGE    A    NECESSARY    ACCOMPAXIMENT   OF   A 
GOOD   COXSCIEXCE. 

Leigbtoo. 

If  you  would  have  a  good  conscience,  you  must  by  all  means 
have  so  much  light,  so  much  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God,  as 
may  regulate  you,  and  show  you  your  way,  may  teach  you  how 
to  do,  and  s])eak,  and  think,  as  in  His  presence. 

APHOUISM  XLV. 

VET  THE  KXOWLEDGE  OF  THE  RULE,  THOUGH  ACCOMPANIED  BY  AN 
KXDEAVOR  TO  ACrOMMODATE  OUR  COXDUCT  TO  THIS  RULE,  WILL 
NOT   OF    ITSELF  FORM  A    GOOD   COXSCIEXCE. 

Leighton. 

To  set  the  outward  actions  right,  though  with  an  honest  in- 
tention, and  not  so  to  regard  and  find  out  the  inward  disorder 
of  the  heart,  whence  that  in  the  actions  flows,  is  but  to  be  still 
putting  the  index  of  a  clock  right  M'ith  your  finger,  while  it  is 
foul  or  out  of  order  within,  which  is  a  continual  bu.sincss  and 
does  no  good.  Oh  I  but  a  purified  conscience,  a  soul  renewed 
and  refined  in  its  temper  and  aflections,  will  make  things  go  right 
^'ithout,  ii:  all  the  duties  and  acts  of  our  calling. 

ArilORISM  XLVI. 

THE    DEPTH   OF    THE    COXSCIEXCE 

How  deeply  seated  the  Conscience  is  in  the  human  soul,  is  seen 
in  the  efiect  which  sudden  calamities  produce  on  guilty  men,  even 
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when  unaided  by  any  determinate  notion  or  fears  of  punishment 
after  death.  The  wretched  criminal,  as  one  rudely  aM'akened 
from  a  loiiff  sleep,  bewildered  with  th«  new  light,  and  half  rec- 
ollectiti'V',  half  striving  to  recollect,  a  fearful  something,  he  knows 
not  what,  but  which  he  will  recognize  as  soon  as  he  hears  the 
name,  already  ialerprels  the  calamities  into  judgments,  executions 
of  a  sentence  passed  by  an  invisible  judge  ;  as  if  the  vast  pyra 
of  the  last  judgment  were  already  kindled  in  an  unknown  dis- 
tance, and  some  flashes  of  it,  darting  forth  at  intervals  beyond 
the  rest,  were  flying  and  lighting  upon  tlio  face  of  his  soul.  The 
calamity  may  consist  in  the  loss  of  fortune,  or  character,  or  repu- 
tation ;  but  you  hear  no  regrets  from  him.  Remorse  extinguishes 
all  regret ;  and  remcrse  is  the  implicit  creed  of  the  guilty. 

APHORISM  XLVIL 

Lcigbton  and  Coleridge 

God  hath  suited  every  creature  lie  hath  made  with  a  conve- 
nient good  to  which  it  tends,  and  in  the  obtainment  of  which  it 
rests  and  is  satisfied.  Natural  bodies  have  all  their  own  natural 
place,  whither,  if  not  hindered,  they  move  incessantly  till  they 
be  in  it ;  and  they  declare,  ]>y  resting  there,  that  they  are  (as  I 
may  say)  where  they  would  be.  Sensitive  creatures  arc  carried 
to  seek  a  sensitive  good,  as  agreeable  to  their  rank  in  being,  and, 
attaining  that,  aim  no  further.  Now  in  this  is  the  excellency 
of  man,  that  he  is  made  capable  of  a  communion  with  his  Maker, 
and,  because  capable  of  it,  is  unsatisfied  without  it :  the  soul,  be- 
ing cut  out  (so  to  speak)  to  that  largeness,  can  not  be  filled  with 
less.  Though  ho  is  fallen  from  his  right  to  that  good,  and  from 
all  right  desire  of  it,  yet  not  from  a  capacity  of  it,  no,  nor  from  a 
necessity  of  it,  for  the  answering  and  flUing  of  his  capacity. 

Though  the  heart  once  gone  from  God  turns  continually  fur- 
ther away  from  Him,  and  moves  not  towards  Him  till  it  be  re- 
newed, yet,  even  in  that  wandering,  it  retains  that  natural  rela- 
tion to  God,  as  its  centre,  that  it  hath  no  true  rest  elsewhere,  nor 
can  by  any  means  And  it.  It  is  made  for  Him,  and  is  therefore 
still  restless  till  it  meet  with  Him. 

It  is  true,  the  natural  man  takes  much  pains  to  quiet  his  heart 
by  other  things,  and  digests  many  vexations  with  hopes  of  con- 
tentment in  the  end  and  accomplishment  of  some  design  he  hath : 
but  still  the  heart  misgives.     Many  times  ho  attains  not  the 
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thing  ho  seeks  ;  but  if  he  do,  yet  he  never  attains  the  satisfaction 
he  seeks  and  expects  in  it,  but  only  learns  from  that  to  desire 
sometliin;^  further,  and  still  hunts  on  after  a  fancy,  drives  his  own 
shadow  before  him,  aud  never  overtakes  it ;  and  if  he  did,  yet  it 
is  but  a  shadow.  Aud  so,  iu  running  from  God,  besides  the  sad 
end,  he  carries  an  interwoven  piuiii«hmciit  with  his  sin,  the  natu- 
al  dis(|uiet  and  vexation  of  his  spirit,  flutteriiif^  to  and  fro,  and 
finding  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot :  the  tvatcrs  of  inconstancy 
and  vanity  covering  the  tchoieface  of  the  earth. 

These  thinj^s  are  loo  gross  and  heavy.  The  soul,  the  immortal 
soul,  descended  from  heaven,  must  either  be  more  happy  or  re- 
main miserable.  The  highest,  the  uncreated  S])irit,  is  the  proper 
good,  the  Father  of  sjnrits,  that  pure  and  full  Good  which  raises 
the  soul  above  itself;  whereas  all  other  things  draw  it  down  be- 
low itself  So,  then,  it  is  never  well  with  the  soul,  but  when  it 
is  near  unto  God,  yea,  in  its  union  with  llim,  married  to  Him  ; 
mismatching  itself  elsewhere  it  hath  never  any  thing  but  shame 
and  sorrow.  All  that  forsake  Thee  shall  be  ashamed,  says  the 
Prophet  Jer.  xvii.  13  ;  and  the  Psalmist,  Thet/  that  are  far  off 
from  Thee  sluill  2>crish.  PsaL  Ixxiii.  27.  And  this  is  indeed 
our  natural  miserable  condition,  and  it  is  often  expressed  this 
way,  by  estrangedness  and  distance  from  God. 

The  same  sentiments  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Pagan 
philosophers  and  moralists.  Well  then  may  they  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  reflection  in  our  days.  And  well  may  the  pious  Deist,  if 
such  a  character  now  exists,  reflect  that  Christianity  alone  both 
teaches  the  way,  and  provides  the  means,  of  fulfilling  the  obscure 
promises  of  this  great  instinct  for  all  men,  which  the  philosophy 
of  boldest  pretensions  confined  to  the  sacred  few. 

AniORISM  XLVIII. 

A  CONTRACTED  SPIIEHE,  OR  WHAT  IS  CALLED  RETmiNO  FROM 
THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  WORLD,  NO  SECURITY  FROM  THE  SPILIT 
OF   THE   WORLD. 

LeightoiL 

The  heart  may  be  engaged  in  a  little  business  as  much,  if  thou 
watch  it  not,  as  in  many  and  great  aflairs.  A  man  may  droMTi 
in  a  little  brook  or  pool,  as  well  as  in  a  great  river,  if  he  bo  down 
and  plunge  himself  into  it,  and  put  his  head  under  water.  Some 
care  thou  must  have,  that  thou  mayest  not  care.     Those  thingi 
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chat  are  thorns  indeed,  thou  must  make  a  hedge  of  them,  to  keep 
out  those  temptations  that  accompany  sloth,  and  extreme  want 
that  waits  on  it ;  but  let  them  be  the  hedge  :  sufler  them  not 
to  grow  within  the  garden. 

APHORISM  XLIX. 

ON   CHURCII-GOINO,    AS   A   PART   OF   RELIGIOUS   BIORALITT,    WHEN 
NOT   IN   REFKREXCE    TO   A   SPIRITUAL    RELIGION. 

Leighton. 
It  is  a  strange  folly  in  multitudes  of  us,  to  set  ourselves  no 
mark,  to  propound  no  end  in  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel.  The 
nuTchant  Fails  not  merely  that  he  may  sail,  but  for  trafEc,  and 
trallics  that  ho  may  be  rich.  The  husbandman  plows  not  merely 
to  kecj)  himself  busy,  with  no  further  end,  but  plows  that  he  may 
sow,  and  sows  that  he  may  reap  with  advantage.  And  shall  we 
do  the  most  excellent  and  fruitful  work  fniitlcssly — ^hear,  only  to 
hear,  and  look  no  further  ?  This  is  indeed  a  great  vanity  and  a 
great  miser}',  to  lose  that  labor,  and  gain  nothing  by  it,  which, 
duly  used,  would  be  of  all  others  mo.«(t  advantageous  and  gainful ; 
and  yet  all  meetings  are  full  of  this  ! 

APHORISM  L. 

ON   THE   HOPES   AND   SELF-SATISFACTION   OP  A  RELIGIOUS  MORALIST, 

INDEPENDENT   OF   A   SPIRITUAL   FAITH ON   WHAT  ARE   THEY 

GROUNDED  ? 

LcigbtoD. 

There  have  been  great  disputes  one  way  or  another,  about  the 
merit  of  good  works ;  but  I  truly  think  they  who  have  laboriously 
engaged  in  them  have  been  very  idly,  though  very  eagerly,  cm- 
ployed  about  nothing,  since  the  more  sober  of  the  Schoolmen 
themselves  acknowledge  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  meriting 
from  the  blessed  God,  in  the  human,  or,  to  speak  more  accurate- 
ly, in  any  created  nature  whatsoever  ;  nay  so  far  from  any  possi* 
bility  of  merit,  there  can  be  no  room  for  reward  any  otherwise 
than  oftlie  sovereign  pleasure  and  gracious  kindness  of  God  ;  and 
the  more  ancient  writers,  when  they  use  the  word  merit,  mean 
nothing  by  it  but  a  certain  correlate  to  that  reward  which  God 
both  promises  and  bestows  of  mere  grace  and  benignity.  Other- 
wise, in  order  to  coustitute  what  is  properly  called  merit,  manj 
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things  must  concur,  Avhich  no  man  in  his  senses  >vill  presume  to 
attribute  to  human  works,  though  ever  so  excellent ;  particularly, 
that  the  thing  done  must  not  previously  be  matter  of  debt,  and 
that  it  be  entire,  or  our  own  act,  unassisted  by  foreign  aid  ;  it 
must  also  be  perfectly  good,  and  it  must  bear  an  adequate  pro- 
portion to  the  reward  claimed  in  conssequcnce  of  it.  If  all  these 
tilings  do  not  concur,  the  act  can  not  possibly  amount  to  merit. 
Wiicreas  I  think  no  one  will  venture  to  a.sscrt,  that  any  one  of 
these  can  take  )dace  in  any  human  action  whatever.  But  wliv 
hould  I  enlarge  here,  M'hcn  one  single  circumslanre  overthrows 
all  tho.se  titles?  The  most  righteous  of  mankind  would  not  be 
able  to  stand,  if  his  works  were  weighed  in  the  balance  of  strict 
justice;  how  much  less  then  couUl  they  deserve  that  immense 
glory  M'hich  is  now  in  question  I  Nor  is  this  to  be  denied  only 
concerning  the  unbeliever  and  the  sinner,  but  concerning  the 
righteous  and  pious  believer,  who  is  not  only  free  from  all  the 
guilt  of  his  former  impenitence  and  rebellion,  but  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  lor  the  time  is  come  that  judgment  must 
begin  at  the  house  of  Goft ;  and  ifitfwst  begin  at  7/s,  what 
shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey  7iot  the  Gosj)cl  of  God  ?  And 
if  the  right fvus  scanrl/f  be  savcd^  vherc  shall  the  ungtHlhj  and 
the  sinner  appear?  1  Teter  iv.  17,  18.  The  A]>ostle's  interro- 
gation expresses  the  most  vehement  negation,  and  signifies  that 
no  mortal,  in  whatever  degree  he  is  ])laced,  if  he  be  called  to  the 
strict  examination  of  divine  justice,  without  daily  and  repeated 
forgiveness,  could  be  able  to  keep  his  standing,  and  much  le.«» 
could  he  arise  to  that  glorious  height.  *That  merit,'  says  Ber- 
nard, 'on  which  my  hope  relies,  consists  in  these  three  things; 
the  love  of  adojition,  the  truth  of  the  j)roinise,  and  the  power  of 
its  performance.'  This  is  the  three-lbld  cord  which  can  not  be 
broken. 

CO.MMENT. 

Often  have  I  heard  it  said  by  advocates  for  the  Socinian 
scheme — True  I  m'c  arc  all  sinners  ;  but  even  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment God  has  promised  forgiveness  on  repentance.  One  of  the 
Fathers  (I  forget  which)  supplies  the  retort — True  I  God  has 
promised  pardon  on  penitence  ;  but  has  he  promised  penitence  on 
sin  ? — lie  tliat  repenteth  shall  l)e  forgiven  ;  but  where  is  it  said, 
He  that  sinneth  shall  repent  ?     But  repentance,  perhaps,  the  re 
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pentanco  required  in  Scripture,  the  passing  into  a  new  and  con* 
trary  principle  of  action,  this  5fETANoiA,  is  in  the  sinner's  own 
power  ?  at  Iiis  own  liking  ?  He  has  but  to  open  his  eyes  to  the 
sin,  and  the  tears  are  close  at  hand  to  wash  it  away  ? — ^Verily, 
the  tenet  of  Traitsubstantiation  is  scarcely  at  greater  variance 
with  the  common  sense  and  experience  of  mankind,  or  bordcn 
nioro  closely  on  a  contradiction  in  terms,  than  this  volunteer 
transmcntation,  this  self-chann^e,  as  the  easy  means  of  self-salva 
tion  I  But  the  reflections  of  our  evangelical  Author  on  this  sub- 
ject will  appropriately  commence  the  Aphorisms  relating  to 
spiritual  Religion. 
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PRELIMINARY  TO  THE  APHORISMS  ON 
SPIRITUAL  llELIOION. 

PMiip  iailh  unlo  him :  Lord,  nhow  us  the  Father,  and  it  iufficeth  ut .  Jesua 
Mith  unto  htm,  lie  that  hnfh  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father :  and  how  iayeii 
thoH  then,  Show  un  the  Father  f  JHicvrnt  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the 
Father  and  the  Father  in  mef  And  I  will  pray  the  Fat  fur  and  he  shall 
give  you  another  Comforter,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth :  whom  the  world  can 
not  receive,  because  it  secth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him.  But  ye  knvw 
him,  for  he  dwelUth  with  you  and  shall  he  in  you.  And  in  that  day  ye  shall 
know  that  1  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me  and  I  in  you,  Jubn  xiv.  8,  0^ 
10, 16, 17,  20. 


PRELIMINARY. 

Ip  there  be  aught  spiritual  in  man,  the  "Will  must  be  such. 

If  there  be  a  Will,  there  must  be  a  spirituality  in  man. 

I  suppose  both  positions  granted.  The  Reader  admits  the 
reality  of  the  power,  agency,  or  mode  of  being  expressed  in  the 
term.  Spirit ;  and  the  actual  existence  of  a  Will,  lie  sees  clearly 
that  the  idea  of  the  former  is  necessary  to  the  eoneeivability  of 
the  latter  ;  and  that,  vice  versa,  in  asserting  the  fact  of  the  latter 
lie  presinnes  and  instances  the  truth  of  the  former ; — just  as  in 
our  conunou  and  received  systems  of  natural  philosophy,  tlic 
being  of  imponderable  matter  is  assumed  to  render  the  lode-stone 
intelligible,  and  the  fact  of  the  lode-stone  adduced  to  prove  the 
reality  of  imiwnderable  matter. 

In  short,  I  su])pose  the  Reader,  -whom  I  now  invite  to  the  third 
and  last  division  of  this  Work,  already  disposed  to  reject  for  him- 
Belf  and  his  human  brethren  the  insidious  title  of  "  Jsature's 
noblest  animal,"  or  to  retort  it  as  the  unconscious  irony  of  the 
Ei»icureau  poet  on  the  auimalizing  tendency  of  his  own  philoso- 
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phy.  I  suppose  him  convinced,  that  there  is  more  in  man  than 
can  be  rationally  referred  1o  the  life  of  nature  and  the  mechanism 
of  organization  ;  that  he  has  a  will  not  included  in  this  mechan- 
ism ;  and  that  the  will  is  in  an  especial  and  pre-eminent  sens^ 
the  spiritual  part  of  our  humanity. 

Unless,  then,  we  have  some  distinct  notion  of  the  Will,  and 
some  acquaintance  witli  the  prevalent  errors  respecting  the  same, 
an  insight  into  the  nature  of  .spiritual  religion  is  scarcely  possible ; 
and  our  reflections  on  the  particular  truths  and  evidences  of  a 
spiritual  slate  will  remain  obsrurc,  perplexed,  and  unsafe.  To 
place  my  Header  on  this  requisite  vantage-ground,  is  the  purpose 
of  the  iiillowing  exposition. 

AVe  have  ]K»»ruu,  as  in  p»c»metry,  with  defining  our  tenns ;  and 
we  ])roceed,  like  the  geometricians,  with  stating  our  jiostulates ; 
the  ditlercncc  being,  that  tlie  ptmtulates  of  geometry  no  man  eaa 
deny,  those  of  moral  science  as  such  as  no  good  man  will  deny. 
For  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  disclaim  our  nature  as  sentient 
beings  ;  but  it  is  in  our  power  to  disclaim  our  nature  as  moral 
beings.  It  is  possible — (barely  possible,  I  admit) — that  a  maa 
may  have  remained  ignorant  or  unconscious  of  the  moral  law 
within  him  ;  and  a  man  need  only  persist  in  disobeying  the  law 
of  con.scieiice  to  make  it  possible  for  himself  to  deny  its  existence, 
or  to  reject  and  repel  it  as  a  ])haiitom  of  superstition.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  Creed  would  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  morality 
as  the  muliplication  table. 

This  then  is  the  distinction  of  moral  philosophy — not  that  I 
begin  with  one  or  more  as.sumptions ;  for  this  is  common  to  all 
science  ;  but — that  I  assume  a  something,  the  proof  of  which  no 
man  can  give  to  another,  yet  every  man  may  find  for  Iiimself. 
If  any  man  a^^sert  that  he  can  not  find  it,  I  am  bound  to  disbe- 
lieve liim.  I  can  not  do  otherwise  without  unsetlliiig  tht»  very 
foundations  of  my  own  moral  nature.  For  I  either  find  it  as  au 
essential  of  the  humanity  common  to  him  and  me  :  or  I  have  not 
found  it  at  all,  excejit  as  a  hypochondriast  finds  glass  legs.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  will  not  find  it,  he  excomm*  nicates  himH*lf. 
He  forfeits  his  personal  rights,  and  becomes  a  thing :  that  is,  one 
who  may  rightfully  be  employed  or  used,  as*  means  to  an  end. 
against  his  will,  and  without  regard  to  his  interest. 

*  On  this  pi-inci|i1e  iilonc  is  it  p<^»siblti  to  jii««tify  capital  or  ignomitiioiit 
pUQittLincuts,  or  iiidooil  any  punisLinont  not  having  the  roforuuition  of  tht 
VOL.  I.  I  r^  ] 
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All  the  signiricaiit  objections  of  the  Materialist  and  Necessita- 
rian are  contained  in  the  term,  Morality,  all  the  objections  of  the 
Infidel  in  the  term,  Ilelijrion.  The  very  terms,  I  say,  im])ly  a 
something  granted,  which  the  objection  snp{)oses  not  granted. 
The  term  presumes  what  the  objection  denies,  and  in  denying 
presumes  the  contrary.  For  it  is  most  important  to  obser\'e,  that 
the  reasoners  on  both  sides  commence  by  taking  something  for 
granted,  our  assent  to  wliich  they  ask  or  demand  :  that  is,  both 
set  oir  with  an  assumption  in  the  form  of  a  j»ostnla1e.  But  the 
Kpicurean  assumes  wliat  according  to  himself  he  neither  is  nor 
run  be  under  any  obligation  to  assume,  and  demands  what  he  can 
have  no  right  to  demand  :  li>r  ho  denies  the  reality  of  all  moral 
obligation,  the  exislonce  of  any  right.  If  he  use  the  words,  right 
and  oliligation,  he  does  it  deceptively,  and  means  only  |)o\vcr  and 
com])uIsion.  To  overthrow  the  liiith  in  aught  liigher  or  othei 
than  nature  and  jihysieal  necessity,  is  the  ver}'  purpose  of  his 
argument.  He  desires  VfMi  only  to  take  lor  granted,  that  all 
reality  is  included  in  nature,  and  lie  may  then  safely  defy  you  to 
ward  off  his  conclusion — that  nothing  is  excluded! 

But  as  he  can  not  n)«)rally  demand,  neither  can  he  rationally 
cxj)ect,  your  assent  to  this  ]»remiss  :  Ibr  lie  can  not  be  ignorant, 
that  the  best  and  greatest  of  men  liave  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  contrary  ;  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  human 
race  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  have  believed  in  the  contrary  ; 
and  that  thero  is  not  a  languages  on  earth,  in  which  he  could 
argue,  for  ten  niinutrs,  in  Mi])]K)rt  of  his  Hchcme,  without  sliding 
into  words  and  ])h rases  that  imply  the  contrary.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  Arabic  has  a  tluMisand  munes  lor  a  lion  ;  but  this 
would  be  a  trille  compared  with  the  number  of  superfluous  words 
and  useless  synonymes  \hat  would  be  iiminlinniiififlcxe.tjmrf^a" 
toriifs  of  any  Kuropean  dictionary,  constructed  on  the  principleg 
of  a  consistent  and  strictly  conserpn^itial  Materialism. 

erliiiinal  ns  mw  «>!*  its  objiTtrt.  Siicli  piiiiishiiu-ntH,  liko  thont;  iiitlicti'd  oo 
•uii'iilcH,  iiiiiHt  ]h:  ro\ftirt\vi\  iiit  pHNtlnmiMiiM:  tlin  uiifiil  rxliiiftioii  of  tlia 
iiionil  luid  pfrHoiiid  lif««  lNiii;,%  f<»i'  tlit;  pitrpiMcH  nf  punitive  jii!<t ire,  oipnvn* 
lent  to  li  wilful  <l»'rttructioii  of  tlic  natural  life.  If  the  Kpoeeli  of  Judi,'^  JJur- 
net  to  the  lir»r50-stoaler,— (  Voii  are  n(»t  liant^ed  for  Hti'alin;^  a  lioptfc;  but,  that 
hordes  may  not  be  stolen) — can  be  vuulioated  to  all,  it  must  be  on  this  prin- 
ciple; and  not  on  the  nll-unaettling  poheme  of  oxpodiencc,  irhjch  is  tht 
ftuareliy  of  inoniJA. 
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The  Christian  likewise  grounds  his  philosophy  on  asficrticnjB ; 
but  with  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  making  them — ^namely,  that 
ho  ought  so  to  do.  He  asserts  what  he  can  neither  prove,  nor 
account  for,  nor  himself  comprehend  ;  but  with  the  stron^rest  in- 
ducements, that  of  understanding  thereby  whatever  else  it  roost 
concerns  him  to  understand  aright.  And  yet  his  assertions  have 
nothing  in  tlicm  of  tlicory  or  liyi)othesis ;  but  arc  in  immediate 
reference  to  three  ultimate  facts;  namely,  tlie  reality  of  tlic  law 
of  coNsciKNCK  ;  tlic  cxistcncc  of  a  responsible  will,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  that  law  ;  and  lastly,  the  existence  of  kvjl — of  evil  es- 
sentially such,  not  by  accident  of  outward  circumslancos,  not  de 
rived  from  its  jdiysical  consequences,  nor  from  any  cause  out  of 
itself.  Tho  first  is  a  I'act  of  consciousness  ;  the  second  a  faet  of 
reason  necessarily  conc^lnded  from  the  first ;  and  the  third  a  fiict 
of  history  interpreted  by  both. 

Omnia  exeunt  in  mysleriian,  says  a  Schoolman;  that  ii. 
There  is  nothing,  the  absolute  ground  of  which  is  not  a  mystery. 
The  contrary  were  indeed  a  contradiction  in  terms  :  for  ]io\v  can 
that,  which  is  to  explain  all  things,  be  susceptible  of  an  explana- 
tion ?  It  would  be  to  suppose  the  same  thuig  first  and  second 
at  the  same  time. 

If  I  rested  here,  I  should  merely  have  placed  my  creed  i& 
direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  Necessitarians,  who  assume — (foi 
observe,  IkUIi  parties  begin  in  an  assumption  and  can  not  do 
otherwis(^)— that  motives  act  on  tho  will,  as  bodies  act  on  lio<lic-!i ; 
and  that  wh(*ther  mind  and  matt(*r  are  es>entially  the  sam(.%  cu 
essentially  diflerent,  they  are  both  alike  under  one  and  tho  same 
law  of  compulsory  causation.  Itut  this  is  far  from  exhausting 
my  intention.  I  mean  at  the  same  time  to  oppose  the  discijiles 
of  Shaftesbnry  and  those  who,  substituting  one  faith  i!)r  anotlier, 
have  been  well  called  the  pious  Deists  of  the  last  century,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  tliu  infidels  of  tho  present  ngc, 
who  persuade  themselves — (ff>r  llio  thing  itself  is  not  ]NMsiLle) 
•—that  they  r(*ject  all  faith.  I  declare  my  dissent  from  tliesu  tiio. 
lK*causo  they  intposcd  upon  themselves  tan  idea  for  A  fact:  n 
most  sublime  idea  indeed,  and  so  necessary  to  human  nature, 
that  without  it  no  virtue  is  conceivable  ;  but  still  an  idea.  In 
contradiction  to  their  splendid  but  delusory  tenets,  I  profess  a 
deep  conviction  that  man  was  and  is  a  fallen  creature,  not  by 
accidents  of  bodily  constitution  or  any  other  cause,  which  humao 
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wisdom  in  a  course  of  ages  mi^ht  be  supposed  capable  of  remov* 
ing ;  but  as  diseased  in  his  will,  iu  ibat  will  wliich  is  the  true 
and  only  strict  synouyme  of  tlic  word,  I,  or  the  intelligent  Self 
Thus  at  each,  of  these  two  opposite  roads  (the  philosophy  of 
Ilobbes  and  that  of  Shaftesbury),  I  have  placed  a  directing  post; 
informing  my  fellow-travellers,  that  on  neither  of  these  roads  can 
they  see  the  truths  to  wliieh  I  would  direct  their  attention. 

But  (he  place  of  starting  was  at  the  meeting  of  lour  roads 
and  one  only  was  the  right  road.  I  i)rocecd  therefore  to  preclude 
the  opinion  of  those  likewise,  who  indeed  agree  with  me  as  to 
the  moral  responsibility  of  man  in  ojn>osition  to  Hobbes  and  the 
anti-moralists,  and  that  he  is  a  fallen  creature,  essentially  dir  • 
cased,  in  opposition  to  Shaftesbury  and  the  misinterpretfrs  ol 
Plato ;  but  who  dilFer  from  me  in  exaggerating  the  diseased 
weakness  of  the  will  into  an  absolute  privation  of  all  freedom, 
tliereby  making  moral  responsibility,  not  a  mystery  above  com- 
prehension, but  a  direct  contradiction,  of  which  we  do  distinctly 
comprehend  the  absurdity.  Among  the  consequences  of  this 
doctrine,  is  tliat  direful  one  of  swallowing  up  all  the  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  one  attribute  of  infuiite  jK)wer,  and 
thence  deducing  tliat  things  are  good  and  wise  because  they  were 
createtl,  and  not  created  through  wisdom  ami  goodness.  Thence 
too  the  awful  attribute  of  justice  is  explained  away  into  a  mere 
right  of  absolute  property  ;  the  sacred  distinction  between  things 
and  persons  is  era.sed  ;  and  the  selection  of  ^x'rsons  for  virtue  and 
vice  in  this  life,  and  for  eternal  happiness  or  misery  in  the  next, 
is  represented  as  the  result  of  a  mere  will,  acting  in  the  blind- 
ness and  solitude  of  its  own  infmity.  The  title  of  a  work  writ- 
ten by  the  great  and  pious  Boyle  is,  '*  Of  the  awe  which  the 
humaa  mind  owes  to  the  Supreme  Reason."  This,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  thef>e  gloomy  doctors,  must  be  translated  into — **  The 
jiorror,  which  a  being  capable  of  eternal  pleasure  or  pain  is  com- 
)>elled  to  ft*el  at  the  idea  of  an  Infuiite  Power,  about  to  inflict 
the  latter  on  an  immense  majority  of  human  souls,  without  any 
power  on  their  part  either  to  ])revent  it  or  the  actions  which  arc 
(not  indeed  its  causes  but)  its  assign^^d  signals,  and  prccctling 
links  of  the  same  iron  chain  *'' 

Against  these  tenets  I  maintain,  that  a  will  conceived  separ- 
ately from  intelligence  is  a  nonentity,  and  a  mere  phantasm  of 
abstraction:  and  that  a  will,  the  state  of  which  does  in  no  seus« 
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originate  in  its  own  act,  is  an  absolute  contradiction.  It  might 
be  an  instinct,  an  impulse,  a  plastic  power,  and,  if  accompanied 
with  consciousness,  a  desire  ;  but  a  will  it  could  not  be.  And 
this  every  human  bein^  knows  with  equal  clearness,  though 
diflerent  ininds  may  reflect  on  it  with  diflcrent  decrees  of  distinct 
ness  ;  for  who  would  not  smile  at  the  notion  of  a  rose  willing  to 
put  forth  its  buds  and  expand  them  into  flowers  ?  That  such  a 
phrase  would  be  deemed  a  poetic  license  proves  the  diflerence  in 
the  things  :  for  all  metajdiors  are  pounded  on  an  apparent  like- 
ness of  thiiir^s  essentially  diflcrent.  I  utterly  disclaim  the  notion, 
that  any  human  inlelligence,  with  whatever  power  it  might 
manifest  itself,  is  alone  adequate  to  the  ofTicc  of  restoring  health 
to  the  will :  but  at  the  same  time  I  deem  it  impioius  and  absuri 
to  hold  that  the  Creator  would  have  given  us  the  faculty  of  rea- 
son, or  that  the  Redeemer  would  in  so  many  varied  forms  of  argu- 
ment and  jHTsuasion  have  appealed  to  it,  if  it  had  been  either 
totally  useless  or  wholly  impotent.  Lastly,  I  find  all  these 
several  truths  reconciled  and  united  in  the  belief,  that  the  imper* 
feet  human  undorstanding  can  be  eflcctually  exerted  only  in  sub- 
ordinatio]!  to,  and  in  a  dependent  alliance  with,  the  means  and 
aidances  sup])lied  by  the  All-perfect  and  Supremo  Reason  ;  but 
that  under  these  conditions  it  is  not  only  an  admissible,  but  a 
necessar}''  instrument  of  bettering  both  ourselves  and  others. 

^Xc  may  now  proceed  to  our  rellections  on  the  Sjn'rit  of  Religion 
The  first  throe  or  four  Aphorisms  I  have  selected  from  the  theo- 
logical works  of  I)r.  Henry  More,  a  contemporary  of  Archbishop 
Leighton,  and,  like  him,  held  in  suspicion  by  the  Calvinists  of  that 
time  as  a  Latitudinarian  and  Platonizing  divine,  and  who  proba- 
bly, like  him,  would  have  been  arraigned  as  a  Calvinist  by  the 
Latitudinarians  (I  can  not  say,  Platonists)  of  this  day,  had  the 
suspicion  been  equally  groundless.  One  or  two  I  have  ventured 
to  add  from  my  own  reflections.  The  purpose,  however,  is  the 
same  in  all — that  of  declaring,  in  the  first  place,  what  spiritual 
religion  is  not,  M'hat  is  not  a  religious  spirit,  and  what  arc  not  to 
be  deemed  influences  of  the  Spirit.  If  after  these  disclaimers  I 
shall  without  proof  be  charged  by  any  with  renewing  or  favoring 
the  errors  of  the  Familists,  Vanists,  Seekers,  Behmenists,  or  by 
whatever  other  names  Church  history  records  the  jMior  bcwilderetl 
enthusiasts,  mIio  in  the  swarming  time  of  our  Republic,  turned 
the  facts  of  the  Gos])el  into  allegories,  and  superseded  the  written 
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ordinances  of  Clirist  by  a  pretended  teaching  and  sensible  presence 
of  the  Spirit,  I  appeal  ag:ain»t  them  to  their  own  consciences  as 
Avilful  slanderers.  But  if  Avith  proof,  I  have  in  these  Aphorisms 
si«rnod  and  sealed  my  own  condemnation. 

**  Tliese  thin^fs  I  could  not  forbear  to  write.  For  the  light 
within  mo,  tliat  i«,  my  reason  and  conscience,  does  assure  me,  that 
the  ancient  and  Apostolic  faith,  according  to  the  historical  mean- 
ing tliercof,  and  in  the  literal  sense  of  tlie  Creed,  is  solid  and  true : 
and  tliat  Familism*  in  its  fairest  form  and  under  whatever  dis- 
guise, is  a  smooth  tale  to  seduce  the  simple  from  their  allegiance 
to  Christ." 

IIenrv  MoRE.t 

■  Tlie  Family  of  Love,  a  sect  founded  by  Henry  Nicholas  in  Holland  in 
16W.— rd 

f  2$yDt.  of  OodlineM,  yl^Ed. 
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Aud  here  it  will  not  bo  impertinent  to  observe,  that  what  the  eldest  Greek 
philosophy  entitled  the  Reason  (NOTS)  and  ideas,  the  philosophie  Apos- 
tle names  the  Spirit  and  truths  ^pirituaUy  diseerned :  while  to  those  who^ 
in  the  pride  of  learulu*;  or  in  the  overweening  meanness  of  nuxlera  met»- 
pliysic!*,  decry  the  dootriuc  of  the  Spirit  in  man  and  its  possible  conunu« 
uion  with  the  Holy  Spirit  as  viilg:ir  enthusiasm,  I  submit  the  following 
sentences  from  a  l*aijan  j>hilosojiher,  a  mibleman  and  a  minister  of  state— . 
*'  Ita  dicOy  Lucilif  sacer  intra  iioff  Spiritus  sedtt,  malortnn  bonorumque  not- 
trorum  obstrvator  et  cu6to9.  JHc  prout  a  nobis  tractatus  e»tf  ita  no$  ipM 
tractat,    Jionns  vir  sine  Deo  nemo  «/.*'    Seneca.     Kpist.  xli. 


APHORISM  I. 

H.  MoNL 

Every  one  is  to  give  a  reason  of  his  faith  ;  but  priests  and 

ministers  more  punctually  tliau  any,  their  province  being  to  make 

good  every  sentence  of  the  Bible  to  a  rational  inquirer  into  the 

truth  of  these  oracles.     Enthusiasts  fuid  it  an  easy  thing  to  heat 

the  fancies  of  unlearned  and  unreflecting  hearers ;  but  when  a 

sober  man  would  be  satisfied  of  the  grounds  from  -whence  they 

spcaki  he  shall  not  have  one  syllable  or  tlie  least  tittle  of  a  pcrti- 

uciit  answer.     Oiily  tlicy  will  talk  big  of  the  Spirit,  and  inveigh 

against  reason  with  bitter  reproaches,  calling  it  carnal  or  fleshly, 

though  it  be  indeed  no  soft  flesh,  but  enduring  and  penetrant  steel, 

even  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  such  as  pierces  to  the  heart. 

APHORISM  II 

ILMore 

There  are  two  very  bad  thing's  in  this  resolving  of  men's  faith 

and  practice  into  the  immediate  suggestion  of  a  Spirit  not  acting 

on  our  understandings,  or  rather  into  the  illumination  of  such  a 

Spirit  as  they  can  give  no  account  of,  such  as  docs  not  enlighten 

their  reason  or  enable  them  to  render  their  doctrine  intelligibk 
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to  others.  First,  it  defaces  and  makes  useless  that  part  of  the 
ima^e  of  God  in  iis,  Avhich  we  call  reason :  and  secondly,  it  takes 
away  that  advantage,  Avhich  raises  Christianity  above  all  other 
relijcions,  tliat  she  dares  appeal  to  so  solid  a  faculty. 

APHORISM  IIL 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  charter  and  the  Oiristian  consti- 
tution,  that  its  author  and  head  is  the  Spirit  of  truth,  essential 
Reason  as  Avell  as  absolute  and  incomprehensible  Will.  Like  a 
just  moiiarch.  he  refers  even  his  own  causes  to  the  judgment  of 
his  high  courts. — He  has  his  King's  Bench  in  the  reason,  his 
Court  of  Equity  in  the  conscience  ;  that  the  representative  of  his 
majesty  and  universal  justice,  tliis  the  nearest  to  the  king's  heart, 
and  the  dispenser  of  his  particular  decrees.  He  has  likewise  his 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  understanding,  his  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  the  prudence.  The  laws  are  his  laws.  And  though 
by  signs  and  miracles  he  has  mercifully  condescended  to  interline 
here  and  there  with  his  own  liand  the  great  statute-book,  wliich 
lie  had  dictated  to  his  innmuicnsis,  Nature ;  yet  has  he  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  forbid  our  receiving  as  the  king's  mandates 
aught  that  is  not  stamped  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Consciencei 
and  countersigned  by  the  Reason. 

APHORISM  IV. 

ON  AN  UNLEARNED  MINISTRY.  UNDER  PRETENCE  OP   A  CALL  OF   THE 
SPIRIT,  AND  INWARD  GRACES  SUPERSEDING  OUT%VARD  HELPS. 

IL  More. 
Tell  me,  ye  high-flown  perfectionists,  ye  boasters  of  the  light 
•within  you,  could  the  highest  perfection  of  your  inward  light  ever 
show  to  you  tlie  history  of  past  ages,  the  state  of  tlie  world  at 
present,  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  tongues,  without  books  or 
teachers  ?  How  then  can  you  understand  the  providence  of  God, 
or  the  age,  the  purpose,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies,  or  distinguish 
such  as  have  been  fulfilled  from  those  to  the  fulfilment  of  which 
•we  are  to  look  forward  ?  How  can  you  judge  concerning  the  au- 
thenticity and  uncorruptedness  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  other  sa- 
cred Scriptures  ?  And  how,  without  this  knowledge,  can  you 
support  the  truth  of  Christianity  ?     How  can  you  either  have,  oi 
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give  a  reason  for,  the  faith  which  you  profess  ?  This  light  "V^ithin, 
that  loves  du.kness,  and  would  exclude  those  excellent  gifts  of 
Grod  to  mankind,  knowlcd<^e  and  understanding,  what  is  it  but  a 
sullen  self-sufficiency  within  you,  engendering  contempt  of  supe- 
riors, pride  and  a  spirit  of  division,  and  inducing  you  to  reject  for 
yourselves,  and  to  undervalue  in  others,  the  helps  without,  which 
the  grace  of  God  has  provided  and  appointed  for  his  Church- 
nay,  to  make  them  grounds  or  pretexts  of  your  dislike  or  suspi* 
cion  of  Christ's  ministers  who  have  fruitfully  availed  themselves 
of  the  helps  aflbrded  them  ? 

APHORISM  V. 

U.  Mor«. 

There  are  M'anderers,  whom  neither  pride  nor  a  perverse  hu* 
mor  have  led  astray ;  and  whose  condition  is  such,  that  I  think 
few  more  worthy  of  a  man's  best  directions.  For  the  more  im- 
perious sects  having  put  such  unhandsome  vizards  on  Christiaa* 
ity,  and  the  sincere-  milk  of  the  %cord  having  beeu  everpvhere 
so  sophisticated  by  the  humors  and  inventions  of  men,*  it  has 
driven  these  anxious  melancholists  to  seek  for  a  teacher  that  can 
not  deceive,  the  voice  of  the  eternal  AVord  within  them  ;  to  which 
if  they  be  faithful,  they  assure  themselves  it  M'ill  be  faithful  to 
them  in  return.  Nor  would  this  be  a  groundless  presumption,  if 
they  had  sought  this  voice  in  the  reason  and  the  conscience,  with 
the  Scripture  articulating  the  same,  instead  of  giving  heed  to  their 
fancy  and  mistaking  bodily  disturbances,  and  the  vapors  resulting 
therefrom,  for  inspiration  and  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit. 

APHORISM  VI. 

Hacket 

When  every  man  is  his  own  end,  all  things  will  come  to  a  bad 

end.     Blessed  were  those  days,  when  every  man  thought  himself 

rich  and  fortunate  by  the  good  success  of  the  public  wealth  and 

glory.     We  want  public  souls,  we  want  them.     I  speak  it  with 

compassion :  there  is  no  sin  and  abuse  '^n  the  world  that  affects 

my  thought  so  much.     Every  man  thinks,  that  he  is  a  whole 

commonwealth  in  his  private  family.     Omnes  qua  sua  suntqtuit^ 

runt.     All  seek  their  owii. 

I* 
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COMMFNT. 


Solfisimess  is  common  to  all  a^cs  and  countries.  In  all  ages 
sell-seeking  is  the  rule,  and  self-sacriflce  the  exception.  But  if  to 
sock  our  private  advantage  in  harmony  with,  and  by  the  further- 
.  ance  of,  the  public  prosperity,  and  to  derive  a  portion  of  our  hap- 
piness from  symjiathy  with  tlie  prosperity  of  our  fellow-men — if 
this  be  public  s])irit,  it  would  be  morose  and  querulous  to  pretend 
(liat  there  is  any  want  of  it  in  this  country  and  at  the  present 
time.  On  the  contrary,  the  number  of  "  public  souls*'  and  the 
general  readiness  to  contribute  to  the  public  good,  in  science  and 
in  religion,  in  patriotism  an<l  in  pliilanthropy,  stand  prominent* 
among  the  chamrterislies  of  this  and  the  preceding  generation. 
The  habit  of  referring  artions  and  opinions  to  fixed  laws;  convic- 
tions rooted  in  ])rin('iples  ;  thought,  insight,  system  ; — tliesi*,  had 
the  good  Bishoj)  lived  in  our  times,  would  have  been  his  dcside* 
raffi,  and  the  theme  of  liis  complaints.  **  Wo  want  thinking 
•onls,  we  want  them.** 

This  and  the  throe  preceding  extracts  will  suffice  as  precau- 
tionary Apliorisms.  And  liere,  again,  the  Header  may  exempliiy 
tlie  great  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  the  habit  of  tracing  the 
projier  n>eaning  and  historj'  of  words.  We  need  only  recollect  the 
common  and  idiomatic  phrases  in  which  the  word  **  spirit**  occurs 
in  a  ])hysical  or  material  sense  (as,  fruit  has  lost  its  spirit  and 
flavor),  to  be  convinced  that  its  property  is  lo  improve,  enliven, 
actuate  some  other  thing,  not  constitute  a  thing  in  its  own  name. 

*  Tlic  very  niarkotl,  i>uHitlvc  as  wrll  a.s  comparative,  mo^ltude  and 
]>r<»miiioncc  of  the  Imnip,  ontitlod  iiknkvoi.kxck  (sec  Spurzhciins  map  of  tho 
liuinnii  hkull)  on  tlic  head  of  the  lato  Mr.  Joliii  'Jliurtcl,  lias  wofully  unHot- 
tied  the  faith  of  nmiiy  ardent  i^hrenohi^^ists,  and  ntrcn^thonod  tho  ])rc'viouii 
dvnhlH  of  a  Htill  ^rratcr  ntiinUr  into  utter  dit*)M'lief.  On  my  mind  this  faet 
(f»ra  f.irt  it  irt)  iirudueed  tho  diierlly  c«»ntrary  elfect;  and  inelincd  mo  tu 
fliisjM  ct,  for  th(!  lii'Ht  time,  that  there  may  Ijc  Bonio  truth  hi  tlio  Spurzheim- 
lan  R'liemc.  Wlielhep  future  craniologista  m.ay  not  sec  cau&c  to  ucw-name 
this  and  one  or  two  other  of  tlier^c  eonvoxguomons,  is  quite  a  difTercnt  ques- 
tion. At  present,  and  nceording  to  the  present  use  of  words,  any  stich 
clian^o  would  be  premature :  and  wo  must  Ijo  content  to  ssiy,  that  Mr.  Tlnir- 
td's  U^ncvolenec  was  ius^ufliciently  modified  by  tho  unprotrusive  and  uuin- 
dieatcd  eon  volutes  of  tho  brain,  that  secrete  honesty  and  common  seusfl^ 
llic  organ  of  desfcruetivcness  was  indireetly  jxiteutiated  by  the  aWnce  or 
imperfect  development  of  the  glands  of  rea84»n  and  conscience,  in  this  "  tm 
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Tho  enthusioBt  may  find  ono  exception  to  this  where  the  material 
itself  is  called  sjiirit.  And  when  he  calls  to  mind,  how  this  spirit 
acts  when  taken  alone  by  the  unhappy  persons  who  in  their  first 
exultation  will  boast  that  it  is  meat,  drink,  fire,  and  clothing  to 
them,  all  in  one — when  he  reflects,  that  its  properties  are  to  in- 
flame, intoxicate,  madden,  with  exhaustion,  Ictharg^y,  and  atrophy 
for  tho  sequels ; — well  for  him,  if  in  some  lucid  interval  he  should 
fairly  put  the  question  to  his  own  mind,  how  far  this  is  analo- 
gous to  his  own  case,  and  whether  the  excoplion  does  not  confirm 
the  rule.  The  letter  without  the  spirit  killeth  ;  but  does  it  fol- 
low, that  tlie  spirit  is  to  kill  the  letter  ?  To  kill  that  which  it  is 
its  appropriate  oHiee  to  enliven? 

However,  where  the  ministry  is  not  Invaded,  and  the  plain 
sense  of  the  Scriptures  is  left  undisturlK'd,  and  the  believer  looks 
for  the  sufr^estions  of  the  Spirit  only  or  chielly  in  ai)plying  partic- 
ular passa<res  to  his  own  individual  case  and  exi^^encics ;  tl  •>u«)fh 
in  this  there  may  be  much  weakness,  some  delusion  and  immi- 
nent dan<Tcr  of  more,  I  can  not  but  join  with  Henry  More  in 
avowinnr,  that  I  feel  knit  to  such  a  man  in  tho  bonds  of  a  com- 
mon faith  far  more  closely,  than  to  those  who  receive  neither  tho 
letter  nor  the  Spirit,  turninfr  the  ono  into  metaphor  and  oriental 
hyperbole,  in  order  to  explain  away  the  other  into  the  inSucnce 
of  motives  su<rgested  by  their  own  understandings,  and  realized 
bv  their  own  strength. 
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ON  THAT  WHICH  IS  INDEED  SPIRITUAL  RELIGION 


In  the  selection  of  tlio  cxtractfl  that  form  the  rcmaiiidor  of  thin 
Vohimc,  and  of  the  comments  aflixed,  I  had  the  following  objects 
principally  in  view : — first,  to  exhibit  the  true  and  Scriptural 
meaning  and  intent  of  several  articles  of  faith,  that  are  rightly 
classed  among  the  mysteries  and  peculiardoctrines  of  Christianity  : 
—secondly,  to  show  the  perfect  rationality  of  these  doctrines,  and 
their  freedom  from  all  just  objection  when  examined  by  their 
proper  organ,  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man  : — lastly,  to  exhibit 
from  the  M'orks  of  Leighton,  who  perhaps  of  all  our  learned  Prot- 
estant theologians  best  deserves  the  title  of  a  spiritual  divine,  as 
inslnietive  and  airecting  juetnri*  of  thceonlemplations,  reflections, 
conflicls,  consolations,  and  monitory  exp'.»riences  of  a  philosopliic 
and  richly-gifted  mind,  ami)ly  stored  with  all  the  knowledge  that 
l>iM)ks  and  long  intercourse  with  men  of  the  most  diseordant  char- 
ac^ters  could  give,  under  tlie  convictions,  impressions,  and  liabilM 
of  a  spiritual  religion. 

To  obviate  a  iM)ssibIe  disappointment  in  any  of  my  Read'.»rs, 
wlio  may  clianee  to  be  engng(?d  in  theological  studies,  it  may  b« 
well  to  notice,  that  in  vindicating  the  jieculiar  tenets  of  our  Faith. 
I  have  not  entered  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  still  ])r(^ 
found(*r  mystery  of  the  origin  of  moral  Evil— and  this  for  the  rea- 
Fons  following.  1.  These  doctrines  are  not,  in  strictness,  subjecti 
of  reflection,  in  the  j)roper  hcnao  of  this  word  :  and  both  of  thero 
demand  a  power  and  persistency  of  abstraction,  and  a  previout 
discijdinc  in  the  highest  forms  of  human  thought,  which  it  wouW 
be  luiwise,  if  not  presumptuous,  to  expect  from  any,  who  require 
aids  to  reflection,  or  would  be  likely  to  seek  them  in  the  present 
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Work.  2.  In  my  intcrcourso  with  men  of  various  ranks  and  ages, 
I  have  found  the  far  larger  number  of  f^erious  and  inquiring  per- 
sona little,  if  at  all,  di.s^^uictcd  by  doubts  respecting  articles  of 
faith  simply  above  their  comprehension.  It  is  only  -where  the 
belief  required  of  them  jars  with  their  moral  feelings  ;  where  a 
doctrine,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  have  been  taught  to  receive 
it,  appears  to  contradict  their  clear  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  or 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  divine  attributes  of  goodness  and  jus- 
lice,  that  these  men  are  surj»ri.sed,  perjdexed,  and  alas !  not  tel- 
dom  offended  and  alienated.  Snctli  are  the  doctrines  of  arbitrary 
election  and  reprobation ;  the  sentence  to  everlasting  torment  by 
an  eternal  and  ne(*ef<sitatiiig  d«*(*ree  ;  vicarious  atonement,  and 
the  nec(*sMily  of  the  abaHcuK'nt,  ngony  and  ignouiinioiix  deatli  of  a 
most  lioly  and  nu^ritorious  ])erHon,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God. 
Now  it  is  more  esjieciaily  for  such  persons,  unwilling  skeptics^  wlio, 
believing  earnestly,  ask  help  for  their  unbelief,  that  this  Volume 
was  compiled,  and  the  Comments  written  :  and  therefore,  to  the 
Scripture  doctrines  intended  by  the  abovc*mentioned,  my  princi- 
pal attention  has  been  directed. 

APHORISM  L 

LeigfatoD. 

Where,  if  not  in  Christ,  is  the  power  that  can  persuade  a  siii* 
ner  to  return,  tliat  can  hrivg  htmie  a  heart  to  God? 

Common  mercies  of  God,  though  they  have  a  leading  faculty 
to  repentance  {Rom,  ii.  4),  yet  the  rebellious  heart  will  not  be 
led  by  them.  The  jndgmentH  of  God,  public  or  personal,  though 
they  ought  to  drive  us  to  God,  yet  the  heart,  unchanged,  runs  the 
further  from  God.  Do  we  not  see  it  liy  ourselves  and  other  sin- 
ners about  us  ?  They  look  not  at  all  towards  Ilim  who  sniiteSi 
much  less  do  they  retnrn ;  or  if  any  more  sifrions  thoughts  of  n9« 
turning  arise  upon  the  snrprine  of  an  affliction,  how  soon  vanish 
they,  either  the  stroke  abating,  or  the  Jieart,  by  time,  growing 
hard  and  senscflens  under  it !  Leave  Christ  out,  I  say,  and  all 
other  means  work  not  this  way  ;  neither  the  Morks  nor  the  M'ord 
of  God  sounding  daily  in  his  ear.  Return^  rctur?i.  Let  the  noise 
of  the  rod  speak  it  too,  and  both  join  together  to  mak^  the  917 
llio  louder,  yet  tlie  icicked  tcill  do  tmckedhj.    Dan.  xii    f '^ 
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COMMENT 


By  the  plirase  **  in  (yliri«t/*  I  undcrsland  all  the  supernatural 
aids  vouchsafed  and  conditionally  promised  in  the  ChriHtian  dis 
peiisation  :  and  amon^  them  the  P]Hrit  of  truth,  which  tho  world 
can  not  receive,  were  it  only  that  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth 
is  of  necessity  immediate  and  intuitive;  and  the  world  or  natural 
man  pos«ss(»s  no  higher  intuilions  than  those  of  the  pure  sense, 
which  arc  the  eulyects  of  mathematical  science.  But  aids,  ob- 
serve : — therefore,  not  by  the  will  of  man  alone ;  but  neither 
without  the  will.  The  doctrine  of  modem  Calvinism,  as  laid 
down  by  Jonathan  Kdwards  and  tho  late  Dr.  WlliamH,  which 
represents  a  will  absolutely  passive,  clay  in  the  hands  of  a  potter, 
destroys  all  will,  takes  away  its  essence  and  definition,  as  eflec- 
lually  as  in  sayin*^ — This  circle  is  square — I  should  deny  the 
fijjure  to  be  a  circle  at  all.  It  was  in  strict  consistency,  there- 
fore, that  these  writers  su])ported  the  Necessitarian  scheme,  and 
made  tho  relation  of  cause  and  eflect  tho  law  of  the  universe, 
subjecting  to  its  mechanism  the  moral  world  no  less  than  the 
material  or  physical.  It  follows  that  all  is  nature.  Thus, 
though  few  writers  use  the  term  fcfpirit  more  frequently,  they  in 
effect  deny  its  existence,  and  evacuate  the  term  of  all  its  jiroper 
meaning.  With  such  a  system  not  the  wit  of  man  nor  all  the 
theodiccs  ever  framed  by  human  ingenuity,  before  and  shice  the 
attemjit  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  can  reconcile  the  sense  of  re- 
eponsibility,  nor  the  fact  of  the  diflerencc  in  kind  between  regret 
and  remorse.  The  same  compul^jion  of  consequence  drove  the 
fathers  of  modern  (or  pseudo)  Calvinism  to  the  origination  of  ho- 
liness in  poM'cr,  of  justice  in  right  of  property,  and  whatever  other 
outrages  on  the  common  sense  and  moral  feelings  of  mankind 
they  have  sought  to  cover  mider  tlie  fair  name  of  Sovereign 
Grace. 

I  will  not  take  on  me  to  defend  sundrj'  harsh  and  inconvenient 
expressions  in  the  M'orks  of  Calvin.  Phrases  equally  strong,  and 
assertions  not  less  rash  and  startling,  are  no  rarities  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Luther :  for  catachrcsis  was  the  favorite  figure  of  speech 
ill  that  age.  But  let  not  the  o])inions  of  either  on  this  most  fun- 
damental subject  be  confounded  with  the  New-Kngland  system, 
now  entitled  Calvinistic.  The  fact  is  simply  this.  Luther  con- 
sidered the  pretensions  to  free-will  boastful,  and  beti^rsnited  tc 
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tha  "  budgo  doctora  of  the  «Stoic  Fur/'  than  to  the  prcoclicn  of 
the  Gospel,  M'hosc  nrreat  thonio  U  tlio  redemption  of  the  M'illffotn 
slaver}' ;  the  rej<toration  of  tlie  Mill  to  perfect  freedom  being  tho 
end  and  consummation  of  tho  redem])tivc  proecHs,  and  tho  same 
v'ilh  tho  entrance  of  tho  poul  into  ^Ior}%  tliat  i^,  its  union  M'ith 
Christ:  ^*  glon/*  (John  xvii.  5)  beiuf^  one  of  thonumes  or  tokens 
or  symbols  of  tlio  spiritual  Messiah.  Pronpcctively  to  this  vo 
jiro  to  understand  the  words  of  our  I/)rd,  At  that  day  ye  shall 
know  that  I  a?n  in  viy  Father ^  and  yc  in  me  (John  xiv.  20) : 
the  freedom  of  a  finite  will  being  posfiihle  under  this  condition 
only,  that  it  has  become  one  M'ith  the  will  of  God.  Now  as  tho 
diilcreuce  of  a  captive  and  enslaved  will,  and  no  M'ill  at  all,  such 
is  tho  diflerenco  between  tho  Lutheraninm  of  Calvin  and  the 
Calvinit^m  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

APIIOllISM  II. 

Lcigliton. 

There  is  nothing  in  religion  fartlicr  out  of  nature's  reach,  and 
more  remote  from  the  natural  man's  liking  and  believing,  tlian 
tho  doctrine  of  redemption  by  a  hfaviour,  and  by  a  crucified  Sa- 
viour. It  is  comparatively  easy  to  persuade  men  of  the  necessity 
of  an  amendment  of  conduct ;  it  is  moro  diflicult  to  make  them 
see  the  necessity  of  repentance  in  tho  Gospel  sense,  the  necessity 
of  a  change  in  tho  principle  of  action ;  but  to  convince  men  of 
the  necessity  of  tho  death  of  Christ  is  the  most  difficult  of  alL 
And  yet  the  first  is  but  varnish  and  whitewash  without  the  sec- 
ond; aiul  the  second  but  a  barren  notion  without  the  last. 
Alas  I  of  those  who  admit  the  doctrine  in  words,  how  large  a 
number  evade  it  in  fact,  and  empty  it  of  all  its  substance  and 
efficacy,  making  the  eflect  tho  efTicicnt  cause,  or  attributing  their 
election  to  salvation  to  suj)poscd  foresight  of  their  faith  and  obe* 
dience.  But  it  is  most  vain  to  imagine  a  faith  in  such  and  such 
men,  which,  being  foreseen  by  God,  determined  him  to  elect  them 
for  salvation :  were  it  only  that  nothing  at  all  is  fature,  or  can 
have  tliis  imagined  futurition,  but  as  it  is  decreed,  and  becausn 
it  is  decreed,  by  God  so  to  be. 

COMMENT. 

No  impartial  person,  competently  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  works  of  the  earlier  Protestant  dJ- 
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vines  at  home  and  abroad,  even  to  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reif^ 
will  deny  that  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  on  redemption  and  th#» 
natural  state  of  fallen  man,  are  in  all  essential  points  the  same 
as  those  of  Luther,  Zuin<^lins,  and  the  first  Reformers  collec- 
tively. These  dcKJtrines  have,  however,  mice  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Episcopal  Clmrch  at  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  been 
as  generally*  exchanged  for  what  is  commonly  entitled  Armin 
ianism,  but  which,  taken  as  a  complete  and  explicit  scheme  ot 
belief,  it  would  be  both  historically  and  theologically  more  accu- 
rate to  call  Grotianisni,  or  Christianity  according  to  Grotius.  The 
change  was  not,  wo  may  readily  believe,  ellectcd  without  a 
struggle.  In  the  Koniish  Church  this  latitudinarian  system,  pa- 
tronized }»y  the  Jesuits,  Mas  maniully  resisted  by  Jansenius,  Ar- 
nauld,  and  Pascal ;  in  our  own  Church  by  the  l^ishops  Davenant, 
(Sanderson,  Hall,  and  the  Archbishojis  Usshcr  and  Leighton :  and 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  preceding  Aphorism  the  Keader  has  a 
siiecimen  of  the  rea.soning.s  by  which  Leighton  strove  to  invalidate 
or  counterpoise  the  rea.<onings  of  the  iimovators. 

•  At  n  period  in  wliicli  IJisliop  Mursli  mid  Dr.  Wonlswortli  have,  by  the 
xea1ou8  on  one  bide,  been  chnr^cd  uitli  Topi^h  ]>riiiciplcs  on  ncoouut  of 
their  anti-biUiolatry,  and,  on  the  other,  the  nturdy  a<lherentd  of  the  d<>c- 
trineB  eonitnon  to  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  tlie  literal  interpreters  of  the 
Artieles  and  Homilies,  are — (I  wish  I  eouhl  say,  altogether  without  any 
fault  <»f  their  own)— regiu'ded  by  the  Clrrfry  generally  as  virtual  schisniut- 
ic8,  dividtTs  of,  though  n<»t  from,  tlie  Chureli, — it  is  t«^rving  the  cause  of 
charity  t<»  as^^ist  in  eireulatiiii^  the  ftdlowing  instruetivc  passjigc  from  the 
Life  of  l$ishop  Ilaeket,  respeetifi<^  the  disiputes  U'tweeu  the  Augustimaus, 
or  Luthero-Calviuistic  divines,  and  the  C!roti:uis  of  his  age:  in  whieh  c<»n- 
troversy  (says  his  bi«»«;rapher)  he,  Ilaeket,  "was  ever  very  nunlerate.** 

"  But  having  been  hred  uiuUt  Bishop  Davenant  ami  Dr.  AVar«l  in  Cam- 
briili^e,  he  >vas  mldi<'t«*d  t«»  their  sentiments.  Arehhishop  Usslier  wouhl 
Kiy,  thiit  Davenant  underst<HHl  those  eontrover»ies  Inrtter  than  ever  any 
man  did  since  St.  Auj^'ustine.  Jhit  he  (Hishop  Ilaeket)  used  to  say,  that  he 
w;is  sure  he  luul  three  exeellent  mtnof  his  opinion  in  this  controversy;  1. 
Tadrc  Paolo  (Father  Taul)  whose  Mter  is  extant  in  Heinsius,  anvo  160-1. 
2.  Thomas  AqHiu.is.  3.  St.  Auj^ustine.  But  besides  and  above  them  all, 
lie  btdieved  in  his  conseiencc  that  St.  Paul  was  of  the  same  mind  likewise. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  he  would  jirofess  that  he  disliked  no  Arminians  but 
8ueh  as  revile  and  defame  every  one  who  is  not  so:  and  ho  wouM  often 
c«>nuneiid  Arminius  himself  for  his  exeellent  wit  and  parts,  but  only  tax  his 
want  of  reading  and  knowledge  in  antiquity.  And  he  ever  held,  it  was  the 
foolishest  thing  in  the  world  to  say  the  Arminians  were  Popishly  inclinetl, 
when  M)  many  I>ominieans  and  Jansenists  were  rigid  followers  of  Anr;u8tin« 
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Passages  of  this  sort  are,  however  of  rare  occurrence  in 
Leifrhtoifs  works.  Happily  for  thousands,  he  was  more  usefully 
employed  in  mukin^^  his  readers  feel  that  the  doctrines  in  ques- 
tion, »:>cripturally  treated  and  taken  as  co-organized  parts  of  a 
great  organic  whole,  need  no  such  reasonings.  And  better  still 
Mould  it  have  been,  had  lie  left  tliem  altogether  for  those,  who, 
severally  detaching  the  great  features  of  Revelation  from  the 
living  context  of  Scripture,  do  by  that  very  act  destroy  their  life 
and  puriK>?e.  And  then,  like  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  spider,* 
they  become  clouded  microscopes,  to  exaggerate  aiul  distort  all 
the  other  i)arts  and  proportions.  No  oflence  then  will  be  occa- 
sione<1,  I  trust,  by  the  frank  avowal  that  I  have  given  to  the  pre- 
ceding passage  a  ])lacc  among  the  spiritual  Aphori:^ms  for  the 
sake  of  comment :  the  f<»llowing  remarks  having  been  the  first 
marginal  note  I  had  jiencilled  on  Leighton\s  pages,  and  thus  (re- 
motely, at  least),  the  occasion  of  the  present  "Work. 

Leighton,  I  observed,  throughout  his  inestimable  Work,  avoids 
all  metaphysical  views  of  Election,  relatively  to  God,  and  con- 
fines himself  to  the  doctrine  i:i  its  relation  to  man  ;  and  in  that 
sense  too,  in  which  every  Christian  may  jndgc  of  it  who  strives 
to  be  sincere  M'ith  his  own  heart.  The  follov/ing  may,  I  think, 
be  taken  as  a  safe  aiul  useful  rule  in  religious  impiiries.  Ideas, 
that  derive  their  origin  and  substance  from  the  moral  Iieing,  and 
to  the  reception  of  which  as  true  objectively  (that  is,  as  corres- 
ponding to  a  reality  out  of  the  human  mind)  we  are  detennined 
by  a  practical  interest  exclusively,  may  not,  like  theoretical  posi- 
tion.^, be  pressed  onward  into  all  their   logical  consequences. f 

in  those  p<»iiit!(:  mid  no  less  f<Hilish  to  say  that  the  Ant i-Arminions  were 
Puritans  utul  Presbyterians,  when  Ward,  und  Daveuaut,  and  Prideaux,  and 
Bruwnin:;,  those  stout  ehanipionA  f(»r  Kpi:»ooi>{ioy,  were  doeided  Auti-Annia- 
iiuis:  wliilo  Arniinius  himself  was  ever  a  Presbyterian,  llierefore  hm 
greatly  eonunended  the  ni<Hlerutiou  of  our  Chureh,  Avhich  extended  equal 
communion  to  both." 

•  Aranea  prwlh/iona.  Sec  Baker's  Microscopic  Kxperimenta, 
f  Perhaps  this  rule  may  Lo  expressed  more  intelligibly  (to  a  mathemati- 
cian at  lenfit)  thus : — Reasoning  from  finite  to  finite  on  a  basis  (»f  truth ;  also, 
reasoning  froni  infinite  to  infinite  on  a  l>:isis  of  truth, — will  always  lead 
to  truth  as  intelliiribly  as  the  la^is  on  which  such  trutlis  respectively  rest. 
While  reasoning  from  finite  to  infinite,  or  from  inlinite  to  finite,  will  lead  to 
apparent  aljsurdity  although  the  basis  be  true:  and  is  not  such  apparent 
alwurdity,  another  expression  for  "truth  uoiutelli^ible  by  a  finite  niiiuir 
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The  law  of  conscience,  and  not  the  canons  of  discursive  reason 
in<^»  must  decide  in  sucli  cases.  At  least,  the  latter  have  no 
validity,  which  the  single  veto  of  the  former  is  not  sufficient  to 
nullify.     The  most  pious  conclusion  is  here  the  most  legitimate. 

It  is  too  seldom  considered,  though  most  worthy  4)f  considera- 
tion, how  far  even  those  ideas  or  theories  of  pure  speculation, 
that  Lear  the  same  name  with  the  ohjects  of  religious  faith,  are 
indeed  the  same.  Out  of  tlie  principles  necessarily  presumed  in 
all  discursive  Ihinking,  and  which  being,  in  the  first  place,  uni- 
versal, and  secondly,  antecedent  to  every  particular  exercise  of 
the  understanding,  are  therefore  referred  to  the  reason,  the  hu- 
man mind  (wherever  its  powers  are  suflieiently  developed,  and 
its  attention  strongly  directed  to  speculative  or  tlieoretical  lu- 
quiries)  forms  certain  essences,  to  whieh  for  its  own  purposes  it 
gives  a  siut  of  notional  siil)si.<lenee.  Ilenee  they  are  called  cuiia 
rationalia :  the  conversion  of  which  in\o  entiarculiay  or  real 
objfets,  by  aid  of  the  imagination,  has  in  all  times  been  the  fruit- 
ful stock  of  empty  theories  and  mischievous  superstitions,  of  sur- 
rej)titious  premisses  and  extravagant  conclusions.  For  as  these 
substantiated  notions  were  in  many  instances  expressed  by  the 
same  terms  as  the  objects  of  religious  faith  ;  as  in  most  instances 
they  M'cre  applied,  thougli  deceptively,  to  the  explanation  of  real 
experiences ;  and  lastly,  from  the  gratifications  which  the  prido 
and  ambition  of  man  received  from  tlie  supposed  extension  of 
his  knowledge  and  insight ;  it  was  too  easily  liirgotten  or  over 
looked,  that  the  stablest  and  mo.st  indi-jpeiisable  of  these  notional 
beings  were  but  the  necessary  forms  of  thinking,  taken  abstract- 
edly :  and  that  like  the  brcadthless  lines,  depthless  surfaces,  and 
jierfect  circles  of  geomiilry,  they  subsist  wholly  and  solely  in  and 
lor  the  mind  that  contemplates  them.  'Where  the  evidence  of 
the  senses  fails  us,  and  beyond  the  precincts  of  sensible  experi- 
ence, there  is  no  reality  attributable  to  any  notion,  but  what  is 
pivcn  to  it  by  Revelation,  or  the  law  of  conscience,  or  the  ncccs- 
fiary  interests  of  morality. 

Take  an  instance : 

It  is  the  office,  and  as  it  were,  the  instinct  of  reason,  to  brinp 

a  unity  into  all  our  conceptivins  and  several  knowledges.     On  this 

all  system  depends;  and  without  this  wo  could  reflect  connect- 

e<lly  neither  on  nature  nor  our  own  minds.     Now  thi*!  is  pop«^»bIe 

oily  on  the  assumption  or  hypothesis  of  a  One  as  the  grouudTand 

jOOgie 
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oause  of  th)  universe,  and  which,  in  all  succession  and  through 
all  changes,  is  the  suhject  neither  of  time  nor  change.  The  One 
must  be  contemplated  as  eternal  and  immutable. 

Well !  the  idea,  M^hich  is  the  basis  of  religion,  commanded  by 
the  conscience  and  required  by  morality,  contains  the  same 
tniths,  or  at  least  truths  that  can  be  expressed  in  no  other  terms ; 
but  this  idea  presents  itself  to  our  mind  M'itli  additional  attri* 
butes,  and  those  too  not  ibrnicd  by  mere  abstraction  and  negation 
— witli  the  attributes  of  holine.'^s,  providence,  love,  justice,  and 
mercy.  It  comprehends,  moreover,  the  independent  (extra-mun- 
dane) existence  and  personahty  of  tlio  Supreme  One,  as  our 
Creator,  Lord,  and  Judge. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  one  ground  and  principle  of  the  universe 
(necessary  as  an  hyjiothesis,  but  having  only  a  logical  and  con- 
ditional necessity),  is  thus  raised  into  the  idea  of  the  Living  God, 
the  supremo  object  of  our  faith,  love,  fear,  and  adoration.  Re- 
ligion and  morality  do  indeed  constrain  us  to  declare  him  eternal 
and  immutable.  Ihit  if  from  the  eternity  of  the  Supreme  Being 
a  reasoner  should  deduce  the  impossibility  of  a  creation  ;  or  con- 
elude  with  Aristotle,  that  the  creation  was  co-eternal ;  or,  like 
the  later  Platouists,  should  turn  creation  into  emanation,  .and 
make  the  universe  procwd  from  the  Deity,  as  the  sunbeams  from 
the  solar  orb  ;^-or  if  from  the  divine  immutability  he  should 
infer  that  all  prayer  and  supplication  must  be  vain  and  su])er- 
stitious  ;  then  however  evident  and  logically  necessary  such  con- 
clusions may  a])pear,  it  is  scarcely  worth  our  while  to  examine, 
whether  they  are  so  or  not.  The  ])ositions  must  be  false.  For 
were  they  true,  the  idea  would  lose  the  sole  ground  of  its  reality 
It  would  1)0  no  longer  the  idea  intended  by  the  believer  in  his 
premiss — in  the  premiss,  with  which  alone  religion  and  morality 
are  concerned.  The  very  subject  of  the  discussion  would  be 
changed.  It  would  no  longer  be  the  God,  in  whom  M'e  believe  ; 
but  a  stoical  Fate,  or  the  superesseiitial  One  of  Plotiuus,  to  M*hom 
neither  intelligence,  nor  sell-consciousness,  nor  life,  nor  even  being 
can  be  attributed ;  or  lastly,  the  'World  itself,  the  indivisible  one 
and  only  substance  {substantia  una  ct  unica)  of  Spinoxa,  of 
which  all  2fftcc?iomc?ui,  all  particular  and  individual  things,  lives, 
minds,  thoughts,  and  actions  are  but  modidcations. 

Let  ihe  believer  never  be  alanned  by  objections  wholly  specula- 
tive, however  plausible  on  6i)eculative  grounds  suchr  objection! 
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may  appear,  if  he  can  but  satisfy  himself,  that  the  result  is  repug- 
nant to  tlie  dictates  of  conscience,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  in- 
terests of  morality.  For  to  bailie  the  objector  M'o  have  only  to 
demand  of  him,  by  what  right  and  under  what  autliority  he  con- 
verts a  tliouj^ht  into  a  substance,  or  asserts  the  existence  of  area] 
somewhat  corrcsi)ondin<if  to  a  notion  not  derived  from  the  experi- 
ence of  liis  senses.  It  will  be  to  no  purpose  for  him  to  answei 
liat  it  is  alejiitimate  notion.  The  notion  may  have  its  mould  in 
the  understnndinsr ;  but  its  realisation  must  be  the  work  of  the 
fancy. 

A  reflecting  reader  will  easily  apply  these  remarks  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Election,  one  of  the  stninbling  stones  in  the  ordinary  con- 
ceptions of  the  Christian  Faith,  to  which  the  Infidel  points  in 
scorn,  and  which  far  better  men  pass  by  in  silent  perplexity. 
Yet,  surely,  from  mistaken  conceptions  of  the  doctrine.  I  suppose 
the  person,  with  whom  I  am  arjruinjr,  already  so  far  a  believer, 
as  to  have  convinced  himself,  both  that  a  state  of  enduring  bliss 
is  attainable  under  certain  conditions';  and  that  these  conditions 
consist  in  his  compliance  with  the  directions  given  and  rules  pre- 
scrilicd  ill  the  Christian  Scriptures.  These  rules  he  likewise  ad 
mits  to  be  such,  that,  by  the  very  law  and  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  a  full  and  faithful  compliance  with  them  can  not 
but  have  consequences  of  some  sort  or  other.  But  these  conse- 
rpiences  are  moreover  distinctly  describtnl,  enumerated,  and  prom- 
ised in  the  same  S<'rij)tiires,  in  which  the  conditions  are  recorded  ; 
and  though  some  of  them  may  be  a])])arent  to  God  only,  yet  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  of  sucli  a  nature  that  they  can  not 
exist  unknown  to  the  individual,  in  and  i()rwliom  they  exist.  Ai 
little  ])ossible  is  it,  that  he  should  find  these  consequences  ii 
himself,  and  not  find  in  them  the  sure  marks  and  the  safe  pledget 
that  lie  is  at  the  time  in  the  right  road  to  the  life  promised  undei 
these  conditions.  Now  I  dare  assert  that  no  such  man,  however 
fervent  his  charity  and  liowever  deep  liis  humility  may  be,  can 
peruse  tlic  records  of  history  with  a  reflecting  spirit,  or  look  round 
the  world  with  an  observant  eye,  and  not  find  himself  compelltd 
to  admit,  that  all  men  are  not  on  the  right  road.  He  can  not 
help  judging  that  even  in  Christian  countries  man}, — a  fearful 
many, — have  not  their  faces  turned  toward  it. 

This  then  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact.     Now  comes  the  question. 
.  ^hall  the  believer,  who  thus  hopes  on  the  appointed  grounds  of 
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hope,  attribute  this  distinction  exclusively  to  his  own  resolves  and 
strivings,— or  if  not  exclusively,  yet  primarily  and  principally  ? 
Shall  he  refer  the  first  movements  and  preparations  to  his  own  will 
and  understanding,  and  bottom  his  claim  to  tlie  promises  on  his 
own  comparative  excellence  ?  If  not,  ii*  no  man  dare  take  thia 
honor  to  himself,  to  whom  shall  he  assign  it,  if  not  to  tiiat  Being 
in  whom  the  promise  originated,  and  on  whom  its  fulfilment  de- 
])cnds?  If  he  stop  here,  who  shall  blame  him  ?  By  what  argu- 
ment shall  his  reasoning  be  invalidated,  that  might  not  be  urged 
with  equal  force  against  any  essential  dillerence  between  obedient 
and  disobedient,  Christian  and  worldling  ; — that  would  not  imply 
that  both  sorts  alike  are,  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  sons  of  God  by 
adoption  ?  If  he  stop  here,  I  say,  who  shall  drive  him  from  his 
position  ?  For  tims  far  he  is  practically  concerned  ; — this  the 
conscience  recpiires ;  this  the  highest  interests  of  morality  demand. 
It  is  a  question  of  facts,  of  the  will  and  the  deed,  to  argue  against 
which  on  the  abstract  notions  and  possibilities  of  the  speculative 
reason,  is  as  unreasonable,  as  an  attempt  to  decide  a  question  of 
colors  by  pure  geometry,  or  to  unsettle  the  classes  and  specific 
characters  of  natural  history  by  the  doctrine  of  fluxions. 

But  if  the  selfexaminant  will  abandon  this  position,  and  ex- 
change the  safe  circle  of  religion  and  practical  reason  ibr  the 
shifting  sand-wastes  and  miraties  of  speculative  tlieology  ;  if  in- 
stead of  seeking  after  the  marks  of  Election  in  himself,  he  under- 
takes to  determine  the  ground  and  origin,  the  possibility  and  mode 
of  Election  itself  in  relation  to  God  ; — in  this  case,  and  whether 
he  does  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  curiosity,  or  from  the  ambition  of 
answering  those,  wlio  would  call  (ioil  himsflf  to  account,  why  and 
by  M'hat  right  certain  souls  were  born  in  Africa  instt*ad  of  Eng« 
land;  or  why — (seeing  that  it  is  against  all  reason  and  goodness 
to  choose  a  worse,  when,  being  omnipotent.  He  could  have  created 
a  better) — God  did  not  create  beasts  men,  and  men  angels  ;— or 
why  God  created  any  men  but  with  foreknowledge  of  their  obc- 
<!iencc,  and  left  any  occasion  for  Election  ; — In  this  case,  I  say, 
we  can  only  regret  that  the  inquirer  had  not  been  better  instruct- 
ed in  the  nature,  the  bounds,  the  true  puriK)ses  and  proper  objecta 
of  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  that  he  had  not  previously  asked 
himself,  by  what  appropriate  sense,  or  organ  of  knowledge,  he 
hoped  to  secure  an  insight  into  a  nature  Avhich  was  neither  an 
tibjeet  of  his  senses,  nor  a  part  of  his  self-consciousness  ;  and  u% 
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leave  him  to  ward  off  shadowy  spears  wi  th  the  shadow  of  a  shield, 
and  to  retaliate  the  nonsense  of  blasphemy  with  the  abraaulabra 
of  presnmplion.  lie  that  will  lly  without  wing«  must  fly  in  hia 
dreams  :  and  till  lie  awakes,  will  not  find  out  that  to  lly  in  a 
dream  is  but  to  dream  ofllyiii*^. 

Tims  then  the  doctrine  of  Kloetion  is  in  itself  a  necessary  in- 
ference from  an  undeniable  fact — necessary  at  least  for  all  who 
hold  that  the  best  of  men  are  what  they  are  through  the  grace 
of  God.  In  relation  to  the  believer  it  is  a  hope,  which  if  it  sprinof 
out  of  Christian  principles,  be  examined  by  the  tests  and  nourished 
by  the  means  jirescribed  in  Scripture,  will  become  a  lively  and  an 
assured  liope,  but  which  can  not  in  this  life  pass  into  knowledge, 
much  less  certainty  of  fore-knowledge.  The  contrary  belief  does 
indeed  make  the  article  of  Election  both  tool  and  parcel  of  a  mad 
and  mischievous  fanaticism.  liut  with  what  force  and  clearness 
does  not  the  Apostle  confute,  disclaim,  and  prohibit  the  pretence, 
treating  it  as  a  downright  contradiction  in  terms  I  See  Rom. 
viii.  21. 

But  though  I  hold  the  doctrine  handled  as  Licighton  handles 
it  (that  is  practically,  morally,  hunianly)  rational,  safe,  and  of 
essential  importance,  I  see  reasons*  resulting  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  under  v/hicli  St.  Paul  preached  and  wrote,  M'hy  a 
discreet  minister  of  the  Gospel  sliouln  avoid  the  frerpieut  use  of 
the  term,  and  express  the  meaning  in  other  words  perlectly  equiv- 
alent and  equally  Scriptural ;  lest  in  saying  truth  he  may  convey 
error. 

Had  my  purpose  been  confined  to  one  particular  tenet,  an  apol« 

•  For  example:  at  the  date  <»f  St.  Paul's  Kpislli-^,  the  ]t4>n)uii  world  may 
be  re»*einl»K'd  to  ii  inaM  in  tlu'  furnace  in  the  lirnt  moment  of  fiiHJon,  licrc  n 
Hpoek  and  there  a  Hpot  (»f  melted  metal  hhining  pin*e  and  brilliant  amid  tho 
beam  and  dross.  T«>  have  received  tho  name  of  Cliri»tian  was  a  privilege, 
11  high  and  distingninhing  favor.  No  wonder  thercf«)rc,  that  in  St.  Pnul> 
writings  the  words,  Kleet  and  Election  often,  nay,  most  often,  mean  the 
same  as  tKKa7.ov/ievot,  ecclcua^  that  is,  those  who  have  been  called  out  of  the 
worUl :  and  it  is  a  dangerotis  perversion  of  tlic  Apostle's  word  to  interpret 
it  iu  the  Bcnse,  in  wliieh  it  was  used  by  onr  Lord.  viz.  in  opposition  to  the 
called,  (.yfany  arc  called  hut  few  chosen.)  In  St.  l*aurd  sense  and  at  thai 
lime  the  believers  collectively  formed  a  small  and  select  number;  and  every 
Christian,  real  <»r  nominal,  was  »>ne  of  thtj  elect.  Add  t<M>,  that  this  amhi- 
guity  is  increased  by  the  accidental  ciremnstance,  that  the  A't/riakt  (tdei  J)o 
minicity  lj«»rd*s  Jlouhc,  k/rk ;  and  tccUua,  the  sum  total  of  the  tKKa?ovfirvoi, 
cvocolt,  called  out ;  are  l»otli  rendere<l  by  the  Bauie  word,  Church. 
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ogy  might  bo  required  for  so  lon^  a  comment.  But  the  Reader 
M'ill,  I  trust,  liave  already  perceived,  that  my  object  has  been  to 
establish  a  <;feneral  rule  oi'  interpretation  and  vindication  nppli 
cable  to  all  doetrinal  tenets*,  and  especially  to  tho  (so  called)  rays- 
tcries  of  the  Christian  Faith  :  to  provide  a  safety-lamp  for  reli- 
gious inquirers.  Now  this  I  find  in  the  principle,  that  all  re- 
vealed truths  arc  to  be  judged  of  by  us,  so  far  only  as  they  are 
possible  subjects  of  human  conception,  or  grounds  of  practice,  or 
in  some  way  connected  with  our  moral  and  spiritual  interests. 
In  order  to  have  a  reason  for  forming  a  judgment  on  any  given 
article,  we  must  be  sure  that  wc  possess  a  reason,  by  and  accord- 
ing to  which  a  judgment  may  be  Ibrmcd.  Now  in  respect  of  all 
truths,  to  which  a  real  independent  existence  is  assigned,  and 
which  yet  are  not  contained  in,  or  to  be  imagined  under,  any 
form  of  space  or  time,  it  is  strictly  demonstrable,  that  the  hmnan 
reason,  considered  abstractly,  as  the  source  of  positive  science  and 
theoretical  insight,  is  not  such  a  reason.  At  the  utmost,  it  has 
only  a  negative  voice.  In  other  Avords,  nothing  can  be  allowed 
as  true  for  the  human  mind,  which  directly  contradicts  this  rea- 
son. But  even  here,  before  we  admit  the  exi.stencc  of  any  such 
contradiction,  we  must  be  careful  to  ascertain,  that  thcro  is  no 
equivocation  in  play,  that  two  dillerent  subjects  arc  not  eon- 
founded  umler  one  and  tho  same  word.  A  striking  instance  of 
this  has  been  adduced  in  the  diflerencc  between  the  notional  One 
of  the  Ontologist.'>,  and  the  idea  of  tho  living  God. 

But  if  not  the  abstract  or  speculative  reason,  and  yet  a  reafon 
there  must  be  in  order  to  a  rational  belief — then  it  must  be  tho 
practical  reason  of  man,  comprehending  the  will,  the  conscience, 
the  moral  being  with  its  inseparable  interests  and  afleclions— 
that  reason,  namely,  which  is  the  organ  of  wisdom^  and,  an  far 
as  man  is  concerned,  the  source  oi*  living  and  actual  truths*. 

From  these  premisses  we  may  further  deduce,  that  every  doe- 
trine  is  to  be  interpreted  in  reference  to  those,  to  whom  it  has 
been  revealed,  or  who  have  or  have  had  the  m'^ans  of  knowing 
or  hearing  tho  same.  For  instance :  the  doctrine  that  (herds  nf 
name  binder  heaven,  bt/  tehich  a  man  can  he  saved,  but  the  fiame 
of  Jesus.  If  tho  word  here  rendered  name,  maybe  understood— 
(as  it  well  may,  and  as  in  other  texts  it  must  be) — as  nicaaiug 
tlie  power,  or  origiiuitiug  cause,  I  see  no  obj(X*tion  on  Iho  part  of 
the  practii*al  reason  to  our  belief  of  the  declaration  v\  iL«  \('liole 
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extent.     It  is  true  universally  or  not  true  at  all.     If  there  U 
any  redemptive  power  not  contained  in  the  power  of  Jesus,  then 
Jesus  is  not  the  Kedeoiner  :  not  the  lledcerner  of  the  world,  not 
the  Jesus,  that  is,  Saviour  of  mankind.     But  if  with  TertuUian 
and  Au<rustine  we  make  the  text  as.sert  tlie  condemnation  and 
misery  of  all  who  are  not  Christians  hy  Baptism  and  explicit  be 
lief  in  tlie  revelation  of  the  ICcw  Covenant — then,  I  say,  tlie  doc- 
trine is  true  to  all  intents  and  purposes.     It  is  true,  in  every  re- 
s|)ect,  in  which  any  pra<*lical,  moral,  or  spiritual  interest  or  eni 
can  be  connected  with  its  trulli.     It  is  true  iji  respect  to  every 
man  who  has  had,  or  who  miirht  have  had,  the  Gospel  preached 
to  iiim.     It  is  true  and  ohh'<;atory  for  every  Christian  commnnity 
and  li>r  every  individual   hehever,  wlierever  the  opjiortunity  is 
allorded  of  si^readinn^  the  li^ht  of  the  (lospel,  and  makin<^  known 
tlie  name  of  the  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer.     Tor  even  thou^^h 
the  uninibrmed  Heathens  should  not  perish,  the  guilt  of  their  per- 
ishing will  attach  to  those  who  not  only  had  no  certainty  of  their 
safety,  but  who  are  commanded  to  act  on  the  sujiposition  of  the 
contrary,     l^ut  if,   on  the  other  hand,  a  theological  dogmatist 
should  attempt  to  persuade  me  that  tliis  text  was  intended  to 
civc  us  an  historical  knowledge  of  God's  future  actions  and  deal- 
ings— and  for  the  gratification  of  our  curiosity  to  inform  us,  that 
JSocrates  and  Thocion,  together  with  all  the  savages  in  the  woods 
and  wilds  of  Africa  and  America,  will  be  sent  to  keep  company 
with  the  Devil  and  liis  angels  in  everlasting  torments — I  should 
remind  him,  that  the  pur|K)se  of  Scripture  was  to  teach  us  our 
duty,  not  to  enable  us  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  souls  of  our  lel- 
IciW-creatures. 

One  other  instance  Mill,  I  trust,  prevent  all  misconception  of 
iny  meaning.  I  am  clearly  convinced,  that  the  Scriptural  and 
only  true*  idea  of  God  will,  in  its  development,  be  found  to  in- 
volve the  idea  of  the  Triimity.  But  I  am  likewise  convinced  that 
previously  to  the  promulgation  of  the  (iospel  the  doctrine  had  no 
claim  on  the  faith  of  mankind  :  though  it  might  have  been  a  Ic- 
jrilimate  contemj»lation  for  a  speculative  jdiilosopher,  a  theoreni 
in  mela])hysics  valid  in  the  Schools. 

•  Or,  I  may  add,  any  idea  which  doo-j  not  oitlier  identify  the  Crouton  with 
tbecM'eution;  or  else  represent  the  Supreme  Deiii^  us  u  mere  imperftocal 
liBw  or  ordo  ordinani,  difTeriug  frcm  the  hiwof  j^ruvitation  only  by  it«  uui- 
v«^Mdily. 
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I  form  a  certain  notion  in  my  mind,  and  say  :  This  is  what  1 
understand  by  the  term,  God.  From  books  and  conversation  I 
find  that  the  learned  generally  connect  the  same  notion  with  the 
same  word.  I  then  apply  the  mles  laid  down  by  the  masters  of 
logic,  for  the  involution  and  evolution  of  terms,  and  prove  (to  as 
many  as  agree  with  me  in  my  premisses)  that  the  notion,  God, 
involves  the  notion,  Trinity.  I  now  pass  out  of  the  Schools,  and 
enter  into  discourse  with  some  friend  or  neighljor,  unversed  in 
the  formal  sciences,  unused  to  the  process  of  abstraction,  ncith(*r 
logician  nor  metaphysician  ;  but  sensible  and  single-minded,  an 
Israelite  iiulccd,  trusting  in  the  IahuI  Gtnl  of  his  fathers,  even 
the  (iod  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacoli,  If  I  speak  of  (i chI 
to  him,  what  will  he  understand  me  to  be  speaking  of?  What 
iocs  he  mean,  and  suppose  me  to  mean,  by  the  word  ?  An  ac- 
cident or  product  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  or  an  abstraction  which 
the  liuman  mind  forms  by  reflecting  oji  its  own  thoughts  and 
forms  of  thinking  ?  No.  By  God  he  understands  me  to  mean 
an  existing  and  self-subsisting  reality,^  a  real  and  personal  Bcin;^ 

*  I  have  elsewhere  reiimt'ked  on  the  assistance  which  those  that  Liljor 
after  distinct  Cdiiccptions  would  receive  fiom  the  reititro<luction  of  the  terms 
ohjrctive  niid  Hnftjecthe^  oftjectlve  and  suhjtctive  realitt/,  und  the  like,  as  sub- 
btitutes  for  real  niid  notional,  und  to  the  excluision  of  the  false  antitfirniB 
between  real  and  ideal.  For  the  student  in  tlmt  noblest  of  the  sciences,  the 
hcire  teipsum,  the  advantage  would  Im;  especially  great.  Tlio  fev/  seutencea 
that  follow,  iu  illustration  of  the  terms  here  advocated,  will  not,  I  trust,  be 
a  waste  of  the  reader's  time.  • 

The  eoh'hnited  Kuler  having  demonstrated  certain  properties  of  arrlies, 
adds :  **  All  experience  is  in  eontnuliction  to  this ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for 
diMihtin;C  its  trutli.**  'J1ie  words  siMind  paradoxical ;  but  mean  no  more  tluin 
this — that  the  niatlKMnatieal  properties  of  figure  and  space  arc  n«>t  less  cer- 
tainly tlic  properties  of  figure  and  space  lHH%'iuse  they  can  never  l>o  jH*rfeetly 
realized,  in  W(mmI,  stone,  or  iron.  Now  this  assertion  of  Kuler's  might  lie 
exprcsseil  at  once,  briefly  and  simply,  by  savinjj,  that  the  properties  in  ques- 
tion were  subjectively  true,  thouj^h  not  objectively— or  tliut  the  matbemat* 
ical  arch  possessed  a  subjective  reality,  though  ineapable  of  Ix'ing  realized 

'>bjectively, 

hi  like  nuunuir,  if  I  had  to  cxpr<>ss  my  conviction  (hat  space  was  not  Itsell 
u  thing,  but  a  mode  or  form  of  perceiving,  or  the  inward  ground  imd  c<»n« 
dttion  in  the  percipient,  in  conscrpience  <»f  which  things  nro  seen  ns  ont« 
ward  and  co-existing,  I  convey  this  at  once  by  the  wonis :— Space  is  sulv 
JiH'tive,  or  space  is  real  in  and  for  tlu^  ;ud»ject  alone. 

If  I  am  asked,  \Vhy  n«»t  say,  in  and  ft>r  the  mind,  which  every  one  wouhi 
and«rstard'  I  rf ply :  We  know  indeed,  that  all  minds  nro  ff>nbjeets;  but 

VOL.  I.  K 
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-—even  the  Person,  tlie  I  am,  yrho  8cut  Moses  to  his  forefathers  in 
Egypt.  Of  tlio  actual  exi»tcnce  of  this  Divine  Bein^  ho  has  the 
same  liistorical  OKsuninco  as  of  tlieirs  ;  coiiftrincd  indeed  hy  tlio 
lK)()k  of  Nature,  as  soon  iind  as  far  as  that  stronger  and  better 
li;;ht  has  taught  him  to  road  and  construe  it — confirmed  by  it,  1 

arc  by  no  means  certain  tliat  all  subjectB  arc  minds.  For  a  mind  is  a  sub- 
ject that  knows  itself,  or  a  subject  tluit  h  its  own  (»Ujeet.  Tlie  inward  prin- 
ei[)le  of  growth  and  individual  form  in  every  seed  and  plant  is  a  suhjeetf  and 
without  any  exertion  of  poetic  privih'ge,  poets  may  speak  of  the  h<»uI  of  the 
flower.  IJut  the  man  would  be  a  dreamer,  who  otherwi.Hc  than  poetically 
should  speak  of  roses  and  lilies  as  self-conscious  subjects.  Lristly,  by  the 
a:*siiitauce  of  the  terms,  Object  and  Subject,  tlius  used  as  correspondent  op- 
posit  es,  or  as  ncfjativc  and  positive  in  physics, — (for  example,  negative  and 
p(»i»itivc  electricity) — we  may  arrive  at  the  distinct  import  and  proper  use 
i»f  the  strangely  misused  won],  Idea.  And  as  the  forms  of  lo;;ic  are  all  bor- 
rowe<l  from  ^ceometry— {r(/^V/?i//^'/)  dhmrftva  formas  tuns  aive  canonaarf' 
..ff/  nh  intuitu) — I  may  be  permitted  then'»c  to  elucidate  nty  present  mean 
ing.  Kvery  line  may  b**,  and  by  the  ancient  ^e(»mctricians  was,  constderc'd 
lis  a  j>oint  produced,  the  two  extremes  U'ing  its  ]>oles,  while  the  point  it- 
self remains  in,  or  is  at  least  representtNl  by,  the  mid  ]>ojnt.  the  indilftircnee 
uf  the  two  p<des,  or  correlative  oppo»ites.  I/ogieally  applied,  the  two  ex« 
tremcs  or  poles  arc  named  thctis  and  antithmis.    Thus  in  the  line, 

I 
T A 

wc  have  T=tfu8ig,  A^aniithesift,  and  l=pHiicttim  indiffcrens  sive  amphv 
tericunif  which  latter  is  to  be  conceived  as  both  in  as  far  as  it  may  be  either 
of  the  two  former.  Ol>servc:  not  bi»th  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  rela- 
tion :  for  this  would  be  the  identity  of  T  and  A,  not  the  indifference ;  but 
so,  that  relatively  to  A,  I  is  equal  to  T,  and  relatively  to  T,  it  becomes = 
A.  For  the  purposes  of  the  universal  Xoetic,  in  which  wc  require  terma 
of  most  comprehension  and  least  specific  import,  the  Noetic  Pentad  might, 
perhaps,  be,— 

1.  Prothchis. 
2.  TAcMii,  4.  Mcbotheais,  3.  Antithesis 

6.  Sifnthcsif:. 

Prothesiit, 
Sum. 

Tfietia.  Mesothesix,  Antithesis 

Res,  Agere.  Ago,  Potior. 

St/nthesiti. 

Agens, 

1.  Verb  8ub8tantive=ProM«t*,  as  exprcsslDg  the  identity  or  co-iohcreoe« 
of  act  and  being. 

2.  Sul)5tantive=77«f«i«,  expressing  being.     3.  yerh=zAntiihesis,  express 
ing  act.    4.  JnfimtWe ■:=  Afesothe^i s,  m  being  either  substantive  ^vf>i^5A 
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gay,  but  not  derived  irorn  it.  Now  liy  wliut  ri^ht  can  I  require 
thirt  man — (and  ol'  Kuch  men  the  p^reat  majority  of  Koriuun  lie* 
lieverH  couHlHled  jireviou.Mly  to  the  li^^lit  of  tlio  (JoM|»el)— to  re* 
reive  a  notion  of  mino,  \vho]|y  alien  from  \i\h  InibitM  of  thinking 
beeauHe  it  may  be  logieally  deduced  from  anotbcr  notion,  >vilh 
>vbich  he  was  ahnost  an  little  acquainted,  and  not  at  all  concern- 

l)«»th  at  onco,  only  in  (]in4.'rcrit  r«?latioim.  5,  l*artir»ijiIc=*S'yM//irm.  Tliuiip 
III  cliHiiiiitryy  Biil|)liurc't(M|  liydro^fn  in  an  a<'id  ri'lativcly  to  tlio  nioro  ))fiw« 
ci'fiil  alkalis,  and  an  alkali  relatively  to  a  iH^wcrful  nei<l.  Yet  one  otli^r 
*'en)ark,  and  I  pas.s  to  the  question.  In  order  to  render  the  e^inj^tructi'iis 
of  pure  niatheiiuities  applieulilo  to  philosi»phy,  the  Pytha<^orean9, 1  imagine, 
representcil  the  line  ju*  i;enerateil,or,  as  it  were,  railiuted,  by  a  p<»int  not  c«»n- 
t:iin<>(l  in  the  lino,  but  independent,  and  (in  the  L'in;^ia;;e  of  that  ScIukiI) 
transcendent  to  all  pHnluetinn,  whieh  it  esiusod  but  did  ih»t  partake  in.  /a- 
i'it,  noH  paliinr.  Thin  wan  the  pmirtum  invhlhiit  ft  pranuppwtitHm  :  aiKl 
in  tluA  Avay  the  I'ythnt^oreanH  guarded  a^ain»t  the  error  of  l'anthei}«inf  into 
whieh  the  later  Seh<MtI.H  f4*ll.  'J'lu*  asrtinnption  of  thin  p<iint  I  e;dl  the  lov^ienl 
proihrsis.  We  have  now  therefore  four  relationn  of  tlitMi^ht  expref(N«Ml:  1, 
J'rot/i/Hin,  <»r  the  identity  of  T  and  A,  whieh  in  neither,  beeaiifie  in  it,  ah  tlt« 
transerndcni  of  Ixith,  lioth  are  eontained  and  exi^t  aH  one.  Taken  almdiito- 
ly,  thi.s  finds  itH  applieatiiMi  in  the  Supreme  J{ein^  ahMie,  the  ]*ythii|^or4*nn 
THrach/n;  the  inetFable  name,  to  whieh  no  ima^^etiin  Ik;  attached ;  the  point, 
which  has  no  (real)  opposite  or  eounterpiint.  JJut  relatively  taken  and  in- 
adequately, the  j(ei*niinal  pr»wer  i»f  every  seetl  might  be  generalized  under 
the  relation  of  Identity.  2.  Tfush,  or  ]H)siti<»n.  3.  AntiihcsiM,  or  opiMwi- 
tion.  4.  IndlflTcrence.  To  whieh  when  we  adtl  the  SynUicgU  or  eomposition, 
in  its  several  forms  oi  cqnUibr'unn^  as  in  quiescent  electricity;  of  neutrali- 
zation, as  of  oxyjjon  and  hydrogen  in  water  ;  and  of  predominance,  as  of 
hydrogen  and  carlx>n,  with  hydrogen  predominant,  in  pure  alcohol ;  or  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  with  the  comparative  predominance  of  the  carbon,  id 
oil;  wo  complete  the  live  most  general  forms  <»r  prectmcept ions  of  con- 
structive logic. 

And  now  tor  the  answer  to  the  (picstion.  what  is  an  Llea,  if  it  uieaa 
neither  an  impression  on  the  senses,  nor  a  definite  ci>nception,  nor  an  al>- 
t>traet  notion  \  (And  if  it  docs  mean  any  one  of  these,  the  word  is  super- 
fluous :  and  while  it  remains  undetermined  which  of  these  is  meant  by  the 
word,  or  whether  it  \a  not  whieh  y«iu  please,  it  is  worse  than  8ui>erfluous.) 
Hut  supposing  the  word  to  have  a  meaning  of  its  own,  what  dm^s  it  mean  f 
What  is  an  Llea?  In  answer  to  this  I  eonmienee  with  the  alwolutely  Real 
M  the  profhrsh :  the  8ul)j(»etively  Real  as  the  thrnln  ;  the  objectively  U«*nl 
as  the  antithrsin ;  and  I  aflirm,  that  Idea  is  the  indifference  of  the  two— «i» 
namely,  that  if  it  be  conceived  as  in  the  subject,  the  idea  is  an  object,  nnd 
possesses  objective  truth ;  but  if  in  an  objeet,  it  is  then  a  subject,  and  \m 
necessarily  thought  of  as  exercising  the  powers  of  a  subject.  Tims  an  idea 
coneeive<l  as  siibsistiuir  in  an  (»bjeet  liecomed  a  law:  and  a  law  eontemphitorj 
mibjeetively  in  a  mind  is  an  ideic 
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ed  ?  Grant  for  a  moment,  tliat  the  latter  (that  is,  the  notion 
witli  wliioh  I  first  set  out)  as  soon  as  it  is  combined  with  the  as- 
surance of  a  corresponding  reality  becomes  identical  with  the  true 
and  eflectivc  Idea  of  God  I  (Jrant,  that  in  thus  realizin<r  the  no- 
tion I  am  warranted  by  revelation,  the  law  of  conscience,  and 
the  interests  and  neco:?sities  of  my  moral  being  I  Yet  by  what 
authority,  l)y  what  inducement,  am  I  entitled  to  attach  the  same 
reality  to  a  second  notion,  a  notion  drawn  from  a  notion  ?  It  is 
evident,  that  if  I  have  the  same  ri<;^ht,  it  must  be  on  the  same 
proiuids.  Jtevelation  must  have  assured  it,  my  conscience  re- 
quired it-— or  in  some  Avay  or  other  I  nnist  have  an  interest  in 
this  belief  It  must  concern  me,  as  a  moral  and  responsible  be- 
in  j(.  Now  these  jrrounds  were  (irst  ♦riven  in  the  redemption  of 
mankind  by  Christ,  the  Saviour  and  Mediator  :  and  by  the  utter 
incompatibility  of  these  oflices  with  a  mere  creature.  On  the 
tloctriue  of  liedeniptioii  depends  the  iiiith,  the  duty,  of  believing 
in  the  divinity  of  our  I^)rd.  And  this  again  is  the  strongest 
ground  ibr  the  reality  of  that  Idea,  in  which  alone  this  divinity 
can  be  received  without  breach  of  the  faith  in  the  unity  of  the 
(iodhead.  But  such  is  the  Idea  of  the  Trinity.  Strong  as  the 
motives  are  that  induce  me  to  defer  the  full  discussion  of  this 
^'reat  article  of  the  Christian  Creed,  I  can  not  withstand  the  re- 
quest of  .several  divines,  whose  situation  aiul  extensive  services 
entitle  them  to  the  utmost  deference,  tliat  I  should  so  far  deviate 
frcun  my  fii-st  intention  as  at  least  to  indicate  the  point  on  Miiich 
I  .«tand,  and  to  prevent  the  misconception  of  my  purpose  :  as  if  I 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  for  a  truth  which  men  couhl  bo 
called  on  to  believe  by  mere  force  of  reasoning,  independently  of 
any  positive  Kevelation.  Now  though  it  might  1)C  sullicient  to 
hay,  that  I  rejiard  the  very  phrase,  **  Revealed  Ileligion,"  as  a 
plrouasm,  inasuuu'h  as  a  religion  not  revealed  is,  inmy  jiidgmcnt, 
no  religion  at  all  ;  I  have  no  objection  to  announce  more  particu- 
larly and  distinctly  what  I  do  and  what  I  do  not  maintain  on  this 
point  :  providt'd  that  in  the  following  paragrajih,  with  this  view 
inserted,  the  Header  will  look  for  nothing  more  than  a  plain  state- 
ment of  my  opinions.  The  grounds  on  which  they  rest,  and  the  ar- 
guments by  which  they  are  to  be  vindicated,  are  ibr  another  place. 
I  hold  then,  it  is  true,  that  all  the  so  called  demonstrations 
of  a  God  cither  prove  too  little,  as  that  from  the  order  and  appa- 
rent pur(>ose  in  nature ;  or  too  much,  namely,  that  the  World  ia 
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itself  God:  or  they  clandestinely  involve  the  concluBion  in 
the  premisses,  passing  ofl'  the  mere  analysis  or  explication  of 
an  assertion  for  the  proof  of  it, — a  species  of  logical  legerde- 
main not  unlike  that  of  tlic  jugglers  at  a  fair,  who  putting 
into  their  mouths  what  seems  to  bo  a  walnut,  draw  out  a  scoro 
yards  of  ribbon — as  in  the  postulate  of  a  First  Cause.  And 
lastly,  in  ail  these  demonstrations  the  demonstrators  presuppose 
the  idea  or  a  conception  of  a  God  without  being  able  to  authenti- 
cate it,  that  is,  to  give  an  account  whence  they  obtained  it. 
For  it  is  clear,  that  the  proof  first  mentioned  and  the  most 
natural  and  convincing  of  all — (the  cosmological,  I  mean,  or 
that  from  the  order  in  nature) — presupposes  the  ontological— — 
that  is,  the  proof  of  a  God  from  the  necessity  and  necessary  ol>- 
jectivily  of  the  Idea.  If  the  latter  can  assure  us  of  a  God  as  an 
existing  reality,  the  former  will  go  far  to  jirove  his  power,  wis- 
<lom,  and  benevolence.  All  this  I  liold.  Dut  I  also  hold,  tliat 
this  truth,  the  hardest  to  demonstrate,  is  the  one  which  of  all 
others  least  needs  to  be  defiionst rated  ;  that  though  there  may 
be  no  conclusive  demonstrations  of  a  good,  wise,  living,  and  per- 
sonal God,  there  arc  so  many  convincing  reasons  ibr  it,  within 
and  without — a  grain  of  sand  sufTicing,  and  a  whole  universe  at 
hand  to  echo  the  decision  I — that  for  every  mind  not  devoid  of 
all  reason,  and  desperately  conscience-proof,  the  truth  which  it  ia 
the  least  possible  to  prove,  it  is  little  less  than  im]K)ssiblo  not  to 
believe  ; — only  indeed  just  so  much  short  of  impossible,  as  to  leave 
some  room  for  the  will  and  the  moral  election,  and  thereby  to  keep 
it  a  truth  of  religion,  and  the  possible  subject  of  a  commandment.* 

*  In  a  lottor  to  a  frioiul  on  tlic  inatlioinntical  Atheists  of  the  French  ReTo- 
lution,  La  Lnndc  and  others,  or  rather  on  a  young  man  of  ilistinguishcil  abil- 
itiesi,  bnt  lui  avowed  and  proselyting  partisan  of  their  tenets,  I  concluded 
with  these  words:  **  The  niiui  who  will  Wlievc  nothing  but  by  force  of  <le- 
monstrativc  evidence — (even  thoui^li  it  is  strictly  demonstruble  tluit  the 
dcninustrabih'ty  required  would  e<»unterveno  all  the  purposes  of  the  truth 
iu  question,  nil  that  rendi*r  the  belief  of  the  same  desinil)le  or  obligatory  V—* 
is  not  iu  a  state  of  mind  to  be  reasoned  with  on  any  suhject.  But  if  he  fur 
tlier  denies  the  fact  o{  the  law  of  conscience,  and  the  essential  ditfercncc  be 
twcen  right  and  wroni;,  I  confess  he  puzzles  nic.  I  can  not  without  grost 
inconsistency  appeal  to  liis  consoienee  and  moral  sense,  or  I  should  ndmoni^K 
him  that,  as  nn  honest  man,  lie  ou«;ht  to  advertise  himself  with  a  Cavcte  owt- 
fUi!  Scchis  sum.  And  as  an  lioncst  man  myself,  I  dare  not  advise  him  on 
prudential  grounds  to  keep  his  opinions  secret,  lest  I  should  make  myself 
his  rccomplicf ,  and  be  helping  him  on  with  a  wrap  rascal'* 
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On  this  account  I  do  not  demand  of  a  Deist,  that  ho  should 
adopt  the  doclriiie  of  the  Triiiily.  For  be  mi<^h;  very  w**!!  bo 
justified  in  rcj>lyin<r,  that  he  rejected  the  doctrine  not  because  it 
ronhl  not  be  dcmons^t rated y  nor  yet  on  the  score  of  any  incompre- 
hensibilities and  seeming  contradictions  tliat  might  be  objected  to 
it,  as  knowing  that  those  might  be,  and  in  fact  liad  beon,  urged 
vith  equal  force  against  a  jK^rsonal  God  under  any  form  capable 
of  loYfc  and  veneration  ;  but  because  he  had  not  tlie  same  theo- 
retical necessity,  the  same  interests  and  instincts  of  reason  for  the 
one  hypotliesis  as  for  the  other.  It  is  not  enougli,  the  Deist  might 
justly  say,  that  there  is  no  cogent  reason  why  I  should  7tot  be- 
lieve the  Tri:iity ;  you  must  sliow  me  some  cogent  reason  wliy  I 
bhould. 

But  the  case  is  quite  dillerent  with  a  Christian,  who  accepts 
the  h?enptures  as  the  word  of  God,  yet  refuses  his  assent  to  the 
plainest  declaijitions  of  these  fclcriptures,  and  explains  away  the 
most  express  texts  into  metaphor  and  hyperbole,  because  tlie  lit- 
eral and  obviouj  interpretation  is  (according  to  his  notions)  ab- 
surd and  contrary  to  reason.  lie  is  bound  to  show,  tliat  it  is  so 
in  any  sense,  not  equally  applicable  to  the  texts  asserting  the 
being,  infinity,  and  personality  of  God  the  Father,  the  Eternal 
ftud  Omnipresent  One,  who  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
And  the  more  is  he  boinid  to  do  this,  and  the  greater  is  my  right 
to  demand  it  of  him,  because  the  doctrine  of  Redemption  from  sin 
supplies  the  Christian  with  motives  and  reasons  for  the  divinity 
of  the  lledcemer  far  more  concerning  and  coercive  subjectively, 
that  is,  in  the  economy  of  liis  own  soul,  than  are  all  the  induce- 
ments that  can  influence  the  Deist  objectively,  that  is,  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  nature. 

Do  I  then  utterly  exclude  the  specuhitive  reason  from  theology? 
No  I  It  is  its  oflicc  and  rightful  privilege  to  determine  on  the 
negative  truth  of  whatever  we  are  required  to  believe.  The  doc- 
trine must  not  contradict  any  universal  principle  :  for  this  would 
be  a  doctrine  that  contradicted  itself.  Or  philosophy  ?  No.  It 
may  be  and  has  been  the  ser\'ant  and  pioneer  of  faith  by  con- 
vincing the  mind  that  a  doctrine  is  cogitable,  that  the  soul  can 
present  the  idea  to  itself;  and  that  if  we  determine  to  contem- 
plate, or  think  of,  the  subject  at  all,  so  and  in  no  other  form  can 
this  be  efiected.  So  far  are  both  logic  and  philosophy  to  be  re- 
oeived  and  trusted.     But  the  duty,  and  in  some  cases  and  fof 
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some  persons  even  the  right,  of  thinking  on  subjects  beyond  tho 
bounds  of  sensible  experience  ;  the  grounds  of  the  real  truth  ;  the 
life,  the  substance,  the  hope,  the  love,  in  one  word,  the  faith;— 
these  are  derivatives  from  the  practical,  moral,  and  spiritual  na- 
ture and  being  of  man. 

APHORISM  IIL 

Burnet  and  Ooleridga 

That  Religion  is  designed  to  improve  the  nature  and  facultiea 
of  man,  in  order  to  the  right  governing  of  our  actions,  to  the 
securing  the  peace  and  progress,  external  and  internal,  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  communities,  and  lastly,  to  the  rendering  us  capa- 
ble of  a  more  perfect  state,  entitled  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  which 
the  present  life  is  probationary — this  is  a  truth,  which  all  who 
have  truth  only  in  view,  will  receive  on  its  own  evidence.  If 
such  then  be  the  main  end  of  religion  altogether  (the  improve- 
ment namely  of  our  nature  and  faculties),  it  is  plain,  that  every 
part  of  religion  is  to  be  judged  by  its  relation  to  this  main*  end. 
And  since  the  Christian  scheme  is  religion  in  its  most  perfect  and 
efleclive  form,  a  revealed  religion,  and,  therefore,  in  a  special 
sense  proceeding  from  that  Being  who  made  us  and  knows  what 
we  are,  of  course  therefore  adapted  to  the  needs  and  capabilities 
of  human  nature  ;  nothing  can  be  a  part  of  this  holy  Faith  that 
i«  not  duly  proj)ortioned  to  this  end. 

COMMENT. 

This  Aphorism  should  be  borne  in  mind,  whenever  a  theologi- 
cal resolve  is  proposed  to  us  as  an  article  of  faith.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  determinations  passed  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  concern- 
ing the  absolute  decrees  of  God  in  connection  with  his  omnia* 
cienco  and  foreknowledge.  Or  take  the  decision  in  the  Council 
of  Trent  on  Transubstantiation,  founded  on  the  diderence  between 
its  two  kinds  ;  the  one  in  which  both  the  substance  and  the  acci* 
dents  are  changed,  the  same  matter  remaining — as  in  the  conver* 
sion  of  water  into  wine  at  Cana  :  the  other,  in  which  the  matter 
and  the  substance  are  changed,  the  accidents  remaining  unaltered 
as  in  the  Eucharist — this  latter  being  Transubstantiation  par 
eminence  :^ — ^and  further  that  it  is  indispensable  to  a  saving  faith 

*  idea  pcrmasnm  temper  in  EeeleBia   Dei  fuit,  idqxie  nunc  denua 

faneta  hae  Si/nodus  declarat,  per  comecrationem  panis  ei  vini  conver^ianewm 
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carefully  to  distinguish  the  one  kind  from  the  other,  and  to  believe 
both,  and  to  believe  the  necessity  of  believing  both  in  order  to 
salvation  I  For  each  of  these  extra-Scriptural  articles  of  faith 
tlie  preceding  Aphorism  supplies  a  safe  criterion.  Will  the  belief 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  any  of  my  moral  or  intellectual  facul- 
ties ?  But  l>efore  I  can  be  convinced  that  a  faculty  will  be  im- 
proveJ,  I  must  be  assured  that  it  exists.  On  all  these  dark  say- 
ings, therefore,  of  Dort  or  Trent,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  ask,  by 
wliat  faculty,  organ,  or  inlet  of  knowledge,  we  are  to  assure  our- 
selves that  the  words  mean  anything,  or  corresjwnd  to  any  object 
out  of  our  own  mind  or  even  in  it :  unless  indeed  the  mere  crav- 
ing and  striving  to  think  on,  after  all  the  materials  for  thinking 
have  been  exhausted,  can  be  called  an  object.  AVhen  a  number 
of  trust-worthy  persons  assure  me,  that  a  portion  of  fluid  which 
they  saw  to  be  water,  by  some  change  in  the  fluid  itself  or  in 
their  senses,  suildenly  acquired  the  color,  taste,  smell,  and  exhil- 
arating properly  of  wine,  I  perfectly  imderstand  what  they  tell 
nie,  and  likewise  by  what  faculties  they  might  have  come  to  tlio 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  But  if  any  one  of  the  number,  not  satis- 
fied with  my  acquiescence  in  the  I'act,  should  insist  on  my  believ- 
ing tliat  the  matter  remained  the  same,  the  substance  and  the 
accidents  having  been  removed  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  diiler 
cut  substance  with  dillerent  accidents,  I  must  entreat  his  permis- 
sion to  wait  till  I  can  discover  in  myself  any  faculty,  by  which 
there  can  be  presented  to  me  a  matter  distingiu'shable  from  acci- 
dents, and  a  substance  that  is  dillerent  from  both.  It  is  true,  I 
liave  a  faculty  of  articulation  ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  be 
improved  by  my  using  it  for  the  formation  of  words  without 

Jirri  UdiuB  fiiibstayituc  panU  in  tubstanltam  corj)oriB  ChrM  Domini  nostri, 
tl  foiiuB  BuhhUtntifC  vini  in  substantiam  sanguinis  fJmi,'^Hi!»fi,  xii.  c.  4. 

7<>/m«— <•<  iiitrijer  Cftristus  mb  panis  specie,  ct  sub  quavis  ipsiui  ttpeciei 
parlr,  toius  item  nub  vini  tpecie,  ct  sub  ejus  partibtta  exiatit. — lb.  c.  3. 

*SV  quia  dixerit,  in  aacro&ancto  Kuchariatioi  Sacramento  rcmanere  aubatan- 
tiam  pania  ct  vini  una  cum  corporc  et  aangninc  Dofnini  ffoitri  Jcau  Chriati, 
nrgaveritqne  mirabilem  illam  ct  ainynlarem  eonvcraionem  totiua  aubhtaniia 
j)fuilain  corj)ua,*U  totiua  aubataniitc  vini  in  aanguinemy  manentibna  duntaxal 
tpcnibua  pania  el  vini;  quam  quidtm  cotivcrsioncm  Catholica  Ec<lcaia 
Urananubatantiationem  appellat — Annthima  ait. — lb.  Can.  12. 

Si  quia  nrgavcritf  in  vencrabili  Sacramento  Euchariatitr.  hub  unaquaqui 
specie,  it  tub  ainpdia  cvjuaque  apicici  partibua,  aeparatione  facta^  totum 
Christum  contineri — Anathnna  ait, — Ih.  (-nn,  8. — Ed. 
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rneaininfir,  or  at  best,  for  the  utterance  of  thoughts,  that  mean  only 
the  act  of  so  tliiuking,  or  of  tr}'ing  so  to  think.  But  the  end  of 
religion  is  the  improvement  of  our  nature  and  faculties.  I  sum 
up  tlio  wliolo  in  one  great  practical  maxim.  The  object  of 
religious  contemplation,  and  of  a  truly  spiritual  faith,  is  *•  the 
ways  of  God  to  man."  Of  the  workings  of  the  Godhead  God 
himself  has  told  us,  Mij  tcai/s  are  not  as  your  uraf/s^  nor  my 
li/iughts  as  your  thoughts. 

APHORISM  IV. 

THE  CHARACTERISTIC  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF 
THE  ANCIENT  rillLOSOPHERS  AND  THE  DISPENSATIOX  OP  TIIB 
GOSFEL. 

By  undeceiving,  enlarging,  and  informing  the  intellect,  Phi- 
losophy sought  to  purify  and  to  elevate  the  moral  character.  Of 
course,  those  alone  could  receive  the  latter  and  incomparably 
greater  benefit,  who  by  natural  capacity  and  favorable  contingen- 
cies  of  fortune  were  fit  recipients  of  the  former.  How  small  the 
number,  we  scarcely  need  the  evidence  of  history  to  assure  us. 
Across  the  night  of  Paganism,  Philosophy  flitted  on,  like  the  lan- 
tern-fly of  the  Tropics,  a  light  to  itself,  and  an  ornament,  but 
alas  !  no  more  than  an  ornament,  of  the  surrounding  darkness. 

Christianity  reversed  the  order.  By  means  accessible  to  all, 
by  inducements  operative  on  all,  and  by  convictions,  the  grounds 
and  materials  of  which  all  men  might  find  in  themselves,  her 
first  step  was  to  cleanse  the  heart.  But  the  benefit  did  not  stop 
here.  In  preventing  the  rank  vapors  that  steam  up  from  the 
corrupt  heart,  Christianity  restores  the  intellect  likewise  to  its 
natural  clearness.  By  relieving  the  mind  from  the  distractions 
and  importunities  of  the  unruly  passions,  she  improves  the  quality 
of  the  understanding :  while  at  the  same  time  she  presents  for  its 
contemplations  objects  so  great  and  so  bright  as  can  not  but  en 
large  the  organ,  by  which  they  are  contemplated.  The  fears,  the 
hopes,  the  remembrances,  the  anticipations,  the  inward  and  out- 
ward experience,  the  belief  and  the  faith,  of  a  Christian,  form  of  < 
themselves  a  philosophy  and  a  sum  of  knowledge,  which  a  life 
spent  in  the  Grove  of  Academus,  or  the  painted  Porch,  could  not 
have  attained  or  collected.  The  result  is  contained  in  the  fact  of 
a  wide  and  still  widening  Christendom. 
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Yet  I  dare  not  say  that  the  eflects  have  been  proportionate  to 
the  divine  wisdom  of  the  scheme.  Too  soon  did  the  Doctors  of 
tlie  Church  Ibrjret  that  the  heart,  the  moral  nature,  was  the  be- 
giunin;^  and  the  end :  and  that  truth,  knowledge,  and  insight 
were  comprehended  in  its  expansion.  This  was  the  true  and  first 
jLlK>stasy — when  in  council  and  synod  the  divine  Immanities  of 
the  Gospel  gave  M'liy  to  speculative  systems,  and  religion  became 
a  science  of  shadows  under  the  name  of  theology,  or  at  best  a  baro 
skeleton  of  truth,  without  liie  or  interest,  alike  inaccessible  and 
unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  Christians.  For  these  thereibre 
there  remained  only  rites  and  ceremonies  and  spectacles,  shows 
and  semblances.  Thus  am(*ng  the  learned  the  substance  ofthinf^i 
hoped  for  {\liA),  \i,  1)  passod  oil' into  notions  ;  and  for  the  un- 
learned the  surfaces  of  things  became*  substance.  The  Christian 
M'orld  M'as  for  centuries  divided  into  the  many,  that  did  not  think 
at  all,  and  the  few  who  did  nothing  but  think — both  alike  unre- 
flecting, the  one  from  defect  of  the  act,  the  other  from  the  ab- 
sence of  an  object. 

APHORISM  V. 

There  is  small  chance  of  truth  at  the  goal  where  there  is  not  a 
child-like  humility  at  the  starting-post. 

COMMENT. 

Humility  is  the  safest  ground  of  docility,  and  docility  the  surest 
promise  of  docibility.  Where  there  is  no  working  of  self-love  in 
the  heart  that  secures  a  leaning  beforehand ;  where  the  great 
magnet  of  the  planet  is  not  overwhelmed  or  obscured  by  partial 
masses  of  iron  in  close  neighborhood  to  the  compass  of  the  judg- 
ment though  hidden  or  unnoticed ;  there  will  this  great  deside* 
ratum  be  found  of  a  child-like  humility.  Do  I  then  say,  that  I 
am  to  be  influenced  by  no  interest  ?  Far  from  it  I  There  is  an 
interest  of  truth  :  or  how  could  there  be  a  love  of  truth  ?  And 
that  a  love  of  tnith  for  its  own  sake,  and  merely  as  truth,  is  pos- 
sible, my  sDul  bears  witness  to  itself  in  its  inmost  recesses.  But 
there  are  other  interests — those  of  goodness,  of  beauty,  of  utility. 
It  would  be  a  sorry  proof  of  the  humility  I  am  extolling,  were  I 

*  VirtHm  ft  proprietatunij  qner  non  nini  de  substantibuit pncdicari  potBuvi 
/ormtM  supersta7itibu»  attributlo,  rut  SuptrttUlo.  ^  . 
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to  ask  for  an^eVs  wings  to  overfly  my  own  human  uaturo.  I  ex 
elude  none  ol'  these.  It  is  enough  if  the  lene  clinanien,  the  gen* 
lie  bias,  be  given  by  no  interest  that  concerns  myself  other  than 
as  I  am  a  man,  and  included  in  the  great  family  of  mankind ; 
but  which  does  therofore  especially  concern  me,  because  being  a 
common  interest  of  ail  men  it  must  needs  concern  the  very  essen- 
tials of  my  being,  and  because  these  essentials,  as  existing  in  roe, 
are  esjiecially  intrusted  to  my  particular  charge. 

Widely  dillerent  from  this  social  and  truth-attracted  bias,  dif^ 
Terent  both  in  its  nature  and  its  eflect^,  is  the  interest  connected 
with  the  desire  of  distinguishing  yourself  from  other  men,  in  or- 
der to  be  distinguished  by  tliem.  Hoc  revera  est  itUcr  to  et  veri- 
tateiu.  This  interest  does  indeed  stand  between  thee  and  truth. 
I  might  add  between  thee  and  thy  own  soul.  It  is  scarcely  moro 
at  variance  with  the  love  of  truth  than  it  is  unfriendly  to  the  at- 
tainment of  it.  By  your  own  act  you  have  appointed  the  many 
as  your  judges  and  appraisers  :  for  the  anxiety  to  be  admired  is 
a  loveless  passion,  ever  strongest  with  regard  to  those  by  whom 
M'e  are  least  known  and  least  cared  for,  loud  on  the  hustings,  gay 
in  the  ball-room,  mute  and  sullen  at  the  family  fireside.  Wliat 
you  have  acquired  by  patient  thought  and  cautious  discrimina- 
tion, demands  a  ])ortion  of  the  same  eflbrt  in  those  who  are  to  re- 
ceive it  from  you.  But  applause  and  preference  are  things  of 
barter ;  and  if  you  trade  in  them,  exi)erience  will  soon  teach  you 
that  there  arc  easier  and  less  unsuitable  ways  to  win  golden  judg- 
ments than  by  at  once  taxing  the  patience  and  humiliating  the 
self  opinion  of  your  judges.  To  obtain  your  end,  your  words  must 
be  as  indefinite  as  their  thoughts :  and  how  vague  and  general 
these  are  even  on  objects  of  sense,  the  few  who  at  a  mature  age 
have  seriously  set  about  the  discipline  of  their  faculties,  and  have 
honestly  taken  stock,  best  know  by  recollection  of  their  own  state. 
To  be  admired  you  must  make  your  auditors  believe  at  least  that 
they  understand  what  you  say ;  which  be  assured,  they  never 
will,  under  sucli  circumstances,  if  it  be  worth  understanding,  or 
if  you  understand  your  own  soul.  But  while  your  prevailing  mo- 
tive is  to  be  compared  and  appreciated,  is  it  credible,  is  it  possible, 
that  you  should  in  earnest  seek  for  a  knowledge  which  is  and  must 
remain  a  hidden  light,  a  secret  treasure  ?  Have  you  children,  or 
have  you  lived  among  children,  and  do  you  not  know,  that  in  all 
things,  in  food,  in  medicine,  in  all  their  doings  nnd  abstainin<^ 
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tht7  must  bclievo  in  order  to  acqiiiro  a  reason  for  their  belief  ? 
Ihn  Ko  h  it  willi  relipous  truths  for  uU  men.  These  wo  must 
all  learn  as  children.  The  ground  of  the  prevailinpf  error  on  this 
point  is  the  ipnoranee,  that  in  spiritual  concernments  to  believe 
and  to  understand  are  not  diverse  thin^,  but  the  same  thing  in 
diilcrent  periods  of  its  growth.  Belief  is  the  seed,  received  into 
the  will,  of  which  the  understanding  or  knowledge  is  the  flower, 
ind  tlie  thing  believed  is  the  <"ruit.  Unless  ye  believe  yo  can  not 
understand:  and  unless  je  be  humble  as  children,  yo  not  only 
will  not,  but  yo  can  not  believe.  Of  such  therefore  is  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.  Yea,  blessed  is  the  calamity  that  makes  us 
humble  :  though  so  repugnant  thereto  is  our  nature,  in  '^ur  pres- 
ent state,  that  after  a  while,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  second  and 
sharper  calamity  would  be  M'anted  to  cure  us  of  our  prido  in 
having  become  so  Innnble. 

Lastly,  there  are  among  us,  though  fewer  and  less  in  fashion 
than  among  our  ancestors,  persons  who,  like  Shaftesbury,  do  not 
belong  to  **  the  herd  of  Upicurus,*'  yet  ])refer  a  philosophio  pagan- 
ism  to  tho  morality  of  the  (Jcispel.  Now  it  would  conduce,  mo- 
IhinkSj  to  the  child-like  humility  we  have  lieen  discoursing  of,  if 
the  \\H)  of  the  term,  virtue,  in  that  high,  comi>rehensive,  and  no- 
tional sense  in  whirh  it  was  wacA  l>y  tho  ancient  Stoics,  were 
abandoned,  as  a  relic  of  Paganism,  to  these  modern  Pagans  :  and 
if  Christians  restoring  the  word  to  its  original  import,  namely, 
manhood  or  manliness,  used  it  exclusively  to  express  the  quality 
of  fortitude ;  strength  of  character  in  relation  to  the  resistance 
opposed  by  nature  and  the  irrational  passions  to  tho  dictates  of 
reason :  energy  of  will  in  preserving  the  lino  of  rectitude  tense 
and  firm  against  the  warping  forces  and  treacheries  of  tempta- 
tion. Surely,  it  were  far  less  unseemly  to  value  ourselves  on  this 
moral  strength  than  on  strength  of  body,  or  even  strength  of  in- 
tellect. But  \VQ  will  rather  value  it  for  ourselves :  and  bearing 
lu  mind  the  old  quer}% — Qnis  custodict  ipsos  aistodes  ? — wo  will 
value  it  the  more,  yea,  then  only  will  we  allow  it  true  spiritual 
worth,  when  we  pissess  it  as  a  gift,  of  grace,  a  boon  of  mercy  un- 
deserved, a  fulfilment  of  a  free  promise  (1  Cor.  x.  13).  What 
more  is  meant  in  this  last  paragraph,  let  tho  venerable  Hookei 
say  f  u*  mo  in  the  following  : — 
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APJIORISM  VL 

Ihwktsr, 

What  is  virtue  but  a  medicine,  and  vice  but  a  wound  ?  Yea, 
we  have  so  often  deeply  wounded  ournelves  with  medicine,  that 
God  hath  been  fain  to  make  wounds  mcdieinable ;  to  eeeure  by 
vice  where  virtue  }iath  stricken ;  to  sufler  the  just  man  to  fall, 
that  being  raised  he  may  be  taught  what  power  it  -was  which 
uphold  him  standing.  1  am  not  afraid  to  afTinn  it  boldly  with 
8t.  AugiiHtine,  that  men  imiHimI  up  tlirougli  a  proud  ojiinion  of 
their  own  sanctity  and  holinens  receive  a  benefit  at  the  hands  of 
God,  and  are  assisted  with  his  grace  when  with  his  grace  they 
arc  Tiot  assisted,  but  permitted  (and  that  grievously)  to  trans- 
gross.  Whereby,  as  they  were  through  overgreat  liking  of  them 
selves  suitplauted  [ttipprd  itp),  so  the  dislike  of  that  M'hich  did 
HU])pIaut  th<*ni  may  establish  them  aHerwards  the  surer.  Ask 
the  very  soul  of  I*etf?r,  and  it  shall  uudoubledly  itself  make  you 
this  answer:  My  eager  i»ro1estatious  made  in  the  glory  of  my 
spiritual  strength  I  am  ashamed  of.  Hut  my  shame  and  the 
tenrs,  MJth  wliirli  my  |)resumptiou  and  my  wealui(*sM  M'ero  \hu 
wailed,  recur  in  the  songs  of  my  thanksgiving.  My  strength  hnil 
been  my  ruin,  my  fall  hath  ])roved  my  stay. 

APHORISM  VII. 

The  being  and  providence  of  One  Living  God,  holy,  graciotuf, 
merciful,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  and  a  Father 
of  the  righteous  ;  the  Moral  Law  in  its'  utmost  height,  breadth 
and  purity ;  a  state  of  retribution  after  death ;  the'  resurrection 
of  the  dead ;  and  a  day  of  Judgment — all  these  were  kno^n  and 
received  by  the  Jewish  peojile,  as  established  articles  of  the  na- 
tional Faith,  at  or  before  the  proclaiming  of  Christ  by  the  Bap- 
tist. They  are  the  ground-work  of  Christianity,  and  essentials 
in  the  Christian  Faith,  but  not  its  characteristic  and  peculiar 
doctrines :  except  indeed  as  they  arc  confirmed,  enlivened,  real- 
ized and  brought  homo  to  the  whole  being  of  man,  head,  heart, 
and  s])irit,  by  tlie  truths  and  influeu:es  of  the  Gohik'I. 

Peculiar  to  Christianity  are  : 

L  The  belief  that  a  Mean  of  Salvation  lias  been  eflected  and 
provided  for  the  Iniman  race  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
(Tod  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  his  life  on  earth,  hit 
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sutferings,  death,  and  resurrection,  arc  not  only  proofs  and  maid 
fcstations,  but  likewise  essential  and  eflectivc  parts  of  the  great 
redemptive  act,  whereby  also  the  obstacle  from  the  corruption  of 
our  nature  is  rendered  no  longer  insurmountable. 

II.  The  belief  in  the  possible  appropriation  of  this  benefit  by 
repentance  and  faith,  including  the  aids  that  render  an  eflectivc 
faitn  and  repentance  themselves  i)ossible. 

III.  The  belief  in  the  reception  (by  as  many  as  iliall  be  licirs 
of  salvation)  of  a  living  and  spiritual  principle,  a  seed  of  life  ca- 
pable of  surviving  this  natural  life,  and  of  existing  in  a  divine 
cind  immortal  state. 

IV.  The  belief  in  the  awakening  of  the  spirit  in  them  that 
truly  believe,  and  in  the  communion  of  the  spirit,  thus  awakened, 
witli  tlie  Holy  Sjiirit. 

V.  The  belief  in  the  accomjmnying  and  consequent  gifts, 
graces,  comlorts,  and  privileges  of  the  Spirit,  which  acting  pri- 
marily on  the  heart  and  will  can  not  but  manifest  themselves  in 
suitable  works  ol'  love  and  obedience,  that  is,  in  right  acts  with 
right  aflections,  from  right  principles. 

VI.  Further,  as  Christians  we  arc  taught,  that  these  "Works 
are  the  appointed  signs  and  evidences  of  our  Faith  ;  and  that, 
under  limitation  of  the  jiower,  the  means,  and  the  ojiportunities 
all!)rded  us  individually,  they  ore  the  rule  and  measure,  by  which 
we  are  bound  and  enabled  to  judge,  oitcluit  sjiirit  ire  are. 

VII.  All  these,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  re- 
proclaimed  in  the  everlasting  Gospel,  wo  receive  in  the  full  as- 
surance, that  (lod  beholds  and  will  finally  judge  us  with  a  mer- 
cifiil  consideration  of  our  infirmities,  a  gracious  acceptance  of  our 
sincere  though  imperfect  strivings,  a  forgiveness  of  our  defects, 
through  the  mediation,  and  a  completion  of  our  deficiencies  by 
the  i)erfect  righteousness,  of  the  Man  Christ  Jcfcus,  even  the 
Word  that  was  in  the  begiiming  with  God,  and  who,  being  God, 
became  man  lor  the  redemption  of  mankind. 

COMMENT. 

I  earnestly  entreat  the  Reader  to  pause  awhile,  and  to  join 
with  me  in  reflecting  on  the  preceding  Aphorism.  It  has  beer* 
my  aim  throughout  this  Work  to  enforce  two  points :  1.  That 
Morality  arising  out  of  the  reason  and  conscience  of /men,  and 
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Prudence,  ^hich  in  like  manner  flows  out  of  the  understanding 
and  the  natural  wants  and  desires  of  the  individual,  are  two  di*- 
tinct  things.  2.  That  Morality  M'ith  Prudence  as  its  instrument 
has,  considered  abstractedly,  not  only  a  value  but  a  worth  in  it* 
self.  Now  the  question  is  (and  it  is  a  question  M'hich  every  man 
must  answer  for  himself) — From  what  you  knowof  yourself ;  of 
your  own  heart  and  strength ;  and  from  what  history  and  per- 
sonal experience  have  led  you  to  conclude  of  mankind  generally ; 
dare  you  trmt  to  it  ?  Dare  you  trust  to  it  ?  To  it,  and  to  it 
alone  ?  If  so,  well  I  It  is  at  your  own  risk.  I  judge  you  not. 
Before  Iliin,  who  cnn  not  be  mocked,  you  stand  or  iall.  But  if 
not,  if  you  have  had  too  good  reason  to  know  that  your  heart  is 
deceiti'ul  and  your  strength  weakness  :  if  you  are  disjKised  to  ex 
chiiui  with  Paul — The  Law  indeed  is  holy,  just,  good,  spiritual ; 
but  I  am  carnal,  sold  undiT  sin  :  for  that  which  I  do,  I  allow  not, 
and  what  I  would,  that  I  do  not ! — in  this  case,  there  is  a  Voice 
that  says,  Come  unta  vie :  and  I  will  ffivc  you  rest.  This  is  tho 
voice  of  Christ :  and  the  conditions,  under  which  the  promise  was 
given  by  him,  are  that  you  believe  in  him,  and  believe  his  words. 
And  he  has  further  assured  you,  that  if  you  do  so,  you  will  obey 
him.  You  arc,  in  short,  to  embrace  the  Christian  Faith  as  your 
religion — tho.se  truths  which  St.  Paul  believed  after  his  conver- 
sion, and  not  those  only  which  he  IxOieved  no  less  undoubtedly 
while  he  was  persecuting  Christ  and  an  enemy  of  tho  Christian 
Religion.  "With  what  consistency  could  I  oiler  you  this  Volume 
as  aids  to  reflection,  if  I  did  not  call  on  you  to  ascertain  in  the 
first  instance  what  these  truths  are  ?  But  these  I  could  not  lay 
before  you  without  first  enumerating  certain  other  points  of  be- 
lief, which  though  truths,  indispensable  truths,  and  truths  com* 
prehended  or  rather  pre-sui)iK)sed  in  the  Christian  scheme,  are 
yet  not  these  truths.  {JoJm  i.  17.) 

While  doing  this,  I  was  aware  that  tho  positions,  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  tho  preceding  Aphorism,  to  which  the  numerical 
marks  are  affixed,  will  startle  some  of  my  readers.  Let  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  serve  lor  the  notes  corresponding  to  the  marks : 

*  Ye  shall  be  holy  ;  for  I  the  Lord  ymir  God  am  hdy.^     lie 

Juifh  shoiccd  titce,  O  man,  what  is  good :  and  what  doth  the 

Lord  require  ofthcc,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  walk 

kumbly  with  thy  God?f     To  these  summary  passages  from 

♦  Lev.  XIX.  2.— a;/.  t  -^^•V^*  ▼«.  8.— JM 
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Moses  and  the  Pro])het  (the  first  exhibiting  the  closed,  the  second 
the  expanded,  hand  of  the  Moral  Law)  I  niight  add  the  authori- 
ties of  Grotius  and  otlier  more  orthodox  ajid  not  less  learned  di- 
vines, for  the  opinion  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  a  selection,  and 
the  famous  passage  [The  hour  is  comivs,  tj-c.  John  v.  28,  29]  a 
citation  by  our  Lord  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Jewish  Church.  But 
it  will  be  suflicient  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  apparent  dif- 
ference between  the  prominent  moral  truths  of  the  Old  and  those 
of  the  New  Testament  results  irom  the  latter  having  been  writ- 
ten in  Greek  ;  wliile  the  conversation-s  record^td  by  the  Evangelists 
to6k  place  in  Syro-Chaldaic  or  Aramaic.  Hence  it  happened 
that  wliere  our  Lord  cited  the  original  text,  his  biograjihers  sub- 
stituted the  Septuagint  Version,  wliile  our  Unglish  Version  is  in 
both  instances  immediate  and  literal — in  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  Hebrew  Original,  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  freer 
(ireek  translation.  The  text,  I  give  you  a  new  commandment, 
has  no  connection  with  the  i)resent  subject. 

There  is  a  current  mistake  on  this  point  likewise,  though  this 
article  of  the  Jewish  belief  is  not  only  asserted  by  St.  Paul,  but  is 
elsewhere  spoken  of  as  common  to  the  Twelve  Tribes.  The  mis- 
take consists  in  supposing  the  Pharisees  to  have  been  a  distinct 
sect  in  doctrine,  and  in  strangely  over-rating  the  luunber  of  the 
Sadducces.  The  lormcr  were  distiuguished  not  by  holding,  as 
matters  of  religious  belief,  articles  dillerent  from  the  Jewish 
Churcli  at  large  :  but  by  their  pretences  to  a  more  rigid  ortho- 
doxy, a  more  scrupulous  iierlbrmance.  They  were  the  strict  pro- 
fessors of  the  day.  The  latter,  the  Sadducees,  whose  opinions 
much  more  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  Stoics  than  the  Epicu- 
reans— (a  remark  that  will  appear  paradoxical  to  those  only  who 
have  abstracted  their  notions  of  the  Stoic  i)hilosophy  from  Epic- 
tetus,  Mark  Antonine,  and  certain  briUiant  inconsistencies  of  Sen- 
eca),— ^>vere  a  handful  of  rich  men,  Ilomanized  Jews,  not  more 
numerous  than  Infidels  amoug  us,  and  holden  by  the  i)eopIe  at 
large  in  at  least  ecpial  abhorrence.  Their  great  argument  was  : 
that  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in- 
jured or  destroyed  the  purity  of  the  Moral  Law  for  the  more  en- 
lightened classes,  and  weakened  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  the 
land  for  the  people,  the  vulgar  multitude. 


I  M'ill  now  suppose;  the  reader  to  have  thoughtfully  reperused  the 
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paragraph  containing  the  tenets  peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  if 
he  have  his  religious  principles  yet  to  foiin,  I  should  expect  U 
orernear  a  troubled  murmur :  How  can  I  comprehend  this  ? 
How  is  this  to  be  proved  ?  To  the  first  question  I  should  answer  : 
Christianity  is  not  a  theor)%  or  a  speculation  ;  but  a  life ; — not  a 
philosof  hy  of  life,  but  a  life  and  a  living  process.  To  the  second  : 
Trv  it.  It  has  been  eighteen  hundred  years  in  existence  :  and 
has  one  individual  left  a  record,  like  the  following  : — **  I  tried  it, 
3na  it  did  jiot  answer.  I  made  the  experiment  faithfully  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  :  and  the  result  has  been,  a  conviction  of  my 
Dwn  credulity  ?"  Have  you,  in  your  own  experience,  met  with 
any  one  in  whose  words  you  could  j)lace  full  confidencci  and  who 
has  seriously  aflirmed  : — **  I  have  given  Christianity  a  fair  trial. 
I  was  aware,  that  its  promises  were  made  only  conditionally. 
Bnt  my  lieart  bears  me  witness,  that  I  have  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  comi)lied  with  these  conditions.  Both  outwardly  and  in 
the  discipline  of  my  inward  acts  and  aflections,  I  have  performed 
the  duties  which  it  enjoins,  and  I  have  used  the  means  which  it 
prescribes.  Yet  my  assurance  of  its  tnUh  has  received  no  in- 
crease. Its  promises  have  not  been  fulfilled  :  and  I  repent  of 
my  delusion  ?"  If  neither  your  own  experience  nor  the  history 
of  ahnost  two  thousand  years  has  presented  a  single  testimony  to 
this  purport ;  and  if  you  have  read  and  heard  of  many  who  have 
lived  and  died  bearing  witness  to  the  contrary  :  and  if  you  have 
yourself  met  with  some  one,  in  whom  on  any  other  point  you 
would  i>Iace  unqualified  trust,  who  lias  on  his  own  experience 
made  report  to  you,  that  He  is  faithful  who  promised,  and  what 
He  promised  He  has  proved  Himself  able  to  perform  :  is  it  big- 
otry, if  I  fear  that  the  unbelief,  which  prejudges  and  prevents  the 
experiment,  has  its  source  elsewhere  than  in  the  uncorruptetl 
judgment ;  that  not  the  strong  free  mind,  but  the  enslaved  will, 
is  the  true  original  infidel  in  this  instance  ?  It  would  not  be 
the  first  time,  that  a  treacherous  bosom-sin  had  suborned  the 
understandings  of  men  to  bear  false  witness  against  its  avowed 
enemy,  the  right  though  unrcccived  owner  of  the  house,  who  had 
long  warned  that  sin  out,  and  waited  only  for  its  ejection  to  enter 
and  take  possession  of  the  same. 

I  have  elsewhere  in  the  present  Work  explained  the  difi!erence 
betwpen  the  Understanding  and  the  Reason,  by  reason  meaning 
exclusively  the  speculative  or  scientific  power  so  called,  the  •'oD^ 
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or  mcpis  of  the  ancients.  And  wider  still  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  understanding  and  the  spiritual  mind.  But  no  gift  of 
God  does  or  can  contradict  any  other  gift,  except  l>y  misuse  or 
misdirection.  Most  readily  therefore  do  I  admit,  that  there  can 
be  no  contrariety  between  revelation  and  the  understanding; 
unless  you  call  the  fact,  that  the  skin,  though  sensible  of  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  can  (convey  no  notion  of  its  figure  or  its  joy- 
ous light,  or  of  the  colors  M'hich  it  impresses  on  the  clouds,  a  coxi- 
trariety  between  the  skin  and  the  eye  ;  or  infer  that  the  cutaneous 
and  the  oplic  nerves  contradict  each  othei 

But  we  have  grounds  to  believe,  that  there  are  yet  other  rays 
or  elllucnces  from  the  sun,  which  neither  feeling  nor  sight  can 
apprehend,  but  which  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  eflects.  And 
were  it  even  so  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  sun,  how  would  this 
contradict  the  understanding  or  the  reason  ?  It  is  a  suillcient 
proof  of  the  contrary,  that  the  mysteries  in  question  are  not  in 
tlie  direction  of  the  miderstanding  or  the  (speculative)  reason. 
They  do  not  move  on  the  same  line  or  plane  with  them,  and 
therefore  can  not  contradict  them.  But  besides  this,  in  the  mys- 
tery that  most  innnediately  conoi»rns  the  believer,  that  of  the  birth 
into  a  new  and  spiritual  life,  the  common  sense  and  experience 
of  mankind  come  in  aid  of  their  faith.  The  analogous  facts, 
M'hich  we  know  to  be  true,  not  only  iacilitate  the  apprehension 
of  the  facts  promised  to  us,  and  expressed  by  the  same  words  in 
conjunction  with  a  distinctive  epitliet :  but  being  confessedly  not 
less  incomprehensible,  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  one  disposes 
us  to  the  belief  of  the  other.  It  removes  at  least  all  objections 
to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  derived  from  the  mysteriousness  of  its 
sulyect.  The  life,  we  seek  after,  is  a  mystery  ;  but  so  both  in  it- 
self and  in  its  origin  is  the  life  we  have.  In  order  to  meet  thia 
question,  however,  with  minds  duly  prepared,  there  are  two  pre- 
liminary inquiries  to  be  decided  ;  the  first  respecting  the  purport, 
the  second  respecting  the  language  of  the  Gospel. 

First  then,  of  the  purport,  namely,  what  the  Gospel  does  not, 
and  what  it  does  profess  to  be.  The  Gospel  is  not  a  system  of 
tlieologj',  nor  a  syntagma  of  theoretical  propositions  and  conclu- 
Fions  for  the  enlargement  of  speculative  knowledge,  ethical  oi 
metaphysical.  But  it  is  a  history,  a  series  of  facts  and  events 
related  or  announced.     These  do  indeed  involve,  or  rather  I 
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fhould  say  they  at  the  same  time  are,  most  important  doctrinal 
truths  ;  but  still  facts  and  declaration  of  flicts. 

Secondly,  of  the  language.  This  is  a  wide  subject.  But  the 
point,  to  which  I  chiefly  advert,  is  the  necessity  of  thoronghly 
understanding  the  distinction  between  analogous  and  metapliori- 
cal  language.  Analogies  are  used  in  aid  of  conviction :  nieta- 
phors,  as  means  of  illustration.  The  language  is  analogous, 
wherever  a  thing,  power,  or  principle  in  a  higher  dignity  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  thing,  power,  or  princiiile  in  a  lower  but 
more  known  ibrni.  Such,  ibr  instance,  is  the  language  of  John 
iii.  G.  That  which  is  horn  ofthcjla^h,  isjlcsh;  that  which  is 
born  of  the  Spirit,  i$  Spirit,  The  latter  half  of  the  verse  con- 
tains the  fact  as.scrted  ;  the  former  half  the  analogous  fact,  by 
which  it  is  rendered  intelligible.  If  any  man  choose  to  call  this 
metaphorical  or  figurative,  I  ask  him  \vhether  with  Ilobbes  and 
Bolingbroke  he  applies  tlie  same  rule  to  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  Deity?  ^YIlcther  he  regards  the  divine  justice,  for  instance, 
as  a  meta])horical  term,  a  mere  figure  of  speech  ?  If  he  disclaims 
this,  then  I  answer,  neither  d.)  I  regard  the  plirase  born  again^ 
or  spiritual  life,  as  a  figure  or  metaphor.  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  these  analogies  are  the  material,  or  (to  speak  chemically) 
the  base,  of  symbols  and  symbolical  expressions ;  the  nature  of 
which  is  always  tautegorical,  that  is,  expressing  the  same  sub- 
ject but  with  a  diderence,  in  contra-distinction  from  metaphors 
and  similitudes,  which  are  always  allegorical,  that  is,  expressing 
a  diflerent  subject  but  with  a  resemblance.* 

Of  metaphorical  language,  on  the  other  hand,  let  the  following 
be  taken  as  instance  and  illustration.  I  am  speaking,  we  will 
suppose,  of  an  act,  which  in  its  own  nature,  and  as  a  producing 
and  eflicient  cause,  is  transcendent ;  but  which  produces  sundry 
eflects,  each  of  which  is  the  same  in  kind  with  an  eflcct  produced 
by  a  cause  well  known  and  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Now  when 
I  characterize  or  designate  this  transcendent  act,  in  exclusive 
reference  to  these  its  ellects,  by  a  succession  of  names  borrowed 
from  their  ordinary  causes ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
act  itself,  or  the  manner  of  the  agency,  conceivable,  but  in  order 
to  show  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  benefits  received  from 
it,  and  thus  to  excite  the  due  admiration,  gratitude,  and  love  in 
the  receivers ;  in  this  case  I  should  be  rightly  described  as  speak 
•  See  Work*,  I.  p.  403,  IV.  p.  247,  V.  p.  224.— JSUU 
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ing  metaphorically.  And  in  this  case  to  confouiid  the  Biinilarit; 
in  respect  of  the  cdects  relatively  to  tlic  recipients,  with  an  iden- 
tity in  resjiect  of  the  causes  or  modes  of  causation  relatively  to 
the  transcendent  act  or  the  Divine  Agent,  is  a  confusion  ol'  met* 
aphor  with  analogy,  and  of  figurative  with  literal ;  and  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm 
in  believers,  and  of  objections  and  prejudices  to  infidels  and  skep- 
tics. But  each  of  these  points  is  worthy  of  a  separate  considera- 
tion ;  and  apt  occasions  will  be  found  of  reverting  to  them  sever- 
ally in  the  following  Aphorisms,  or  the  comments  thereto  attached 

APIIOUISM  VIIL 

Leigliton. 

Faith  elevates  the  soul  not  only  above  sense  and  sensible  things, 

but  above  reason  itself     As  reason  corrects  the  erroro  which 

sense  might  occasion,  so  su])crnatural  faith  corrects  the  errors  of 

natural  reason  judging  according  to  sense. 

COMMENT. 

My  remarks  on  this  Aphorism  from  Leighton  can  not  l»e  better 
introduced,  or  their  purport  more  distinctly  announced,  than  by 
the  following  sentence  from  Harrington,  with  no  other  eha^igo 
than  is  necessary  to  make  the  words  express,  without  aid  of  the 
context,  what  from  the  context  it  is  evident  was  the  writer's 
meaning.  **  The  definition  and  proper  character  of  man — that, 
namely,  which  should  contra-distinguish  him  from  other  animals- 
is  to  be  taken  from  his  reason  ratlier  than  from  his  understand- 
ing :  in  regard  that  in  other  creatures  there  may  be  something 
of  understanding,  but  there  is  nothing  of  reason." 

S^ir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  licligio  Medici,  complains,  that 
there  are  not  impossibilities  enough  in  religion  for  his  active  faith  ; 
and  adopts  by  choice  and  in  free  preference  such  interpretations 
of  certain  texts  and  declarations  of  Holy  Writ,  as  place  them  in 
irreconcilable  contradiction  to  the  demonstrations  of  science  and 
the  experience  of  mankind,  because  (says  he)  **  I  love  to  lose 
myself  in  a  mystery,  and  'tis  my  solitary  recreation  to  pose  my 
a]>prehension  with  those  involved  enigmas  and  ridilles  of  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation  ;" — and  because  he  delights  (as  thinking 
it  no  vulgar  part  of  faith)  to  believe  a  thing  not  only  above  but 
contrary  to  reason,  and  against  the  evidence  of  our  proper  «epses 
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For  tlio  worthy  knight  could  answer  all  the  objections  of  the 
Devil  and  reason  **  with  the  old  resolution  he  had  learnt  rf  Ter- 
tuUian  :  Cerium  est  quia  impossibile  est.  It  is  certainly  true 
because  it  is  quite  imjiossiblc  I"  Now  this  I  call  Ultrafidian- 
isni.* 

*  There  is  this  ndvnutn^c  lu  the  oocnsioiml  use  of  a  newly  miutiNl  term  or 
title,  expiu'ssiiijj  the  diK'triiiul  schemes  of  purtieiilni*  sects  or  parties,  that  it 
nvoids  tlie  inconvenience  tliat  presses  on  eitlier  side,  wliether  we  adopt  the 
natne  which  the  party  itself  has  taken  up  hy  whicli  to  express  its  peculiar 
tenets,  or  that  by  which  the  same  party  is  d<*si«^iatod  hy  its  op|)onentt. 
If  we  take  the  latter,  it  most  often  ])a)>pens  that  either  the  pers<»ns  arc  in- 
vitlioiisly  aimed  at  in  the  dcsi:^iiatiou  of  the  jirinciples,  or  that  the  name  im- 
plies some  consequence  or  oeeasioiial  aecr>mpaniment  of  the  principles  denied 
hy  the  parties  themselves,  as  applicable  to  tliem  c«»lleetively.  On  the  other 
ham),  convinced  as  I  am,  that  current  appellations  arc  never  wholly  in- 
diilerent  or  inert :  and  that,  when  employed  to  express  the  characteristic 
belief  or  object  of  a  relijjious  confederaey,  they  exert  on  the  many  a  great 
find  constant,  though  insensible,  influence;  I  c:ui  not  but  fear  that  iu  adopt- 
int^  the  former  I  may  Ijc  sacriticing  the  interests  of  truth  beyoiul  what  the 
duties  of  courtesy  can  demand  or  justify.  I  liavc  elsewhere  stated  my  ob- 
jections to  the  word  Unitarians,  as  a  name  which  in  its  proper  sense  can 
belonif  only  to  the  maintainers  of  the  truth  impugned  by  the  persons,  who 
have  choseu  it  as  their  designation.  For  i(i<?7y  or  luiition,  and  indistin- 
guishable nniciiy  c»r  sanieness,  are  iuci^mpatible  terms.  We  never  speak  of 
the  unity  of  attraction,  or  the  imity  of  repulsion ;  but  of  the  unity  of  attrac- 
tion aiul  repulsion  in  each  e«>rpusele.  Indeed,  the  essential  diversity  of  the 
coneepti(»ns,  unity  and  sameness,  was  among  the  elementary  principles  of 
thcolil  h>gicians;  and  Leibnitz,  in  his  critique  on  Wissowatius,  has  ably  cz- 
p4ised  the  sophisms  gnumded  on  the  confusion  of  the  two  terms.  But  in 
the  exclusive  sense,  in  which  th«»  name,  Unitarian,  is  appropriated  by  the 
Sect,  auul  in  which  th4>y  mean  it  ti»  be  luiderstotKl,  it  is  a  presumptuous 
lM»ast  and  an  uneharitnble  cahnnny.  No  one  of  the  Churches  to  whieh  they 
ou  this  article  of  the  Christian  Faith  stand  <>pp<»scd,  CJreek  or  J*itin,  ever 
udoptetl  the  term,  Trini — or  Tri-uni-tarians  as  their  ordinary  and  jwoper 
name:  and  liad  it  Ix'e?!  otiu'rwise,  yet  unity  is  assuredly  no  logieal  opposite 
to  Tri-unity,  which  expressly  includes  it.  The  triple  alliance  is  d  fortiori 
an  alliance.  I1i(>  true  (U>sii;nattou  <»f  their  characteristic  tenet,  and  whieh 
would  sinq^ly  and  inijfVensively  express  a  fact  adnutted  on  all  sides,  is 
IVilanthropism,  or  the  assertit»n  <»f  the  mere  humanity  of  Christ.* 

I  dare  not  hesitate  to  avow  my  regret  that  any  scheme  of  doctrines  o.» 
tenets  should  l>e  the  subject  of  penal  law  :  though  I  can  easily  conceive,  that 
any  scheme,  however  excellent  in  itself,  may  be  pi'opagated,  and  however 
false  or  injurious,  may  l)e  assailed,  in  a  mamier  and  by  means  that  would 
make  the  adv<ioate  <'r  assailant  justly  punishable.  But  then  it  is  the 
nuuuier,  the  mtans.  that  ct>nstitute  the  crinu\    llic  merit  or  demerit  of  the 


See  the  S4»(roM<l 
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Ap^ain,  there  is  a  scheme  coiistrucled  on  the  principle  of  retain* 
iii«^  the  social  symi)alhies»  that  attend  on  the  nariic  of  believer, 
at  tlie  least  i)os.sible  cxj)cnditiire  of  belief;  a  scheme  of  picking 
and  choosing  Scripture  texts  fur  the  support  of  doctrines,  that 
liave  been  learned  beforehand  from  the  higher  oracle  of  common 

o)>hii<»ii3  themselves  dcpeiuU  on  their  oriji^umting  ami  deterniiiiin«j  causes, 
Mliich  may  differ  in  every  difTrreiit  Wliever,  antl  arc  certainly  known  to 
llini  aU>nc,  who  commamled  uj»,  Jntlge  not,  lci*t  ye  he  jnd'jed.  At  all  event*, 
ill  the  present  state  of  tlic  law,  I  do  !n>t  sec  wlierc  we  f^MX  begin,  or  whert 
Mi!  ean  st<»p,  witlmut  ineonsisteney  and  ct>nsequent  liard.sliip.  Judi;^inj^  bv 
iill  th:it  wc  can  pretend  to  know  or  are  entitled  to  infi^r,  who  amoni^uswin 
take  on  liinisi-lf  to  deny  that  the  late  Dr.  IViesthy  was  a  pMul  and  bi-nevo- 
h'nt  man, as  t^inei-rc  in  his  love,  as  he  was  intrej>id  and  imkfati.i;jd>le  in  hii 
pursuit,  of  truth  ?  Xow  let  us  const  met  three  parallel  tables,  the  lirst  et>n- 
tainiuLT  the  artieU'S  of  bi'Iirf,  moral  and  theolo*;ical,  maintained  hy  the 
vtnerahle  lI<M»k»'r,  as  the  representative  of  the  Kstablishcd  Church,  eacb 
iirtiele  bein^  distinctly  lined  and  numbered;  the  seeond  the  tenets  a;id  per- 
ftiiaMons  of  I^»r<i  Ih-rlx^rt,  as  the  representative  «»f  the  Plat«»nizin!^  l)«'i!itti 
uiid  the  tiiinl,  thoFc  of  Dr.  iVirstlcy.  L<'t  the  points,  in  whi<'h  the  m-cimio 
luitl  third  a,i;r(>e  with  or  dillVr  fr<»m  the  iir.nt,  Ik*  eon^id«Mvd  as  to  llie  com- 
parative numbiT  niiNlitied  by  the  eomparati\e  weii^ht  and  importaiice  (»f  tha 
Hcveral  ]x»ints — and  let  any  com]H't4iit  and  uprii^ht  n)an  Ix;  appointed  the 
tirbiter,  t<»  deeiile  ace<»rding  to  his  host  judj^imMit,  without  any  r^fi-reiice  to 
the  truth  of  the  opinii»ns,  which  of  the  two  dilK-ivd  frt»m  the  lirst  more 
wiiK'ly.  I  say  this,  well  aware  that  it  wouhl  Ik*  abundantly  mr.re  prudent 
to  leave  it  unsaid.  ]hit  I  say  it  in  the  convietion,  that  the  adoption  <»f  ad- 
luitted  misnomers  in  the  namim^  of  d<K'tri?ial  systems,  if  only  they  have 
b<'en  negatively  h'galize<l,  is  but  an  eqtiivoeal  proof  of  libc/'ality  towards 
1  lie  persons  who  dissent  from  lis.  On  the  contrary,  I  more  than  suspect 
that  the  former  liberality  does  in  too  many  men  arise  from  a  latent  pre>(!is« 
jxisition  to  transfer  their  reprobation  and  inloleraiiee  from  ihe  doetrinrs  to 
I  be  doctors,  from  the  belief  to  the  believers,  hideci'ncy,  abuse,  seoiVmg  ou 
subjects  dear  and  awful  to  a  nudtitude  of  our  felh>w-<Mtizens,  ajipeals  to  die 
vanity,  a])petites,  and  malignant  passions  of  ignorant  and  in(*omfft-tent 
judges — these  are  flagrant  over-acts,  condenuied  by  the  law  written  in  the 
lieart  of  every  honest  man,  Jew,  Turk,  and  Christian.  These  arc  ]>oiiit« 
respecting  whieh  the  Inunblest  honest  man  feels  it  his  iluty  to  hohl  himself 
infallible,  and  dares  not  hesitate  in  giving  ntteranee  to  the  verdict  of  \m 
conscience  in  the  jury-box  as  fearlessly  as  by  his  fire-side.  It  is  far  <>tlier- 
•wise  with  resp<ct  to  matters  of  faith  nml  inward  convieti<»n:  nnd  with 
respect  to  these  I  say — Tolerate  no  l>elief  that  you  judge  false  andof  injnri- 
4 »ufl  tendency :  and  arraign  no  Ix^lievcr.  The  man  is  niore  and  other  than 
Ids  Inlief:  and  C»od  <»nly  knows,  how  smalt  or  how  large  a  part  of  him  the 
Ih'Hef  in  question  may  be,  for  g<K>d  or  for  eviL  ll<*sist  every  falses  d<K trine : 
and  call  no  man  heretic.  1'he  false  <!oetri»e  does  not  necessai'ily  make  the 
man  a  heretic;  but  an  evil  heart  ean  make  any  d<K;trine  hereti«-;L 
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vcnBc ;  which,  as  applied  to  tho  truths  of  religion,  means  the 
popular  part  of  the  philosophy  in  fashion.  Of  course,  tho  (xshemo 
diflcrs  at  diderent  times  and  in  di/Tercnt  individuals  in  tho  num* 
ber  of  articles  excluded  ;  but,  it  may  always  be  recognized  by  this 
permanent  character,  that  its  object  is  to  draw  religion  down  to 
the  believer's  intellect,  instead  of  raising  his  intellect  up  to 
religion.     And  this  extreme  I  call  Minimi-fidianism. 

Actuated  by  those  principles,  I  have  objected  to  a  failse  aiid  deceptive 
dcsir^mtion  iu  the  case  of  one  system.  Persuaded  that  the  d<ictriiic8,  cou- 
!!!eratetl  in  pp. 2*20,  JiO  arc  not  only  CHAontial  to  the  Christian  religion,  but 
thnAo  which  e<»ntra-distini;ui»h  the  religion  as  Chrihiian,  I  merely  repeat 
this  persuasion  in  anolhcr  form,  when  I  assert,  that  (in  iny  sense  of  the 
wnrd,  Christian)  Uin'tarianism  is  not  Christianity.  Ihitdo  I  say,  that  th<is« 
who  <*:ill  themselves  Unitarians  are  not  Christians?  Gm\  forbid  I  I  would 
not  think,  much  Uss  pronuil^ate,  a  ju<l^ment  at  once  so  presumptuous  and 
BO  uncharitable.*  ]^4*t  a  friendly  antagonist  retort  on  my  scheme  of  faith  io 
the  like  maimer :  I  shall  respect  him  all  the  more  for  liis  consistency  m  a 
reasoner,  and  n«)t  eontide  th<.>  hss  in  his  kindness  towards  me  as  his  neigh- 
bor and  fellow-Christian.  This  latter  mid  mo«*t  endearing  name  I  S'lircely 
know  liow  to  withhoM  even  from  my  friend,  llyman  llurwitx,  us  oAeti  iis  I 
road  what  every  rev<'rer  of  Jloly  Writ  and  of  tho  Knglish  IJiblo  ought  to 
read«  his  admirable  Vimlicac  Jlihrnicic.  It  has  trembled  on  the  verge,  m 
it  were,  of  my  lips,  every  time  I  have  e<»nversed  with  that  pious,  learned, 
strong-minded,  and  single-hearted  Jew,  au  Israelite  indeed,  and  without 
guile — 

Cvju9  cura  irtjui  naturam^  hgllus  uti, 

Jit  tnentan  v«7i/«,  ora  unjare  dolii  ; 

VirtutcB  opibus,  varum  prtfjionrre  faUot 

Nil  vacuum  ncn^u  dlccre^nil  facfrc. 
Pout  oh'ttum  vivam  »ccum^^  arcum  rcijuieicam^ 
Kccjlnt  mcVior  torn  mea  tiorte  nun  ! 

From  a  p<trm  of  Jlildtbcri  on  hit  AfoMter,  tk§ 
jtcraecutrd  lii  rrngariun, 

Uuder  the  same  feelings  I  conclude  tliis  aid  to  reflection  by  applying  th« 
principle  to  another  misnomer  not  less  inappropriate  and  far  nu>re  iufluen* 
tiaL  Of  those,  whom  I  have  ft>und  most  reason  to  respect  and  value,  many 
have  been  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  :  and  eertaiidy  I  did  not  honor 
i*ioso  the  least,  who  scrupled  even  in  common  )>arlanee  to  iiill  our  Chureb 

reformed  Church.  A  similar  seruplo  would  not,  methinks,  disgrace  a 
Protestant  as  to  the  use  of  the  word<»,  Catht>lic  or  ]^•man  Catholiv ;  and  if 
(tacitly  at  least,  and  in  thtmght)  he  reniendMTed  that  the  Komish  anti- 
Catholic  Church  would  more  truly  express  tli<'  faet.  JiomUh,  to  nmrk  tliiU 
the  eorruptions  in  discipline,  dtK'trine,  and  praetiee  do,  for  the  larger  piu% 

*  See  Table  Talk.  Works  VI.  p3H7.— A'/i 
t  I  do  not  answer  lor  the  e«>rrupt  Latin. 
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Now  if  there  bo  one  preventive  of  botJi  thc8o  extremes  mow 
edicaciouB  than  anotlicr,  and  preliminary  to  all  the  rest,  it  in  the 
being  made  fully  aware  of  the  diversity  of  Reason  and  the  Un- 
derstanding. And  this  is  the  more  expedient,  because  though 
there  is  no  want  of  authorities  ancient  and  modern  for  the  dis- 
tinc^.ion  of  the  faculties,  and  the  distinct  appropriation  of  the  terms, 
yet  our  bc*st  writers  too  oilen  conibmid  the  one  with  the  otiiei. 

owe  IxAli  tlu'ir  oiijjin  and  |>orpctutttiou  to  tho  Komidli  Court,  and  the  local 
tribunals  of  the  City  of  llonie ;  a\u\  neitlier  arc  nor  ever  have  boeu  Catholic, 
that  is,  universal  tlirouj^hout  the  Uoinau  Empire,  or  even  in  the  whole 
J-.iitin  or  Western  Church — and  anti-Catholic,  bi'eause  no  other  Church  acts 
in\  so  narrow  and  cxconununicative  a  principle,  or  is  characterized  by  such 
u  jcahnw  spirit  of  nionopdy.  Instea<l  of  a  Catholic  (universal)  spirit,  it 
may  W  truly  dcseriWil  a»  a  spirit  of  ]>articularism  count erfcitini^  Catho- 
licity by  a  ncj;alivc  totality,  and  heretical  8clf-circu inscription — in  the  firut 
in>tancc.s  cuttin<;  off,  and  since  then  cutting;  herself  off  fr(»m,  all  the  other 
nicnilN'rs  of  Chrisfn  body.  For  the  rc^t,  1  think  as  that  man  of  true  catho 
lie  spirit  and  apostolic  r.vu],  Uiclmrd  Haxter,  thought;  and  my  readers  will 
thank  me  for  c<»nveyin<;  my  rclleetions  in  his  own  words,  in  the  followiu)^ 
Kohicn  passage  from  his  JJfe,  *' faithfully  published  from  his  own  ori;^inul 
MSS.  by  Matthew  Silvester,  lO'JO/' 

**My  censure*  of  the  Papists  do  much  ditfer  from  what  they  were  at 
fn-st.  I  then  thou<^dit  that  tiieir  err<»rs  in  the  doctrines  of  fuith  were  their 
most  daii^'«'rous  mi<«takes.  jlut  now  I  am  assiu'cd  that  their  misexpressions 
and  misunderstandini;  of  us,  wilh  our  nii.>*takiiiL;s  (»f  them,  and  inconvenient 
expressin«;  f»f  our  own  opinions,  have  nmde  the  diireretiee  in  most  points 
ap|K'ar  nmeh  greater  than  it  is;  and  that  in  some  it  is  next  to  none  ut  all. 
liut  the  great  and  unreconcihible  ditferences  lie  in  their  Church  tyranny ; 
in  the  usurpations  of  their  hierarchy,  and  priesthtsNl,  under  the  name  of 
sjiiritual  authority  cxercisinj;  a  temporal  l(»rdship;  in  their  c«)rrupt ions  and 
sdKisement  of  (iods  worship;  but  ub«>ve  all  in  their  systenmtie  befriending 
of  it^noranee  and  vice, 

*'  At  iirst  J  thou<;ht  that  Mr.  IVrkins  well  proved  that  a  Papist  can  not 
gi»  lM-yondarepn»bate;  but  now  I  doidit  not  that  (lod  hath  many  Hanctilied 
ones  ainontc  them,  who  have  received  the  true  diK'trine  of  Christianity  so 
practically,  that  their  eontrailictory  errors  jircvail  not  against  them,  to 
hinder  their  love  of  Ood  and  their  salvation  :  but  that  their  errors  are  like 
a  conquerable  dose  of  ]H»ison,  which  a  healthful  nature  doth  overcome. 
ulndJ  can  nrv^r  believe  that  a  man  tnat/  not  be  saved  by  that  religion,  vhlch 
doth  bnt  brhiff  him  to  a  true  love  of  Ood  and  to  a  heavettli/  mind  and  life : 
nor  that  (J oil  mil  ever  caU  a  soul  into  hell  that  trnhj  loveth  him.  Also  at 
iirst  it  wouhl  disgrace  any  doctrine  with  me,  if  I  did  but  hear  it  called 
Popery  and  anti-Chrislian;  but  I  have  long  learned  to  be  more  impartial, 
and  to  know  that  Satan  can  use  even  the  luunes  oi'  Popery  and  Antichrist, 
!•)  briQg  9  truth  int«»  luspicion  and  discredit." — Il«ixter  s  7/>/>,  Part  I.  p.  181. 
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Even  Lord  Bacon  liiinsolC  who  in  his  Novum  Organunt  lias  m 
incomparably  c^ct  forth  the  nature  of  ttio  difrerence,  and  the  un- 
fitness of  the  latter  faculty  fur  the  objects  of  the  fonncr,  does  nev- 
ertheless  in  sundry  places  use  the  term  reason  where  he  means 
the  understanding,  and  sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  under* 
standing  ibr  rcaHon.*  In  conserpience  of  thus  confounding  the 
two  terms,  or  rather  of  M'asting  both  words  for  tlie  expression  of 
one  and  the  same  faculty,  he  left  himself  no  appropriate  term  for 
the  other  and  higher  giil  of  reason,  and  was  thus  under  the  i««*- 
cessity  of  adopting  fantastical  and  mystical  phrases,  for  example, 
the  dry  light  {bntien  siccinn),  the  lucific  vision,  and  the  like, 
meaning  tiiereby  nothing  more  than  reason  in  contradistinction 
from  tlie  understanding.  Thus  too  in  the  preceding  Aphorism, 
by  reason  Lcightou  moans  the  human  understanding,  the  expla- 
nation annexed  to  it  being  (by  a  noticealdo  coincidence)  word  (bf 
word,  the  very  defniilion  wliich  tlie  Ibumlcr  of  the  Critical  Thi- 
]oHO])hy  gives  of  the  underHlanding — namely,  'Uho  liicnlty  jtidq^- 
ing  according  to  senHe." 


ON  TlIK  DIFFERKNCR  IN  KIND  OF  REASON  AND  TIIK  UNDERr 

BTANDINO. 

SCHKMK   OF   Tin:   AUGUMIiNT. 

On  the.  contrary.  Reason  is  the  power  of  universal  and  neceir 
sary  convictions,  the  source  and  substance  of  truths  above  sense, 
and  having  their  evidence  in  themselves.  Its  presence  is  always 
marked  by  the  necessity  of  the  position  afTinned  :  this  necessity 
being  conditional,  when  a  truth  of  reason  is  applied  to  facts  of 
experience,  or  to  the  rules  and  maxims  of  the  understanding ; 
but  abstolute,  when  the  subject  matter  is  itself  the  growth  or  oil- 
spring  of  reason.  Hence  arises  a  distinction  in  reason  itself, 
derived  from  the  diflcrent  mode  of  applying  it,  and  from  the  ob- 
jeeis  to  which  it  is  directed  :  accordingly  as  we  consider  one  and 
the  same  gift,  now  as  the  ground  of  formal  principles,  and  now 
as  the  origin  of  ideas.  Contemplated  distinctively  in  reference  to 
formal  (or  abstract)  truth,  it  is  the  Speculative  I?eason;  but  in 
reference  to  actual  (or  moral)  truth,  as  the  fountain  of  ideas  and 

•  See  The  Friend,  II.  pp.  1 46-1 50 ;  Essayii  V III.  and  IX.,  IL  pp.  43:-448^ia 
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the  light  of  the  conscience,  we  name  it  the  Practical  Reason. 
Whenever  by  sclf-subjcetion  to  this  universal  light,  the  will  of 
the  individual,  the  particular  will,  has  become  a  will  of  reason, 
the  man  is  regenerate :  and  reason  is  tlicn  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
generated man,  wliereby  tlic  person  is  eapabh  of  a  quickering 
intercommunion  with  tlie  Divine  Spirit.  And  herein  consists  the 
mystery  of  Redemption,  that  this  has  been  rendered  possible  for 
us.  And  so  it  is  written  ;  (he  first  man  Adam  was  made  a 
living  soidf  the  last  Adam  a  qnickcning  Spirit,  (1  Cor.  xv. 
45.)  "We  need  only  compare  the  passages  in  the  writings  of  tho 
Apostles  Paul  and  John,  concerning  the  Spirit  and  spiritual 
gilts,  with  those  in  the  Proverbs  and  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
respecting  Reason,  to  be  convinceil  that  tlie  terms  are  synony- 
mous.* In  this  at  once  most  comprehensive  and  most  appro 
l)riate  acceptation  of  tlie  word,  Reason  is  pre-eminently  spiritual, 
and  a  spirit,  even  our  si)irit,  through  an  efiluence  of  the  same 
grace  by  which  we  are  privileged  to  say,  Our  Father  I 

On  the  other  hand,  the  judgments  of  the  Understanding  arc 
binding  only  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  our  scn.ses,  which  we 
reflect  under  the  forms  of  the  luulcrstanding.  It  is,  as  Leighton 
rightly  deflnes  it,  "  tho  faculty  judging  according  to  sense.'* 
Hence  we  add  the  epithet  human  M'ithout  tautology  :  and  speak 
of  the  human  understanding  in  disjunction  from  that  of  beings 
higher  or  lower  than  man.  But  there  is,  in  this  sense,  no  human 
reason.  There  neither  is  nor  can  be  but  one  reason,  one  and  tho 
same ;  even  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man's  individual  un- 
derstanding (discnrsus),  and  thusmaketh  it  a  rea.sonable  under- 
standing, discourse  of  reason— <?//c  o?dfj,  yet  vumifold :  it  goeth 
through  all  understandings  and  renmining  in  itself  regener- 
ateth  all  other  jwwers.  The  same  writer  calls  it  likewise  an  in- 
Jluenec  from  the  Glory  of  the  Almighty ^  this  being  one  of  tho 
names  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  Logos,  or  co-eternal  Filial  Word. 
And  most  noticeable  for  its  coincidence  is  a  fragment  of  Ilera- 
ditus,  as  I  have  indeed  already  noticed  elsewhere  ; — **  To  dis- 
course rationally  it  behooves  us  to  derive  strength  from  that  which 
is  common  to  all  men  :  for  all  human  understandings  are  nour- 
ished by  the  one  Divine  Word." 

Beists,  I  have  said,  partake  of  understanding.     If  any  man 
deny  this,  there  is  a  ready  way  of  settling  the  question      I^et 
•  See  Wiiil  of  S<»1.  c.  vii.  22,  23.  27.— AU      rr^r^n]i> 
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him  give  a  careful  perusal  to  Hiiber's  two  small  volumes  on  beei 
and  ants  (especially  the  latter),  aud  to  Kirby  and  Spenee*s  In* 
troductiou  to  Eiitomolo^^y  :  aud  one  or  other  of  two  things  inuHt 
follow.  lie  will  either  change  his  opinion  as  irreconcilable  with 
the  facts ;  or  he  must  deny  the  facts ;  which  yet  I  can  not  sup- 
pose, inasmuch  as  the  denial  would  be  tantamount  to  the  no  less 
extravagant  than  uncharitable  assertion,  that  Ildber,  and  the 
Ecveral  eminent  naturalists,  French  and  English,  Swiss,  German, 
and  Italian,  by  whom  Iliiber's  observations  and  experiments  liava 
b^en  repeated  and  confirmed,  have  all  conspired  to  impose  a 
series  of  falsehoods  and  fairy-tales  on  the  world.  I  see  no  way, 
at  least,  by  which  he  can  get  out  of  this  dilemma,  but  by  over- 
leaping the  admitted  rules  and  fences  of  all  legitimate  discussion, 
and  either  transferring  to  the  word.  Understanding,  the  definition 
already  appropriated  to  Keason,  or  defniing  understanding  in 
gcncrc  by  the  specific  and  accessional  perfections  which  the  hu- 
man understanding  derives  from  its  co-existence  with  reason  and 
free-will  in  the  same  individual  person  ;  in  plainer  words,  from 
its  being  exercised  by  a  self-conscious  and  responsible  creature. 
And,  alter  all,  the  supporter  of  Harrington's  position  would  have 
a  right  to  ask  him,  by  what  other  name  he  would  designate  the 
faculty  in  the  instances  referred  to  ?  If  it  be  not  understanding, 
what  is  it  ? 

In  no  former  part  of  this  Volume  have  I  felt  tlic  same  anxiety 
to  obtain  a  patient  attention.  For  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
that  on  my  success  in  establishing  the  validity  and  importance 
of  the  distinction  between  Ileason  and  the  Understanding,  rest 
my  hopes  of  carrying  the  Reader  along  with  me  through  all  that 
is  to  follow.  Let  the  student  but  clearly  see  and  comprehend 
the  diversity  in  the  things  themselves,  and  the  expediency  of  a 
correspondent  distinction  and  appropriation  of  the  words  will  iul- 
low  of  itself.  Turn  back  for  a  moment  to  the  Aphorism,  and 
having  re-perused  the  first  paragraph  of  this  Comment  thereon, 
regard  the  two  following  narratives  as  the  illustration.  I  do 
not  say  proof:  for  I  take  these  from  a  multitude  of  facts  equally 
striking  for  the  one  only  purpose  of  placing  my  meaning  out  of 
all  doubt. 

I.  Hiiber  put  a  dozen  humble-bees  under  a  bell-glass  along 
with  a  comb  of  about  ten  silken  cocoons  so  unequal  in  lieight  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  standing  steadily.     To  remedy  this  two  of 
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three  of  the  humble-bccs  got  upon  the  combi  stretched  themselves 
over  its  edge,  and  with  their  heads  downwards  fixed  tlieir  fore- 
Teet  oil  tlie  table  on  which  the  comb  stood,  and  so  with  theii 
hind  feet  kept  the  comb  from  falling.  When  these  were  M'eary 
others  took  their  places.  In  this  constrained  and  painful  posture, 
fresh  bees  relieving  their  comrades  at  intervals,  and  each  work- 
ing in  its  turn,  did  these  aflcctionato  little  insects  support  the 
comb  for  nearly  throe  days :  at  the  end  of  which  they  liad  pre 
pared  suflicient  wax  to  build  pillars  with.  But  these  pillars 
having  accidentally  got  dis|)Iaccd,  the  bees  had  recourse  again  to 
the  same  niana;uvre,  till  Iliiber  l»itying  their  hard  cane,  &c. 

II.  "I  hhall  at  present  describe  the  operations  of  a  single  tint 
tJiat  I  observed  sulliciently  long  to  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

**  One  rainy  day  I  observed  a  laborer  digging  the  ground  near 
the  aperture  which  gave  entrance  to  the  ant-hill.     It  placed  in 
a  heap  the  several  fragments  it  had  scraped  np,  and  formed  them 
into  small  pellets,  which  it  deposited  here  and  there  upon  the 
nest.     It  returned  constantly  to  the  same  place,  and  appeared  to 
have  a  marked  design,  ft)r  it  labored  with  anlor  and  persevoi^ 
ance.     I  remarked  a  slight  furrow,  excavated  in  the  ground  in  a 
itraight  line,  representing  the  jilan  of  a  path  or  gallery.     The 
laborer,  the  whole  of  whose  movements  fell  nuder  my  innnediato 
observation,  gavj  it  greater  depth  and  breadth,  and  cleared  out 
its  borders:  and  I  saw  at  length,  in  which  I  could  not  be  de* 
ccived,  that  it  had  the  intention  of  establishing  an  avenue  which 
vas  to  lead  from  one  of  the  stories  to  the  imderground  chambers, 
riiis  path,  which  was  about  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and 
formed  by  a  single  ant,  mms  opened  above  and  bordered  on  each 
»ide  by  a  buttress  of  earth  ;  its  concavhy  en  forf?ie  de  gout  lire 
was  of  the  most  ])crfect  regularity,  for  the  architect  had  not  left 
an  atom  too  much.     The  work  of  this  ant  was  so  well  followed 
and  understowl,  that  I  could  almost  to  a  certainty  guess  its  next 
proceeding,  and  the  very  fragment  it  was  about  to  remove.     At 
the  side  of  the  opening  where  this  path  terminated,  was  a  sec- 
ond opening  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  arrive  by  some  road. 
The  same  ant  engaged  in  and  executed  alone  this  undertaking. 
It  furrowed  out  and  opened  another  path,  parallel  to  the  first, 
leaving  between  each  a  little  wall  of  three  or  four  lines  in  height. 
Xho.sc  ants  who  lay  the  foundation  of  a  wall,  chamber,  or  gal- 
lery, from  working  separately  occasion,  now  and  then,  a^ant  of 
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coincidcnco  in  tho  parts  of  the  samo  or  diflbrcnt  objects.  Such 
examples  are  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  but  they  by  no  lueani 
embarrass  them.  "What  follows  proves  that  the  workman,  on 
discovcriiinf  Iiis  error,  knew  how  to  rectify  it.  A  wall  had  been 
erected  with  the  view  of  sustainins^  a  vaulted  ceiling,  still  incom* 
pletc,  that  had  been  projected  from  the  wall  of  the  opposite 
chamber.  The  workman  who  began  constructing  it,  had  given 
it  too  little  elevation  to  meet  tlie  opposite  partition  upon  which 
it  was  to  rest.  Had  it  been  continued  on  the  original  plan,  it 
must  infallibly  have  met  the  wall  at  about  one  half  of  its  height, 
and  this  it  was  necessary  to  avoid.  This  state  of  things  very 
fon;ibly  claimed  my  attention,  when  one  of  the  ants  arriving  at 
the  i)lace,  and  visiting  the  works,  apjieared  to  be  struck  by  the 
difficulty  which  presented  itself;  but  this  it  as  soon  obviated,  by 
taking  down  the  ceiling  and  raising  the  wall  upon  which  it  re- 
posed. It  then,  in  my  jiresencc,  constructed  a  new  ceihng  with 
the  fragments  of  the  former  one." — IKibcrs  Natural  History 
of  Ants,  pp.  38-11. 

Now  I  assort,  that  the  faculty  inanifeste<1  in  tho  acts  here  nar- 
rated does  not  diller  in  kind  from  understanding,  and  that  it  does 
BO  diller  from  reason.  "What  I  conceive  tho  former  to  be,  physio* 
logically  considered,  will  be  shown  hereafter.  In  this  place  I  take 
tho  understanding  as  it  exists  in  men,  and  in  exclusive  reference 
to  its  intcllif^rnfittl  functions  ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  of  tho  word 
that  I  am  to  prove  the  necessity  of  contra-distinguishing  it  from 
reason. 

Premising  then,  that  two  or  more  subjects  having  the  same 
essential  characters  are  said  to  fall  under  the  samo  general  defl* 
nition,  I  lay  it  down,  as  a  self-evident  truth — (it  is,  in  fact,  an 
identical  proposition) — th/it  whatever  subjects  fall  under  one  and 
the  same  general  definition  are  of  one  and  the  same  kind  :  cou- 
scquently,  that  which  does  not  fall  under  this  definition,  must 
ditler  in  kind  from  each  and  all  of  those  that  do.  Diflercnce  ia 
degree  does  indeed  suppose  sameness  in  kind  ;  and  diilerence  in 
kind  precludes  distinction  from  diflercnce  of  degree.  IIcterog€net% 
non  comparari,  ergo  iwc  distingni,  ]X)s$fint.  The  inattention  to 
this  rule  gives  rise  to  the  numerous  sophisms  comprised  by  Aris- 
totle under  the  head  oi ^iBturiuatg  etg  dillo  yirog^  that  is,  transition 
into  a  new  kind,  or  the  falsely  applying  to  X  what  had  been  truly 
asserted  of  A,  and  might  havp  been  true  of  X,  had  it  diilered  fronr 
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A  in  its  degree  only.  The  sopliistr}'  consists  in  the  omission  to 
notice  what  not  being  noticed  will  be  supposed  not  to  exist ;  and 
vhcrc  the  silence  respecting  tlie  diflerence  in  kind  is  tantamount 
to  an  assertion  that  the  diflerence  is  merely  in  degree.  But  tlio 
fraud  is  especially  gros?,  wlicre  the  heterogeneous  subject,  thug 
clandestinely  slipt  in,  is  in  its  own  nature  insusceptible  of  degree  : 
Buch  as,  for  instance,  certainty  or  circularity,  contrasted  with 
fitreugth,  or  magnitude. 

To  a])ply  these  remarks  for  our  present  purjwse,  we  have  only 
to  describe  Undcrstandiug  and  Keason,  each  by  its  characteristio 
qualities.     The  compari.son  will  show  the  diflerence. 

UNDKIISTANDING.  rEASOX. 

1.  Understanding   is  discur-         1.  Season  is  fixed, 
sive. 

2.  The  Understanding  in  all  2.  The  Season  in  all  its  de 
its  judgments  refers  to  some  cisions  appeals  to  itself  as  the 
other  faculty  as  its  ultimate  an-  ground  and  substance  of  their 
thority.  truth.     {IM.  vi.  13.) 

3.  Understanding  is  the  fae-  3.  Beason  of  contemplation, 
ulty  of  reflection.  Reason  indeed  is  much  nearer 

to  Sense  than  to  Understanding : 
lor  Reason  (says  our  great  Hook- 
er) is  a  direct  aspect  of  truth, 
an  inward  beholding,  having  a 
similar  relation  to  the  intelligi- 
ble or  spiritual,  as  Sense  has  to 
the  material  or  phenomenal. 

The  result  is,  that  neither  falls  under  the  definition  of  the  other. 
They  difl!er  in  kind :  and  had  my  object  been  confined  to  the 
establishment  of  this  fact,  the  preceding  columns  would  have  su- 
perseded all  further  disquisition.  But  I  have  ever  in  view  the 
especial  interest  of  my  youthful  readers,  whose  reflective  power 
ifi  to  be  cultivated,  as  well  as  their  particular  reflections  to  be 
called  forth  and  guided.  Xow  the  main  chance  of  their  reflect- 
ing on  religious  sulijects  aright,  and  of  their  attaining  to  the  con- 
templation of  spiritual  truths  at  all,  rests  on  their  insight  into 
the  nature  of  this  disparity  still  more  than  on  their  conviction  of 
its  existence      I  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  a  ljr.i.e|  ^a^alysis  of 
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tho  Understanding,   in   elucidation  of  the   definitions   already 
given. 

The  Understanding  then,  considered  exclusively  as  an  organ 
of  human  intelligence,  is  tlie  faculty  by  which  we  reflect  and  gen- 
eralize. Take,  for  instance,  any  object  consisting  of  many  parts, 
a  house,  or  a  group  of  houses  :  and  if  it  be  contemplated,  as  a 
whole,  that  is,  as  many  constituting  a  one,  it  forms  M'hat,  in  the 
technical  language  of  psychology,  is  called  a  total  impression. 
Among  the  various  component  i)arts  of  this,  M'c  direct  our  at- 
tention especially  to  such  as  we  recollect  to  have  noticed  in  other 
total  impressions.  Then,  by  a  voluntary  act,  we  withhold  our 
attention  from  all  the  rest  to  reflect  exclusively  on  these ;  and 
these  we  henceforward  use  as  common  characters,  by  virtue  of 
M-hich  the  several  objects  are  referred  to  one  and  the  same  sort.* 
Thus,  the  whole  process  may  be  reduced  to  three  acts,  all  de- 
pending on  and  supposing  a  previous  impression  on  the  senses : 
first,  the  ajipropriation  of  our  attention  ;  second  (and  in  order  to 
the  continuance  of  the  first)  abstraction,  or  the  voluntary  with- 
holding of  the  attention  ;  and,  third,  generalization.  And  these 
are  the  proper  functions  of  the  Understanding  :  and  tho  power 
of  so  doing,  is  what  we  mean,  when  we  say  we  possess  under- 
standing, or  are  created  with  the  faculty  of  undci-standing.f 

•  Acconliiij^ly  as  wc  attend  more  or  loss  to  the  difforcnccs,  the  sort  be- 
comes, of  course,  more  or  less  eoinprc'licn-ive.  Hence  there  arises  for  the 
Bystemntic  naturalist  the  necessity  of  sulxlividing  the  sorts  into  orders, 
classes,  families,  &c. :  all  which,  however,  resolve  themselves  for  the  mere 
l<K(iciau  into  the  concept  ion  oi  gcnun  and  »pecieSf  that  is,  the  comprehcndiiig 
ami  the  comprohendinl. 

f  It  iz  obvious,  that  the  third  function  includes  the  act  of  comparing 
one  object  with  another.  Tl»e  act  of  comparing  supposes  in  the  comparing 
faculty  certain  inherent  forms,  that  is,  mmles  of  reflecting  not  referable  to 
the  objects  reflected  on,  but  prcnleter mined  by  the  constitution  and  mechan- 
ism of  the  understanding  itself.  And  under  some  one  or  other  of  those 
fitrms,  the  resemblances  and  differences  must  be  subsumed  in  order  to  be 
conceivable,  and  a  fortiori  thereft>re  in  order  to  be  comparable.  The  aeose* 
do  not  compare,  but  merely  furnish  the  materials  ft>r  comparison. 

Were  it  not  so,  how  could  the  first  comparison  have  b.*en  possible  !  It 
would  involve  the  al^surdity  of  measuring  a  thing  by  itself.  But  if  wc  tbiak 
on  some  one  thins:,  the  lenif^tli  of  our  own  f<K»t,  or  of  our  liand  and  arm  from 
the  elbow-joint,  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  do  this,  wc  must  have  the  con- 
eeption  of  measure.  Now  these  antecedent  and  most  general  conceptione 
ve  what  is  meant  by  the  constituent  forms  of  the  uuderstimding :  we  call 
them  oonfttitueut  because  they  are  not  acquired  by  the  understanding,  but 
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Now  when  a  person  speaking  to  us  of  any  particular  object  of 
appearance  refers  it  by  means  of  some  common  character  to  a 
known  class  (which  he  does  in  giving  it  a  name),  we  say,  that 
wc  understand  him  ;  that  is,  we  understand  his  words.  The 
name  of  a  thing,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word  name  {?ioment 

are  implied  ia  its  constitution.  As  rntionnlly  might  a  circle  be  said  to  ac- 
quire a  centre  iind  cirQuinfercucc,  as  the  understanding  to  acquire  these  ita 
inliercnt  funns  or  ways  of  conceiving.  Tliis  is  whut  Leibnitz  meant,  when 
to  tlic  old  adage  of  the  Peripatetics,  S'ihil  in  intcUcctu  quod  non  priua  in 
*r)i«fi— there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding  not  derived  from  the  senses 
or — there  is  nothing  co?ieeived  that  was  not  previously  perceived, — he  re- 
plied—/>rrf/fr  intcliectum  ipttum,  cxee])t  tJie  mi.sunder»tanding  itself. 

And  Jierc  let  me  remark  fur  once  and  all :  whoever  would  reflect  to  any 
purpose — whoever  is  in  earnest  in  his  pursuit  of  self-knowledge,  and  of  one 
of  t)ie  principal  means  to  this,  an  insight  into  tlic  meaning  of  the  words  he 
uses,  and  the  (hirereut  meanings  properly  or  improperly  conveyed  by  one 
and  the  same  word,  accordingly  as  it  is  used  in  the  schools  or  the  market,— 
acc^irdingly  as  the  kind  or  a  high  degree  is  intended  (for  example,  heat, 
weight,  and  the  like,  as  employed  scientifically,  compared  with  the  same 
w<)rd  used  popularly)— whoever,  I  say,  seriously,  proposes  this  as  his  ob- 
ject, must  so  far  overcome  his  dislike  of  pedantry,  and  his  dread  of  lK>iug 
Bneercd  at  as  a  pe<huit,  as  not  to  quarrel  with  an  uncouth  word  or  phrase, 
till  he  is  quite  sure  that  some  other  and  more  familiar  one  would  not  only 
have  expressed  the  precise  meaning  with  equid  clearness,  but  have  been  as 
likely  to  draw  attention  to  this  meiuiing  exclusively.  Tlie  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  a  philo8o])her  in  conversation  or  pojndar  writings,  compared  M'itli 
the  language  lie  uses  in  strict  r4'asiining,  is  as  his  watch  compared  with  the 
chronometer  in  his  ohnervatory.  Jit;  H«'ts  the  former  by  the  town-chick,  or 
even,  |)erhaps,  by  the  Dutch  cltwk  in  his  kitchen,  not  because  ho  believes  it 
right,  but  because  his  neighbors  and  his  cook  go  by  it.  To  afford  the  reader 
an  opportunity  for  exercising  the  forbearance  here  recommended,  I  turn 
b:iok  to  the  phrase,  "  most  general  conceptions,'*  and  observe,  that  in  strict 
an«l  severe  propriety  of  language,  I  should  have  said  general  {fie  or  gencrijie 
rather  than  general,  and  coucipicuces  or  conceptive  acts  rather  thmi  con- 
ce]>tiou8. 

Jt  is  an  old  complaint,  that  a  man  of  genius  no  sooner  appears,  but  the 
Ji(»st  of  dunces  are  up  in  arms  to  repel  the  invading  alien.  This  observation 
ivould  have  made  nwrc  converts  to  its  truth,  I  8us|>ect.  liad  it  been  worded 
more  dispiissionately  and  with  a  less  contemptuous  antithesis.  For  "  dunces,* 
let  us  substitute  "the  many,"  or  the  "  o^rof  Kotifio^'*  (this world)  of  the  Apos- 
tle, and  we  shall  perhaps  find  no  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  fact 
To  arrive  at  the  root,  indeed,  and  last  ground  of  the  problem,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  investigate  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  sense  of  difference  on 
the  human  mind  where  it  is  not  holden  in  check  by  reason  and  reflectioa 
"We  need  not  go  to  the  savage  tribes  of  North  America,  or  the  yet  ruder  na> 
lives  of  the  Indian  I^les,  to  learn  how  slight  a  degree  of  difference  will,  io 
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p^bfisyov,  id  mtcUigible,  id  quod  hitcUigitur),  expresses  that  M'hich 
is  understood  in  an  appearance,  tliat  which  wo  place  (or  mako 
to  stajid)  2mdcr  it,  as  tlie  condition  of  its  real  existence,  and  in 
proof  that  it  is  not  an  accident  of  the  senses,  or  adeclion  of  the 
individual,  not  a  phantom  or  apparition,  that  is,  an  appearance 

uiicultivtttcd  niiuda,  call  up  a  sense  of  diversity,  and  inward  perplexity  nud 
ct>iitradiction,  as  if  the  strangers  were,  and  yet  were  not,  of  the  sonio  kind 
with  themselves.  Wlio  has  nut  hiid  <»ec]i.siou  to  observe  the  effect  which  th« 
creftieulntions  an<l  nnsal  tones  of  n  Frenchman  prodtiec'on  our  oWq  vulgar  f 
Here  we  may  see  the  origin  and  primary  imp)rt  of  our  v.ukiudnesi.  It  is 
a  sense  of  i4nkin<l,  and  not  the  mere  negation  but  the  positive  opposite  of 
tlie  sense  of  khifL  Alienation,  aggravated  now  by  fear,  now  by  cuotempt, 
and  nut  seldom  by  a  mixture  of  bi»tli,  aver&ii»n,  hatred,  enmity,  are  so  many 
6ucces>ive  shapes  of  its  growth  and  victaMorphonin,  In  application  to  the 
present  ease,  it  is  suflieient  to  say,  that  Pindar*s  renmrk  on  sweet  music 
liolds  equally  true  of  genius:  as  many  as  are  not  deliglited  by  it  arc  dis- 
turbed, perplexed,  irritated.  Hie  beliolder  either  recofrnizes  It  as  a  pro 
jeeteil  ft»rm  of  his  own  being,  that  moves  before  liim  with  a  glory  round  its 
head,  or  recoils  from  it  as  from  a  spectre.  But  this  speculation  would  lead 
me  t^M)  far;  I  must  l>e  eoiit4*nt  with  having  referred  to  it  as  tlio  ultimnto 
ground  of  the  faet,  and  )>ass  to  the  more  obvious  and  proximate  causei. 
And  as  the  first,  I  would  nuik  the  person's  not  understanding  wlmt  yet  lie 
expects  to  imderstand,  and  as  if  he  liad  a  right  to  do  so.  An  original  mathc 
matical  work,  or  any  other  that  requires  peculiar  and  technical  marks  and 
Byml»lB,  will  excite  no  uneasy  feelingn — not  in  the  mind  of  a  c<»mpetoni 
reader,  for  he  understands  it;  an<l  not  with  others,  lN'<*auso  they  neither 
ex|H'ct  nor  are  ex|>eeted  to  understand  it.  1'he  s<*(*ond  place  wc  may  asiitgii 
to  the  mtsiniderstandiiig,  which  is  almost  sure  to  follow  in  cases  where  tk« 
incompetent  person,  finding  no  outward  marks  (diagrams,  arbitrary  signs, 
and  the  like)  to  inform  him  at  first  sight,  that  the  subject  Is  one  which  h« 
does  not  pretend  to  understand,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  wliieli  dws  not  de- 
tract from  his  estimation  as  a  man  of  abilities  generally,  will  attach  some 
meaning  to  what  he  hears  or  reads ;  and  as  he  is  out  of  humor  with  the  au* 
thor,  it  will  most  often  be  such  a  meaning  as  he  can  quarrel  with  and  ex* 
bibit  in  a  ridiculous  or  offensive  p)iut  of  view. 

Hut  alx»ve  all,  the  whole  world  almost  of  minds,  as  fiir  as  wc  regnrd  in- 
tellectual efforts",  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  of  the  busy-indolent  and 
hizy-iudolcnt.  To  both  alike  all  thinking  is  painful,  and  all  attempts  to 
rouse  them  to  think,  whether  in  the  re-exiunination  of  their  existing  convie> 
tions,  or  for  the  reception  of  new  light,  are  irritating.  •*  It  may  all  be  very 
deep  and  clever ;  but  really  one  ought  to  be  quite  sure  of  it  before  one 
wrenches  one's  brain  to  find  out  wliat  it  is.  I  take  up  a  book  as  a  compan* 
ion,  with  whom  I  can  have  an  easy  cheerful  chitchat  on  what  wc  both  knoir 
beforehand,  or  else  matters  of  fact.  In  our  leisure  hours  v/o  have  a  right 
to  rehixation  and  amusement.'' 

Well !  but  in  their  siudiouH  hours,  when  their  bow  is  to  be  bent 
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which  is  oiily  an  appearance.  (See  Gen,  ii.  19,  20,  and  in  Psalm 
XX,  1,  and  in  many  other  places  of  the  Bible,  the  identity  of  ^w- 
rncfi  with  nujiien,  that  is,  invisible  power  and  presence,  the  no- 
tncn  substantivinii  of  all  real  objects,  and  the  ground  of  theii 
reality,  independently  of  the  aflcctions  of  sense  in  the  percipient.) 
In  like  manner,  in  a  connected  succession  of  names,  as  the  speaker 
passes  from  one  to  the  other,  we  say  that  we  understand  his  eZ/s- 

thcy  aro  apnd  MnsaSy  or  amidst  the  Muses  ?  Alas !  it  is  just  the  same 
Tlic  same  craving  for  amuxcmcntf  that  is,  to  bo  away  from  the  Muses ;  for 
rehixation,  that  is,  the  unboiulinj^  of  a  bow  which  in  fact  had  never  beea 
struii*;?  There  are  two  ways  of  oblaimng  their  a]>i»hiuse.  The  ftrst  is: 
enable  them  to  reeofieile  in  one  and  the  same  oeenpation  the  love  of  sloth 
and  the  hat  red  of  vacancy.  Gratify  iudidence,  and  yet  save  t!»em  from  eunui 
— in  plain  Eni,'li.sh,  from  themselves.  l'\»r,  spite  of  their  antipathy  to  dry 
readinL%  the  keeping  company  with  themselves  is,  after  all,  the  hisulTerable 
annoyance:  nnd  the  true  secret  of  their  dislike  to  a  work  of  thought  and  hi- 
quiry  lies  in  its  tendency  to  make  them  acquainted  with  their  own  perma- 
nent being.  The  other  road  to  their  favor  is,  to  introduce  to  them  their 
own  thoughts  nnd  predilections,  tricked  out  in  the  fine  language,  in  which 
it  would  gratify  their  vanity  to  express  them  in  their  owneonversation,  and 
"With  which  they  can  imagine  tliemselves  hhowing  olF:  and  this  (as  has  been 
elsewhere  rcMiarked)  is  theeharacteristicdiirerence  iM-tweenthe  setNind-ratc 
writers  <»f  the  last  two  or  three  generati* ins,  and  the  same  class  under  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Stuarts.  In  the  latter  we  find  the  most  far-fetehed  and  singu- 
hir  thoughts  hi  the  bimjdest  nnd  most  native  language;  in  the  former,  the 
most  obvi(»us  and  connnon-plaee  thoughts  in  the  nmst  far-fetched  and  motley 
langu:ige.  But  lastly,  and  as  the  hine  qua  von  of  their  patronage,  a  suffi- 
cient arc  must  be  left  for  the  reader's  mind  to  oscillate  in — freedom  of 
choice, 

To  make  the  shifting  eloud  be  what  you  please, 

save  only  where  the  attraction  of  curiosity  determines  the  line  of  motion. 
Tlie  attention  must  not  lie  fastened  down :  and  this  every  work  of  genius, 
Hot  simply  narrative,  nmst  do  before  it  can  bo  justly  appreciated. 

In  former  times  a  j^opular  work  meant  one  that  adapted  the  results  of 
•tndi«ius  meditation  or  Bcientific  research  to  the  capacity  of  the  pcniplc,  pre- 
•enting  in  the  concrete,  by  instances  and  examples,  what  had  been  oacer- 
t;iincd  in  the  abstract  nnd  l)y  discovery  of  the  hiw.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  is  n  popular  work  which  gives  back  to  the])eople  their  own  errors  and 
prejudices,  and  flatters  the  many  by  creating  them  under  the  title  of  nrt 
rCBLic,  into  a  supreme  and  inappellable  tribunal  of  intellectual  excellence. 

r.S.  In  a  continuous  work,  the  frequent  insertion  and  length  of  notes 
would  need  an  apology :  in  a  b<N>k  like  this,  of  aphorisms  and  detached 
CTOininents,  none  is  necessary,  it  In-ing  understtHMl  Ijcforehaud  that  the  saueo 
and  the  garnish  are  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  dish. 
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course,  disatrsio  intdlcchn,  discursus,  his  passing^  from  one  thing 
to  another.  Thus,  in  all  instances,  it  is  words,  names,  or,  if 
images,  yet  imanres  used  as  words  or  names,  that  are  the  only 
and  exclusive  subjects  of  undcrstandin/^.  In  no  instance  do  we 
understand  a  thing  in  itself;  but  only  the  name  to  which  it  is ' 
referred.  Sometimes  indeed,  wlien  several  cla.sses  are  recalled 
conjointly,  wo  identify  the  words  with  the  object — though  by 
courtesy  of  idiom  rather  than  in  strict  propriety  of  language. 
Thus  we  may  say  that  we  understand  a  rainbow,  when  recall- 
nig  successively  the  several  names  for  the  several  sorts  of  colors, 
we  know  that  they  are  to  be  applied  to  one  and  the  same  j>/i^- 
mnncnon,  at  once  distinctly  and  simultaneously ;  but  even  in 
conmiou  speech  we  should  not  say  this  of  a  single  color.  No 
one  would  say  he  understands  red  or  blue.  lie  sees  the  color, 
and  had  seen  it  before  in  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  objects ; 
and  he  understands  the  tvord  red,  as  referring  his  fancy  or  mem- 
ory to  this  his  collective  experience. 

If  this  be  so,  and  so  it  most  assuredly  is — if  the  proper  func- 
tions of  the  understanding  be  that  of  generali/.ing  the  notices  re- 
ceived from  the  senses  in  order  to  the  construction  of  names  :  of 
referring  particular  notices,  that  is,  impressions  or  sensations,  to 
their  projier  names  ;  and,  vice  versa,  names  to  their  correspondent 
cla.ss  or  kind  of  notices — then  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  the 
Understanding  is  truly  and  accurately  defined  in  the  words  of 
Leighton  and  Kant,  a  faculty  judging  according  to  sense. 

Now  whether  in  defining  the  speculative  Ilea.son,— {that  is,  tho 
reason  considered  abstractedly  as  an  intellective  power) — we  call 
it  **  the  source  of  necessary  and  imiversal  principles,  according  to 
which  the  notices  of  the  senses  arc  either  adirmed  or  denied  ;*' 
or  describe  it  as  **  the  power  by  "which  Me  are  enabled  to  draw 
from  particular  and  contingent  appearances  universal  and  neces- 
sary conclusions  :*'♦  it  is  ecpially  evident  that  the  two  definitionii 

*  Take  a  familiar  ilhiBtrutioii.  My  Hi;;lit  and  touch  convey  to  n)o  a  cci 
tiiin  inipretfHJou,  to  which  my  lUKlcrHtaiiding  applies  its  prc-concoptiont 
(concept us  anlccedcntes  et  gnicra1infiimi)iy{  quantity  and  relation,  and  thus 
rcfert)  it  to  the  class  and  name  of  three-cornered  IxxHes-^wo  will  suppose 
it  the  iron  of  a  turf-spade.  It  compares  tho  sides,  and  finds  that  any  two 
measured  ua  one  arc  greater  than  the  third  ;  and  oeetirditig  to  a  law  of  the 
imagination,  there  arises  a  presumption  that  in  all  other  biHlleB  of  tho  sanie 
figure  (that  is,  three-c<»rnered  and  eqnilatfral)  tlie  samo  projHirtion  cxisti^ 
After  tliis,  tho  senses  liave  l)een  dire<'te.l  siiee«'S'*ively  to  n  nurnlMT  of  thre«« 
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diifer  in  their  essential  characters,  and  consequently  the  subjectM 
diiicr  in  kvuL 

The  (1e]x;ndenco  of  the  Understanding  on  the  representations 
of  the  senses,  and  its  consequent  posteriority  thereto,  as  contrasted 
with  the  independence  and  antecedency  of  Season,  are  strikingly 

cornered  bodies  of  unequal  sides — ^and  in  these  too  tbe  same  proportion  has 
been  found  without  exception,  till  at  length  it  becomes  a  fact  of  experience, 
that  in  all  trian<;les  hitherto  seen,  the  two  sides  together  arc  greater  than 
the  third  and  there  will  exist  no  ground  or  analogy  fur  autici])ating  an  ex- 
ception to  a  rule,  generaliziHl  from  so  vast  a  number  of  particular  instances. 
80  far  and  no  farther  could  the  understanding  carry  us  :  and  as  far  as  this 
"the  faculty,  judging  according  to  sense,"  conducts  many  of  tlic  inferior 
animals,  if  not  in  the  same,  yet  in  instances  luialogous  and  fully  equivalent, 
llic  reason  supersedes  the  whole  process,  and  on  the  first  conceiiticm  pre- 
sented by  the  umicrstanding  in  ct»nscquenee  of  the  first  sight  of  a  triangular 
figure,  of  whatever  sort  it  might  elianco  to  be,  it  afiirms  with  an  assurance 
ineripable  <»f  future  increase,  with  a  pcrfiet  certainty,  that  in  all  ]Missiblc 
triangU'S  any  two  of  the  inclosing  lines  will  and  nmst  be  greater  tlian  tho 
third.  In  short,  understanding  in  its  highest  form  of  experioneo  remains 
commensurate  with  the  experimental  notices  of  the  senses  from  which  it  is 
generalized.  Reason,  on  the  other  hand,  either  predetermines  experience, 
€»r  avails  itself  of  a  past  ex]>erienee  to  »uj>ersede  its  necessity  in  all  future 
time ;  and  aflirms  truths  whicii  no  sense  eouhl  i»ereeive,  nor  experhnent 
verify,  nor  experience  confirm. 

Yea,  this  is  the  test  and  eharaetci*  of  a  truth  so  aflirmed,  that  in  its  own 
proj)er  f»»rm  it  is  inconceivable.  For  to  conceive  is  a  function  of  the  under- 
btanding,  wliich  can  be  exercised  only  on  subjects  sulK»rdinate  thereto.  And 
yet  to  the  f(»rms  of  the  understanding,  all  truth  nmsf.  be  reduced,  that  is  to 
bo  fixed  as  an  object  of  reflection,  and  to  lie  rendered  expressible.  And 
liere  we  have  a  second  test  and  sign  of  a  truth  so  afiirnied,  that  it  can  ctmie 
forth  out  of  the  moulds  of  the  understanding  only  in  the  disguise  of  two  con- 
tradictory conceptions,  each  of  which  is  partiidly  true,  and  the  conjunction 
i»i  both  c*mceptions  l)eet)mes  the  representative  or  expression  (the  exponent) 
of  a  truth  lx;youd  conception  and  inexpressible.  Kxiunples:  Ik*f*>re  Abra- 
li.Mfu  was,  I  am. — GchI  is  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  everywhere,  ainl 
circumference  nowhere.    The  soul  is  all  in  every  part. 

If  this  appear  extravagimt,  it  is  an  extravagance  which  no  man  can  indceil 
learn  from  another,  but  which,  (were  this  possible,)  I  might  liave  learnt 
from  riato,  Kepler,  and  Bacon;  from  Luther,  Hooker,  Pascal,  Leibnitz, and 
Fcnelon.  But  in  this  hist  paragraph  I  luive,  1  see,  unwittingly  overstepped 
my  purpose,  according  to  which  we  were  to  take  reason  as  a  simply  intclleo- 
tual  power.  Yet  even  as  such,  and  with  all  tho  disadvant:ige  of  a  teehnica' 
and  arbitrary  abstraction,  it  h:is  betn  ma<le  evident: — 1.  that  there  is  ao 
iutuitlou  or  mme<liate  beholding,  accompanied  by  a  C(»nviction  of  thcncces 
sity  and  universality  of  the  truth  so  beholden,  not  derived  from  tho  senseSt 
which  intuition,  when  it  is  construed  by  pure  sense,  gives  birth  to  tK«'> 
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exemplified  in  the  Ptolemaic  system — that  truly  woiiderrul  prtHluct 
and  highest  boast  of  tlie  faculty,  judging  according  to  the  senses- 
compared  with  tlic  Newtonian,  as  tlie  oilspring  of  a  yet  higher 
power,  arranging,  correcting,  and  annulling  the  representations  of 
the  senses  according  to  its  own  inherent  laws  and  constitutive  ideas 

tcioticc  of  nmtlicmatics,  nnd  ii'hen  applied  t)  oljocts  supcrscDsuous  or  spir- 
itunl  is  the  orgiiii  of  theology  an<l  philoBophy : — ^and  2.  that  there  is  likewise 
a  I  ?f1c<Uivc  Olid  discursive  faculty,  or  mediate  apprehcusiou  which,  taken 
b}  it3c'lf  and  uiiiiiflucuccd  by  the  former,  depends  on  the  senses  for  the  mar 
tc;jals  on  which  it  is  cxereisi'd,  and  is  contained  within  the  sphere  of  the 
senses.  And  this  faculty  it  is,  which  in  generalizing  the  notices  of  the  sen- 
ses constitutes  sensible  experience,  and  ^ives  rise  to  maxims  or  rules  which 
may  become  more  and  m«>re  general,  but  can  never  be  raised  into  universal 
verities,  or  b«'get  a  consciousness  of  aljsolute  certainty ;  though  they  may 
be  sufljcient  to  extinguish  all  doubt.  (Putting  revelation  out  of  view,  take 
our  fu'st  progenitor  in  the  GOth  or  100th  year  of  his  existence.  His  ex|>e* 
rience  would  probably  have  freed  him  from  all  dtiubt,  as  the  sun  sank  in  the 
horizon,  that  it  would  re-appear  the  next  morning.  But  compare  this  state 
of  assurance  with  that  which  the  same  man  wouUl  have  had  of  the  47th 
projHisition  of  Euclid,  supi^sing  him  like  Pythagoras  to  have  discovered  the 
demonstration.)  Now  is  it  ex[>edient,  I  ask,  or  conformable  to  the  laws  and 
pur|>oscs  of  language,  to  call  two  so  altogether  disparate  subjects  by  one 
and  the  same  name  ?  Or,  living  two  names  in  our  langimge,  should  we  call 
each  of  the  two  diverse  subji^-ts  by  both — that  is,  by  either  name,  as  caprice 
might  dictate?  If  not,  then  as  we  have  the  two  wor<ls,  reason  and  under- 
standing (as  indeed  what  hni^uage  of  cultivated  man  1ms  not  ?) — ^what  should 
prevent  us  from  appropriating  the  fi»rmer  to  the  }>ower  distinctive  of 
humauity  ?  We  need  only  place  the  derivatives  from  the  two  terms  in  op- 
jHwai<»n  (ft)r  example,  "A  and  IJ  are  both  rational  beings;  but  there  is  no 
comparis(»n  between  them  in  i>oint  of  intellij^enee,"  or  "  She  always  con- 
eludes  rationally,  though  not  a  woman  of  much  understanding")  to  sec  tliat 
we  can  not  reverse  the  order — that  is,  call  the  higher  gift  understanding, 
and  the  lower  reason.  What  should  prevent  us?  I  asked.  Alas!  that 
which  has  prevented  us — the  cause  of  tliis  confusion  in  the  terms — ^is  only 
too  tibv ions ;  namely,  inattention  to  the  momentous  distinction  in  the  things, 
and  generally,  to  the  duty  and  habit  recommended  in  the  fifth  introductory 
Aphorism  of  this  Volume.  But  the  cause  of  this,  and  of  all  its  lamentable 
ell'ectsand  subcauses, /<i/«^  doctrine^  blindness  of  heart,  and  conlnnpt  of  iht 
vDord,  is  best  declared  by  the  philosophic  Aj)ostle :  the*/  did  not  like  to  re- 
tain  God  in  their  kuorjcledgc  (Kom.  i.  28),  and  though  they  could  not  extin- 
guish///e  light  that  Ughteih  arry  man,  and  which  uhone  in  the  darknent: 
yet  because  the  darkness  ci>ulil  not  comprehend  the  light,  they  refused  lo 
bear  witness  of  it  and  worshiped,  instead,  the  shaping  mist,  which  the 
light  had  drawn  upward  fi'om  the  ground  (that  is,  from  the  mere  oninial 
nature  aud  instinct),  and  which  that  lii^ht  alone  had  made  visible,  that  is,  bj 
supci-indueing  on  the  animal  instinct  the  principle <»f8elf-consciousne8« 
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lu  wonder  all  philosophy  bof^faii ;  in  wonder  it  ends;  and  ad« 
miration  fills  up  the  interspace.  But  the  first  wonder  is  the  ofP 
spring  of  ignorance  :  the  last  is  the  parent  of  adoration.  The 
first  is  the  birth-throe  of  our  knowledge  :  the  last  is  its  euthanasy 
and  ajwtftcosis, 

ekquklj:  :  on  tiiougi!t.s  suggkstkd  by  the  precedino 
Ariionis.M. 

As  in  re.Hpcct  of  the  first  wonder  we  arc  all  on  the  same  level, 
liow  comes  it  that  the  phih)^ophic  mind  hhould,  in  all  nges,  be 
the  privik^ge  of  a  few  ?  The  most  obvious  reason  is  this.  The 
Avoudcr  takes  phice  before  the  period  of  reflection,  and  (with  tho 
prcat  mass  of  mankind)  long  bel()re  the  individual  is  capable  of 
directing  his  attention  freely  and  consciously  to  the  feeling,  or 
even  to  its  exciting  causes.  Snr|)rise  (the  ftirm  ond  dress  which 
the  wonder  of  ignorance  usually  puts  on)  is  worn  away,  if  not 
jirecluded,  by  custom  and  familiarity,  fc^o  is  it  with  the  objects 
of  the  seiises,  and  the  ways  and  fashions  of  the  world  around  us ; 
even  as  with  the  beat  of  our  own  hearts,  -which  we  notice  only  in 
moments  of  fear  and  i)erturbation.  But  with  regard  to  the  con- 
cerns of  our  inward  being,  there  is  yet  another  cause  that  acts  in 
concert  with  the  power  in  custom  to  prevent  a  fair  and  equal  ex- 
ertion of  reflective  thought.  The  great  fundamental  truths  and 
cloetrlues  of  religion,  the  existence  and  attributes  of  (jiod  and  the 
life  afler  death,  are  in  Chri>tian  countries  taught  .so  early,  under 
oiich  circumstances,  and  in  such  close  and  vital  association  with 
whatever  nnikes  or  marks  reality  for  our  infant  minds,  that  the 
words  ever  after  rej»resent  sensations,  feelings,  vital  assurances, 
t«tMi<e  of  reality — rather  than  thoughts,  or  any  distinct  conception. 
Associated,  I  had  almost  said  identified,  with  the  parental  voice, 
look,  touch,  with  the  living  warmth  and  pressure  of  the  mother, 
on  whose  lap  the  child  is  first  made  to  kneel,  within  whose  palms 
its  little  hands  are  folded,  and  the  motion  of  whose  eyes  its  eyes 
follow  and  imitate^yea,  what  the  blue  sky  is  to  the  mother,  tho 
mother's  upraised  eyes  and  brow  are  to  the  child,  the  typo  and 
wymbol  of  an  invisible  heaven  I) — from  within  and  without  these 
IJ^reat  first  tniths,  these  good  and  gracious  tidings,  these  holy  and 
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tiunianizing  spells,  in  tho  prcconformity  to  which  our  very  ha- 
manity  may  be  said  to  consiMt,  are  so  iiiiuscd  that  it  Mxro  but  a 
tame  and  inadequate  expression  to  say,  we  all  take  them  for 
granted.  At  a  later  period,  in  youth  or  early  manhood,  most  of 
us,  indeed  (in  the  higher  and  middle  classes  at  least),  read  or 
hear  certain  proofs  of  these  truths — M'hich  we  commonly  listen 
to,  when  we  listen  at  all,  with  much  the  same  fcelin«rs  as  a  pop- 
ular prince  on  his  coronation  day,  in  the  centre  of  a  (bnd  and  re- 
joicing^ nation,  may  be  sujiposetl  to  hear  the  champion*s  clial- 
lenire  to  all  the  non-exiHtents,  that  deny  or  dispute  his  rights  and 
royalty.  In  laet,  the  <»rdi*r  of  jiroof  ia  most  often  reversed  or 
transposed.  As  far  at  least  as  I  <lare  judt^e  from  the  goings  oa 
in  my  own  mind,  when  with  keen  deli<rht  I  first  read  the  M'orks 
of  Derham,  Nieuwentiet,  and  Lyonet,  I  should  say  that  tho  full 
and  lifelike  conviction  of  a  gracious  Creator  is  tlie  proof  (at  all 
events,  performs  the  office  and  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a 
proof)  of  the  wis<lom  and  benevolence  in  the  construction  of  the 
creature. 

Do  I  blame  this?  Do  I  wish  it  to  be  otherwise  ?  God  forbid  ! 
It  is  only  one  of  its  accidental,  but  too  frequent,  consequences^  of 
which  I  complain,  and  against  which  I  protest.  I  regret  noth- 
ing that  tends  to  make  the  light  become  the  life  of  men,  even  as 
the  life  in  the  eternal  "Word  is  their  only  and  single  true  light. 
But  I  do  regret,  that  in  after-years — when  by  occasion  of  some 
new  dispute  on  some  old  heresy,  or  any  other  accident,  the  atten- 
tion has  for  the  first  time  l)een  distinctly  attracted  to  the  super- 
structure raised  on  these  fundamental  truths,  or  to  tniths  of  later 
revelation  supjilemental  of  these  and  not  less  important — all  the 
doubts  and  dillieiiuies,  that  can  not  but  arise  where  tho  under- 
standing, the  mind  ofthr.JIcsh,  is  made  the  measure  of  spiritual 
things ;  all  the  sense  of  strangeness  and  seeming  contradiction  in 
terms  ;  all  the  marvel  and  the  mystery,  that  belong  equally  to 
both,  are  first  thought  of  and  applied  in  objection  exclusively  to 
the  latter.  I  would  disturb  no  man's  faith  in  the  great  articles 
of  the  (falsely  so  called)  religion  of  nature.  But  before  a  mau 
rejects,  and  calls  on  other  men  to  reject,  the  revelations  of  the 
Gosjiel  and  tho  religion  of  all  Christendom,  I  would  have  hiin 
place  himself  in  the  state  and  under  all  the  privations  of  a  Si- 
monides,  when  in  the  fortieth  day  of  his  meditation  the  sage  and 
philosophic  poet  abandoned  the  problem  in  despair.     Ever  and 
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anon  he  seemed  to  liavc  hold  of  the  truth  ;  but  wheu  he  asked 
himself  what  ho  meant  by  it,  it  escaped  from  him,  or  resolved 
itself  into  meanings,  tliat  destroyed  each  other.  I  would  have 
the  skeptic,  while  yet  a  skeptic  only,  seriously  consider  whether  a 
doctrine,  of  the  truth  of  which  a  J^ocrates  could  obtain  no  other 
assurance  than  what  ho  derived  from  Iiis  strong  wish  that  it 
Bliould  be  true ;  and  which  Plato  found  a  mystery  hard  to  dis- 
cover, and  wlien  discovered,  communicable  only  to  the  fewest  of 
niou  ;  can,  consonantly  with  liistory  or  common  sense,  be  classed 
among  the  articles,  the  belief  of  which  is  insured  to  all  men  by 
their  mere  common  sense  ?  AVhether  without  gross  outrage  to 
I'actt  they  can  be  said  to  constitute  a  religion  of  nature,  or  a  nat- 
ural theology  antecedent  to  revelation,  or  superseding  its  neces- 
t?ily  ?  Yes  !  in  jirevention  (il>r  there  is  little  chance,  I  fear,  of  a 
cure)  of  the  pugnacious  (l(:gma1i^i^l  of  partial  reflection,  I  would 
prescribe  to  every  man  who  feels  a  connnencing  alienation  from 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  M'hosc  studies  and  attaiiunents  authorize 
him  to  argue  on  the  subject  at  all,  a  patient  and  thoughtful  peru- 
sal of  the  arguments  and  representations  which  Baylc  supposes 
to  Iiave  passed  through  the  mind  of  Simonides.  Or  I  should  be 
fully  satisfied  if  I  could  induce  these  eschcwers  of  mystery  to  give 
a  patient,  manly,  and  im]Kirtial  perusal  to  the  single  treatise  of 
l*omjM)natius,  J)c  Fato.* 

'When  they  liave  fairly  and  satisfactorily  overthrown  the  ob- 
jections and  cleared  away  the  dilliculties  urged  by  this  sharp- 
vittcd  Italian  against  the  doctrines  which  they  profess  to  retain, 
then  let  them  commence  their  attack  on  those  which  they  reject. 
As  fiir  as  the  supposed  irrationality  of  the  latter  is  the  ground  of 
argument,  I  am  much  deceived  if,  on  reviewing  their  forces,  they 
would  not  find  the  ranks  wofully  thinned  by  the  success  of  their 
own  fire  in  the  jireceding  engagement — unless,  indeed,  by  pure 
Iieat  of  controversy,  and  to  storm  the  lines  of  their  antagonists, 
they  can  bring  to  life  again  the  arguments  which  they  had  them- 
selves killed  off  in  the  defence  of  *heir  own  positions.     In  vain 

*  Tlie  pliil<»S(»pher,  whom  the  Inqui.silion  would  have  burnt  alive  as  ad 
nthcittt,  linil  not  Leo  X.  and  Cardlujil  Denibo  dt'cided  that  the  work  might 
b#3  fonuidublc  to  those  semi-pagan  Cln-isti:uis  wlio  regarded  revelation  as  a 
mere  make-iveight  to  their  boasted  religion  of  nature;  but  contained  noth- 
ing dangerous  to  the  Catholic  Cluireli  or  offensive  to  a  true  bijlicver.  (lie 
was  born  at  Mantua  in  1462  and  died  in  1525. — Ed.)  /^^^^Tr> 
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shall  we  seek  for  any  other  mode  of  meeting  the  hroad  facts  of 
the  scientific  Epicurean,  or  the  requisitions  andqueriesof  the  all- 
analyzing  Pyrrhonist,  than  by  challenging  the  tribunal  to  which 
they  appeal,  as  incompetent  to  try  the  question.  In  order  to 
nonsuit  the  plaintifll  m'c  must  remove  the  cause  fnom  the  faculty, 
that  judges  according  to  sense,  and  whose  judgments,  therefore, 
are  valid  only  on  objects  of  sense,  to  the  superior  courts  of  con- 
science and  intuitive  reason.  The  words  I  sjwak  unto  you,  are 
SpiHt,  and  such  only  arc  life,  that  is,  have  an  inward  and  ac- 
t  ia.  power  abiding  in  them. 

hut  the  same  truth  is  at  once  shield  and  bow.  Tlie  shad  of 
Atlioism  glances  aside  from  it  to  strike  and  pierce  the  breast-plate 
of  the  heretic.  "Well  lor  the  latter,  if,  plucking  tho  weapon  from 
the  M'ound,  he  recognizes  an  arrow  from  his  own  quiver,  and  aban 
dons  a  cause  that  connects  him  with  such  confederates  !  An  iu 
sight  into  the  proper  functions  and  subaltern  rank  of  the  under- 
standing may  not,  indeed,  disarm  the  Psilanthropist  of  his  meta- 
phorical glosses,  or  of  his  versions  fresh  from  the  forge,  with  no 
other  stamp  than  the  private  mark  of  tho  individual  manufac- 
turer ;  but  it  will  dejirive  him  of  the  only  rational  pretext  for 
having  recourse  to  tools  so  liable  to  abuse,  and  of  sucli  perilous 
example. 

COMMENT. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  comix>8ed,  and  during  an  in* 
terim  of  depression  and  disqualification,  I  heard  M'ith  a  delight 
and  an  interest  which  I  might  without  hyperbole  call  medicinal, 
that  the  contradistinction  of  the  understanding  from  reason, — ^for 
which  during  twenty  years  I  have  been  contending,  casting  my 
bread  v])on  the  waters  with  a  perseverance  which  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  public  taste,  nothing  but  the  deepest  conviction  of 
its  importance  could  have  insjiired — ^has  been  lately  sanctioned  by 
the  present  distinguished  Professor  of  Anatomy,  in  the  course  of 
lectures  given  by  him  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  on  the 
zoological  part  of  natural  history ;  and,  if  I  am  rightly  informed 
in  one  of  the  eloquent  and  impressive  introductory  discourses.* 
[n  explaining  the  nature  of  Instinct,  as  deduced  from  the  actions 

*  The  allusion  is  to  Mr.  Green ;  and  the  passage  to  whieh  the  Author  ro- 
fers,  will  be  found  in  an  Appendix,  reprinted  from  the  "  Vital  Dynamios.^ 
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and  tendencies  of  animals  Biicccssivcly  presented  to  the  observa 
tion  of  the  comparative  pby8iolo«Tist  in  tJie  ascending  scale  ol 
organic  life — or  ratlier,  I  should  liave  said,  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
termine that  precise  import  of  the  term,  which  is  required  by  the 
facts* — the  Professor  explained  the  nature  of  what  I  have  else- 
ivhere  called  the  adaptive  power,  that  is,  the  faculty  of  adapting 
mc'ins  to  a  proximate  end.  I  mean  here  a  relative  end — ^that 
"wliich  rehitively  to  one  thing  is  an  end,  though  relatively  to  sonic 
other  it  is  in  it.^elfa  mean.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tlnit  we  have 
no  single  word  to  express  those  ends,  that  are  not  the  end  :  for 
the  distinction  between  those  and  an  end  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  is  an  im]K)rtant  one.  The  Professor,  I  say,  not  only 
explained,  first,  the  nature  of  the  adaptive  power  in  gcncrCt  hnd, 
secondly,  the  distinct  character  of  tlie  same  power  as  it  exists 
Bpecifically  and  exclusively  in  the  human  being,  and  acqiiires  the 
name  of  understanding  ;  but  he  did  it  in  a  \vay  which  gave  the 
Avhole  sum  and  substance  of  my  convictions,*  of  all  I  had  so  long 
wished,  and  so  often,  but  with  sucli  imperlect  success,  attempted 
to  convey,  I'ree  from  all  semblance  of  jiaradoxy,  and  from  all  oc- 
casion of  ollence— ow/wr/;*  oj/enf/ictdi  (umnn  jyi'cccidcns.\     It  is, 

*  TIjo  word,  Instinct,  brings  together  a  nuinlier  of  facts  into  one  clasn 
by  the  ussortion  of  a  coniinon  grounJ,  the  nature  of  which  ground  it  deter- 
mines negatively  only, — that  is*,  the  wor*!  <loe8  not  explain  what  this  com- 
nu»n  ground  U\  but  Hiniply  indicati'ii  tliat  there  is  such  ngroun<],  and  tlint 
it  iri  (iiirerent  in  kind  from  that  in  which  the  reHponsilihs  nntl  eoiiseiously 
voluntary  netiiMis  of  ni<n  ori;^inat«'.  'I'liu-*,  in  itn  true  and  prinmry  in)|)ort, 
Instinct  standn  in  antithesis  to  ]^>nson;  ami  the  per])lexity  and  contradic- 
tory statements  into  which  so  many  meritorious  naturalists  and  popular 
writers  on  natural  history  (Priscilhi  Wakefield,  Kirby,  Spence,  Iliiber,  and 
even  lleiinarus)  have  fallen  on  this  subject,  arise  wholly  from  their  taking 
the  word  in  opjiosition  to  Undcrtitanding.  I  notice  this,  because  I  would 
not  lose  any  opportunity  of  imprcs.^ing  on  the  mind  of  my  youthful  reatlers 
the  important  truth  that  hmguage.  as  the  enibo<Iied  and  articulated  spirit 
of  the  race,  as  the  growth  and  emanation  of  a  people,  and  not  the  work  of 
any  individual  wit  or  will,  is  often  inadequate,  sometimes  deficient,  but 
never  false  or  delusive.  We  have  only  to  master  the  true  origin  and  ori- 
ginal import  of  any  native  and  abiding  word,  to  fin<l  in  it,  if  not  the  §clu 
tion  of  the  facts  exj»res3ed  by  it,  yet  a  finger-mark  ptiinting  to  the  road  on 
which  this  solution  is  to  Ixf  sought. 

t  Xnjnr  qnirqumn  aihlnbito^tjuinca  candidin  oinnibun  factat  saim.  Quid 
autnn  facia9  istm  qui  vd  ob  tufjcnii  prrtituiciam  nlbi  iothficri  uollittvel  »tu* 
pidlores  suit  qnnm  ut  sath/aclionem  intcUujani  f  Nam  quemadmodum  Si* 
monides  dixitf  I'/iessalos  hebetiores  ease  quam  ut  posunt  a  $e  decipi^a  ^c#- 
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tndccd,  for  tho  fragmentary  reader  only  that  I  have  any  sciiiple. 
In  those  who  have  had  tlie  patience  to  accompany  me  so  far  on  the 
up-hill  road  to  manly  principles,  I  can  liave  no  reason  to  ^ard 
against  that  disposition  to  hasty  oflence  from  anticipation  of  con* 
sequences — that  faithless  and  loveless  spirit  of  lear  which  plunged 
Galileo  into  a  prison  ;* — a  spirit  most  unworthy  of  an  educated 
man,  who  ought  to  have  learnt  that  the  mistakes  of  Bcientifie 
men  have  never  injured  Christianity,  M'hile  every  new  truth  dis- 
covered hy  them  has  either  added  to  its  evidence,  or  prepared 
the  mind  ibr  its  reception 

ON   INSTINCT   IN   CONNECTION   WITH   THE    UNDERSTANDING. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  deflnition  of  a  genus  or  class  is  an  ade* 
quate  definition  only  of  the  lowest  S])ccies  of  that  genus  :  for  each 
higher  sj)€ci€s  is  distinguished  from  the  lower  by  some  additional 
character,  while  the  general  definition  includes  only  the  charac- 
ters  common  to  all  the  sj)rcies.  Consequently  it  describes  tho 
lowest  only.     Now  I  distingu!  •Ii  a  f/rnus  or  kind  of  powers  under 

datn  vldeaM  riupidlore»  quatn  ut  placari  qneant,  Adhuc  non  mlrum  eni  in* 
venire  quod  calumnietur  qui  nihil  aliud  quarit  nisi  quod  calumnietur, 
(Erosmi  Kpist.  ad  D«irpium.)  At  nil  events,  the  parogroph  pasHing  through 
the  medium  of  my  own  propossodAicniA,  if  any  fault  bo  found  with  it,  tha 
fault  pntbubly,  and  tlio  bliuno  certainly,  belongs  to  tho  rcp<irter. 

*  And  which  (I  may  aild)  in  a  more  cti1i;;1itonod  ni;Of  and  in  a  Protestant 
country,  impelled  muni  than  ono  (ItTman  Univernity  t<>  anathematise  Fr, 
llolfman's  dii^eovcry  of  eurbonio  acid  gai«,  and  of  itn  cfTe'.'ts  on  animal  life, 
OS  hostile  to  religion,  and  tending  to  atheiim  I  Threo  or  four  students  at 
the  University  of  Jena,  in  the  attempt  to  raise  a  ppirlt  for  tho  diseovery  of 
afluppo8e<l  hiilden  treasure,  were  strangled  or  poisoned  by  tho  fumes  of  tlie 
chareoal  they  had  been  burning  in  a  close  garden-house  of  a  vineyard  near 
Jena,  wliile  en^ploycd  in  thoir  ma«^ic  fumi«^tions  and  ehnrms.  One  only  was 
restored  to  life  :  and  from  his  n<*count  <»f  tho  noises  and  spectres  (in  his  ears 
and  eyes)  as  he  was  losing  his  sonsi's,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  bad 
spirit  had  destroyod  them.  Frederick  IIofTman  admitteil  that  it  was  a  very 
b:id  spirit  who  had  tempted  them,  the  spirit  of  avarice  and  folly;  and  tliat 
a  very  noxious  spirit  (i^as,  or  Geigt)  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their  death. 
But  ho  contended  that  tliis  latter  spirit  was  the  spirit  of  charcoal,  irhich 
Would  have  prtNluoed  tho  samo  elfeet,  had  tlie  young  men  been  chanting 
psalms  inntcad  (»f  ine;mtations :  nnd  acquitted  tlie  Devil  of  all  direct  concern 
in  the  business.  Tlie  theolo^ic^al  faoidty  t«M*k  the  alarm :  even  physicians  pre- 
tended to  be  horror-stricken  at  Hoffman's  audacity.  Tlio  controTcrsy  and 
Its  appendages  embittered  several  years  of  this  great  and  good  man*ti  lifci. 
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the  name  of  adaptive  power,  and  prive  as  its  generic  definition— 
the  power  of  sclcctin*^  and  adapting  means  to  proximate  ends; 
and  as  an  instance  of  the  lowest  sjx^cics  of  tliis  genus,  I  take  the 
stomacli  of  a  caterpillar.  I  ask  myself,  under  what  words  I  can 
generalize  the  action  of  this  organ  ;  and  I  see,  that  it  selects  and 
adapts  the  appropriate  means  (that  is,  the  assimilable  part  of  the 
vegetable  congcsta)  to  the  proximate  end,  that  is,  the  growth  or 
leproduction  of  the  insect's  body.  This  we  call  Vital  Power,  or 
vita  projyria  of  the  stomach  ;  and  this  being  the  lowest  sjjecies, 
its  defmition  is  the  same  with  the  definition  of  the  kind. 

"Well  I  from  the  jiowor  of  the  stomach  I  j>ass  to  the  iK)Wcr 
exjrted  by  the  whole  animal.  I  trace  it  wandering  from  spot  to 
sjwt,  and  plant  to  plant,  till  it  finds  the  appropriate  vegetable ; 
and  again  on  this  cho.«en  vegetable,  I  mark  it  stacking  out  and 
fixing  on  the  part  of  the  plant,  bark,  leaf,  or  petal,  suited  to  its 
nourishment :  or  (should  the  animal  have  assumed  the  butterfly 
form),  to  the  deposition  of  its  eggs,  and  the  sustentation  of  the 
future  larva.  Here  I  see  a  power  of  selecting  and  adapting 
means  to  proximate  ends  according  to  circumstances  :  and  this 
higher  .species  of  adaptive  power  we  call  Instinct. 

Lastly,  I  reflect  on  the  facts  narrated  and  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding extracts  from  Iliiber,  and  see  a  power  of  selecting  and 
adapting  the  proper  means  to  the  proximate  ends,  according  to 
varj'ing  circnmstances.  And  what  shall  we  call  this  yet  liigher 
Bpecies  ?  We  name  the  former,  Instinct :  wo  must  call  this  In- 
stinctive Intelligence. 

Here  then  we  have  three  powers  of  the  same  kind ;  life,  in- 
stinct, and  instinctive  intelligence  :  the  essential  characters  that 
define  the  genus  existing  equally  in  all  three.  But  in  addition 
to  these,  I  find  one  other  character  common  to  the  highest  and 
lowest :  namely,  that  the  purposes  are  all  manifestly  predeter- 
mined by  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  animals  ;  and  though 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  discover  any  such  immediate  depend 
ency  in  all  the  actions,  yet  the  actions  beitig  determined  by  the 
purposes,  the  result  is  equivalent :  and  both  the  actions  and  the 
purposes  are  all  in  a  necessitated  reference  to  the  preservation 
und  continuance  of  the  particular  animal  or  the  progeny.  There 
in  eelection,  but  not  choice  ;  volition  rather  than  will.  The  pos- 
nible  knowledge  of  a  thing,  or  the  desire  to  have  that  thing  rcpre- 
seutable  by  a  distinct  corr?s]K)ndent  thought,  docs  not,  iu  the  ani- 
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mal,  sui&cc  to  render  the  thing  an  object,  or  the  ground  of  a 
purpose.  I  select  and  adapt  the  proper  means  to  the  separation 
of  a  stone  from  a  rock,  >\'hich  I  neither  can,  nor  desire  to  use  for 
food,  slielter,  or  ornament :  because,  perhaps,  I  wish  to  measure 
the  angles  of  its  primary  crystuU,  or,  perhaps,  for  no  better  reason 
than  the  apparent  difliculty  of  loosening  the  stone — sit  pro  ra 
tio7ie  voluntas — and  thus  make  a  motive  out  of  the  absence  of 
all  motive,  and  a  reason  out  of  the  arbitrary  will  to  act  without 
any  reason. 

Now  what  is  the  conclusion  from  these  premisses  ?  Evidently 
this  :  that  if  I  suppose  the  adaptive  power  in  its  highest  species^ 
or  form  of  iasliiictive  intelligence,  to  co-exist  with . reason,  free- 
will, and  self-consciousucss,  it  instantly  becomes  Understanding* 
in  otiior  ^^  ords,  that  understanding  diliers  indeed  from  the  noblest 
form  of  instinct,  but  not  in  itself  or  in  its  own  essential  properties, 
but  in  consequence  of  its  co-existence  M'ith  far  higher  powers  of  a 
diverse  kind  in  one  and  the  same  subject.  Instinct  in  a  rational, 
responsible,  and  self-conscious  animal,  is  Understanding. 

fcJuch  I  apprehend  to  be  the  true  view  and  exposition  of  In 
Btinct ;  and  in  confirmation  of  its  truth,  I  would  merely  request 
my  readers,  from  the  numerous  well-authenticated  instances  on 
record,  to  recall  some  one  of  the  extraordinarj'  actions  of  dogs  for 
the  preservation  of  their  masters'  lives,  and  even  for  the  aveng- 
ing of  their  deaths.  In  these  instances  we  have  the  third  $pccieM 
of  the  adaptive  power  in  connection  with  an  apparently  moral 
end — ^ith  an  end  in  the  pro})cr  sense  of  the  Mord.  Here  the 
adaptive  power  co-exists  with  a  purpose  apparently  voluntary, 
and  the  action  seems  neither  pre-determined  by  the  organization 
of  the  animal,  nor  in  any  direct  reference  to  his  own  preserva- 
tion, nor  to  the  continuance  of  his  race.  It  is  united  with  an 
imposing  semblance  of  gratitude,  fidelity,  and  disinterested  love. 
We  not  only  value  the  faithful  brute  ;  we  attribute  worth  to  him. 
This,  I  admit,  is  a  problem,  of  which  I  have  no  solution  to  ofler. 
One  of  the  Miscst  of  uninspired  men  lias  not  liesitated  to  declare 
the  dog  a  great  mystery,  on  account  of  this  dawning  of  a  moral 
nature,  unaccompanied  by  any  the  least  evidence  of  reason,  i\x 
M'hichever  of  the  two  senses  we  interpret  the  M'ord— whether  aa 
the  practical  reason,  that  is,  the  power  of  proposing  an  vltimato 
end,  the  determinability  of  the  will  Iiy  ideas;  or  as  the  sciential 
reason,  that  is,  the  faculty  of  cuncluding  universal  ai^d  neccfsary 
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truths  from  particular  and  contingent  appearances.  But  in  a 
question  respectin;^  the  possession  of  reason,  the  absence  of  all 
])roof  is  tanlamount  to  a  proof  of  the  contrary.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  equally  clcir  to  mo,  that  the  do*^  may  not  possess 
an  analo'jxon  of  words,  which  I  liave  clsewliere  shown  to  bo  the 
proper  objects  of  the  **  faculty,  ji'dging  accordin«i^  to  sense." 

IJut  to  return  to  my  purpose  :  I  entreat  the  Reader  to  reflect 
on  any  one  fact  of  this  kind,  M'hether  occurring  in  his  own  experi- 
ence, or  selected  from  the  luunerous  anecdotes  of  the  Dog  pre- 
served in  tlie  writings  of  zoologists.  I  will  then  confideutly  ap- 
peal to  him,  whether  it  is  in  his  power  not  to  consi<lcr  the  faculty 
displayed  in  these  actions  as  the  same  in  kind  with  the  under- 
fitaiiding,  however  inferior  in  degree.  Or  should  he  even  in  these 
instances  prefer  calling  it  instinct,  and  this  in  cow^/'a-di&tinction 
from  understanding,  I  call  on  him  to  point  out  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two,  the  chasm  or  partition-waJl  tliat  divides  or  sepa- 
rates tJie  one  from  the  other.  If  he  can,  he  will  have  done  what 
none  before  him  have  been  able  to  do,  though  many  and  eminent 
men  have  tried  hard  for  it :  and  my  recantation  shall  be  amo]ig 
the  first  trophies  of  his  success.  If  he  can  not,  I  must  infer  that 
he  is  controlled  by  his  dread  of  the  consecpiences,  by  an  appre- 
hension of  some  injury  resulting  to  religion  or  morality  from  tliis 
o])inion  ;  and  I  shall  console  myself  witli  the  hope,  that  in  the 
sequel  of  this  Work  ho  will  find  proof*  of  the  directly  contrary 
tendency.  Not  only  is  this  view  of  the  Understanding,  as  difler- 
ing  in  degree  from  Instiiict,  and  in  kind  from  Reason,  innocent  in 
its  po.*ssLl)le  influences  on  the  religious  character,  but  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  the  removal  of  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  to  an  intelligent  belief  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  of  the  characteristic  articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  With 
which  the  advocates  of  the  truth  in  Christ  have  to  contend  ;— 
the  evil  heart  of  unbelief  alone  excepted. 

JIKFLKCTIONS    INTRODUCTORY    TO    APHORISM    X. 

The  most  momentous  question  a  man  can  ask  is.  Have  I  a 
Siaviour  ?  And  yet  as  lar  as  the  individual  querist  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  premature  and  to  no  purpose,  unless  another  ques* 
tion  has  been  previously  put  and  answered,  (alas  I  too  generally 
put  after  the  wounded  conscience  has  already  given  the  answer !) 
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namely,  Have  I  any  need  of  a  Saviour  ?     For  him  who  needi 
none,  (0  bitter  irony  of  the  evil  Spirit,  whose  whispers  the  proud 
Boul  takes  for  its  own  thouf^hts,  and  knows  not  how  the  tempter 
is  scoflln^  the  while !)  there  is  none,  as  long  as  he  feels  no  need. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  answered  this 
question  in  the  afTinnative,  and  not  ask — ^first,  in  'U'hat  the  neces- 
sity consists — secondly,  whence  it  proceeded — and,  thirdly,  liow 
far  the  answer  to  this  second  question  is  or  is  not  contaiu^d  in 
the  answer  to  the  first.     I  entreat  the  intelligent  ncader»  -who 
has  taken  mo  as  his  tcmjiorary  guide  on  the  straight,  but  yet, 
from  the  number  of  cross  roads,  dilTicult  way  of  religious  inquiry, 
to  halt  a  moment,  and  consider  the  main  points  which,  in  this 
last  division  of  my  Work,  have  been  already  odercd  for  his  re- 
flection.    I  have  attempted,  then,  to  fix  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  word.s,  Xaturc  and  Spirit,  the  one  being  iho  anfillicsis  to  the 
other  :  so  that  the  most  general  and  negative  definition  of  nature 
is,  whatever  is  not  spirit ;  and  vice  versa  of  spirit,  that  which  is 
not  comprehended  in  nature  ;  or  in  the  language  of  our  elder 
divines,  that  which  transcends  nature.     But  Nature  is  the  term 
in  which  we  comprehend  all  things  that  are  reprcsentablc  in  the 
forms  of  time  and  space,  and  subjected  to  the  relations  of  cause 
and  eflect :  and  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  which,  therefore,  is 
to  be  sought  for  perpetually  in  something  antecedent.     The  word 
itself  expresses  this  in  the  stro]igest  manner  possible :  JViUara^ 
that  M'hich  is  about  to  be  born,  that  which  is  always  becoming. 
It  follows,  thcreforo,  that  Avhatever  originates  its  own  acts,  or  in 
any  sense  contains  in  itself  the  cause  of  its  own  state,  must  be 
spiritual,  and  consequently  supernatural ;  yet  not  on  that  account 
necessarily  miraculous.     And  such  must  the  responsible  AVill  io 
us  be,  if  it  be  at  all. 

A  prior  step  has  been  to  remove  all  misconceptions  from  the 
subject ;  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  a  belief  in  the  reality  and 
real  influence  of  a  universal  and  divine  Spirit ;  the  compatibility 
and  possible  communion  of  such  a  spirit  with  the  spiritual  in 
principle  ;  and  the  analog}'  oflered  by  the  most  undeniable  truths 
of  natural  philosophy.* 

*  It  lina  ia  its  consequences  proved  do  trifling  evil  to  the  Christian  world, 
that  Aristotle's  definitions  of  Nature  are  all  grounded  on  tho  petty  and 
rather  rhetorical  than  philosophical  antiiheM  of  nature  to  art — a  ooooep> 
tioQ  inadequate  to  the  demands  even  of  his  philosophy.    Hence  in  th«  prcgt 
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These  vic^v'g  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  Will  as  spirit aal,  form  the 
ground- work  of  my  scheme.  Amonj^  the  numerous  corollaries  or 
appcndent*?,  the  first  that  presented  itself  respects  the  question ; — 
whether  there  is  any  faculty  in  man  by  which  a  knowledge  of 
spiritual  trutlis,  or  of  any  truths  not  abstracted  from  nature,  is 
rendered  possible  ; — and  an  answer  is  attempted  in  the  comment 
on  Aphorism  VIII.  And  here  I  be«^  leave  to  remark,  that  in  this 
comment  the  only  novelty,  and  if  there  be  merit,  the  only  merit 
is — that  there  being  two  very  diflcrent  meanings,  and  two  diller- 
cut  word:?,  I  have  here  and  in  former  works  appropriated  one 
meaning  to  one  of  the  words,  and  the  other  to  the  other — instead 
of  using  the  M'ords  indillerently  and  by  hap-hazard  :  a  confusion, 
the  ill  ellects  of  M'hich  in  tliis  instance  are  .so  great  and  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  works  of  our  ablest  philosophers  and 
divines,  that  I  should  select  it  before  all  others  in  proof  of  Hobbes' 
maxim  :  that  it  is  a  short  downhill  passage  from  errors  in  words 
or  errors  in  things.  Tlic  didereiice  of  the  Ileason  from  the  Un- 
derstanding, and  the  impcrleetion  and  limited  sj)herc  of  the  latter, 
have  been  asserted  by  many  both  before  and  since  Liord  Bacon  ;* 
but  still  the  habit  of  using  reason  and  understanding  as  syno- 

rc-ss  «»f  his  rc:i.s«niin^,  he  caiifuuuiU  the  natura  vaturata  (that  is,  the  sum  total 
of  tlic  facts  and  jthanomcna  of  tlio  .senses)  with  an  liypotlietical  natura  nat- 
uran.%  a  GoilJcss  Xature,  that  has  ud  better  claim  to  a  phiec  in  any  solxjr 
system  of  natural  philosophy  tlian  the  GihUIcss  JfuflUudo;  yet  to  ^vhieh 
Aristotle  not  rarely  gives  the  name  and  attributes  of  tlie  Supreme  Being. 
Tlie  result  was,  that  the  idea  of  G<m1  thus  identified  with  this  liypothetical 
nature  beeomes  ii.-»«lf  but  an  hifpotheah,  or  at  best  but  a  precarious  infer- 
ence from  ineonunensurate  premisses  and  <»n  disputable  jirineiples :  while  in 
other  p:ifl<ages,  (i<h1  is  confounded  with  (and  everywhere,  in  Aristotle's  gen- 
uine works),  included  in  the  universe :  which  most  grievous  error  it  is  the 
gr«»at  and  characteristic  merit  of  Plato  to  have  av<»ided  and  denounced. 

♦  Take  one  passage  among  many  from  the  Posthumous  Tracts  (ICGO)  of 
Julm  Smith,  not  the  least  star  in  that  bright  constellation  of  Cambridge 
men,  the  c«»ntcmporaries  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  "  While  we  reflect  on  our  own 
idea  of  Reason,  we  know  that  our  souls  are  not  it,  but  only  partake  of  it: 
and  that  we  have  it  Kanl  fitOe^iv  and  not  KaT*  oiau)v.  Neither  can  it  be 
callofl  a  faculty,  but  far  rather'  a  litjht,  which  we  enjoy,  but  the  source  of 
which  is  not  in  ourselves,  nor  rightly  by  any  individual  to  l)0  denominated 
mhif-r  This  pure  intellitji'tice  ho  then  proceeds  to  c<tfitrast  with  the  dis- 
cursive faculty,  that  is,  the  Understanding.  (See  the  notes  <m  this  remark- 
able writer  in  the  Auth<»r's  "  Literary  Remains.**  V.  p.  liCiO. — 7j(/.) 

Als«>  sec  Cudworth  s  Innnutablc  Morality,  book  iv.  chap.  4,  et  paB8im.<«> 
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nymes  acted  as  a  disturbing  force.  Some  it  led  into  mysticism, 
others  it  set  ou  explaining  away  a  clear  difTerenco  in  kind  into  a 
mere  superiority  in  degree :  and  it  partially  eclipsed  the  truth 
for  all. 

In  close  connection  with  this,  and  therefore  forming  the  com* 
ineiit  on  the  Ajiliorinm  next  following,  is  the  subj<M;t  of  the  legiti* 
mate  exercise  of  the  Understanding,  and  its  limitation  to  objectc 
oi' sense  ;  with  the  errors  both  of  unbelief  and  of  misbelief,  which 
result  from  its  extension  bi»yond  the  sphere  of  jjossible  experience. 
Wherever  the  forms  of  reatHHiing  appropriate  only  to  the  natural 
world  are  a))]»lied  to  spiritual  realities,  it  may  l>e  truly  said,  that 
the  more  Ktriclly  logical  the  reasoning  is  in  all  its  parts,  the  mono 
irrational  it  is  as  a  whole. 

To  the  Header  thus  armed  and  preparwl,  I  now  venture  to  pre- 
sent the  so-called  my.stcries  of  Faith,  that  is,  the  ])eculiar  tenets 
and  esi)ccial  couslitueuls  of  Christianity,  or  religion  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  Ll  right  order  I  must  have  commenced  with  the  arti* 
cles  of  the  Trinity  and  A]M>stasy,  including  the  question  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  Evil,  and  the  Incariiatiou  of  the  Word.  And 
could  I  have  ioUowed  this  onler,  some  difliculties  that  now  press 
on  me  would  have  l»eeu  obviated.  But  the  limits  of  the  present 
Vdlnine  render  it  alike  imjiracticable  and  inexpedient ;  for  the 
necessity  of  my  argument  would  have  called  forth  certain  hard 
though  most  true  sayings,  resjiecting  the  liollowness  and  tricksy 
sojdiistry  of  the  so-called  "natural  theologj',"  "religion  of  nature,** 
**  light  of  nature,"  and  the  like,  which  a  brief  exposition  could  not 
save  from  innocent  misconceptions,  much  less  protect  against 
plausible  misinterpretation.  And  yet  both  reason  and  experience 
have  convinced  me,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  our  Alogi,  who 
feed  o]i  the  husks  of  Christianity,  the  disbelief  of  the  Trinity,  the 
divinity  of  Christ  inclnded,  has  its  origin  and  support  in  the  as- 
sumed  self-evidence  of  this  natural  theology,  and  in  their  igno- 
rance of  the  insurmountable  diiliculties  which  on  the  same  mode 
of  reasoning  press  u])on  the  fundamental  articles  of  their  own 
remnant  of  a  creeil.  But  arguments,  which  would  prove  the 
falsehood  of  a  known  truth,  unist  themselves  l)e  false,  and  can 
prove  the  falsehood  of  no  other  position  in  roflcni  pcffere. 

This  hint  I  have  thrown  out  as  *i  spark  that  may  perhaps  fall 
where  it  will  kindle.     And   worthily  might  the  wisest  of  uk*: 
make  incjuisition  into  the  llin*e   nM»uentous  {Miinls  here  hirj^%' 
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of,  for  the  purposes  of  speculative  insiorht,  and  for  tho  formation 
of  cularjj^ed  and  systematic  views  of  tho  destination  of  Man,  and 
tho  dispensation  of  God.  But  the  practical  Inquirer — (I  speak 
not  of  those  who  inquire  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  and 
still  less  of  those  M*ho  labor  as  students  only  to  shine  as  dispu- 
tants ;  but  of  one,  -wlio  seeks  the  truth,  because  he  feels  the  want 
of  it), — ^the  practical  in<[uirer,  I  say,  halh  already  placed  his 
loot  on  the  rtK'k,  if  he  have  satisfied  himself  that  wliocvcr  needs 
not  a  Redeemer  is  more  than  human.  Memove  from  him  tho 
diHiculties  and  objections  that  opiKxse  or  jierplex  liis  belief  of  a 
crucified  Saviour;  couvinro  him  of  the  reality  of  sin,  which  is 
im))o.*<sible  without  a  knowledge  of  its  true  nature  and  inevitable 
consequenccH ;  and  then  satisfy  him  as  to  the  fact  historically, 
and  as  to  the  truth  spiritinilly,  of  a  redemption  therefrom  by 
CliriHt ;  do  this  for  him,  and  there  is  little  fear  that  he  will  permit 
either  lofrieal  quirks  or  metaphysical  ]Mizzles  to  contravene  the 
plain  dictate  of  his  common  sense,  that  the  sinless  One  who  re- 
deemed mankind  from  sin,  inu^t  have  been  more  than  man  ;  and 
that  }Ie  who  brought  li^rht  and  immortality  into  the  world,  could 
not  in  his  own  nature  have  been  an  inheritor  of  death  and  dark- 
ness. It  is  morally  impossible  that  a  man  with  these  convictions 
should  Bufler  the  objection  of  incomprehensibility,  and  this  on  a 
ifubject  of  faith,  to  overbalance  the  manife.'<t  absurdity  and  c(mi- 
tr.idi(*tion  in  the  ]iotion  of  a  Mediator  between  (jo(1  and  the  hu- 
man race,  at  the  same  infinite  distance  I'rom  CicmI  as  the  race  (or 
whom  be  mediates. 

The  oricrin  of  Kvil,  meanwhile,  is  a  question  interesting^  only 
to  the  rnetajdiysician,  and  in  a  system  of  moral  and  religious 
philo.sophy.  The  man  of  solier  mi]ul  who  seeks  for  truths  that 
)K)ssess  a  moral  and  ])ractical  interest,  is  conteiit  to  be  certain, 
first,  that  evil  nmst  liave  liad  a  l>e^inninfr,  since  otherwise  it 
rnu.st  either  bo  God,  or  a  co-eternal  and  co-equal  rival  of  God ; 
both  impious  notions,  and  the  latter  foolish  to  boot : — secondly, 
that  it  could  not  originate  in  God  ;  for  if  so,  it  would  be  at  once 
evil  and  not  evil,  or  God  would  be  at  once  God,  that  is,  infinite 
goodness,  and  not  God — ^lM)th  alike  impossible  positions.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  troubling  himself  with  this  barren'  controversy,  he 
rr.oro  profitably  turns  his  inquiries  to  that  evil  which  most  con- 
cerns binweir,  and  of  which  he  may  find  the  origin. 

The  entire  scheme  of  necessary  Faith  may  be  reduced  to  two 
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heads  ;  first,  tho  object  and  occasion,  and  secondly,  the  fact  and 
edect, — of  our  redemption  by  Christ :  and  to  this  view  does  the 
order  of  the  following  Commenis  correspond.  I  have  be^n  i/i'ith 
Orir^inal  Sin,  and  proceeded  in  the  following  Aphorism  to  the 
doctrine  of  Redemption.  The  Comments  on  the  rcinainin*^ 
A])horisms  arc  all  subsidiary  to  these,  or  written  in  the  hope  of 
making  the  minor  tenets  of  general  belief  be  believed  in  a  spirit 
worthy  of  these.  They  are,  in  short,  intended  to  supply  a  febri* 
fii^re  against  ngulsh  scruples  and  horrors,  tho  hectic  of  the  soul  ; 
— and,  in  Miltoirs  words,  **  for  servile  and  thrall-like  fear,  to 
Buhstitnte  tliat  adoptive  and  cheerfnl  boldness,  which  our  new 
alliance  with  God  requires  of  us  as  Christians."  Not  the  origin 
of  evil,  not  the  chnniolftgy  of  sin,  or  the  chronicles  of  the  original 
sinner ;  but  sin  originant,  underived  from  without,  and  no  pa^ 
sivo  link  in  the  adamantine  chain  of  ellects,  each  of  which  is  in 
its  turn  an  instrnrncnt  of  causation,  but  no  one  of  them  a  cause  ; 
— ^not  M'ith  sin  inflicted,  which  would  be  a  calamity  ; — ^not  with 
sin  (that  is,  an  evil  tendency)  implanted,  for  which  let  the 
planter  be  responsible  ; — ^but  I  begin  with  original  sin.  And  ibr 
this  purpose  I  have  selected  tho  Aphorism  from  tho  ablest  and 
most  formidable  antagonist  of  this  doctrine.  Bishop  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, and  from  the  most  eloquent  work  of  this  most  elociueut  of 
divines  *  Had  I  said,  of  men,  Cicero  would  forgive  me,  oiul 
Ueniosthenes  nml  assent  !t 

•  Sec  the  n<»tea  <»n  J.  Tuyl«>r,  Lit,  Kern,  V.  p.  194-218.— -Kit 
f  It  does  not  appear  tliat  the  Cliiircli  of  England  (lornandB  the  literal 
inclcrntiiiKUn^  of  tbe  document  ctmtuincd  in  the  Bec«>Dd  (from  verse  8)  am! 
tbird  oliapters  of  Oeiienis  as  a  p(»int  of  faith,  or  regards  a  diflTorent  inter* 
prctation  as  ufTeeting  tlie  orthodoxy  of  the  interpreter  :*  divines  of  the 
ni<»st  uninipeueliable  ortlimloxy  anfl  the  most  averse  to  the  allegorizing  t>f 
Scripture  lii.story  in  general,  having  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Cliristian 
Church  adopted  or  permitted  it  in  this  instance.  And  indeed  no  uuproju- 
diced  man  e:ui  pretend  to  doubt«  that  if  in  any  other  work  of  Eastern  ori- 
{da  he  met  Trith  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge ;  or  talking  and  eonvemJ;!* 
snakes : 

Jnque  ret  Mtgnum  serpenlem  terpere  Jutsum  ; 

he  would  want  no  other  proofs  tluit  it  was  an  allegory  he  was  reading,  and 
intended  to  be  under8t<KMl  as  bucIu  Nor,  if  we  suppose  him  conversant 
with  Oriental  works  of  any  thtn^  liko  the  same  antiquity,  oould  it  surprise 
him  to  find  events  of  true  liistory  in  e«miicction  with,  or  histi»rical  pcrsun 


*  Se'*  Itp.  ilorsley  s  Sermon  xvi.    2  Peter  L  CO,  21.— ih^. 
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ArilORISM  X. 

ON  ORIGINAL    SIN. 

Jeremy  Tti}  I'.»r 

The  question  in  not  whether  tliero  be  any  snch  thin«|r  as  ori« 

ffinal  Sin :  for  it  is  certain,  and  confessed  on  all  Iiands  ahnost. 

For  my  part  I  cun  not  but  confess  that  to  be,  "wliich  I  feel  and 

groan  under,  and  by  which^all  the  world  is  miserable. 

ni;cs  anion*;  tho  uoU^n  and  interlocutors  of,  the  parable.  In  the  teniplu 
huii^murc  of  Kijcypt  tlic  serpent  Wiis  tlie  syniUd  of  the  undorstiuidiug  in  its 
twofold  function,  namely,  iu»  tlie  faculty  of  means  to  pr<»ximate  or  nuHlial 
rmK  nualo;^ous  to  the  instinct  of  the  more  intel!i<;ent  animals,  ant,  bets 
K-aver,  and  the  like,  and  opposed  to  practical  rcjuson,  as  the  determinant 
of  the  ultimate  end;  and  aj^ain,  as  the  discm'sive  and  logical  faculty  p<»s- 
Bi^ssvd  individually  by  each  individual — the  '/.oyo^  Iv  iKunrtfU  in  distinction 
from  the  rofV,  tl*  it  is,  intuitive  reason,  tho  scmrco  of  iilcas  and  al>solutb 
truths,  and  tlie  principle  of  tlie  necessary  and  the  universal  in  our  allirma- 
tious  and  eonchrious.  Without  or  in  c<»ntravention  to  the  reason — (that 
ii*,  the  npiriiucJ  min<l  of  St.  Piml,  and  the  Ihj/tt  that  Ihf/iMh  evrrtj  man  of 
St.  John)— thin  under stiuidin*;  {tpfHtm/ta  aapKor^  or  carnal  mind)  lM*comcs  th« 
fMtpliistic  ]>rinciph\  the  wily  tempter  to  evil  hy  ctmnterfcit  >^M>d;  the  ])an« 
liar  and  adv<K*ate  of  the  ]>assions  and  appetites:  ever  in  lvalue  with,  and 
lilwnys  first  applying;  to,  tho  ilesire,  as  the  inferior  nature  in  man,  the  win 
iiuui  in  our  humanity;  and  throutch  the  desire  prevailin:;  on  the  will  (tho 
iiiaiduMtd,  rirtus)  i\\x:\\i\*t  the  counn  iiid  of  the  universal  rea^tiu,  and  atfainsl 
tlie  li«^ht  of  reason  in  thu  will  its(>lf.  This  essential  inherence  of  an  iiitel- 
lii;ential  ]u*iiiciple  (Owf  vorfm')  in  tlie  will  («VV')  Oi/.tiTtKi}\  or  rather  the 
\Vill  itself  thus  considered,  the  (Jreeks  expressed  hy  an  appropriate  wonl, 
fiov/,tf,  Tliis,  but  little  dillerin;^  from  Orii^en's  interpretation  t»r  hy|Mitheiii», 
11%  i«up|M»rted  and  eontuMued  by  the  very  «)ld  tradition  of  the  homo  nmhn 
tjttnttx^  that  is,  that  the  orii^itial  nmn,  the  individual  fn*>t  created,  wius  hi 
»«'\ual ; — a  chima'ro,  of  which,  ami  of  many  other  mytholo^ieal  tra«Iitions, 
the  most  prolKd>le  c.\']danation  is,  that  th«'y  were  ori;;inally  symliolical 
l^lyphs  or  sculptures,  and  afterwards  translated  into  words,  yet  literally, 
timt  is,  into  the  (*onnnon  names  of  the  several  ii;;ures  and  imai^cs  com))osin^ 
the  symlxd;  while  the  symbulie  meanin«^  was  left  to  be  deciphered  as  lie- 
ftM'c,  and  sacred  to  the  initiate.  As  to  the  abstruseness  and  subtlety  of  the 
c«»iiceptions,  this  is  so  far  from  iM'inif  an  objeet ion  to  this  oldest  ^loss  on 
lliis  venerable  relic  of  Semitic,  not  imiHissibly  anlc-diluvian,  philosophy, 
that  t«>  tlioHM  who  Jiave  carried  their  researches  farthest  Imck  Into  (Jrcek, 
Ivryptiaii,  I'erhlan,  and  hidian  antiquity,  it  will  seem  a  stron«^  conrMinatioii, 
Or  if  I  chose  to  address  the  skeptic  in  the  lan^^uat^e  of  the  day,  I  niij^ht  ro- 
tiiiiitl  him  that  as  alchemy  went  before  chemistry,  and  a«*trolo;,^y  Infore  ivkr 
ltou«)my,  S4I  in  all  countries  of  civili/.cd  men  have  metaphysics  outrun  com- 
Uiou  BCiise.     Fortuujitcly  for  iw  that  they  have  8i»!     For  from  all  we  know 
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Adam  turned  his  back  ujion  the  sun,  and  dwelt  in  the  dark  ana 
the  shadow.  lie  sinned,  and  fell  into  God's  displeasure,  and  was 
made  naked  of  all  his  supernatural  endowments,  was  ashamed 
and  sentenced  to  death,  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  long  liie, 
and  of  the  sacrament  and  instrument  of  immortality,  I  mean  the 

of  the  uiimetaphysical  tribes  of  New-  Holland  and  elsewhere,  a  common 
Ronso  not  preceded  by  metaj)hysic8  is  no  very  enviuble  |x>ssessioD.  O  be 
hot  elieated,  my  youthful  Keiuler,  by  tliid  fthallow  prate !  llie  creed  of 
true  common  nensc  is  composed  of  the  results  of  scieutitic  meditatitm,  «>b- 
servatit)!!,  and  experiment,  as  fur  as  they  are  generally  intelligible.  It  dif- 
fers therefore  in  ditfcrent  ct>untries,  and  in  every  different  ai^e  of  the  same 
e*>untry.  The  eon)mon  sense  of  a  people  is  the  movable  index  of  its  aver- 
:u(c  judgment  and  information.  Without  metaphysics  science  could  have 
had  no  language,  and  cttmmon  sense  no  materials. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.     It  can  not  be  denied,  that  the  Mosaic 
narrative  thus  interpret (h1  gives  a  just  and  faithful  exiH>sition  of  the  birth 
aiul  parentage  and  sueeessivo  moments  of  phentunenal  sin  (pieealvm  phee^ 
noinnion ;  crimen  pritnariumet  commune),  that  is,  of  sin  as  it  reveals  itself 
in  time,  and  is  an  immediate  obj(H.'t  of  consciousness.     And  in  this  sense  most 
truly  d(H>s  the  Apostle  assert,  that  in  A<Iam  we  all  fell.    Hie  first  hunmu 
nimier  is  the  ad<'(puite  reprcjtentativc  of  all  his  successors.    And  with  no 
less  truth  may  it  bo  said,  that  it  is  the  siunc  Adam  that  falls  iu  every  man, 
uiiil  from  the  same  reluctance  to  alumdon  the  too  dear  and  undivorcoable 
Kve:  and  the  same  Kvo  tempted  by  the  same  serpent inc  and  pervcrtetl  uu- 
derstanding,  which,  framed  originally  to  lie  the  interpreter  of  the  reutuu 
luid  the  ministering  angel  of  the  spirit,  is  henceforth  sentenced  and  bound 
over  to  the  service  of  the  aiiinml  nature,  its  lu'eds  aiul  its  cravings,  de|K'ii* 
dent  on  the  senses  for  all  its  materials,  with  the  world  of  sense  for  its  a|>- 
|)t>inted  sphere  :   f/fmn  tfttf  belt  if  tifmtt  thou  yo,  and  dunt  ttftaU  thoH  eat  all  ti»0 
daifH  ofthif  life,    I  have  shown  elsewhere,  that  as  the  instinct  of  the  nier« 
intelligence  differs  in  degree  not  In  kind,  and  circutnstantially,  not  csst^ii* 
tially,  from  the  vi»  vlUr^  or  vital  |Hiwer  in  the  assimilative  and  digestive 
functi(»ns  of  the  stomach  and  other  (»rgaus  of  nutrition,  even  so  the  Uader«> 
standing  in  itself,  and  distinct  from  the  Reason  and  CoiiscicDce,  differs  m 
degree  only  from  the  instinct  iu  the  animal.    It  is  still  hwt  a  beuH  of  th^ 
field,  though  vkore  mibile  than  any  beaut  of  the  field,  and  therefore  iu  its  cor* 
ruption  and  perversion  curbed  above  any ; — a  pregnant  word  I  of  which  iT 
the  Head'jr  wants  an  exi>osition  <»r  paraphrase,  he  may  firid  one  more  thnt^ 
two  thousiuid years  ohl  among  the  fragments  of  the  jMNt  Menarider.    llit« 
is  the  uniUniandintj  whieh  in  its  evt-ry  thought  Is  to  Ihj  brought  nmltr  ohr^^ 
dienvc  to  faith  ;  whieh  it  can  seareely  fail  to  lie,  if  only  it  In;  liist  kubj<*ct«-^| 
ti>  the  reason,  of  whieh  spiritual  faith  is  even  the  blossomin'^  and  tliefructi« 
fyiKg  ])roeess.     For  it  is  indilferent  whether  I  say  that  Faith  {«  the  intet»« 
penetration  of  the  Ueas^m  and  the  Will,  or  that  It  is  at  once  the  assuraoo^ 
and  the  conuueucemeui  of  the  approaching  uuiou  betwceu  the  reusoii  i 
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tree  of  life*  Ho  then  fell  under  tlio  evik  of  a  sickly  body,  aad 
&  ]>a8i$iotiato,  ignorant,  and  uiiiiiHtructed  soul.  II Ih  via  inado 
him  ttiekly,  liU  HickiieMH  luado  hiiu  peevinli :  iiU  gin  leil  him  iKii(>* 
raiit,  luB  i^iioraiieo  ma«lo  liiiii  foolinh  and  uiireaHoiiablo.  llin  Miii 
leil  him  \o  Iiis  natiiro :  and  by  Ium  nature,  whoever  was  to  bo 
born  at  all,  was  to  be  born  a  child,  and  to  do  before  ho  could  un- 
derstand, and  to  bo  bred  under  laws  to  which  ho  was  always 
bound,  but  which  could  not  always  be  exacted ;  and  ho  was  to 
choose  when  he  could  not  reason,  and  had  passions  most  strong 

the  iutt'lligiblc  rcalitic9,  the  living  and  subst-antial  truths,  that  are  evcu  iu 
this  life  its  most  pro|>er  objects. 

I  Imve  thus  put  the  lioadcr  in  possession  of  my  own  opinions  reflpectiiig 
the  narrative  in  Gen.  ii.  and  iii.    'Kariv  ovv  dt),  u^  Ifioiye  doKcit  lepoct 
uvOoff  uTiifitaTaTov  koI  upxaiorarov  <jn?.oa6ifrifia,  evatjhai  fitv  ai^iaofja,  av- 
vtToif  T€  i^vdv  /f  6^  rd  ndv  ^pfijjveuc  x^'^K^^*    Or  I  might  ask  with  Augus- 
tine, "why  not  both !     Why  not  at  once  synibi»l  and  history  f    Or  rather 
how  shouUl  it  be  otherwise  f    Must  not  of  ncecssity  the  first  man  be  a  sym* 
b<»l  of  mankind  in  the  fullest  foree  of  the  word  symbol,  rightly  defined; — a 
sign  inchided  in  the  idea  which  it  r(>proscnt8; — ^that  is,  uti  actual  part  chosen 
U>  represent  the  whole,  as  a  lip  witli  a  chin  prominent  is  a  symbol  of  man; 
c»r  a  lower  (nrm  or  ^jtrrin  <»f  a  hitcher  in  the  same  kiml;  thus  magnetism  is 
the  symliol  of  v<>i^f>tation,  and  of  the  v«'g«'t«live  an<l  repr<Hluetive  |)i»wer  in 
xuiimals;  the  instinct  «»f  the  ant-tribe  or  the  Ix^e  is  a  symlxd  of  the  human 
tiuderstiuidin*^.     Aiirl  this  definition  of  the  word  is  of  great  practical  imitor- 
tjinee,  iuoflnmch  as  the  symbolical  is  hereby  distiugisished  toio  genfre  ivum 
tfie  allegfirie  and  metaphorical.    But,  perhaps,  parables,  alle<;orics,  and 
ttllegorical  or  typicid  applications,  are  incompatible  with  inspired  8eri|>- 
iiire  1  llie  writings  of  St.  i*aul  are  sufficient  proof  of  the  contrary.    Yet  I 
rc-adily  acknowleiige  tliat  allegorical  applicMions  are  one  thing,  and  alle- 
gorical interpretation  another :  and  that  where  there  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
|M>sing  such  a  sense  to  have  entereil  into  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  sacred 
pcnmaq,  they  are  not  to  be  commended.    So  far  indee<l  am  I  from  enter- 
taining any  predilection  for  them,  or  any  favorable  opinion  of  the  Itabbini- 
caI  commentators  and  traditionists,  from  whom  the  fasliion  was  derived,  that 
In  c:irrying  it  as  far  as  our  own  Church  luis  carried  it,  I  follow  her  judg- 
nicnt,  not  n)y  own.    Indeed  I  know  but  one  other  part  of  the  Scriptures  not 
tifiivcrsidly  hsld  to  be  parabolical,  which,  not  without  the  sanction  of  great 
fiiithorities,  I  am  disi)osed  to  rej^ard  as  an  ajK»lo«^ue  or  parable,  namely,  the 
|jiK>k  of  Jonah;  the  reasons  for  lx*lieviiig  the  Jewish  Nati<m  collectively  to 
t>e  therein  impersonated  8eemin<;  to  me  unanswerable.     And  it  is  my  delib* 
eraite  and  conseiontious  conviction,  that  the  pr<M>fs  of  such  interpretation 
tin.ving  been  the  intention  of  the  inspired  writer  or  compiler  of  the  book  of 
OcMiesis  lie  on  the  face  of  the  narrative  itself. 

•  Rom.  V.  M. — Who  were  they  who  had  not  sinned  after  the  »imilitud$ 
^y  Adam's  tramgression  ;  and  over  whom  notwitlistandiug,  death  reigned f 
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When  Iio  had  hin  unclcrstandln;^  moc$t  weak ;  and  tho  more  need 
he  had  of  a  curb,  the  Ickm  Htrength  )ic  had  to  uko  it !  And  thii 
heiti^  tho  euMO  ol'  all  tlio  world,  what  wan  every  inaa*ii  evil  bo- 
CANio  all  iiicu'm  f^router  evil ;  and  thoii;(h  atone  it  wan  very  hadi 
yet  when  they  eanio  ton^ether  it  was  ina<lo  nnich  worm*.  Like 
tihips  in  a  storm,  every  one  alone  hath  enough  to  do  to  outride  it ; 
hut  when  they  meet,  boHides  tlie  evils  of  tlie  storm,  they  find  the 
intolerable  ealamity  of  their  nnitual  con^'UHsion  ;  and  every  sliip 
that  is  ready  to  be  oppressed  with  the  tenifiest,  is  a  worse  tempest 
to  every  vei'.sel  against  which  it  is  violently  dashed.  Ho  it  is  in 
mankind.  Every  man  hath  evil  cnou<^h  of  his  own,  and  it  is 
hard  lor  a  man  to  live  up  to  the  rule  of  his  own  reason  and  con" 
science.  But  when  he  hath  parents  and  children,  friends  t.ncl 
enemies,  buyers  and  sellers,  lawyers  and  clients,  a  family  and  a 
nei<>[hborhood — ^thcn  it  is  that  every  man  dashes  against  another^ 
and  one  relation  requires  what  another  denies;  and  when  one 
speaks  another  will  contradict  him ;  and  that  which  is  well  spo- 
ken is  sometimes  innocently  mistaken ;  and  that  ujion  a  good 
cause  produces  an  evil  eliect ;  and  by  tlie.se,  and  ten  thousand 
other  concurrent  causes,  man  is  made  more  than  most  miserable  ^ 

COMMENT. 

The  first  question  we  should  put  to  ourselves,  when  wo  hare 
to  read  a  passage  that  perplexes  us  in  a  work  of  authority,  is  : 
What  does  the  writer  mean  by  all  this  ?  And  the  second  ques- 
tion should  be,  What  does  he  intend  by  all  this  ?  In  the  passage 
before  us,  Taylor's  meaning  is  not  quite  clear.  A  sin  is  an  evil 
which  has  its  ground  or  origin  in  the  agent,  and  not  in  the  com- 
pulsion of  circumstances.  Circumstances  are  compulsory  frora 
the  absence  of  a  power  to  resist  or  control  them :  and  if  this  ab- 
sence likewise  be  the  eflect  of  circumstance  (that  is,  if  it  have 
been  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  caused  by  the  agent  himself), 
the  evil  derives  from  the  circumstances ;  and  therefore  (in  the 
Apostle*s  sense  of  the  word,  sin,  when  he  speaks  of  the  exceeding 
sinful ncss  o[  siii)  such  evil  is  not  sin  ;  and  the  person  who  suflers 
it,  or  who  is  the  compelled  instrument  of  its  infliction  on  others^ 
may  feel  regret,  but  can  not  feel  remorse.  Ho  likewise  of  the 
word  origin,  original,  or  originant.     The  Reader  can  not  too  early 

*  Deui  JutilficatMf  ivith  some  slight  oniiasions  and  alterations— JEUL 
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be  warned  that  it  is  not  applicable,  and,  without  abiise  of  lan« 
piaffe,  can  never  be  applied,  to  a  mere  link  in  a  chain  of  eilecU, 
where  each,  indeed,  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  cause  to  those  that 
follow,  but  is  at  the  same  time  the  ellect  of  all  that  precede 
For  in  these  cases  a  cause  amounts  to  little  more  than  an  antece- 
dent.  At  the  utmost  it  means  only  a  conductor  of  the  causative 
influence ;  and  the  old  axiom,  causa  causcc  causa  caucaii,  ap- 
plies with  a  never-ending  regress  to  each  several  link,  up  the 
whole  chain  of  nature.  But  this  is  Nature  :  and  no  natural 
thing  or  act  can  be  called  originant,*  or  be  truly  said  to  have  an 
origint  in  any  other.     The  moment  we  assiuue  an  origin  in  na- 

•  «     •    »  ^v)Jereill  they  are  not  guilty, 

Since  Nature  can  nvt  choose  his  origitu 

lianilet,  Act  I.  sc.  \y.—^Am.  Ji.'d, 
f  TliiB  sense  of  tbo  ^ord  is  implied  even  in  its  metaphorical  or  figurative 
use.  Thus  \rc  may  say  iof  a  river  that  it  ori<;iuatos  in  such  or  such  a  fuuu- 
tain;  but  tho  TvatiT  of  a  canal  is  derived  from  such  or  such  a  river.  The 
power  which  we  call  Nature,  may  be  thus  defined :  a  power  subject  to  tho 
law  of  oontiQuity  (Ux  eonttnm  ;  vam  in  nalura  non  dutnr  sallus)  which  hiw 
the  human  uuderstamling,  by  a  necessity  arising  out  of  its  own  constitution, 
can  conceive  only  under  the  form  of  clause  and  elfect.  That  this  form  or 
law  of  cause  and  cfTcct  is,  rehitively  to  the  worhl  without,  or  to  tliiui^  us 
tliey  subsist  independently  of  our  perceptions,  only  a  ft«*m  or  mmle  of  tliink- 
iug ;  that  it  is  a  law  inherent  in  the  understanding  itself  just  as  tho  sym- 
metry of  the  miscellnneous  objects  seen  by  the  kalcitloscope  iidieres  in,  or 
results  from,  the  mechanism  of  the  kaleidoscope  itsolf — tins  becomes  evi- 
dent as  soon  as  we  attempt  to  apply  the  preconception  directly  to  any  (»pe- 
ration  of  nature.  For  in  this  case  we  arc  forced  to  represent  tho  cause  ua 
being  at  the  same  ins^tant  tho  effect,  and  vice  versa  the  effect  as  being  the 
ciMisc— a  relation  which  we  seek  to  express  by  the  terms  action  and  re-ae- 
tion  ;  but  for  which  the  term  reciprocal  action,  or  the  law  of  reci])rocity 
(  \V€chsclwirkufi(j\  would  bo  lx)th  more  accurate  and  more  expressive. 

These  are  truths  which  can  scarcely  he  t<K»  frecpiently  imjiresse^l  on  the 
mind  tlmt  is  in  earnest  in  tho  wish  to  reflet't  ari^lit.  Nature  is  a  lino  iu 
cHHifft nut  and  continuous  evolution.  Its  iM'^^innin^  is  h»st  in  tho  su|K>rnat- 
iiral:  and  for  our  nn(h*rstaniling  thercforu  it  nmst  appear  as  a  continuous 
-  lifte  without  beginning  or  end.  Jhit  where  there  is  no  discontinuity  there 
csin  be  no  origination,  and  every  appearance  of  origination  iu  nature  is  but 
n  shadow  of  our  own  casting.  It  is  a  reflection  from  our  own  will  or  spirit. 
Herein,  indeed,  the  will  consists,  lids  is  the  essential  character  by  which 
Will  is  opposed  to  Nature,  as  spirit,  and  raised  above  nature  as  self-deter- 
inining  spirit — this  nimiely,  that  it  is  a  jniwer  of  originating  au  act  or 
•LAtc. 

A  yoimg  friend,  or  as  he  was  plea^.ed  to  describe  himself,  a  pupil  #»f  mine^ 
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ture,  a  true  beginning,  an  actual  first — ^that  moment  we  rise 
above  nature,  and  are  compelled  to  assume  a  supernatural  power. 
{Gen.  i.  1.) 

It  will  be  an  equal  convenience  to  myself  and  to  my  Reader,  tA 
let  it  bo  agreed  between  us,  that  we  will  generalize  the  M'onl 

who  19  bofriiining  to  lonrn  to  think,  asked  mc  to  explain  by  an  instance  what 
lA  meant  by  **  originating;  an  act  or  state.**  ^ly  answer  was — ^lliin  momuig 
I  awoke  with  a  dull  pain,  which  I  knew  from  experience  the  getting  up 
would  remove :  and  yet  by  adding  to  the  drowsiness  and  hy  weakening  or 
depressing  the  volition  (vohtntaa  seuhoriaHs  ten  mechanica\  the  very  poiu 
•i'cmed  to  liold  iiic  li:i<*k,  t4>  fix  mo,  as  it  were,  to  the  IknI.  After  a  peevish 
inefrectuul  quarrel  with  this  painful  di^inclilmtion,  I  said  to  myself:  Letine 
c<»unt  twenty,  and  the  mcpniont  I  come  to  nineteen  I  will  leap  out  of  be<i 
So  said,  and  so  done.  Now  slwudd  you  ever  find  yourself  in  the  same  or  hi 
a  similar  state,  and  sliould  attend  to  the  goings-on  within  you,  you  will 
learn  what  I  mean  hy  originating  an  act.  At  the  same  time  you  will  ^*« 
that  it  bolonfrs  exclusively  to  the  will  {arhUrium)\  that  there  is  nothing 
analotrous  to  it  in  outward  experiences ;  and  that  I  had,  therefore,  no  way 
of  exphiiiiing  it  but  by  referring;  you  to  an  act  of  your  own,  and  to  the  pe- 
culiar self-ctinsciotisness  prccedini;  and  accompanying  it.  As  we  know  what 
life  is  by  beiii^,  so  we  know  what  will  is  by  acting,  lliat  in  williug,  re* 
plied  my  friend,  we  appear  to  ourselves  to  constitute  an  actual  beginning, 
and  that  this  seems  uiiiipie,  and  without  any  example  in  our  sensible  ex* 
perience,  or  in  the  phauomeua  of  nature,  is  an  undeniable  fact.  But  may  it 
n<»t  be  an  illusion  arising  from  our  ij^normice  of  the  antecedent  causi*ftf 
Vou  may  6Up]>osc  this,  1  rejoined : — that  the  soul  of  every  man  should  im- 
pose a  lie  on  itself;  and  that  this  lie,  and  the  actin<con  the  faith  of  its  U*in;^ 
the  most  important  of  all  truths,  and  the  most  real  of  all  realitit^i,  sIhiuUI 
form  the  main  inintra-distinctive  character  of  humanity,  and  the  only  beb^i* 
of  that  distiiicti(»n  between  things  and  persons  on  which  tmr  whole  moral 
and  criminal  law  is  grounded; — yn\\  may  suppose  this; — lean  not,  as  I 
ci»uhl  in  the  case  of  an  arithmetical  or  f;eometricid  pro|M>sition,  render  it 
impossible  ft»r  you  to  sup|M»so  it.  Whether  you  can  reconcile  such  a  suppo- 
sition with  the  iN'lief  of  an  all-wise  Creator,  is  another  ipiestion.  Hut,  taken 
sin<;ly,  it  is  doubtless  in  your  power  t<i  sup|Hisu  this.  Were  it  not,  the  lic* 
lief  of  the  c(»ntrary  wouUI  Ih>  no  subjeet  4»f  a  e<»nnuand,  no  part  of  a  moral 
or  reli;;ious  duty.  You  w«»uld  not,  however,  sup|>ose  it  without  a  reaiH«a 
Uut  all  the  pretexts  that  ever  have  Uvn  or  ever  can  Im>  4»ll'ered  for  this 
supposition,  are  built  on  certain  notions  «»f  the  understanding  that  luiveboeii 
generalized  from  concoj)tions ;  which  conceptions,  a^iin,  arc  themselvi* 
gfneralizevi  or  abstracteil  from  objects  of  sense.  Neither  the  one  nor  t]i« 
</ther,  therefore,  have  any  force  except  in  application  to  objects  of  seoso, 
and  w*ithin  the  sphere  of  sensible  experience.  What  but  absurdity  can  fol- 
low, if  you  decide  on  spirit  by  the  laws  of  matter; — if  you  judge  that, 
which  if  it  be  at  all  must  be  supersensual,  by  that  liiculty  of  your  niiiKl. 
the  very  definition  of  which  is  **  the  faculty  judging  according  to  seas^^  r 

M* 
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circumstance,  so' as  to  understand  by  it,  as  often  as  it  occurs  in 
this  Comment,  alJ  and  every  thiu<j^  not  connected  with  the  Will, 
past  or  present,  of  a  free  agent.  Even  though  it  were  the  blood 
in  the  chambers  of  his  heart,  or  his  own  inmost  sensations,  we 
will  regard  them  as  circumstantial,  extrinsic,  or  froin  without. 

In  this  sense  of  the  word,  original,  and  in  the  sense  before  given 
of  sin,  it  is  evident  that  tlie  plirase.  Original  Sin,  is  a  pleonasm* 
the  epithet  not  adding  to  the  thought,  but  onIy*enforcing  it.  For 
if  it  be  sin,  it  must  be  original ;  and  a  state  or  act.  that  has  not 
itH  origin  in  tlie  will,  may  be  cahiinily,  di*lonuity,  dif^rane,  or  mi.H- 
idiief;  but  a  sin  it  can  not  be.  It  is  not  encMigli  that  tlie  act 
appears  vohuitary,  or  that  it  is  intontioital  ;  or  that  it  has  the 
most  hateful  passions  or  debasing  appetite  for  its  proximate  cause 

llifsc  then  arc  un\v»»rthy  the  n.ime  of  reasons :  they  arc  only  pretext*. 
lint  without  reason  t«>c<mtni(Uct  your  own  consciousneHS  in  defiance  of  your 
own  conscience,  is  eoutrury  to  reiison.    Such  and  such  writers,  you  say,  have 
nuulc  a  great  Benn.iti  »n.     If  so,  latn  sorry  for  it ;  but  the  fact  I  take  to  bo 
tills.    From  a  variety  of  Ciiuses  tlie  more  austere  sciences  have  fallen  hito 
discredit,*  oud  imp<JBtors  have  taken  advantage  of  the  general  ignorance  to 
give  a  sort  of  mysterious  and  terrific  im])ortanee  to  a  parcel  of  trashy  so- 
phistry, the  autliors  of  which  would  not  have  employed  themselves  more 
irratioually  in  submitting  the  works  of  l<at)aellc  or  Titian  to  cimons  of 
ci'itieism  detluced  from  the  sense  of  smell.     Nay,  less  bo.    For  here  the  ob- 
jeets  and  the  or<^uis  are  disparate :  while  iu  the  other  case  they  are  abso- 
lutely diverse.     I  conclude  this  note  by  reminding  the  Header,  that  my 
lirst  object  is  to  make  myself  undfrsttMnL     When  he  is  iu  full  |K»sses.sion  of 
my  meaning,  then  let  him  consider  whether  it  deserves  to  be  reeeiveil  m 
tlie  truth.    Had  it  lx*eii  my  imfuediate  purpose  to  make  him  believe  me  as 
^'ell  as  understjuid  me,  I  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  hint 
tliat  aliuitc  will  do<>s  indeed  ori;;iuate  fin  act,  and  may  originate  a  state  of 
being;  but  yet  only  in  and  for  the  agei.t  himself.    A  finite  will  ci»nstitute9 
u.  true  beginuing;  but  with  regard  to  the  series  of  motions  and  changes  by 
\^'hich  the  free  act  is  manifested  and  made  effectual,  the  finite  will  gives  p 
iK'ginning  only  by  eoineidenee  with  that  Alisolute  Will,  which  is  at  the 
•ttuie  time  Infinite  Power.     Such  is  the  language  of  religion,  and  of  philos- 
oj>hy  too  iu  the  last  instance.     i^Jt  1  expn-ss  the  same  truth  in  ordinary 
liftiiguage  wh?n  I  say,  that  a  finite  will  or  the  will  of  u  finite  free  agent, 
A<cts  4»utwardly  by  o%>nfluence  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

(The  student  will  find  the  fullest  development  that  has  yet  l>een  made  of 
ill  is  most  fundamental  and  most  important  distinction  Wtweeu  Nature  an<i 
<<|>irit,  or  Will,  in  Kant's  Kritik  dtr  practhchni  Vvrnnuft^  and  in  Jacobi*s 
i  'k^n  gbltlichen  Dintjvn,  ]i|>.  o88-128,  vol  iii.  Leipsic,  1 81(1.  See  also  Fichte'S 
^^stimmung  Jcm  Mvufchrn,  p.  200,  et  sci}.  for  many  forcible  statements  ro 
9p«ctAng  the  Will  as  originant  in  its  ess«r:e. — Am,  Ed,) 
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and  accompaniment.  All  these  may  be  found  in  a  madhouse, 
where  neither  law  nor  humanity  permits  us  to  condemn  the  actor 
of  sin.  The  reason  of  law  declares  the  maniac  not  a  free-agent ; 
and  the  verdict  follows  of  course — Not  guilty.  Now  mania,  as 
distinguished  from  idiocy,  frenzy,  delirium,  hypocliondria,  and  de- 
rangement (the  lust  term  used  specirically  to  express  a  suspcn* 
sion  or  disordered  state  of  the  understanding  or  adaptive  power), 
is  the  oc(Miltation  or  eclipse  of  reason,  as  the  power  of  ultimate 
ends.  The  maniac,  it  is  well  known;  is  oAen  ibinid  clever  and 
inventive  in  the  Heh'eti(»n  and  adaptation  of  means  to  his  ends; 
but  his  ends  are  inadiiess.  lie  has  lost  his  reason.  For  though 
reason  in  finite  beings,  is  not  the  will^)r  how  could  the  will  bo 
opposed  to  the  reason  ? — yet  it  is  the  condition,  the  sine  qua  fiOfi 
of  a  free  will. 

Wg  will  now  return  to  the  extract  from  Taylor  on  a  theme  of 
deep  interest  in  itself,  and  trebly  important  from  its  bearings* 
For  without  just  and  distinct  views  resiwcting  the  Article  of 
Original  Sin,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  aright  any  one  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Now  my  first  complaint  is, 
that  the  eloquent  Bishop,  while  he  admits  the  fact  as  established 
beyond  controversy  by  universal  experience,  yet  leaves  us  wholly* 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  main  point,  supplies  us  with  no  answer  to 
the  principal  question — why  he  names  it  Original  Sin  ?  It  can 
not  be  said.  We  know  what  the  bishop  means,  and  what  matters 
the  name  ? — for  the  nature  of  the  fact,  and  in  what  light  it 
should  be  regarded  by  us.  depends  on  the  nature  of  our  answer  to 
the  question,  whether  Original  Sin  is  or  is  not  the  right  and 
pro])er  designation.  I  can  imagine  the  same  quantum  of  sudor* 
iiigs,  and  yet  if  I  had  reason  to  regard  them  as  symptoms  of  a 
commencing  change,  as  pains  of  growth,  the  temporary  deformity 
and  misproportions  of  immaturity,  or  (as  in  the  final  sloughing  of 
the  caterpillar)  the  throes  and  struggles  of  the  waxing  or  evolv* 
iiig  Psyche,  I  should  think  it  no  Stoical  flight  to  doubt,  how  far 
I  was  authorized  to  declare  the  circumstance  an  evil  at  all.  Most 
assuredly  I  would  not  express  or  describe  the  fact  as  an  evil  hav* 
ing  an  orif^iti  in  the  suiierers  themselves,  or  as  sin. 

Let  us,  however,  waive  this  objection.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  the  Bishop  uses  the  word  in  a  diilerent  and  more  compre> 
hensive  sense,  and  that  by  sin  he  understands  evil  of  all  kind 
oonnected  with  or  resulting  from  actions — though  I  do  not  see 
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how  we  can  represent  the  properties  even  of  inanimate  Itodief 
(of  poisonous  substances  for  instance)  except  as  acts  resulting 
from  the  constitution  of  such  bodies.  Or  if  this  sense,  thou(?h  not 
unknown  to  the  mystic  divines,  should  be  too  comprehensive  and 
remote,  I  will  supjwso  the  Bishop  to  comprise  under  the  term  Sin, 
the  evil  accompanying  or  consequent  on  human  actions  and  pur- 
])oses  : — ^though  here,  too,  I  have  a  right  to  be  informed,  for  what 
reason  and  on  M'hat  grounds  sin  is  thus  limited  to  human  agency  ? 
And  truly,  I  should  be  at  no  loss  to  assign  the  reason.  But  then 
this  reascni  would  instantly  bring  me  back  to  my  first  definition ; 
and  any  otiter  reason,  than  that  the  human  agent  is  endowed 
with  reason,  and  with  a  will  which  can  place  itself  either  in  sub- 
jection or  in  opposition  to  his  reason — in  other  words,  that  man 
is  alone  of  all  known  animals  a  resjwnsiblc  creature — I  neither 
know  nor  can  imagine. 

Thus,  then,  the  sense  which  Taylor — and  with  him  the  antag- 
onists generally  of  this  Article  as  propoimdcil  by  the  first  Ilefonn* 
ers — attaches  to  the  words.  Original  t>>in,  needs  only  bccarrie<i  on 
into  its  next  consequence,  and  it  will  be  found  to  imply  the  sense 
which  I  have  given — ^namely,  that  sin  is  evil  having  an  origin. 
But  inasmuch  as  it  is  evil,  in  God  it  can  not  originate  :  and  yet 
in  some  Spirit  (that  is,  in  some  supernatural  jwwer)  it  must.    For 
in  nature  there  is  no  origin.     Sin  therefore  is  spiritual  evil:  but 
the  spiritual  in  man  is  the  will.     Now  \vhen  m'c  do  not  refer  to 
any  particular  sins,  but  to  that  state  and  constitution  of  the  will, 
which  is  the  ground,  condition,  and  common  cause  of  all  sins  ; 
and  when  we  would  further  express  the  truth,  that  this  corrupt 
nature  of  the  will  must  in  some  sense  or  other  be  considered  as 
its  own  act,  that  the  corruption  must  have  been  self  originated  ;— 
ill  this  case  and  for  this  ])nrpose  we  may,  with  no  less  propriety 
than  force,  entitle  this  dire  spiritual  evil  and  source  of  all  evil, 
%vliich  is  absolutely  such.  Original  Sin.     I  have  said,  the  corrupt 
nature  of  the  will.     I  might  add,  that  the  admission  of  a  nature 
into  a  spiritual  essence  by  its  own  act  is  a  corniption. 

Such,  I  repeat,  would  be  the  inevitable  conclusion,  if  Taylor's 
sense  of  the  term  were  carried  on  into  its  immediate  conse- 
quences. But  the  whole  of  his  most  eloquent  Treatise  mak'js  it 
certain  that  Taylor  did  not  carry  it  on  :  and  consequently  Oriei- 
nal  Sin,  according  to  his  conception,  is  a  calamity,  which  being 
coriUnon  to  all  men  nnist  be  supposed  to  result  from  their  com- 
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moil  naturo  ; — in  other  words,  the  universal  calamity  of  human 
nature. 

Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  a  mind,  a  heart,  like  Taylor's, 

should  reject,  that  he  should  strain  his  faculties  to  explain  away 

the  belief  that  this  calamity,  so  dire  in  itself,  should  appear  tc 

the  All«mercifiil  God  a  ri<^htful  cause  and  motive  for  inflicting  on 

the  wretched  suflerers  a  calamity  infinitely  more  tremendous  ,— 

nay,  that  it  should  be  incriujiatible  with  Divine  Justice  not  to 

punish  it  by  everlasting  torment  ?     Or  need  we  be  surpriseu  if 

ho  found  nothing  that  could  reconcile  his  mind  to  such  a  beaef, 

in  the  circumstance  that  the  acts  now  consequent  on  this  caiman- 

ity,  and  either  directly  or  indirectly  eflects  of  the  same,  more, 

five  or  six  thousand  years  ago  in  the  instance  of  a  certain  uidi- 

vidual   and  his   accomplice,  anterior  to  the  calamity,  and   the 

cause  or  occasion  of  the  same ; — that  what  in  all  other  m^*:  is 

disease,  in  these  two  persons  was  guilt ; — that  what  in  iid  is 

heroditarj',  and  consequently  nature,  in  them  was  original,  and 

i!onsequently  sin  ?     Lastly,  might  it  not  be  presumcti,  tliat  sc^  en* 

lightened,  and  at  the  same  time  so  afleclionate,  a  divine  wmdd 

even  fervently  disclaim  and  reject  the  pretended  justifications  of 

God  grounded  on  flimsy  analogies  drawn  from  the  imperfectioui 

of  human  ordinances  and  human  justice-courts — some  of  very 

doubtful  character  even  as  human  institutes,  and  all  of  them  just 

only  as  far  as  they  are  necessary,  and  rendered  necessary  chiefly 

by  the  weakness  and  wickedness,  the  limited  powers  and  comii>( 

passions,  of  mankind  ?     The  more  confidently  might  this  be  pre- 

binned  of  so  acute  and  practised  a  logician,  as  Taylor,  in  addition 

to  his  other  extraordinary  gifts,  is  known  to  have  been,  mIicu  it 

is  demonstrable  that  the  most  current  of  these  justifications  rests 

on  a  ]>alpablo  equivocation  :  namely,  the  gross  misuse  of  the  word 

Right.*     An  instance  will  explain  my  meaning.     In  as  far  as, 

•  It  may  conduce  to  the  readier  coniprelieinion  of  this  pc»int  if  I  gay.  that 
^10  equivoque  c<>n^i»ts  in  eoiifouiiding  thenhiiost  technical  sense  of  the  u<»ua 
•utMtnntive,  riglit  (a  sense  most  often  determined  by  the  genitive  case  f«»l- 
lowing,  aa  the  rij^ht  of  property,  the  right  of  huHbands  to  chastise  th«ir 
wives,  and  so  forth)  with  tlie  popular  sense  of  the  ailjectivc,  right:  though 
this  likewise  has,  if  not  a  double  sense,  yet  a  double  application  ; — ^the  first, 
when  it  is  used  to  express  the  fitnciss  of  a  mean  to  a  relative  end;  fnr  «z. 
ample,  "  the  right  way  to  obtain  the  right  diHtancc  at  which  a  picture  should 
be  examined,"  and  the  like;  and  the  other,  when  it  expresses  a  perfect  god 
fo*mity  «ud  oommcusurateucBS  with  the  immutable  idea  of  equity,  oi  per 
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from  the  known  frequency  of  dishonest  or  intsehievous  perscns,  it 
may  have  been  found  necessar)',  in  so  I'ar  is  the  law  justifiable  in 
giving  landowners  the  right  of  proceeding  against  a  neighbor  or 
fellow-citizen  for  even  a  slight  trespass  on  that  which  the  law 
has  made  their  property  :  nay,  of  proceeding  in  sundry  instancea 
criminally  and  even  capitally.  But  surely,  either  there  is  no  re- 
ligion in  the  world,  and  nothing  obligatory  in  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  or  there  are  occasions  in  which  it  would  be  very  wrong 
in  the  proprietor  to  exercise  the  right,  which  yet  it  maybe  highly 
expedient  that  he  should  possess.  On  this  ground  it  is,  that  reli- 
gion is  the  sustaining  opix)site  of  the  law. 

That  Taylor,  therefore,  should  have  striven  fervently  against 
the  Article  so  interpreted  and  so  vindicated,  is  (for  me  at  least)  a 
Biilijcct  neither  of  surprise  nor  of  complaint.  It  is  the  doclrino 
wliich  he  substitutes ;  it  is  the  weakness  and  inconsistency  be- 
trayed in  the  defence  of  this  substitute  ;  it  is  the  unfairness  with 
which  ho  blackens  the  established  Article — for  to  give  it,  as  it 
had  been  caricatured  by  a  few  Ultra-Calvinists  during  the  fever 

feet  roctituJc.    Hence  tlie  eluse  couueetioii  between  the  words  rigUteousneu 
and  godliness,  tliat  is,  gcMllikeness. 

I  nlionhl  be  tempted  to  subjoin  n  few  words  on  n  predominating  dcx^trine 

elnsely  conneeteil  with  the  present  nrguineiit — the  Paleynu  jirineiple  of 

genernl  eonsequenees;  but  the  inatU'quney  of  tliis  prineiplc  ns  a  eriterioti 

of  right  And  wrong,  and  above  all  its  utter  unfitness  as  a  moral  guide,  hav«) 

Ijoen   elsewhere  so   fully  stated  (/'ViVwJ,  Essayxv,  11,  p.  285),  tluit  even 

ill  ajc-'un  referring  to  the  subject  I  nnist  shelter  myself  under  Seneeas  rule, 

that  what  we  ean  n<»t  too  frequently  think  (»f,  we  tran  not  too  often  Ixi  miule 

t«>  roeolloet.     It  is,  however,  of  inunecliate  im|M>rtanee  to  the  point  in  (lis- 

eussinn,  that  the  reader  should  1>c  made  to  see  how  altof^ether  ine(»inpattbl6 

the  prineiplc  of  judj^ing  by  j^oneral  ecmsequenees  is  with  the  i<lea  c»f  an 

Ktornal,   Omni  present,  and  Ornniseient  lk'ing;->that  he  should  l>c  mado 

HNvarc  of  the  alwurdity  of  attributing  any  form  of  generalization  to  the  All- 

p4Tfeet  Mind.    To  generalize  is  a  faculty  and  funetion  of  the  human  under- 

«t:inding,  and  fr(»ni  the  imperfection  and  limitation  of  the  understanding  aril 

lYic  use  and  the  necessity  of  generalizing  derived.    Generalization  is  a  buI>-^ 

etitnte  for  intuition,  for  the  )>ower  of  intuititre,  that  is,  immediate  knowl« 

til^o,     Az  u  suljstitute,  it  is  a  gift  of  inestimable  value  to  a  fmite  intelli 

gi*ue<:,  aueli  OS  man  in  hin  ])reHent  state  is  endowed  with  and  eapablo  of  i*x 

erfisiui^\  but  yet  a  subhtitute  only,  and  an  imperfect  one  to  Ijoot.    To  at- 

triLute  it  to  (hHl  is  the  grossest  anthro]MPinorp)iism :  nnd  gr<»sser  instances 

of  unthropomor])hism  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  controversial  writings  on 

Original  Siu  and  Vicarious  Satisfaction,  tho  records  of  auperstition  do  not 

•upply. 
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of  the  (so-callxl)  Q^uinquarticular  controversy,  was  in  efleet  to 
blacken  it — and  then  imposes  another  scheme,  to  which  the  same 
objections  apply,  with  even  increased  force,  a  scheme  which  seems  - 
to  differ  from  the  fonner  only  by  adding  fraud  and  mockery  tc 
injustice  ; — these  are  the  things  that  excite  my  wonder;  it  is  of 
these  that  I  complain.  For  what  does  the  Bishop's  scheme 
amount  to  ?  God,  he  tells  us,  required  of  Adam  a  perfect  obedi- 
ence, and  made  it  possible  by  endowing  him  "  with  perfect  recti- 
tude and  supernatural  heights  of  grace*'  projibrtionate  to  the  obe- 
dience which  he  required.  As  a  consequence  of  his  disobedience, 
Adam  lost  this  rectitude,  this  perfect  sanity  and  proportionatenesa 
of  his  intellectual,  moral  aiul  corjwreal  state,  powers  and  impulses ; 
and  as  the  penalty  of  his  crime,  he  was  deprived  of  all  supernat- 
ural aitls  and  graces.  The  death,  with  whatever  is  comprised  in 
the  8(-ri])tural  sense  of  the  word,  death,  began  from  that  moment 
to  work  in  him,  and  this  consequence  he  conveyed  to  his  oflspring, 
and  through  them  to  all  his  posterity,  that  is,  to  all  mankind. 
They  were  born  diseased  in  mind,  body  and  will.  For  what  less 
than  disease  can  we  call  a  necessity  of  error  and  a  predispositioa 
to  sin  and  sickness  ?  Taylor,  indeed,  asserts,  that  though  perfect 
obedience  became  incomparably  more  dillicult,  it  was  not,  how- 
ever, absolutely  impossible.  Yet  he  himself  admits  that  the  con- 
trary was  universal ;  that  of  the  countless  millions  of  Adam's 
posterity,  not  a  single  individual  ever  realized,  or  approached  to 
the  realization  of,  this  possibility  ;  aitd  (if  my  memory*  does  not 
deceive  me)  Taylor  himself  has  elsewhere  ex{M)sed — and  if  he  has 
not,  yet  conmioa  sense  will  do  it  for  him — the  sophistry  in  assert- 
ing of  a  whole  what  may  be  true  of  the  whole,  but  is  in  fact  true 

*  I  haro,  bIiicc  this  page  was  written,  met  with  several  passages  in  the 
Treatise  ou  Itepfutanee,  the  Holy  IJviug  and  Dying,  and  the  Worthy  Coin 
municout,  in  which  the  Bisliop  asserts  without  seruplo  the  impossibility  of 
total  obedienee;  and  on  the  same  grounds  as  I  have  given. 

[See  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Uepentanee,  c.  I.  s.  2,  " — ^who— <eoa 
elude  that  is  possible  to  keep  the  commaudmeuts,  though  as  yet  no  num 
ever  did,  but  he  that  di<l  it  for  us  all."  xv,  '*  Hut  in  the  moral  sense,  that 
i.H,  when  wo  conrtiihr  what  man  \a,  and  what  are  his  strengths,  and  bow 
npuiy  his  enemies,  and  how  srNin  he  falls,  and  that  he  for|(ets  when  he 
eliould  rememl>er,  and  his  faculties  are  anh'cp  when  they  should  be  awake, 
and  he  is  hindered  by  interveiiini^  accidents,  and  weakened  and  detemuDed 
by  superinduced  qualities,  habits  imd  uecessitii^fl, — the  keeping  of  the  c^»ra 
iiiaudijieutfl  is  oioruliy  imi)ossible.''    xxxiv. — Ed] 
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only  of  each  of  its  component  parts  Any  one  may  ^u&p  a  horto 
hair :  therefore,  any  one  may  iierform  the  same  feat  with  the 
liorsc*8  tail.  On  a  level  floor  (on  the  hardened  sand  for  instance, 
of  a  sea-beach)  I  chalk  two  jiarallel  straii^ht  lines,  with  a  width 
of  eight  inches.  It  is  possible  lor  a  man,  with  a  bandage  over 
liis  oyes,  to  keep  within  the  jKith  for  two  or  three  paces:  there- 
lore,  it  is  ])OKsil)lo  for  him  to  walk  blindlold  for  two  or  three 
loagues  without  a  single  deviation  !  And  this  ponsibility  would 
sullire  to  acfpiit  me  of  injustice,  though  I  had  jihiced  man-traps 
within  an  inch  of  one  line,  and  knew  that  there  were  pit-falls 
and  deep  wells  beside  the  other  I 

This  assertion,  therefore,  wilhcmt  adverting  to  its  discordance 
with,  if  not  direct  contradictioit  to,  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  Arti- 
cles of  our  Church,  I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  thought  to  rate  Iwlow 
its  true  value,  if  I  treat  it  as  an  infmitesimal  possibility  that  may 
be  safely  dropped  in  the  calculation  :  and  so  proceed  with  the  ar- 
gument.    The  consequence  then  of  Adam*s  crime  was,  by  a  nat- 
ural necessity,  inherited  by  persons  who  could  not  (the  Bishop 
aflirms)  in  any  sense  have  been  accomplices  in  the  crime  or  par- 
takers in  the  guilt :  and  yet  consistently  with  the  divine  holiness, 
it  was  not  possible  that  th<e  same  perfect  obedience  should  not  bo 
roqiiircd  of  them.     Now  what  wouhl  the  idea  of  equity,  what 
ivould  the  law  inscribed  by  the  Creator  on  tiie  heart  of  man, 
Foeni  to  dictate  in  this  case  ?     Surely,  that  the  sujqdementary 
aids,  the  supernatural  graces  correspondent  to  a  law  above  na- 
ture, should  be  increased  in  pro})ortion  to  the  diminished  strength 
of  the  agents,  and  the  increased  resistance  to  be  overcome  by 
them.    But  no!  not  only  the  conseqiience  of  Adam^s  act,  but  the 
jKMialty  due   to  his  crime,  was  jHTpetuated.     His   descendants 
wore  despoiled  or  lell  destitute  of  these  aids  and  graces,  while  tlie 
obligation  to  perfect  obedience  was  continued  ;  an  obligation  too, 
the  non-fulfilment  of  which  brought  with  it  death  and  the  unut. 
tcrable  woe  that  cleaves  to  an  immortal  soul  lorever  alienated 
ironi  its  Creator. 

Observe  that  all  these  results  of  Adam's  fall  cuter  into  Bishoj: 
T:iylor's  sclieme  of  Original  S'U  equally  as  into  that  of  the  first 
Kcformers.  hi  tliis  respect  the  Bishop's  doctiinc  is  the  same 
with  that  laid  down  in  the  Articles  and  Homilies  of  the  English 
(Jhurch.  The  only  diderenco  that  has  hitherto  appeared,  con* 
ai^ts  in  the  aforesaid  mathematical  i)ossibility  of  fulfilling  thf^ 
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whole  law,  which  in  the  Bishop's  scheme  is  ailirmed  to  remain 
Ktiil  in  liurnun  nature,*  or  (as  it  in  elifcwhcrc  exprcsised)  in  the  na- 
ture  of  the  human  will.f  But  thounfh  it  were  posHiblo  to  grant 
this  exi.stence  of  a  power  in  all  men,  which  in  no  man  was  ever 
exemplified,  and  where  tlie  non-actualization  of  such  power  is,  a 
priorif  ho  certain,  that  the  belief  or  imajrination  of  tho  contrary 
in  any  individual  is  expressly  given  us  by  tho  Holy  ^^pirit  as  a 
lest,  wlicre1>y  it  may  be  known  that  the  truth  is  not  in  him,  u 
an  infallible  sif^n  of  im|M)sture  or  self-delusion  ! — ^tlionc^h  it  were 
]ios.sible  to  ^rant  this,  which,  couHistently  with  »Scripturc  and  th^ 
princi])les  of  reasoniiifr  which  we  apjily  in  all  other  ease?,  it  is  no; 
jMissibIc  to  grant;  and  though  it  were  jiosHible  likewise  to  ovei- 

*  "  Tliere  is  a  natural  p<>sdil>ility  aiitl  a  nmrnl :  tliore  are  abilities  in  every 
nau  to  du  any  thing  that  id  tlierc  e<»iiiniaudi*t],  and  he  that  con  do  well  to- 
day, may  do  Si  to-morrow;  in  the  nature  of  tilings  tliis  is  true :  aiid  sum% 
c\  cry  am  is  a  breach  of  lav,  ii'hich  a  nrnu  mij^ht  and  ought  to  Lave  kept«  il 
is  naturally  certain,  that  whenever  any  niou  did  break  the  eoiiinuuMiinefit, 
he  nii^ht  have  done  otherwise.  In  man,  therefore,  Bpeaking  naturally  and  of 
the  pi ly steal  ])ossibi lilies  of  thin<fs,  there  is  by  th<ise  ossistonees  which  arc 
given  in  the  Gospel,  ability  to  keep  the  oomniuudinentB  evaugelicaL  But  io 
tlie  i^oral  sense,"  ^tc.  ubi  mpra.^^JCtL 

f  Availfiij^  himself  of  the  equivm'al  sense,  and  (I  m<»st  readily  admit)  tb« 
iiijudii'ious  use  of  tho  word  "fiu'e"  in  the — even  on  this  m-c«>unt — faulty 
phrase,  **  free  inily  to  sin."  Taylor  treats  the  iioti<»n  of  a  power  in  the  mill 
of  (leterniinin^  itself  to  evil  without  an  equal  {xiwer  of  determining  itself  to 
giMHJ.  as  a  **  ftNilery."  I  would  this  had  been  the  only  instauoo  in  hi<«  i>nit 
JustiJicatM  of  that  ineonsidcrate  contempt  so  frequent  in  the  polemic  trea- 
tises of  minor  divines,  who  will  have  ideas  of  reason,  spiritual  truths  that 
c:ui  only  be  spiritually  diseerned,  transhited  for  them  into  adequate  cooeep 
tinns  of  the  understandin<?.  The  ^reat  artiehii  of  Corrupti(Hi  aiifl  Re«lenip- 
tiou  are  prtqxMiiided  to  us  as  spiritual  mysteries;  and  every  interprctatiuii 
that  pretends  to  exphiiu  them  into  eomprehensible  notions,  din^s  by  its  verr 
sueeess  furnish  presumptive  prixif  <if  its  failure.  The  acutcness  and  If^cal 
dexterity,  with  whieh  Taylor  has  brou«^ht  out  the  falsehctod,  or  semblaoca 
of  falsehtxMl,  in  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  are  truly  admirable.  Ilad  he  next 
ci»neentre<l  his  tliou<(hts  in  tranquil  me<]itation,  and  asketl  himself:  wltat 
then  is  tho  truth?— if  a  Will  lie  at  nil,  what  must  a  Will  bo !— ho  nii;;ht,  f 
think,  have  seen  that  a  luiture  in  a  will  implii^s  already  a  corruption  of  tliat 
will :  that  a  nature  is  as  in(N>usiKt cut  with  freedom  ns  free  ehoieo  with  no  in 
capacity  of  elKNising  au«;lit  but  evil.  And  lastly,  a  free  power  in  a  nature  to  ful* 
(il  a  law  above  nature ! — I,  who  lovo  and  honor  this  |^4N>d  and  ^reat  man  with 
all  the  reverence  that  can  dwell  "  on  this  side  idolatry,"  «lare  not  retort  on  this 
assertion  tho  charge  of  fiNilery ;  but  I  find  it  a  parad<»x  as  startlinj;  to  my  rens4« 
B0  any  of  the  hard  Miyinsrrt  of  tin  D(»rt  divines  were  to  his  iinderstamliiig: 
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l(M)k  tho  glaiinfj;  sopliistry  of  concliulinfjr  iu  relation  to  a  series  of 
iii(letcrniiiiate  Iciij^lh,  that  whoever  can  do  any  one,  can  there* 
ftire  «]o  all ;  a  conclusion,  tho  Tutiliiy  of  which  must  force  itself 
on  tluj  connnon  Hcnnc  of  every  man  wlio  nnder8tancl«  tlie  ))roposi* 
tion  ;  still  tho  question  will  arise — Why,  and  oii  what  principle 
of  equity,  were  the  uno(]endin<;  sentenced  to  be  born  with  so  fear- 
ful a  disproportion  of  their  j^wcrs  to  their  duties  ?  Why  were 
they  subjected  to  a  law,  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  all  but  im- 
I)ossible,  yet  the  penalty  on  the  failure  tremendous  ?  Admit  that 
for  those  who  had  never  enjoyed  a  happier  lot,  it  was  no  punish- 
ment to  1)0  made  to  inhabit  a  jrround  which  the  Creator  had 
cursed,  and  to  have  been  born  with  a  lM)dy  prone  to  sickness,  and 
a  soul  Hurroiuid(*d  with  templatiou.and  havin<]f  the  worst  ternjita- 
lion  within  itself  in  its  own  trniptability ; — to  have  the  duties  of 
a  Spirit  with  the  wants  and  appetites  of  an  Animal !  Yet  on 
such  im]>eHect  creatures,  with  means  so  scanty  and  impediments 
S4»  numerous,  to  im]M)se  the  same  task-work  that  had  l>een  re- 
quired of  a  creature  with  a  pure  and  entire  nature,  and  provided 
with  supernatural  aids — if  this  be  not  to  inflict  a  penalty ;  yet  to 
be  placed  under  a  law,  the  dillicidty  of  obeyinjr  which  is  infinite, 
and  to  have  momently  tostrufr<rle  with  this  difliculty,  aiyl  to  live 
momently  in  liazard  of  these  cons<?quences — if  this  be  no  punish- 
ment ; — words  have  no  corresp)ndence  with  thou«^hts,  and 
thou<|[hts  are  but  shadows  of  each  other,  shadows  tliat  own  no 
SI  distance  for  their  antitype. 

Of  such  an  outrai^o  on  common  sense  Taylor  was  incapable. 
He  himself  calls  it  a  penalty  ;  he  admits  that  in  eflect  it  is  a 
punishment :  nor  does  he  seek  to  suppress  the  question  that  so 
naturally  arises  out  of  this  admission  ; — on  what  principle  of 
equity  M'crc  the  innocent  oflspring  of  Adam  punished  at  all  ?  Ho 
meets  it,  and  puts  in  an  answer.  He  states  the  problem,  and 
gives  his  solution — namely,  that  •*  God  on  Adam's  account  was 
so  exfu^perated  with  mankind,  that  being  an^ry  he  M'ould  still 
continue  the  punishment  I** — "The  case"  (says  the  Bishop)  "is 
this :  Jonathan  and  Michal  were  SauFs  children.  It  came  to 
pass  that  seven  of  Saul's  issue  were  to  bo  hanjrcd  :  all  equally 
innocent,  equally  culpable."  [Before  I  quote  further,  I  feel  my- 
uelf  called  on  to  remind  the  reader,  that  tliese  last  two  words  were 
added  by  Taylor,  without  the  least  grounds  in  Scripture,  accord- 
ing to  which  (2  Sam.  xxi.)  no  crime  was  laid  to  theii^charge, 
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no  blarno  imputed  to  them.  Without  any  pretence  of  culpable  eon* 
duct  ou  tlicir  part,  they  were  arraigned  a8  cliildrun  of  Saul,  and 
Bacrifioed  to  a  point  of  Btate-expedienco.  In  recommencing  the 
quotation,  therelore,  the  reader  ou^ht  to  let  the  sentence  concluda 
with  the  words — ]  **  all  equally  innocent."  David  took  the  five 
Bons  of  Miclial,  Ibr  Kho  had  left  him  unhandsomely.  Jonathan 
was  his  friend  :  and  therefore  he  spared  his  son,  Mephibosheth. 
Now  here  it  was  indiiFerent  as  to  the  friult  of  the  persons  {Inxir  in 
viifid,  Reader,  that  no  guilt  was  attached  to  any  of  them !) 
whether  David  sltotild  take  the  sons  of  Michal,  or  Jonathan's ; 
but  it  is  likely  that  as  ui>on  the  kindness  that  David  had  to 
Jonathan,  he  spared  his  sou :  so  upon  the  ju^t  provoiration  of 
Michal,  he  made  that  evil  fall  Ufion  them,  which,  it  may  lie,  they 
sliould  not  have  miliered,  if  tlioir  mother  had  iM^eu  kind.  Adam 
was  to  (Jod,  as  Mit^luil  to  David.*** 

This  answer,  this  solution,  proceeding  too  from  a  divine  so  pre- 
eminently ^ii\ed,  and  occurrinn;  (with  other  passuj^esnot  less  start* 
ling)  in  a  vehement  refutation  of  the  received  doctrine,  on  the  ex- 
press ground  of  its  opposition  to  the  clearest  conceptions  and  best 
feelings  of  mankind — this  it  is  that  surprises  me.  It  is  of  this 
that  I  complain.  The  Almighty  Father  exasperated  with  those» 
whom  the  liisliop  has  himself  in  the  same  Treatise  descrilied  as 
"  inno<*ent  and  most  unibrtunate** — the  two  things  best  fitted  to 
cuueiliate  love  and  ])ity  !  Or  though  they  did  not  remain  inno- 
cent, yet  those  whose  abandonment  to  a  mere  nature,  while  they 
were  led  amenable  to  a  law  above  nature,  he  adirms  to  lie  the 
irresistible  cause,  that  they  one  and  all  did  sin  !  And  this  de- 
cree illustrated  and  justiiied  by  its  analogy  to  one  of  the  worst 
actions  of  an  im]»eriect  mortal !  From  siudi  of  my  Headers  as 
will  give  a  thoughtful  iierusal  to  these  works  of  Taylor,  I  dare 
anticipate  a  concurrence  with  the  judgment  which  I  hero  tran- 
scribe from  tho  blank  space  at  the  end  of  the  J)cu$  Justijiaitus 
in  my  own  copy ;  and  which,  though  twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  written,  I  have  never  seen  reason  to  recant  or  mod- 
ify. "  This  most  clof^uent  Treatise  may  be  compared  to  a  statue 
of  Janus,  with  the  one  face,  which  we  must  suppose  fronting  the 
Calvinistic  tenet,  entire  and  fresh,  as  from  the  master's  hand ; 
beaming  with  life  and  force,  witty  scorn  on  the  lip,  and  a  brow 
at  once  bright  and  weighty  with  satisfying  reason :— the  other, 
•  Vol.  ix.p.6,  C.    Ilcber's  edit.— JSi 
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looking  toward  the  "  somclliing  to  be  put  in  its  pla  ;e,"  maimed, 
featureless,  and  weather-bitten  into  an  almost  visionary  confusior 
and  indislinctness.*'* 

With  these  exiK)sitions  I  hasten  to  contrast  the  Scriptural 
article  respcctin<r  Orif^iiial  Sin,  or  the  corrupt  and  sinful  nature 
of  the  human  AA'ill,  and  the  belief  which  alone  is  required  of  us 
as  Christians.  And  here  the  first  thins:  to  be  considered,  and 
which  will  at  once  remove  a  world  of  error,  is  ;  that  this  is  no 
tenet  lirKt  introiluced  or  imposed  by  Christianity,  and  which,  should 
a  man  see  reason  to  disclaim  the  authority  of  the  Gosi)el,  would 
no  lonnrer  Iiave  any  claim  on  his  attention.  It  is  no  ])erplexity 
that  a  man  may  ^ret  rid  of  by  ceasin*^  to  be  a  Christian,  and  which 
has  no  existence  for  a  ])hilosophic  Dei.st.  It  is  a  fact  ai'irmed,  in- 
deed, in  the  Christian  Scriptures  alone  with  the  Ibrce  and  fre- 
quency proportioned  to  ils  consunuiiate  im[H)rtance ;  but  a  fact 
acknowled^Tcd  in  every  rcli^ricn  that  retains  the  least  ^^limmeriuf^ 
uf  the  ])atriarclial  faith  in  a  liod  infinite,  yet  ])ersonal  : — a  fact 
as.Muned  or  implied  as  the  basis  of  every  relitrion,  of  which  any 
relics  remain  of  earlier  date  than  the  last  and  total  ajwstasy  of 
the  Paj^an  world,  when  the  faith  in  the  trreat  I  Am,  the  Creator, 
was  extinguished  in  the  sensual  Polytheism,  which  is  inevitably 
the  final  result  of  Pantheism,  or  the  worship  of  Nature;  and  the 
only  iiirm  under  M'hfch  the  Pantheistic  scheme — that,  according* 
to  which  the  World  is  (fO<],  and  the  material  miiverse  itself  the 
one  only  absolute  Beintj — can  exist  liir  a  jieople,  or  become  the 
]K)pular  creed.  Thus  in  the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Brahmins, 
tlic  deep  sense  of  this  fact,  and  the  doctrines  grounded  on  obscure 
traditions  of  the  promi.<ed  remedy,  are  seen  struggling,  and  now 
gleaming,  now  flashing,  through  the  mist  of  Pantheism,  and  pro- 
ducing the  incongruities  and  gross  contradictions  of  the  Brahmin 
Mythology  ;  while  in  the  rival  st»ct — in  that  most  strange ^^/trrz/cw*- 
cnon,  the  religious  Atheism  of  the  Buddhists,  M'ith  whom  God  is 
only  universal  matter  considered  abstractedly  from  all  particular 
forms — the  fact  is  placed  among  the  delusions  natural  to  man, 
which,  together  with  other  superstitions  grounded  on  a  supjiosed 
essential  dillerence  between  right  and  wrong,  the  sage  is  to  dc- 
comjiose  and  precipitate  from  the  menstruum  of  his  more  refined 
apprehensions  I  Thus  in  denying  the  fact,  they  virtually  ac 
knowledge  it. 
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From  the  remoto  East,  turn  to  the  mythology  of  the  Lesser 
Asia,  to  tho  descendants  of  Javan,  who  dwelt  in  the  tents  of 
iShem,  and  possessed  tlio  isles.  Here,  again,  and  in  the  usual 
form  of  an  historic  solution,  we  find  the  same  fact,  and  as  char* 
actcrislic  of  the  human  race,  stated  in  that  earliest  and  most 
venerable  mj/fhus,  or  symbolic  parable  of  Prometheus— that  truly 
wonderful  fable,  in  which  the  characters  of  the  rebellious  Spirit 
and  of  the  Divine  Friend  of  mankind  (^*o;  fftkurOffuino;)  are 
united  in  tho  Kuine  person  ;*  thus  in  tho  most  striking  manner 
noting  the  forced  amalgamation  of  the  Patriarchal  tradition  with 
the  incongnions  ficlienie  of  Pantheism.  This  and  the  connected 
talc  of  Jo,  which  is  but  the  sequel  of  the  Prometheus,  stand  alone 
in  the  Greek  Mythology,  in  which  elsewhere  lK)th  gods  and  men 
are  mere  imwers  and  ])ro<lucts  of  nature.  And  mo.st  noticeable 
it  is,  that  wnm  after  the  promulgation  and  spread  of  the  (ios|h;1 
bad  awakened  the  moral  S4?ns(>,  and  had  opened  the  eyes  even  of 
its  wiser  enemieM  to  the  necessity  of  providing  some  solution  of 
this  great  problem  of  the  moral  world,  the  beautifnl  parable  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  was  brought  forward  as  a  rival  Fall  of  Man  • 
and  the  fact  of  a  moral  corruption  connatural  with  the  liurnan 
race  was  again  recognized.  In  the  assertion  of  Original  Sin  tho 
Greek  Mythology  rose  and  set. 

Rut  not  only  was  the  fact  acknowledged  of  a  law  in  tho  naturo 
of  man  re>ii.sting  the  law  of  God  (and  M'hatever  is  placed  in  oc* 
tive  and  direct  ojipngnancy  to  the  gcMMl  is,  ijfso/ficfOf  jiositive 
evil)  ;  it  "was  likewise  an  acknowledged  myster)%  and  one  which 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject  must  ever  remain  sncli— a  problemt 
of  M'hich  any  other  solution  than  the  statement  of  the  fact  itself 
was  demonstrably  impossible.  That  it  is  so,  tho  least  reflection 
"will  suffice  to  convince  every  man,  who  has  previously  satisfied 
himself  that  he  is  a  responsible  being.  It  follows  necessarily 
from  the  jKistulate  of  a  resjKinsible  M'ill.  Ilefnse  to  grant  this, 
and  I  have  not  a  word  to  say.  Concede  this,  and  you  concedo 
all.  For  this  is  the  essential  attribute  of  a  will,  and  contained 
in  the  very  idea,  that  whatever  determines  the  will,  acquires  this 
power  from  a  previous  determination  of  the  will  itself  The  will 
is  ultimately  self-determined,  or  it  is  no  longer  a  M'ill  under  tho 
law  of  perfect  freedom,  but  a  nature  under  the  mechanism  of 
CAtise  ind  sflect.  And  if  by  an  act,  to  which  it  had  determinei 
♦  Soc  Lil.  Komaiiii*.  IV.  i»|».  'Wl-.'Jiio.— A'(i./^^^^T^ 
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itself,  it  has  siiLjected  itself  to  tho  determination  of  nature  (in  the 
language  of  St.  Paul,  to  the  law  of  the  flesh),  it  receives  a  nature 
into  itself,  and  w)  far  it  becomes  a  nature  :  and  this  is  a  corrup* 
lion  of  the  will  and  a  corrupt  nature.  It  is  also  a  fall  of  man, 
inasmuch  as  his  will  is  the  condition  of  his  personality ;  the 
g:round  and  condition  of  the  attribute  which  constitutes  him  man. 
And  the  ground-work  of  personal  being  is  a  capacity  of  acknowl- 
edging the  moral  law  (the  law  of  the  Sjiirit,  the  law  of  freedom, 
the  Divine  Will)  as  that  which  should,  of  itself,  suffice  to  determine 
the  will  to  a  free  obedience  of  the  law,  the  law  working  therein  by 
its  oM'u  exceeding  lawfulness.*  This,  and  this  alone,  is  positive 
pocMl ;  good  initj*eH',  and  independent  of  all  relations.  Wliatever 
resists,  and,  as  a  ])ositive  force,  opposes  this  in  tlie  will,  is  therefore 
evil.  But  an  evil  in  the  will,  is  an  evil  will;  and  as  all  moral 
evil  (that  is,  all  evil  that  is  evil  without  reference  to  its  contin 
pent  physical  consequences)  is  of  the  will,  this  evil  will  must  have 
its  source  in  the  will.  And  thus  we  might  go  back  from  act  to 
act,  from  evil  to  evil,  ad  infinitum^  without  advancing  a  step. 

We  call  an  individual  a  bad  man,  not  l>ecause  an  action  of  his 
is  contrary  to  the  law,  but  because  it  has  led  us  to  conclude  from 
it  some  principle  opposed  to  the  law,  some  private  maxim  or  by- 
law in  his  will  contrary  to  the  universal  law  of  right  reason  in  tho 
conwience,  as  the  ground  of  the  action.  I5ut  this  evil  ])rinciple 
ugain  must  lie  grounded  in  some  otiier  principle  which  has  bi*en 
inude  determinant  of  his  will  by  the  will's  own  self-determination. 
For  if  not,  it  must  have  its  ground  in  some  necessity  of  nature, 
in  some  instinct  or  pro))ensity  imi^osed,  not  acquired,  another*8 
work  not  his  own.  Consequently  neither  act  nor  principle  could 
be  imputed  ;  and  relatively  to  the  agent,  not  original,  not  sin. 

Kow  let  the  grounds  on  which  the  fact  of  an  evil  inherent  in 
the  will  is  aflirmable  in  the  instance  of  any  one  man,  be  supi)osed 
equally  applicable  in  every  instance,  and  concerning  all  men  :  so 
that  the  fact  is  as.«ierted  of  the  individual,  not  because  he  has 
committed  this  or  that  crime,  or  because  he  has  shown  himself  to 
bo  this  or  that  man,  but  simply  because  he  is  a  man.  Let  the 
cv]l  be  supposed  such  as  to  imply  the  impo.ssibility  of  an  individ- 
ual's refcrrinir  to  any  particular  time  at  which  it  might  be  con- 

•  If  the  law  WfirkiMl  on  lli<^  will,  it  wouM  Ix*  tho  wnrkiiii*  of  nn  intrinsic 
and  uli«*ii  fierce,  nnd,  fu  St.  Paul  profoundly  arj^ueii,  vould  prove  the  will 
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eeived  to  have  commenced,  or  to  any  period  of  his  existence  at 
which  it  M'as  not  existing.  Iict  it  be  supposed,  in  short,  .hat  the 
subject  stands  in  no  relation  whatever  to  time,  can  neither  be 
called  in  time  nor  out  of  time ;  but  that  all  relations  of  time  are 
as  alien  and  heterogeneous  in  this  question,  as  the  relations  and 
attributes  of  space  (north  or  south,  round  or  square,  thick  or  thin) 
arc  to  our  aflections  and  moral  feelings.  Let  the  Reader  supjKiso 
this,  and  he  will  have  before  him  the  precise  imj^ort  of  the  Scrip 
tural  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  ;  or  rather  of  the  fact  acknowledged 
in  all  ages,  and  recognized,  but  not  originating,  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures. 

In  addition  to  this  it  will  be  well  to  remind  the  inquirer,  that 
the  steadfast  conviction  of  the  existence,  personality,  and  moral 
attributes  of  God,  is  presuppo»ed  in  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel, 
or  required  as  its  indi.sj)eiisable  preliminary.  It  is  taken  lor 
granted  as  a  jwiint  which  the  hearer  had  already  decided  for  him- 
self, a  point  finally  settled  and  put  at  rest :  not  by  the  removal 
of  all  difTiculties,  or  by  any  such  increase  of  insight  as  enabled 
liim  to  meet  every  objection  of  the  Epicurean  or  the  Skeptic,  with 
a  full  and  precise  answer ;  but  because  he  had  convinced  himself 
that  it  was  folly  as  well  as  presumption  in  so  imperfect  a  crea- 
ture to  expect  it ;  and  because  tliese  dilUculties  and  doubts  dis* 
apjieared  at  the  beam,  when  tried  against  the  weight  and  convic- 
tive  power  of  the  reasons  in  the  other  scale.  It  is,  thereiure, 
most  nniiiir  to  attack  Christianity,  or  any  article  which  the 
Church  lias  declared  a  Christian  doctrine,  by  arguments,  which, 
if  valid,  are  valid  against  all  religion.  Is  there  a  disputant  who 
scorns  a  mere  postulate,  as  the  basis  of  any  aigument  in  support 
of  the  faith ;  who  is  too  high-minded  to  beg  his  ground,  and  will 
take  it  by  a  strong  hand  ?  Let  him  fight  it  out  with  the  Atheists^ 
or  the  Maniclieans ;  but  not  stoop  to  pick  up  their  arrows,  and 
then  run  away  to  discharge  them  at  Christianity  or  the  Church  ! 

The  only  true  way  is  to  stale  the  doctrine,  believed  as  well  by 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  yet  breathing  out  threatenings  and  daughter 
against  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  by  Paul  the  Apostle,  fully 
preaching  the  Gosj^el  of  Christ.  A  moral  evil  is  an  evil  thsit 
has  its  origin  in  a  will.  An  evil  common  to  all  must  have  a 
ground  common  to  all.  But  the  actual  existence  of  moral  cvij 
we  are  bound  in  con^^;iencc  to  admit ;  and  that  there  is  an  evil 
coimnon  to  all  is  u  fact ;  and  this  evil  nnist  therefore  have  a 
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common  g^round.  Now  this  ovil  g^roimd  can  not  originate  in  the 
Divine  Will :  it  must  therefore  be  referred  to  the  will  of  man. 
And  this  evil  ground  we  call  original  sin.  It  is  a  mystery,  that 
ii«,  a  fact,  which  wo  see,  but  can  not  explain ;  and  the  doctrine 
n  truth  which  we  np|)rehc*nd,  but  can  neither  conijirehend  nor 
coHununirate.  And  Mirh  by  the  quality  of  the  subject  (nanicJy» 
A  rcsjMnisiblo  will)  it  nuist  Im.\  if  it  be  truth  at  all. 

A  siftk  man,  whose  complaint  was  as  obscure  as  liis  suflerings 
were  severe  and  notorious,  was  thus  addressed  by  a  humane  stran- 
ger :  •*  My  poor  Friend  I  I  find  you  dangerously  ill,  and  on  this 
accoiuit  only,  and  having  certain  information  of  your  being  so, 
and  that  you  have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  ibr  a  physician,  I 
have  come  to  you.  Kespecting  your  disease,  indeed,  I  can  tell 
you  nothing  that  you  are  capable  of  understanding,  moro  than 
you  know  already,  or  can  only  be  taught  by  reflection  on  your 
ow;i  experience.  But  I  have  rendered  the  disease  no  longer  ir- 
remediable. I  have  brought  the  nunedy  with  me  :  and  I  now 
o/Ier  you  the  means  of  innnediate  relief,  with  the  assurance  of 
gradual  convalescence,  and  a  final  i)erfect  cure ;  nothing  more 
l)eing  required  on  your  part,  but  your  best  endeavors  to  follow 
the  prescriptions  I  shall  leave  with  you.  It  is,  indeed,  too  proba- 
ble, from  the  nature  of  your  disease,  that  you  will  occasionally 
neglect  or  transgress  them.  Ihit  even  this  has  been  calculated 
on  in  the  plan  of  youi*  cure,  and  tlie  remedies  provided,  if  only 
you  are  sincere  and  in  right  earnest  with  yourself,  and  have  your 
heart  in  the  work.  Ask  me  not  how  such  a  disease  can  be  con- 
ceived jiossible.  Enough  for  the  present  that  you  know  it  to  be 
real :  and  I  come  to  cure  the  disease,  not  to  explain  it." 

Now,  what  if  the  patient  or  some  of  his  neighbors  should 
charge  this  good  Samaritan  with  having  given  rise  to  the  mis- 
chievous notion  of  an  i]iex])licable  disease,  involving  the  honor  of 
the  king  of  the  country, — should  inveigh  against  him  as  the  author 
and  first  introducer  of  the  notion,  though  of  the  numerous  medi- 
cnl  works  composed  ages  before  his  arrival,  and  by  physicians  of 
the  most  venerable  authority,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  open  a 
single  volume  without  finding  some  description  of  the  disease, 
or  Hune  lamentation  of  its  malignant  and  epidemic  character  ;— « 
and,  lastly,  what  if  certain  pretended  friends  of  this  good  Samari- 
tan, in  their  zeal  to  vindicate  him  against  this  absurd  charge, 

should  assert  that  he  was  a  perlect  strangc'r  to  this  disease,  aiui 
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boldly  deny  that  he  had  ever  said  or  done  any  thing  connected 
with  it,  or  that  implied  its  existence  ? 

In  this  apologue  or  imaginary  case,  Reader !  you  hare  the 
true  bearings  of  Christianity  on  the  fact  and  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin.  The  doctriuo  (that  is,  the  confession  of  a  known  fact) 
Christianity  has  only  in  common  with  every  religion,  and  with 
every  philusojihy,  in  which  the  reality  of  a  res])onsiblo  will,  and 
the  essential  dilloreiico  betwoeu  good  and  evil,  have  been  recog- 
nized. Peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion  are  the  remedy  and 
(for  all  purposes  but  those  of  a  merely  .speculative  curiosity)  the 
solution.  By  the  animnciation  of  the  remedy  it  aflbrds  all  the 
solution  which  our  moral  interests  require  ;  and  even  in  that 
which  remains,  and  must  remain,  unfathomable,  the  Christiaa 
finds  a  new  motive  to  walk  humbly  with  the  Lord  his  God. 

Should  a  professed  believer  ask  you,  whether  that  which  is  the 
ground  of  responsible  action  in  your  will  could  in  any  way  be  re- 
sponsibly present  in  the  will  of  Adam, — answer  him  in  these 
words  :  **  You,  Sir  I  can  no  more  demonstrate  the  negative,  than 
I  can  conceive  the  affirmative.  The  corruption  of  my  will  may 
very  warrantably  be  spoken  of  as  a  consequence  of  Adam's  fall, 
even  as  my  birth  of  Adam's  existence ;  as  a  consequence,  a  link 
in  the  historic  chain  of  instances,  whereof  Adam  is  the  first. 
But  that  it  is  on  account  of  Adam;  or  that  this  evil  principle 
was,  d  priori,  inserted  or  infused  into  my  will  by  the  will  of  an- 
other— ^which  is  indeed  a  contradiction  in  terms,  my  will  in  such 
case  being  no  will — ^this  is  nowhere  asserted  in  Scripture  ex- 
plicitly or  by  implication."  It  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  the 
doctrine,  that  hi  resiMJct  of  original  sm  every  man  is  the  adequate 
representative  of  all  men.  AMiat  wonder,  then,  that  where  no 
inward  ground  of  preference  existed,  the  choice  should  bo  deter- 
mined by  outward  relations,  and  that  the  first  in  time  should  bo 
taken  as  the  diagram  !  Even  in  the  book  of  Genesis  the  word 
Adam  is  distinguished  from  a  proper  name  by  an  article  before  it. 
It  is  tlie  Adam,  so  as  to  express  the  gemiSy  not  the  individual — 
or  rather,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  as  well  as  the  individual.  But 
that  the  word  with  its  equivalent,  the  old  man,  is  used  symboli- 
cally and  universally  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  22,  45.  Eph.  iv.  22. 
Col.  iii.  9.  Jiof)i.  vi.  G),  is  too  evident  to  need  any  proof. 

I  conclude  with  this  remark.  The  doctrine  of  Original  Siu 
concerns  all  men.     But  it  concerns  Christians  in  particular  no 
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otherwise  than  by  its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  Rcdeinp* 
tion ;  and  with  the  divinity  and  divine  humanity  of  the  Ho* 
deemcr,  as  a  corollary  or  necessary  inference  from  both  mysteries. 
Beware  of  arj^r;mcnts  against  Christianity,  which  can  not  stop 
there,  and  consequently  ought  not  to  have  commenced  there. 
Something  I  might  have  added  to  the  clearness  of  the  preceding 
views,  if  the  limits  of  the  AVork  had  permitted  me  to  clear  away 
the  several  delusive  and  fimciful  assertions  respecting  the  state* 
of  our  first  parents,  their  wisdom,  science,  and  angelic  fnculties, 
assertions  without  the  slightest  ground  in  Scripture  : — or,  if  con- 
sistently with  the  wants  and  preparatory  studies  of  those,  for 
whose  use  this  Volume  was  especially  intended,  I  could  liavo 
entered  into  the  momentous  subject  of  a  spiritual  fall  or  apostasy 
antecedent  to  the  formation  of  man — a  belief  the  Scriptural 
grounds  of  which  are  few  and  of  diverse  interpretation,  but 
which  has  been  almost  universal  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Enough  however  has  been  given,  I  trust,  for  the  Header  to  see 
and  (as  far  as  the  subject  is  ca])able  of  being  understood)  to  un- 
derstand this  long  controverted  article,  in  the  sense  in  which 
alone  it  is  binding  on  his  faith.  Supposing  him  therefore  to 
know  the  meaning  of  Original  Sin,  and  to  liave  decided  for  him- 
self on  the  fact  of  its  actual  existence,  as  the  antecedent  ground 
and  occasion  of  Christianity,  we  may  now  proceed  to  Christianity 
itself,  as  the  edifice  raised  on  this  ground,  that  is,  to  the  great 
constituent  article  of  the  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  remedy  of  the  dis* 
case — the  doctrine  of  Iledemplion. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  this  great  doctrine,  let  me  briefly  re- 
mind  the  young  and  friendly  juipil,  to  whom  I  would  still  be 
supposed  to  address  niyK^lf,  that  in  the  following  Aphorisms  the 
word  science  is  used  in  its  strict  and  narrowest  sense.  By  a 
science  I  here  mean  any  chain  of  truths  which  are  either  ab.solutely 
certain,  or  necessarily  true  for  the  human  mind,  from  the  lawf 
and  constitution  of  the  mind  itself  In  neither  case  is  our  con* 
viction  derived,  or  capable  of  receiving  any  addition,  from  out- 
ward experience,  or  empirical  data — that  is,  matters  of  fact 
given  to  us  through  the  mcdiuvi  of  the  senses — though  these 

•  For  a  spcciincii  of  tbcse  Ilubbiuieal  dotiigos,  I  refer,  not  to  the  writ- 
ings of  mystics  nud  enthusiasts,  but  to  tbc  shrewd  aud  witty  Dr.  Sout)^ 
one  of  whoso  most  elaborate  sermons  stauils  promiaeot  among  the  mnoy 
tplendid  extravaganzoa  on  tliis  subject.    (See  *SVrmow«,  II.  Oety^,  27.— /Si.) 
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data  may  have  been  the  occasion,  or  may  even  be  an  indispen* 
sable  condition,  of  our  reflecting  on  the  former,  and  thereby  be- 
coming conscious  of  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  a  connected 
beries  of  conclusions  grounded  on  empirical  duta^  in  centra-dis- 
tinction from  science,  I  beg  leave  (no  better  term  occurring)  in 
this  place  and  for  this  purpose  to  denominate  a  scheme. 

APHORISM  XL 

In  whatever  age  and  country  it  is  the  prevailing  mind  and 
character  of  the  nation  to  regard  the  present  life  as  subordinate 
to  a  life  to  come,  and  to  mark  the  present  state,  the  world  of 
their  senses,  by  signs,  instruments,  and  mementos  of  its  connection 
with  a  future  state  and  a  spiritual  world  ; — where  the  mysteries 
of  faith  are  brought  within  the  hold  of  the  people  at  large,  not 
by  being  explained  away  in  the  vain  hope  of  accommodating 
them  to  the  average  of  their  understanding,  but  by  being  made 
the  objects  of  love  by  their  combination  with  events  and  epochs 
of  history,  with  national  traditions,  with  the  monuments  and 
dedications  of  ancestral  faith  and  zeal,  with  memorial  and  sym* 
bolical  observances,  with  the  realizing  influences  of  social  devo- 
tion, and,  above  all,  by  early  and  habitual  association  with  acta 
of  the  will, — there  Religion  is.  There,  however  obscured  by  the 
hay  and  straw  of  human  will-work,  the  foundation  is  safe.  In 
that  country  and  under  the  predominance  of  such  maxims,  the 
National  Church  is  no  mere  State-institute.  It  is  the  state  itself 
in  its  intensest  federal  unii5n  ;  yet  at  the  same  moment  the 
guardian  and  rei)rosentative  of  all  personal  individuality.  For 
the  Church  is  the  shrine  of  morality  :  and  in  morality  alone  the 
citizen  asserts  and  reclaims  his  personal  independence,  his  integ- 
rity. Our  outward  acts  are  cflicient,  and  most  often  possible,  only 
by  coalition.  As  an  cflicient  jwwer,  the  agent  is  but  x  fractioa 
of  unity ;  he  becomes  an  integer  only  in  the  recognition  and 
performance  of  the  moral  law.  Nevertheless  it  is  most  true  (and 
a  truth  which  can  not  with  safety  bo  overlooked)  that  morality^ 
as  morality,  has  no  existence  for  a  people.  It  is  either  absorbed 
and  lost  in  the  quicksands  of  prudential  calctdus,  or  it  is  taken 
up  and  transfigured  into  the  duties  and  mysteries  of  religion. 
And  no  wonder  :  since  morality  (including  the  personal  being', 
the  I  am,  as  its  subject)  is  itself  a  mystery,  and  the  ground  and 
%upfX)$itum  of  all  other  mysteries,  relatively  to  man. 
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APHORISM  XIL 

PALEV   NOT  A   MOKALWT. 

Schemes  of  conduct,  ^rroumlcd  on  calculations  of  solf-intoiesV 
or  on  the  average  consequcnroii  of  action!>,  supposed  to  be  general^ 
form  a  brancli  of  Political  Kcoiiomy,  to  which  let  all  due  honoi 
be  given.     Their  utih'ty  is  not  here  questioned.     But  liowover 
estimable  witliin  tlieir  own  sjihcre  such  schemes,  or  any  one  of 
them  in  particular,  may  be,  they  do  not  belong  to  moral  science, 
to  which,  both  in  kind  and  purpose,  they  are  in  all  cases  foreign, 
aud,  when  substituted  for  it,  hostile.     Kthics,  or  the  science  of 
Morality,  docs  indeed  in  no  M'ise  exclude  the  cousideration  of  ac- 
tion  ;  hut  it  coutcinplatcs  the  same  in  its  origiuatiug  s]>iritual 
Hiurce,  williout  n'fcn'ucn  to  njiiice,  or  time,  or  seusihU)  cxiHtcuco. 
Whatever  sjiriugs  out  otihc  jKrfrct  law  of  frcvdotn,  which  exists 
only  by  its  uuity  with   the  will  of  Go<l,  its  iuherauco  in  the 
Word  of  God,  aud  its  communion  with  the  Spirit  of  God — that 
(according  to  tlio  principles  of  moral  science)  is  good — it  is  light 
uud  righteousness  aud  very  truth.     W'hatever  seeks  to  separate 
itself  from  the  divine  priucijJe,  and  ])roceedrt  from  a  false  centre 
in  the  agent's  jiarlicular  will,  is  evil— a  work  of  darkness  aud 
contradiction.     It  is  sin  and  essential  falseh(K)d.     Not  the  out- 
ward deed,  constructive,  destructive,  or  neutral, — not  tho  deed  as 
a  possible  object  of  the  senses,— is  tho  object  of  ethical  science. 
For  this  is  no  compost,  coUcdorium  or  inventory  of  single  duties  ; 
nor  docs  it  seek  in  tho  multitudinous  sea,  in  the  predetermined 
wave,  ami  tides  and  currents  of  nature,  that  freedom  which  is 
exclusively  an  attribute  of  »Spirit.     Like  all  other  pure  sc^ienccs, 
whatever  it  enunciates,  and  whatever  it  concludes,  it  enunciates 
and  concludes  absolutely.     Strictness  is  its  essential  character; 
and  its  first  proposition  is,  Whosoever  shall  krcp  the  whole  law, 
and  yet  offend  in  o)u  jmnt,  he  is  guilt  tj  of  all.     For  as  the  viill 
or  spirit,  the  source  and  substance  of  moral  good,  is  one  and  all  in 
every  part ;  so  must  it  bo  the  totality,  the  whole  articulated 
iwrics  of  single  acts,  taken  as  unity,  that  can  alone,  in  the  severity 
of  science,  be  recognized  as  tho  proper  counterpart  and  adequate 
representative  of  a  good  will.     Is  it  in  this  or  that  limb,  or  not 
rather  in  tho  whole  body,  the  entire  organismus,  that  tho  law  of 
Life  reflects  itself?     Much  less,  then,  can  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
work  in  fragments.  r^^^^T.> 
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APIIOIILSM  XIIL 

Wherever  there  cxintg  a  permanent*  learned  cla»i,  liatiog 
authority,  and  jiofmcmwg  the  re8]iect  and  confidence  of  the  conn* 
try ;  and  wlierevcr  the  science  of  etliicH  is  acknowledged  and 
taur^ht  in  this  class,  as  a  regular  part  of  a  learned  education,  to 
its  future  members  generally,  but  as  the  special  study  and  indis^ 
pensabic  ground-work  of  such  as  are  intended  for  holy  orders  ;— 
there  the  article  of  Original  Urn  will  be  an  axiom  of  faith  in  all 
claH.«os.  Among  the  learned  an  undisputed  truth,  and  with  the 
peojilo  a  fact,  which  no  man  imagines  it  ])ossible  to  deny :  and 
the  doctrine,  tiins  interwovt^i  in  tliu  faith  of  all,  and  coeval  with 
the  conscionsni'Hs  of  each,  will,  for  each  and  all,  jmishchh  a  reality, 
subjoclive  indeed,  yet  virtually  equivalent  to  that  which  wo  in- 
tuitively give  to  the  objects  of  our  senses. 

With  the  learned  this  will  be  the  case,  because  the  article  is 
the  first — I  had  almost  said  spontaneous — ^product  of  the  applica* 
tion  of  modern  science  to  history,  of  which  it  is  the  interpreter. 
A  mystery  in  its  own  right,  and  by  the  necessity  and  essential 
character  of  its  subject — (for  the  will,  like  the  life,  in  every  act 
and  product  prc-sujiposcs  to  itself  a  past  always  present,  a  present 
that  evermore  resolves  itself  into  a  past) — the  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin  gives  to  all  the  other  mysteries  of  religion  a  common  basis,  a 
connection  of  dependency,  an  intelligibility  of  relation,  and  a  total 
harmony,  which  supersede  extrinsic  proof.  There  is  here  thai 
same  proof  from  unity  of  puriK)se,  that  same  evidence  of  symme* 
try,  which  in  the  contemplation  of  a  human  skeleton  flashed  ecu* 
victionon  the  mind  of  Cialen,  and  kindled  meditation  into  a  hymn 
of  praise. 

*  A  learned  order  must  bo  supposed  to  oonsist  of  three  classes.  First, 
those  who  are  employed  in  adding  to  the  existing  sum  of  power  and  know!* 
odgc.  Second,  and  most  numerous  class,  those  whose  oflico  it  is  to  difTiis* 
through  the  community  at  large  the  practical  results  of  science,  and  that 
kind  and  degree  of  kn<iwle(l«^c  and  cultivation,  which  for  all  is  requisite  or 
clearly  u.scful.  Tliird,  the  formers  and  instructors  of  the  second — in  school*, 
halls  and  universities,  or  through  the  tnedimn  of  the  press.  The  second 
class  includes  not  only  the  Parochial  Clergy,  and  all  others  duly  ordained  to 
the  ministerial  office;  but  likewise  all  the  members  of  the  legal  and  m«di- 
eal  professions,  who  have  received  a  learnod  education  under  accredtte<l  niid 
responsible  teachers.— {*SVtf  (he  Church  and  Stale,  VI.  p.  5Lr-Ji</. 
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Meanwhile  the  people,  not  goaded  into  doubt  by  the  lessoiu 
and  examples  of  their  teachers  and  sujxjriors ;  not  drawn  away 
from  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven — the  form  and  magnitude  of 
which  are  the  same  for  the  naked  eye  of  the  shepherd  as  for  the 
telescope  of  the  sage — from  the  immediate  truths,  I  mean  of 
Reason  and  Conscience,  to  an  exercise  to  which  they  have  not 
been  trained, — of  a  faculty  which  has  been  imperfectly  devel- 
oped,— on  a  subject  not  within  the  sphere  of  the  faculty,  nor  in 
any  Miiy  amenable  to  its  judgment ; — the  pco[ile  will  need  no 
argumenis  to  receive  a  doctrine  confirmed  by  their  own  experience 
from  within  and  from  without,  ami  intimately  blended  with  the 
most  venerable  traditions  common  to  all  races,  and  the  traces  of 
which  linger  in  the  latest  twilight  of  civilization. 

Among  the  revulsions  consequent  on  the  brute  bewildennents 
of  a  Godless  revolution,  a  great  and  active  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  religion  may  be  one.  I  dare  not  trust  it,  till  I  have  seen  what 
it  is  tlmt  gives  religion  this  interest,  till  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
not  the  interests  of  this  world;  necessary  and  laudable  interests, 
perhaps,  but  which  may,  I  dare  believe,  be  secured  as  ellectually 
and  more  suitably  by  the  prudence  of  this  world,  and  by  this 
worhVs  powers  and  motives.  At  all  events,  I  find  nothing  in 
the  fashion  of  the  day  to  deter  me  from  adding,  that  the  reverse 
of  the  preceding — that  where  lleligion  is  valued  and  patrom'zed 
us  a  supplement  of  Law,  or  an  aid  extraordinary  of  Puliee; 
where  moral  science  is  exjiloded  as  the  mystic  jargon  of  dark 
ages ;  where  a  lax  system  of  consequences,  by  wliich  every  ini 
quity  on  earth  may  be  (and  how  many  have  been  !)  denounced 
and  defended  with  equal  plausibility,  is  publicly  and  auth(n*ita- 
tively  taught  as  Moral  riiilosophy  ;  where  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion, and  truths  siij)ersensnal,  are  either  cut  and  squared  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  Understanding,  the  faculty  judging  accord- 
ing to  sense,  or  desperately  torn  asunder  from  the  lleason,  nay 
fanatically  opposed  to  it;  lastly,  where  private*  interpretation  is 

♦  Tlic  Author  of  the  Statcsnmiru  Maniml  must  be  the  most  ineoiisistent 
of  men,  if  he  con  be  justly  suspected  of  n  leaning  to  the  Romish  Church ;  or 
If  it  be  necessary  for  him  t«)  repeat  his  fervent  Amen  to  tlic  wish  and 
prayer  of  our  late  g<KKl  ohi  king,  that  "  every  achilt  in  the  British  Kinpire 
should  be  able  to  read  liis  IJibh^  and  have  a  IJiblc  to  read  T  Neverthele.^s, 
it  may  not  bo  superfluous  to  deehu-e,  that  in  thus  protesting  against  the 
license  of  private  intirpretation,  I  do  not  nu^an  to  condeniu  the  exercise  or 
dt'uy  the  ri|;ht  of  individual  judgment.   I  coudenm  only  the  pretend<*d  right 
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every  thing,  and  the  Cliurch  nolliing — ^thcro  the  mystery  of 
Original  Sin  will  Ins  cither  rejected,  or  evaded,  or  perverted  into 
the  monstrons  ficticn  of  liercditarj'  sin, — ^guilt  inherited  ;  in  the 
mystery  of  Iledemption  metaphors  will  be  obtrnded  for  the  real- 
ity ;  and  in  the  mysterious  appurtenants  and  symbols  of  Redemp- 
tion (regeneration,  grace,  the  Eucharist,  and  spiritual  commu- 
iiion)  the  realities  will  be  evaporated  into  metaphors. 

AIMIOUISM  XIV. 

Lcii^Ltoii. 

As  in  great  maps  or  pictures  you  will  seo  the  border  decorated 

with  meadows,  fountains,  flowers,  and  the  like,  represented  in  it, 

but  in  the  middle  you  have  the  main  design  :  so  amongst  the 

works  of  God  is  it  with  the  fore-ordained  redemption  of  man. 

All  his  other  works  in  the  world,  all  the  beauty  of  the  creatures, 

the  succession  of  ages,  and  the  things  that  come  to  pass  in  them, 

are  but  as  the  border  to  this  as  the  mainjHece.     But  as  a  foolish 

unskilful  beliolder,  not  discerning  the  excellency  of  the  principal 

piece  in  such  maps  or  pictures,  gazes  only  on  the  fair  border,  and 

goes  no  farther — thus  do  the  greatest  part  of  as  as  to  this  great 

work  of  God,  the  redemption  of  our  personal  being,  and  the  re- 

union  of  the  human  with  the  divine,  by  and  tlirough  the  divine 

humanity  of  the  Incarnate  "Word. 

APJ10UI8M  XV. 

Luther. 

It  IS  a  hard  matter,  yea,  an  impossiblo  thing,  for  tliy  human 

strength,  whoHoevor  thou  art  (without  God*s  assiMtance),  at  such 

of  cvory  itidividual,  cHuniMtcnt  iiikI  iii(M»tii|H*tont,  Ui  liitorprot  Hcrlpttiro  in  n 
»<'n»Q  of  hU  oNvn,  in  opixmitioti  to  tlio  jiid^iiictit  of  tlio  Church,  M'ithoui 
knowlcilj^o  of  tho  origiimlii  or  of  the  Intigungog,  the  liiutory,  customs,  opin* 
ions  and  controversies  of  tlio  n;rc  luid  country  in  which  they  were  written ; 
uiid  wlierc  tlic  interpreter  ju<l«;crt  in  i^norunee  or  in  contempt  of  uniutcr* 
ru])te(l  tradition,  tlic  ununinious  eonHcnt  of  Fathers  mid  Councili,  and  the 
universal  faith  of  tho  Church  in  nil  ages.  It  is  not  tho  attempt  to  form  a 
judgment,  which  is  here  called  in  (juestion ;  but  tho  groundit,  or  rather  the 
oo-grounds  on  which  the  judgment  is  formed  and  relied  on. 

My  fixed  principle  is:  that  a  Christianity  without  a  Church  exercising 
Bpiritual  authority  is  vanity  and  delusion.  And  my  belief  is,  that  ^'hcn 
Popery  is  rushing  in  on  us  like  an  inundation,  the  nation  will  find  it  to  b« 
BO.  I  say  Popery :  for  this  ti>o  I  hold  for  a  delusion  that  Romanism  or 
BomuQ  Catholicism  is  separable  from  Popery,  Almoftt  as  readily  oould  ] 
•uppoBo  a  cirolo  without  a  centre. 
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a  time  when  Moses  settetli  on  thee  "with  the  Law  (see  ApK)ri«irj 
XII.),— when  the  holy  Law  written  in  thy  heart  aceuseth  and 
comlernncth  thee,  forcing  thee  to  a  comparison  of  thy  heart  there- 
with, and  convicting  thee  of  the  incompatiblcness  of  thy  will  and 
nature  with  Heaven  and  holiness  and  an  immediate  God — ^that 
then  thou  shouldst  be  able  to  be  of  such  a  mind  as  if  no  law  nor 
sin  Iiad  ever  been  !  I  say  it  is  in  a  manner  impossible  that  h 
human  creature,  when  he  feeleth  himself  assaulted  with  trials 
and  temptations,  and  the  conscience  hath  to  do  with  God,  and 
the  tempted  man  knowelh  that  the  root  of  temptation  is  within 
him,  should  obtain  such  mastery  over  his  thoughts  as  then  to 
think  no  otherwise  than  that  from  everlasting  nothiiig  hath  been 
but  only  and  alone  Christ,  altogether  grace  and  deliverance ! 

COMMENT. 

In  irrational  agents,  namely,  the  bnitc  animals,  the  will  is 
hidden  or  absorbed  in  the  law.  The  law  is  their  nature.  In  the 
original  purity  of  a  rational  agent  the  uncorrupted  will  is  iden- 
tical with  the  law.  Nay,  inasmuch  as  a  will  perfectly  identical 
with  the  law  is  one  with  the  Divine  Will,  we  may  say,  that  in 
the  unfallen  rational  agent,  the  will  constitutes  the  law.*  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  lioly  and  6])iritual  power  and  light,  which 
by  a  j)rolcpsis  or  anticipation  we  have  named  law,  is  a  grace,  an 
inward  perfection,  and  without  the  commanding,  binding,  and 
menacing  character  which  belongs  to  a  law,  acting  as  a  master 
or  sovereign  distinct  from,  and  existing,  as  it  were,  externally  for, 
the  agent  who  is  bound  to  obey  it.  Kow  this  is  St.  Paul's  sense 
of  the  word,  and  on  this  he  grounds  his  whole  reasoning.  And 
hence  too  arises  the  obscurity  and  apparent  paradoxy  of  several 
texts.     That  the  law  is  a  law  for  you  ;  that  it  acts  on  the  will 

*  In  fewer  wordg  thus :  For  the  brute  animals,  tlieir  nature  is  tbclr  law  , 
— iov  what  other  third  law  ean  be  imagiued,  in  addition  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  the  law  of  reason  ?  llicrefore :  in  irrational  agents  the  law  0(»n- 
stitutcs  the  will.  In  moral  and  rational  ngcnts  the  will  constitutes,  or 
ought  to  constitute,  the  law;  I  speak  of  moral  agin ts,  unfallen.  For  the 
pergonal  will  eomprehcnds  the  idea  as  a  reason,  and  it  gives  causative  force 
to  the  idea,  as  a  practical  reason.  But  idea  with  the  power  of  realizing  the 
*anie  is  a  law ;  or  say : — the  spirit  comprehends  the  moral  idea,  by  virtue 
of  its  rationality,  ana  it  gives  to  the  idea  causative  power,  as  a  will  In 
every  sense,  therefore,  it  constitutes  the  law,  supplying  both  the  elcmeoti^ 
of  which  it  consists,  namely,  the  idea,  and  the  realizing  power.  ^l^ 
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Aot  in  it ;  that  it  exercises  an  agency  from  without,  by  fear  and 
coeroion ;  proves  the  corruption  of  your  will,  and  presupposes  it. 
Sin  in  this  sense  came  by  the  law  :  for  it  has  its  essence,  as  sin, 
in  that  counter-position  of  the  holy  principle  to  the  M'ill,  "which 
occasions  this  princijile  to  be  a  law.  Exactly  (as  in  all  other 
points)  consonant  with  the  Pauline  doctrine  is  the  assertion  of 
John,  when — speaking  of  the  re-adoption  of  the  redeemed  to  bo 
sons  of  God,  and  the  consequent  resumption  (I  had  almost  said 
re-absorption)  of  the  law  into  the  will  («'(5.moj'  iHbiov  lov  trfi 
ilFvOfQhi;,  James  i.  25) — lie  says,  For  the  law  was  given  by 
MoseSf  but  grace  awl  truth  canic  by  Jesus  Christ.^  That  by 
the  law  St.  Paul  meant  only  the  ceremonial  law,  is  a  notion  that 
could  originate  only  in  utter  inattention  to  the  whole  strain  and 
bent  of  the  Apostle^s  argument. 

APHORISM  XVL 

LciglitoD  and  Coleridge; 

Christ's  death  was  both  voluntary  and  violent.  There  was 
external  violence  :  and  that  was  the  accompaniment,  or  at  most 
the  occasion,  of  his  death.  But  there  M^as  internal  willingness, 
the  spiritual  will,  the  will  of  the  Spirit,  and  this  was  the  proper 
cause.  By  this  Spirit  ho  was  restored  from  death  :  neither  in- 
deed 7cas  it  possible  for  him  to  be  holden  of  it.  Being  put  to 
death  in  tlic  flesh,  but  quickened  by  tlie  Spirit^  says  St.  Peter. 
But  he  is  likewise  declared  elsewhere  to  have  died  by  that  same 
Spirit,  which  here,  in  opposition  to  the  violence,  is  said  to  quicken 
him.  Thus  Ilcb,  ix.  14,  Through  tJie  eternal  Spirit  lie  offered 
himself.  And  even  from  Peter's  words,  and  without  the  epithet 
eternal,  to  aid  the  interpretation,  it  is  evident  that  tlie  Sjnrit, 
here  opposed  to  the  flesh  by  body  or  animal  life,  is  of  a  higher 
nature  and  power  than  the  individual  soul,  which  can  not  of 
itself  return  to  rcinhabit  or  quicken  the  body. 

If  these  points  were  niceties,  and  an  over-refining  in  doctrine, 
is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Apostles,  John,  Peter,  and  Paul,  with 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  would  have  laid  bo 
great  a  stress  on  them  ?  But  the  true  life  of  Christians  is  to  eye 
Christ  in  every  step  of  his  life — not  only  as  their  rule  but  a« 
their  strength  :  looking  to  him  as  their  pattern  both  in  doing  and 
in  fiiflering,  and  drawing  power  from  him  for  going  through  both  . 
•  John  i.  17.— AV. 
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being  without  him  able  for  nothing.  Take  comfort,  then,  thou 
that  bclicvcst  I  It  is  he  tJtat  lifts  vj)  tJic  soul  from  the  gaits  of 
death;  and  he  hath  said,  1  will  raise  thee  vj)  at  the  last  day. 
Thou  that  bclievest  in  him,  believe  him  and  take  comfort.  Yea, 
vhcr.  thou  art  most  sunk  in  tliy  sad  apprehensions,  and  he  far 
oil  to  thy  thinking,  then  is  he  nearest  to  raise  and  comfort  theo  : 
as  sometimes  it  grows  darkest  immediately  before  day. 

APHORISM  XVII. 

Lcighton  and  Coleridge. 

Would  any  of  you  be  cured  of  that  common  disease,  the  fear 
of  death  ?  Yet  this  is  not  the  right  name  of  the  disease,  as  a 
mere  reference  to  our  armies  and  navies  is  suflioient  to  prove  : 
nor  can  the  fear  of  death,  either  as  loss  of  life  or  pain  of  dying, 
be  justly  held  a  common  disease.  But  would  you  bo  cured  of 
the  fear  and  fearful  questionings  connected  with  the  approach 
of  death  ?  Look  this  way,  and  you  shall  find  more  than  you 
teek.  Christ,  the  "Word  that  was  from  the  beginning,  and  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  men,  died.  And  he,  who  dying 
conquered  death  in  his  own  person,  conquered  sin  and  death, 
which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  for  thee.  And  of  this  thou  mayest 
be  assured,  if  only  thou  believe  in  him  and  love  liim.  I  need 
not  add,  keep  his  commandments  :  since  where  faith  and  love 
are,  obedience  in  its  threefold  character,  as  eflect,  reward,  and 
criterion,  follows  by  that  moral  necessity  which  is  the  highest 
form  of  freedom.  The  grave  is  thy  bed  of  rest,  and  no  longer  the 
cold  bed  :  for  thy  Saviour  has  warmed  it,  and  made  it  fragrant. 

If  then  it  be  health  and  comfort  to  the  faithful  that  Christ 
descended  into  the  grave,  with  especial  confidence  may  we 
meditate  on  his  return  from  thence,  quickened  by  tlic  Spirit :  this 
being  to  those  who  are  in  him  the  certain  pledge,  yea,  the  effec- 
tual cause  of  that  blessed  resurrection  for  which  they  themselves 
Iiopc.  There  is  that  union  betwixt  them  and  their  Redeemer, 
that  thcjy  shall  rise  by  the  communication  and  virtue  of  liis  risiiig : 
not  simply  by  his  power — for  so  the  wicked  likewise  to  their 
grief  shall  be  raised  :  but  they  by  his  life  as  their  life. 

COM.MENT   ON   THE    THREE    niECEDINO   ArnORISMS. 

To  the  Reader,  who  has  consented  to  submit  his  mind  to  my 
t^smporary  guidance,  and  who  i^ermits  me  to  regard  him  as  my 
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pupil  or  junior  fellow-student,  I  continue  to  address  myself. 
Should  ho  exist  only  in  my  imagination,  let  tho  bread  float  oa 
the  waters  I  If  it  bo  the  Bread  of  Life,  it  will  not  have  been 
utterly  cast  away. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  review  tho  road  we  have  passed 
over  since  the  transit  from  Religious  Morality  to  Spiritual  Reli- 
f^ion.     My  first  attempt  was  to  satisfy  you,  tliat  there  is  a  spir- 
itual principle  in  man,  and  to  expose  the  sophistry  of  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  contrarj'.     Oiir  next  step  was  to  clear 
the  road  of  all  counterfeits,  by  showing  what  is  not  the  Spirit, 
wliat  is  not  spiritual  religion.     And  this  was  followed  by  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  dillbrcuce  in  kind  between  religious  truths 
and  the  deductions  of  speculative  science  ;  yet  so  as  to  prove, 
that  the  former  are  not  only  equally  rational  with  the  latter,  but 
that  they  alone  apj)eal  to  reason  in  the  fulness  and  living  reality 
of  their  power.     This  and  the  state  of  mind  requisite  for  the  for- 
mation of  right  convictions  respecting  spiritual  truths,  af\envard4 
employed  our  attention.     Having  then  enumerated  the  Articles 
of  the  Christian  Faith  peculiar  to  Christianity,  I  entered  on  the 
great  object  of  the  present  AVork  :  namely,  the  removal  of  all 
valid  objections  to  these   articles  on  grounds  of  right  reason 
or  conscience.     But  to  render  this  practicable,  it  was  necessary, 
first,  to  present  each  article  in  its  true  Scriptural  purity,  by  ex- 
posure of  the  caricatures  of  misinterpreters  ;  and  this,  again, 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  done  till  we  were  agreed  respecting 
the  faculty  entitled  to  sit  in  judgment  on  such  questions.     I  early 
foresaw  that  my  best  chance  (I  will  not  say,  of  giving  an  insight 
into  the  surpassing  Avorth  and  transcendent  reasonableness  of 
the  Christian  scheme;  but)  of  rendering  the  very  question  in- 
telligible, depended  on  my  success  in  determining  the  true  na- 
ture and  limits  of  the  human  Understanding,  and  in  evincing  its 
diversity  from  Reason.     In  pursuing  this  momentous  subject,  I 
was  tempted  in  two  or  three  instances  into  disquisitions,  which 
if  not  beyond  the  comprehension,  were  yet  unsuited  to  the  taste, 
of  the  persons  for  whom  the  Work  was  principally  intended. 
These,  however,  I  have  separated  from  the  running  text,  and 
compressed  into  notes.     Th3  Reader  will  at  worst,  I  hope,  pass 
them  by  as  a  leaf  or  two  of  waste  paper,  willingly  given  by  him 
to  those  for  whom  it  may  not  be  paper  wasted.     Nevertheless,  I 
can  not  conceal  that  the  subject  itself  supposes,  on  tho  part  of 
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t)ic  Reader,  a  steadiness  in  self-qneHtioning,  a  pleasure  in  refei 
riii^r  to  liis  own  inward  experience  for  tlie  facts  asserted  by  the 
Aullior,  whicli  can  only  be  exjHicted  from  a  person  who  has  fairly 
Bet  his  heart  on  arriving  at  clear  and  fixed  conclusions  in  matterf 
of  faith.  But  where  this  interest  is  felt,  nothing  more  than  a 
common  capacity,  witli  the  ordinary  advantages  of  education,  is 
required  for  the  complete  comi)rehension  both  of  the  argument 
and  the  result.  Let  but  one  thoughtful  hour  be  devoted  to  the 
pages  1&3-190.  In  all  that  follows,  the  Header  will  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  my  meaning,  whatever  he  may  have  in 
adopting  it 

The  two  great  moments  of  the  Christian  Religion  are,  Original 
Sill  and  Redemption ;  that  the  ground,  this  the  superstructure 
of  our  faith.  The  former  I  have  exhibited,  first,  according  to  tlio 
scheme  of  the  AVestminster  Divines  and  the  Synod  of  Dort ;  then, 
according  to  the*  scheme  of  a  contemporary  Arminian  divine ; 

*  To  csenpc  the  ccmseqiieiicea  of  this  ftchetnc,  some  Arniiiiitin  divines  have 
asserted  that  the  penalty  iniUcted  on  Adam,  andeontinued  in  his  posterity, 
viSiA  simply  the  loss  of  immortality— ileath  as  the  utter  extinction  of  personrd 
Ix'iug:  immortality  beiu^  regarded  by  them  (and  not,  I  think,  \rithoutgiKM) 
reason)  as  a  supernatural  attribute,  and  its  lo^s  therefore  involved  in  th* 
forfeiture  of  siipernatiu'al  graees.  Iliis  theory  has  its  g<»h1en  side:  and,  a» 
a  private  opinion,  is  said  to  have  the  eountenanec  of  more  than  one  dii;nitary 
of  our  Chureli.  whose  f;eneral  orthodi»xy  is  beyond  impeaehment.  For  here 
the  penalty  resolves  itself  into  the  consequence,  and  this  the  natural  and 
naturally  inevitable  consequence  of  Adam's  crime.  For  Adam,  indeed,  it 
was  A  positive  pimishment :  a  punishment  of  his  piilt,  the  justice  of  which 
who  could  liavc  dared  arraign  ?  While  for  the  offspring  of  Adam  it  waf 
simply  a  not  super-adding  to  their  nature  the  privilej^e  by  which  the  orijji- 
nal  man  was  contra-distinguished  from  the  brute  <ireation — a  mere  negatioo 
c»f  which  they  had  no  more  ri^jht  to  complain  than  any  other  species  of  ani« 
mals.  God  in  this  view  appears  only  in  his  attribute  of  merey,  as  averting 
by  supernatural  interi»sitiou  a  consequence  naturally  inevitable.  Iliis  ii^ 
the  gohlcn  side  of  the  theory.  But  if  we  approach  to  it  from  the  opposite 
direction,  it  first  excites  a  just  scruple,  from  the  countenance  it  seems  to 
^ivc  to  the  doctrine  of  Materialism.  Tlie  supporters  of  this  scheme  do  not 
I  presume,  contend  that  Adam's  offspring  would  not  have  been  born  men, 
but  have  formed  a  new  species  of  beasts  1  And  if  not,  the  notion  of  u  ra- 
tionul  and  self-conscious  soul,  perishing  utterly  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
orjjaiiized  body,  seems  to  require,  nay,  almost  involves,  the  opinion  that  tho 
•oul  is  a  quality  or  accident  of  the  Ixxly, — ^a  mere  harmony  resulting  from 
organization. 

But  let  this  pass  unquestioned.    Whatever  else  the  descendants  of  Adai^|^ 
night  have  been  without  the  intercession  of  Christ,  yet  (this  intereedMOB^ 
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and  lastly,  in  contrast  with  both  schemes,  I  have  placed  what  I 
firmly  believe  to  be  the  Scriptural  sense  of  this  article,  and  vin- 
dicated its  entire  conformity  with  reason  and  experience.  I  now 
proceed  to  the  otlicr  momentous  article — ^from  the  necessitating 
occasion  of  the  Christian  dispensation  to  Christianity  itself.  Foi 
Christianity  and  Redemption  are  equivalent  terms.  And  here 
my  comment  will  be  comprised  in  a  few  sentences  :  for  I  confine 
my  views  to  the  one  object  of  clcarinjr  this  awful  mystery  from 
those  too  current  misrepresentations  of  its  nature  and  import,  that 
have  laid  it  open  to  scruples  and  objections,  not  to  such  as  shoot 

having  been  cfTectiuilly  made)  they  are  now  endowed  with  bouIb  tliat  nre 
Dot  extinguished  together  with  the  material  Ixxly. — Now  unless  these  di- 
vines teach  likewise  the  ltonii>h  figment  of  Purgatory,  and  to  an  extent 
in  which  the  Church  of  llome  herself  would  denounce  the  doctrine  as  on  im- 
piims  heresy :  unless  they  hold,  that  a  punishment  temjMrrary  and  remedial 
is  the  worst  evil  that  the  impenitent  have  to  apprehend  in  a  future  state; 
and  that  the  spiritual  death  deelaretl  and  foretold  by  Christ,  the  death  eter^ 
nal  where  the  wortn  never  dies,  is  neither  death  nor  eternal,  but  a  certaiu 
quantum  of  sulfering  in  a  state  of  faith,  hope,  and  progressive  amendment— -> 
unless  they  go  these  lengths  (and  the  divines  here  intendcnl  are  orthodox 
Churchmen,  men  who  would  not  knowingly  advance  even  a  step  on  the  road 
towards  them) — then  I  fi-ar  that  any  advantage  their  theory  might  possess 
over  the  Calvinistic  scheme  in  the  article  of  Original  Sin,  would  be  dearly 
purchased  by  increased  ditliculties,  and  an  ultra-Calvinistio  narrowness  iu 
the  article  of  Keden)ptii>n.  I  at  least  tind  it  impossible,  with  my  present 
human  feelings,  not  to  imagine  that  even  in  heaven  it  would  be  a  fearful 
thing  to  know,  that  in  order  to  my  elevation  to  a  lot  infinitely  more  desi- 
rable than  by  nature  it  would  have  been,  the  lot  of  so  vast  a  multitude  had 
been  rendered  infinitely  more  calamitous ;  and  that  my  felicity  had  been 
purchased  by  the  everlasting  misery  of  my  fellow-men,  who,  if  no  redemp- 
tion luul  been  provided,  after  inheriting  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  earthljr 
existence  during  the  numbered  hours,  and  the  few  and  evil^-evil  yet  few- 
days  of  the  years  t>f  their  mortal  lite,  would  have  fallen  asleep  to  wake  no 
more, — ^would  have  sunk  into  the  dreamiest!  sleep  of  the  grave,  and  have 
been  as  the  murmur  and  the  plaint,  and  the  exult iiu;  swell  and  the  sharp 
scream,  which  the  imequal  gust  of  yesterday  snatched  from  the  strings  of  a 
wind-harp. 

In  another  place  I  have  ventured  to  question  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
Taylor's  Work  on  llepentanee.*  But  I  ought  to  have  added,  that  to  dU- 
cover  and  keep  the  true  medium  in  expounding  and  applying  the  efficacy 
*of  Chrisfs  Cross  and  Passion,  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  difficult  and 
delicate  point  of  practical  divinity — and  that  wluch  especially  needs  a  g^d* 
ance  from  above. 

*•  See  al4o  Literary  Remains,  V.  pp.  194-212.— -E(i_ 
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forth  from  an  unbelieving  heart — (against  these  a  sick  bed  will 
be  a  more  cHectual  antidote  than  all  the  argument  in  the  world) 
— ^but  to  such  scruples  as  have  their  birth-place  in  the  reason 

'  and  moral  sense.  Not  that  it  is  a  mystery — not  i\mt  it  jxfsseth  all 
vndcntaniUvg ;  if  the  doctrine  be   more  than   a   hyperbolical 

'  phrase,  it  must  do  so ; — ^but  that  it  is  at  variance  \vith  the  law 

'  revealed  in  the  conscience  ;  that  it  contradicts  our  moral  instincts 
and  intuitions — this  is  the  diillculty  which  alone  is  worthy  of 
an  answer.     And  what  better  way  is  there  of  correcting  the  mis- 

!  ronceptions  than  by  laying  open  the  source  and  occasion  of  them  ? 

I  \Vliat  surer  Avay  of  removing  the  scruples  and  prejudices,  to  which 
these  mi.sconccptions  have  given  rise,  than  by  propounding  the 
niy&tery  itself — ^namely,  the  Kedemptivc  Act,  as  the  transcendent 
cause  of  salvation — in  the  express  and  definite  words  in  which  it 

1  was  cmmciatedby  the  lledccmer  Himself? 

Hut  here,  in  addition  to  tlie  three  Aphorisms  preceding,  I  in- 
terpose a  viewof  Iledemption  as  appropriated  by  faith,  coincident 
with  Leighlon's,  though  for  the  greater  part  expressed  in  my  own 
words.  This  I  propose  as  the  right  view.  Then  follow  a  few 
Fcnlences  transcribed  from  Field  (an  excellent  divine  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  of  whose  work  on  the  Church,*  it  would  be  difficult 
to  speak  too  In'glily),  containing  the  questions  to  be  solved,  and 
whicli  are  numbered  as  an  Ai)horism,  rather  to  i)reserve  the  uni- 
formity of  appearance,  than  as  being  strictly  such.  Then  follows 
the  Comment :  as  part  and  commencement  of  which  the  Reader 
will  consider  the  two  paragraphs  of  pp.  172-3,  written  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  the  foresight  of  the  present  inquiry :  and  I  en- 
treat him  therefore  to  begin  the  Comment  by  ro-i)erusing  these. 

APIIOUISM  XVIIL 

Stca<1fa%t  by  faith.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  for  resistance 
to  the  evil  principle.  Tlicro  is  no  standing  out  M'ithout  some 
firm  ground  to  stand  on  :  and  this  faith  alone  supplies.  By  faitli 
in  the  love  of  Christ  the  power  of  God  becomes  ours.  When  the 
«oul  is  beleaguered  by  enemies,  weakness  on  the  walls,  treachery 
at  the  gates,  and  corruption  in  the  citadel,  then  by  faith  she  says 
«— Lamb  of  God  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  !  Thou 
art  my  strength  !     I  look  to  thee  for  deliverance  !    And  thus  Bh« 

*  Sec  Literary  Remains,  V.  pp.  62-73. — Ed,  r^  y 
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overcomes.     The  pollution  (miasma)  of  sin  is  precipitated  by  his 
blood,  the  power  of  sin  is  conquered  by  his  Spirit.     The  Apostle 
says  not — steadfast  by  your  own  resolutions  and  purposes  ;  but— > 
steadfast  oy  faith.     Nor  yet  steadfast  in  your  will,  but  steadfast 
in  the  faith.     AVo  are  not  to  be  looking^  to,  or  brooding  over  our- 
selves, either  for  acinisation  or  ft)r  coiifuleuce,  or  (by  a  deep  yet 
too  frequent  self-delusion)  to  obtain  the  latter  by  making  a  merit 
to  ourselves  of  tlio  former.     But  we  arc  to  look  to  Christ  and 
him  crucified.     The  law  that  is  very  ftigh  to  thee,  even  in  thy 
heart:  the  law  that  condemnelh  and  hath  no  promise;  that 
stoppeth  the  guilty  past  in  its  swift  flight,  and  maketh  it  disown 
its  name  ;  the  law  will  accuse  thee  enough.     Linger  not  in  the 
justice-court  listening  to  thy  indictment.     Loiter  not  in  waiting 
to  hear  the  sentence.     No,  anticipate  the  verdict.     Appeal  to 
Ca,^«ar.     I{a.ste  to  the  king  for  a  pardon.     Struggle  thitherward, 
thongli  in  fetters ;  and  cry  aloud,  and  collect  the  whole  remaining 
strength  of  thy  will  in  the  outcry — I  believe;  Lord,  help  my 
unbelief!    Disclaim  all  right  of  property  in  thy  fetters.    Say  that 
they  belong  to  the  old  man,  and  that  thou  dost  but  carry  them  to 
the  grave,  to  be  buried  with  their  owner  I     Fix  thy  thought  on 
what  Christ  did,  what  Christ  suflered,  what  Christ  is-— as  if  thou 
wouldst  fill  the  hollowness  of  thy  soul  with  Christ.    If  he  em]>tied 
himself  of  glory  to  become  sin  for  thy  salvation,  must  not  thou  be 
emptied  of  thy  sinful  self  to  become  righteousness  in  and  through 
his  agony  and  the  efleetive  merits  of  his  Cross  ?*    By  what  other 

*  God  manifested  in  the  flesh  is  ctcruity  ia  the  form  of  time.  But  ctcmitj 
ia  relation  to  time  is  as  tbc  absolute  to  the  conditional,  or  the  real  to  the 
Apparent,  and  Ilcdcmptton  must  partake  of  both ; — always  perfected,  for  it 
is  A  Fiat  of  the  Ktcrniil ;— continuous,  for  it  is  a  process  iu  relation  to  man ; 
the  former  the  nlonc  ohjectively,  and  therefore  universally,  true.  Tliat  Re- 
demption is  an  opus  prrfevtiim,  a  fininlied  work,  the  claim  to  vLieh  is  oun- 
ferred  iu  liaptism :  that  a  Christian  can  not  speak  or  think  as  if  his  re* 
demptiou  by  the  blood,  and  his  justification  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
alone,  were  future  or  contingent  events,  but  must  both  say  and  think,  I  have 
been  redeemed,  I  am  justified;  lastly,  that  for  as  many  as  are  received  into 
his  Church  by  Biiptism,  Christ  has  condenmcd  sin  in  the  flesh,  has  made  it 
dead  iu  law,  that  is,  no  longer  imputable  as  guilt,  has  dcstroyeil  the  objec- 
tive reality  of  sin : — these  are  truths,  which  all  the  Reformed  ChurcLes, 
Swedish.  Danish,  Evangelical  (or  Lutheran),  the  Keformed  (the  CalvinUUc 
in  mid-Germany,  IlolUind,  France,  and  Geneva,  so  ca!led),  lastly,  the  Chu^*^ 
of  England,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland — nay,  the  best  and  most  learned 
dlTinea  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chtneh  Imve  united  in  upholding  as  meet 
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means,  in  what  other  fonn,  is  it  possible  for  thee  to  stand  in  th« 
presence  of  the  Holy  One  ?  With  what  mind  wouldst  thou  come 
before  God,  if  not  with  the  mind  of  Him,  in  whom  alone  God 
lovcth  the  world?  AVith  good  advice,  perhaps,  and  a  little 
assistance,  thou  wouldst  rather  cleanse  and  patcli  up  a  mind  of 

certain  nml  ncce««5iiry  articles  of  fuith,  and  llic  cflcctunl  prcacliiii*;  of  ^vhicb 
Luther  declares  to  be  the  appropriate  criterion  ntantU  vcl  cadentiu  £ccleii(r. 
The  Church  is  standing  or  falling,  accorliug  as  this  doctrine  is  supported* 
or  overlooked,  or  cuuntcrvenctL    Nor  h<ts  the  contrary  doctrine,  according 
to  which  the  baptized  are  yet  esich  individually  to  be  called,  convertetl,  and 
chosen,  \rith  all  the  corollaries  from  this  assumption,  the  watching  for  signs 
and  sensible  assurances,  the  frames,  and  the  states,  and  the  feelings,  and  the 
sudden  conversions,  the  C(»ntagious  fever-b<»ils  of  the  (most  unfitly,  so  called) 
Kvangelieal."*,  and  Arminian  Methodists  of  the  day,  been  in  any  age  taught 
or  ojuntcnaneed  by  any  known  and  accredited  Christian  Church,  or  by  any 
bjHJy  and  sueces^i4^n  of  learned  divines.     On  the  other  hand,  it  has  rarely 
liappencd  that  the  Church  has  not  been  troubled  by  Pharisaic  and  fanatical 
iiidividuals,  who  have  sought,  by  working  on  the  fears  and  feelings  of  tho 
weak  and  unsteady,  that  celebrity  which  they  could  not  obtain  by  learning 
and  orthodoxy ;  and  ahis  !  so  subtle  is  tlie  poison,  and  so  malignant  in  its 
operation,  tliat  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  tlic  cure  of  any  person,  once 
infected,  more  particularly  wlien,  as  most  often  happens,  the  patient  is  a 
^(iman.     Nor  does  Luther,  in  his  numerous  and  admirable  discourses  on  tliis 
])oint,  conceal  or  palliate  the  dinicultics  which  the  carnal  mind,  that  works 
umlcr  many  and  «liircrcnt  dis^^iiiscs*,  throws  in  the  way  to  j)revcnt  tlie  lay- 
ing firm  hold  of  the  truth.    One  most  mischievous  and  wvy  ]>opu1ar  mis- 
belief nuit-t  be  cleared  away  in  the  fii-st  instance — the  presumption,  I  mean, 
that  whatever  is  not  quite  simple,  and  what  any  ])lain  b<Hly  cjui  understand 
lit  tlio  first  hearing,  can  not  be  of  necessary  belief,  or  among  tlie  fundamen 
tal  articles  or  essentials  of  Christian  faith.     A  dwilc  childlike  mind,  a  defer- 
ence to  tlic  authority  of  the  Churches,  a  presumption  of  the  truth  of  doc- 
trines that  have  been  received  and  taught  as  true  by  the  whole  Church  in 
nil  times;  reliance  on  the  positive  declarations  of  the  Apostle — ^in  short,  all 
the  convictions  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  that  arc  previous  to  a  perfect  in- 
sight into  its  truth,  because  these  convictions,  with  tlie  affections  and  dispo- 
sitions accompanying  them,  arc  tho  very  means  and  conditions  of  attaining 
to  that  insight — and  study  of,  and  quiet  nieditation  on,  them  with  a  gr:idual 
growth  of  spiritual  knowledge  and  earnest  prayer  for  its  increase;  all  theee, 
to  each  and  all  of  which  the  young  Christian  is  so  repeatedly  and  fervently 
exhorted  by  St.  Paul,  are  to  ho.  superseded,  because,  forsooth,  truths  needful 
f«»r  all  men  must  be  quite  simple  and  ejisy,  and  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
all,  even  of  tho  plainest  and  dullest  understanding!     What  can  not  be 
poured  all  at  once  on  a  man,  ciin  only  be  supererogatory  drops  from  tho 
emptied  shower-bath  of  religious  instruction  1    But  surely,  the  more  rational 
inference  would  be,  that  the  faith,  which  is  to  save  the  whole  man,  muat 
have  Its  roots  and  justifying  grounds  in  the  very  depths  <»f  our  being,    i 
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thy  own,  and  offer  it  as  thy  admission-rig;ht,  thy  qualification  to 
Him  who  cliarged  his  angeh  with  folly  !  Oh  !  take  counsel  of 
thy  reason.  It  will  show  thee  how  impossible  it  is  that  even  a 
world  should  merit  the  love  of  eternal  wisdom  and  all-sufficing 
beatitude,  otherwise  than  as  it  is  contained  in  that  all-perfect 
Idea,  in  which  the  Supremo  Spirit  contemplateth  himself  and  tho 
plenitude  of  his  infinity — the  Only-Begotten  before  all  ages,  tlie 
beloved  Son,  hi  wJu>m  tlie  Father  is  indeed  well  i^lcased  I 

And  as  the  mind,  so  tho  body  with  which  it  is  to  be  clothed  , 
as  tho  iudwcllcr,  so  the  house  in  ^vhich  it  is  1o  be  the  abiding- 
placed     There  is  but  one  wedding-garment,  in  which  we  can 

lie  who  can  rend  the  writings  of  tho  Apostles,  John  and  Paul,  without  find- 
ing in  almost  every  page  a  eonfinnation  of  this,  must  liave  looked  at  thera, 
as  at  the  sun  in  on  eclipse,  through  blackened  glosses. 

*  St.  Paul  blcnd.4  both  forms  of  expression,  and  asserts  the  same  doctrine, 
when  speaking  of  the  celestial  body  provided  for  the  new  man  in  the  spiritual 
flesh  and  blood,  that  is,  the  informing  power  and  vivific  life  of  tho  incarnato 
Word :  for  tho  blood  is  the  life,  and  the  flesh  the  power)— when  speaking; 
I  say,  of  this  celestial  body  as  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  tk§ 
heavens,  yet  brought  down  to  us,  made  appropriable  by  faith,  and  ours— lie 
adds, /or  in  this  earthly  house  (that  i*,  this  mortal  life,  as  the  inward  prin- 
ciple  or  energy  of  our  taWnacle,  or  outwanl  and  sensible  Unly)  ^ee  tproan 
earnestly  dniriuff  to  be  clotJml  ujMn  irith  our  house  which  is  from  heaven, 
not  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  might  6» 
twallowed  up  of  life,     2  Cor.  V.  1-1. 

Tho  last  four  wurds  of  tho  first  verse  (eternal  in  the  heavens)  compared 
with  tho  coneluHion  of  v.  2  (which  is  from  heaven),  present  a  coiocidenoe 
with  John  iii.  13,  **  And  no  man  hath  ascmdedup  to  heaven,  but  he  thaicamM 
difwnfrom  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man,  which  is  in  heaven!*  Would  not  tho 
coincidence  be  more  apparent,  if  the  words  of  John  had  been  rendcrcil  word 
for  word,  even  to  a  disregard  of  tho  English  idiom,  and  with  what  would 
be  servile  and  superstitious  fidelity  in  the  translation  of  a  common  classic f 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  tlic  ovikic,  so  frequent  in  St  John,  should  not  be 
rendered  literally,  no  one ;  and  there  may  be  a  reason  why  it  sliould.  I 
have  some  doubt  likowiHC  respecting  the  omission  of  the  definite  articlce 
rdv,  Tov,  Tu — and  a  greater  as  to  the  op  uv,  both  in  this  place  and  in  John  L 
18,  being  adequately  rendered  by  our  which  is,  WLat  sense  some  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  attaeheil  to,  or  inferred  from,  St.  PauFs  in  the  heavens,  tha 
theological  student  (nnd  to  theologians  is  this  note  principally  addressed) 
may  find  in  Waterhmd's  letters  to  a  Country  Clergyman — a  divine,  whose 
judgment  and  strong  sound  sense  are  as  unc^uestiouablc  as  his  learning  and 
orthodoxy.  A  Clergyman,  in  full  orders,  who  has  never  read  the  worka  of 
Dull  and  Waterland,  has  a  duty  yet  to  perform. 

Let  it  not  be  objected,  that,  forgetful  of  my  own  professed  aversion  i# 
■llei^rical  interpretations.  I  have,  in  this  note,  fallen  into  the  fond  kunKN 
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fit  down  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Heaven  :  and  that  is  the  brid» 
proom's  own  gift,  when  ho  gave  liimself  for  us,  that  we  might 
live  in  him  and  he  in  us.  Tlicre  is  but  one  robe  of  righteousness, 
even  the  spiritual  body,  formed  by  the  assimilative  power  of  faith, 
for  whoever  cateth  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drinketh  his 
blood.  Did  Christ  come  from  Heaven,  did  the  Son  of  God  leave 
the  glorj'  rvhich  he  luid  wifh  his  Father  brforc  the  world  bcgan^ 
only  to  show  us  a  way  to  life,  to  teach  tniths,  to  tell  us  of  a 
resurrection  ?  Or  saith  he  not,  Iodi  the  tvay — lam  the  trutl^^^ 
I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ? 

APIIOllISM  XIX. 

Field. 

The  Romanists  teach  that  sins  committed  after  Baptism  (that 

is,  for  the  immense  majority  of  Christians  having  Christian  pa- 

of  the  mystic  divines,  and  ullc;;(orizcrs  of  Holy  Writ.  There  is,  believe  me, 
a  wide  diirercnce  bctweoii  symbolical  and  allcj^oricaL  If  I  say  that  tlie  flesh 
aad  bl<x)d  {corpus  uomnciwu)  of  the  Iiic:ir'jate  AVord  are  power  and  life,  I 
Bay  likewise  that  this  mysterious  power  and  life  are  verily  and  actually  tlie 
flfsh  and  UcmhI  of  Christ.  Thoy  are  the  alK'j^orizers  who  turn  the  sixth 
chaj»tcr  of  the  Gospel  accordinjj  to  St.  Juhn,  the  hard  saylng^^who  can  hear 
f7/^afiler  which  time  many  t»f  Clirist'a  disciples,  who  hail  been  eye-wit- 
nesses of  his  mi;;hty  miracles,  who  had  heard  the  sublime  morality  of  his 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  had  ^^lorificd  (mmI  fur  the  wisdom  which  thoy  )iad 
heard,  and  had  been  prepared  to  a<"knowIcdi,'e,  This  is  iudml  the  Christ^-^ 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  him  I — the  hard  sayinj^s,  which  even 
the  Twelve  were  not  yet  competent  to  understand  farther  than  that  they 
were  to  be  spiritually  understootl ;  and  whi<h  tlie  chief  of  the  Ap<istleB  was 
c«>ntent  to  receive  with  an  imjdieit  nntl  aiitieipative  faith  I — they,  I  repeat, 
are  the  a1h*LCori/.ers  who  mi»rali/e  theso  hard  sayings,  these  hi^h  words  of 
mystery,  into  a  hyperlnilieal  nu'taphor  jur  catiichrcaiu^  whieh  only  means  n 
iK'lief  of  the  d«M  trine  which  I'aul  Ix'lieved,  an  oWdienee  to  the  law  respect- 
i\y*  which  Paul  was  hJamdcss^  before  tlio  voice  called  him  on  the  road  to 
Damascus  1  >Vhat  every  parent,  every  humane  preceptor,  would  do  when 
n  child  had  misunderstood  a  metaphor  or  apologue  in  a  literal  sense,  wc  all 
know.  ]3ut  the  meek  and  merciful  Jesus  suffered  many  of  his  disciples  to 
fiJl  off  from  eternal  life,  when,  to  retain  them,  he  had  only  to  say, — O  y« 
Bimplc  ones  I  why  arc  ye  offended  \  My  w<»rds,  indeed,  sound  stranjjc;  but 
I  mean  no  more  than  what  you  have  often  and  often  heard  from  mc  before, 
with  delitrht  and  entire  aeq!iiej?eneel — Cmlttt  JmUnis  !  Kon  ego.  It  if 
euflicient  for  me  to  know  that  I  have  used  the  lan^un^e  of  I'aul  and  John, 
as  it  was  understmHl  and  inter j. ret etl  by  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Irenaous, 
and  (if  he  does  not  err)  by  the  whole  Christian  Church  then  existing.  [Sei 
Table  Talk.  VI.  310,  317.— At/.] 
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rents,  all  their  sins  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave)  are  not  so  re* 
mitted  for  Christ's  sake,  but  that  we  must  suffer  that  extremity 
of  punislimcut  which  they  deserve  :  and  therefore  cither  we  must 
afllict  ourselves  in  such  sort  and  degree  of  extremity  as  may  an- 
swer  the  demerit  of  our  sins,  or  be  puiii.<hed  by  God,  here,  or  in 
tlic  world  to  come,  in  such  degree  and  sort  that  his  justice  may 
be  satisfied.  [As  the  encysted  venom,  or  poison-bug,  beneath  tho 
adder's  fang,  so  does  this  doctrine  lie  beneath  tho  tremendous 
]K)wer  of  the  Ilomish  Hierarchy.  The  demoralizing  influence  ol 
this  dogma,  and  that  it  curdled  the  very  life-blood  in  the  veins  ot 
Christendom,  it  Avas  given  to  Luther,  beyond  all  men  since  Paul, 
to  Fee,  feel,  and  jiromulgate.  And  yet  in  his  large  Treatise  on 
llepentaiice,  how  near  to  the  sjiirit  of  this  doctrine— even  to  tho 
very  walls  and  gates  of  Babylon — was  Jeremy  Taylor  driven,  iti 
recoiling  from  the  fanatical  extremes  of  the  opposite  error  IJ  But 
they  that  are  crtliodox,  teach  that  it  is  injustice  to  require  the 
paying  of  one  debt  twice.  *  *  *  li  is  no  less  absurd  to  say,  as 
the  Papists  do,  that  our  satisfaction  is  required  as  a  condition* 
M'itliout  which  Christ's  satisfaction  is  not  applicable  unto  us,  than 
to  say,  Peter  hath  paid  the  deut  of  John,  and  he  to  whom  it  watt 
due  accepteth  of  the  payment  on  the  condition  that  John  pay  it 
himself  also.  *  *  *  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  communicated 
and  ap|)Iied  unto  us  without  Hufl'ering  the  punisliment  that  sin 
deserveth  [and  essentially  involveth],  upon  the  condition  of  oui 
faith  and  repentance.  [To  Avhich  I  would  add  :  "Without  faith 
there  is  no  power  of  repentance  :  without  a  commencing  repent- 
ance no  power  to  faith  :  and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  tho  will 
either  to  repent  or  to  have  faith  in  the  Gospel  sense  of  the  word*, 
is  itself  a  consequence  of  the  redenipfion  of  mankind,  a  free  gill 
of  the  Redeemer  :  the  guilt  of  its  rejection,  the  refusing  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  power,  being  all  that  we  can  consider  as  cxclu« 
sively  attributable  to  our  own  act.] 

COMMENT.      (CONTAIXIXO  AN  APPLICATION  OP  THE  PRINCIPLES  LAID 
DOWN  IN  PP.  235-6.) 

Forgiveness  of  sin,  the  abolition  of  guilt,  through  tho  redem)f 
tivo  power  of  Christ's  love,  and  of  his  perfect  obedience  during 
his  voluntary  assumption  of  humanity,  is  expressed,  on  account 
of  the  resemblance  of  the  consequences  in  both  cases,  by  the  pay- 
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mcnt  of  a  debt  for  another,  which  debt  tlio  payer  had  not  him 
sol f  incurred.  Now  the  impropriation  of  this  metaphor — (that 
is,  the  takin<]^  it  literally) — by  transferring  the  BamenesH  from  the 
consecpiriitji  to  tlie  anleciMlcntH,  or  iiiferrinj^  the  identity  of  tlio 
ranscH  from  a  rcHemblance  in  the  elleels — tluH  im  the  point  on 
which  I  am  at  iK»ne :  and  the  view  or  srheme  of  Iledemption 
grounded  on  this  confusion  I  believe  to  be  altogether  un-IScrip 
tiiral. 

Indeed,  I  know  not  in  what  other  instance  I  could  better  ex- 
cnii)lify  the  species  of  sophistry  noticed  in  p.  245,  as  the  Aristo- 
telean  fitju^aoi;  tig  &XXo  yiyog,  or  clandestine  passing  over  into  a 
diverse  kind.  The  purpose  of  a  metaphor  is  to  illustrate  a  some* 
thing  less  known  by  a  partial  identification  of  it  with  some  other 
thing  better  understood,  or  at  least  more  familiar.  Now  the  ar- 
ticle of  Iledemption  may  be  considered  in  a  two-fold  relation — in 
relation  to  the  antecedent,  that  is,  the  Iledeemer's  act,  as  tho 
eflicient  cause  and  condition  of  redemption ;  and  in  relation  to 
the  consequent,  that  is,  the  eflects  in  and  for  the  Redeemed. 
Now  it  is  the  hitter  relation,  in  which  the  subject  U  treated  of, 
get  forth,  expanded,  and  enforced  by  St.  Paul.  The  mysterious 
act,  the  operative  cau.se,  is  transcendent.  Factum  est :  and  be- 
yond the  information  contained  in  the  enunciation  of  the  fact,  it 
can  bo  characterized  only  by  the  consequences.  It  is  the  conso- 
quences  of  the  act  of  Iledemption,  which  the  zealous  Apostle 
would  bruig  home  to  the  minds  and  aflections  both  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Now  the  Apostle's  opponents  and  gainsayers  were 
principally  of  the  former  claps.  They  were  Jews :  not  only  Jews 
unconverted,  but  such  as  had  partially  received  tlic  Gospel,  and 
who,  sheltering  their  national  prejudices  under  the  pretended  au- 
thority of  Christ's  original  Apostles  and  the  Church  in  Jerusalem, 
eet  themselves  i  p  against  Paul  as  followers  of  Cephas.  Add  too, 
that  Paul  himself  was  a  Ilchrciv  of  the  Ilcbrcivs  ;  intimately 
versed  in  th^^  Jars'  rcli^iofi  above  majnj  his  equals  in  his  own 
7uUio?ij  afid  above  measure  zealous  of  the  traditions  of  his  fa" 
thcrs.  It  might,  therefore,  have  been  anticipated  that  his  rea* 
Foiling  would  receive  its  outward  forms  and  language,  that  il 
would  take  its  predominant  colors,  from  his  own  past,  and  his  op- 
ponents* present,  habits  of  thinking;  and  tiiat  his  figures,  images, 
analogies  and  references  would  bo  taken  preferably  from  objects, 
opinions,  events,  and  ritual  observances  ever  uppcnnostrTiullM'T^ 
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iiaag^inations  of  hi^  own  coimirymcn.  And  such  wo  find  them ; 
— yet  so  judiciously  selected,  tliat  the  prominent  forms,  the  fig* 
ures  of  most  frequent  recurrence,  arc  drawn  from  points  of  belief 
aivl  practice,  farms,  laws,  rites  and  customs,  which  then  prevailed 
throiirrh  the  whole  lloman  >vorld,  and  were  common  to  Jew  ami 
Gentile. 

Now  it  would  be  didlcult  if  not  impossible  to  select  pomfi 
better  suited  to  this  purpose,  as  bein^  equally  familiar  to  all,  and 
/et  havin((  a  special  interest  for  the  Jewish  converts,  than  those 
«re  from  which  the  learned  Apostle  has  drawn  the  four  principal 
metaphors,  by  which  he  illustrates  the  blessed  consequences  of 
Christ's  redemption  of  mankind.  These  are  :  1.  Sin  oderings, 
sacrificial  expiation.     2.  Reconciliation,  atonement,  K«raUajrij.* 

*  lliis  word  occurs  but  once  iu  the  New  Testament,  Kain,  v.  11,  the  mar- 
ginal rendering  being  rfconcilialiofi.  llie  personal  noun,  «araW.aKT7/f,  itf 
Atill  in  use  with  tlic  modern  (rrecks  for  a  money -elmngcr,  or  ono  who  takci 
the  debjised  currency,  mo  t^cneral  in  countries  under  a  despotic  or  other  dis- 
honest government,  in  exirliangc  for  sterling  coin  or  bullion  ;  the  purchaser 
paying  the  icaraP.?.a}'^,  that  is,  tlio  difTerence.  In  tho  r.ldor  Greek  writers, 
the  verb  means  to  exchange  for  an  opposite,  as,  KaTa?.?MaaeTO  t?,v  IxOpti^ 
Toic  aramuraig — lie  exchanged  wil.liin  himself  enmity  for  friendship  (that 
is,  he  reconciled  himself),  with  Ids  party ;— or,  as  we  say,  made  it  up  with 
them,  an  idiom  which  (with  whatever  loss  of  dignity)  gives  the  exact  force 
of  the  word,  lie  made  up  the  diirerence.  The  Hebrew  word,  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  rentateueh,  which  we  render  by  the  substantive 
atonement,  has  its  radical  or  visual  image  iu  cophcr,  pitch.  Geti,  vi.  14, 
7/tou  shall  pitch  it  within  and  without  with  pitch  ; — ^lienee  to  unite,  to  fill 
up  a  breach  or  leak,  the  word  expressing  lx>th  the  act,  namely  the  bringing 
together  what  had  been  previously  separated,  and  the  means,  or  material, 
by  which  the  re-union  is  effected,  as  in  our  Knglish  verbs,  to  caulk,  to  sol- 
der, to  pay  or  pay  (from  poix,  pitch),  and  the  French  tuiver.  Thence,  meta- 
phorically, expiation,  the  piacula  having  the  same  n»ot,  and  being  grounded 
on  auother  property  or  use  of  gums  and  resins,  the  Buppi>sed  cleansing 
powers  of  their  fumigation;  Xumb,  viii.  21  :  made  atonaneni  for  the  LevUe% 
to  cleanse  them. — Lastly  (or  if  we  arc  to  believe  the  Hebrew  Lexicons,  prop- 
erly and  most  frequenily)  it  moans  ransom.  But  if  by  proper,  the  inter* 
preters  mean  prinmry  and  radical,  the  assertion  does  not  need  a  confutation: 
all  radicsds  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  three  classes : — 1.  InterjectioQ.%  o: 
sounds  expressing  sensations  or  passions.  2.  Imitations  of  sounds,  as  splash, 
roar,  whiz,  etc.  3.  an<l  principally,  visual  images,  objects  of  sight.  But  aa 
to  frequency,  in  all  the  numerous  (fifty  I  believe)  instances  of  the  word  in 
the  Old  Testament,  I  have  not  found  one  in  which  it  can,  or  at  least  neod, 
be  rcn<lered  by  rtuisom:  tlmu'^li  beyond  all  doubt  raniAm  it  uoed  in  thf 
Epistle  to  Timothy  as  an  eipiivalcnt  teria 
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3.  Ransom  from  slavery,  redemption,  the  buying  back  again,  or 
being  bought  back.  4.  Satisfiietion  of  a  creditor's  claims  by  a 
payment  of  the  debt.  To  one  or  other  of  these  four  heads  all 
the  numerous  forms  and  exponents  of  Christ's  mediation  in  St. 
Paul's  writings  may  be  referred.  And  the  very  number  and  va- 
riety of  the  words  or  jTcriphrascs  used  by  him  to  express  one  and 
the  same  thing,  furnish  tJie  strongest  presumptive  proof  that  all 
alike  were  used  metaphorically.  (In  the  following  notation,  let 
the  wnall  letters  represent  the  ellects  or  consequences,  and  the 
capitals  the  eflicient  causes  or  antecedents.  AVhether  by  causes 
we  mean  acts  or  agents,  is  indiflerent.  Isow  let  X  signify  a 
transcendent,  that  is,  a  cause  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  not 
within  the  sphere  of  8ensil)le  experience  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
let  A,  B,  C,  and  IJ  represent  each  one  known  and  familiar  cause, 
in  reference  to  some  single  and  characteristic  ellcct :  namely,  A 
in  reference  to  k,  B  to  1,  C  to  in,  and  D  to  n.  Then  I  say  X  + 
k  1  m  n  is  in  dillerent  places  expres.sed  by  A  +  k  ;  B  +  1  ;  C  +  m  ; 
D  +  n.     And  these  I  should  call  metai>horical  exponents  of  X.j 

Now  John,  tlic  beloved  disciple,  who  liraned  on  the  Lord's 
bosom,  the  Uvaiigolist  xttru  nytvfut^  that  is  according  to  the  spirit, 
the  iinier  and  substantial  truth  of  the  Christian  Creed — John, 
recording  the  Kedeemer's  own  words,  enunciates  the  fact  it.self, 
to  tlie  full  extent  in  M'hich  it  is  enunciable  for  the  human  mind, 
simply  and  without  any  metaphor,  by  identifying  it  in  kind  with 
a  liiet  of  hourly  occurrence — expressing  it,  I  say,  by  a  familiar 
fact  the  same  in  kind  with  that  intended,  though  of  a  far  lower 
dignity  ; — by  a  fact  of  every  man's  experience,  known  to  all,  yet 
not  belter  understood  than  the  fact  described  by  it.  In  the  rc» 
deemed  it  is  a  re-generation,  a  birth,  a  spiritual  seed  impregnated 
and  evolved,  the  germinal  principle  of  a  higher  and  enduring  life, 
of  a  spiritual  life — that  is,  a  life  the  actuality  of  which  is  not 
dependent  on  the  material  body,  or  limited  by  the  circumstances 
and  processes  indisjiensablo  to  its  organization  and  subsistence. 
Briefly,  it  is  the  diiferential  of  immortality,  of  which  the  as.simi- 
lativo  power  of  faith  and  love  is  the  integrant,  and  the  life  in 
Christ  the  integration. 

But  even  this  would  be  an  imperfect  statement,  if  we  omitted 
the  awful  truth,  that  besides  that  dissolution  of  our  earthly  tab- 
ernacle which  we  call  death,  there  is  another  death,  not  the 
mere  negation  of  life,  but  its  positive  opposite.     And  as  there  is  a 
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mystery  of  life,  and  an  assimilati^ti  to  tho  principle  of  life,  even 
to  him  who  is  the  Lifo ;  so  is  there  a  mystery  of  death,  and  an 
assimilation  to  the  principle  of  evil ;  a  fructifying  of  the  corrapt 
seed,  of  ivliich  death  is  the  germination.  Thus  the  regeneration 
to  spiritual  lifo  is  at  the  same  time  a  redemption  from  the  spiritual 
death. 

Respecting  the  Redemptive  Act  itself,  and  the  Divine  Agent, 
we  know  from  revelation  that  he  7cas  made  a  quickening 
(:;(an7roiovy,  life-making)  Spirit  :  and  that  in  order  to  this  it  was 
ncccssarj'  that  God  should  be  nianifcstcfl  in  the  Jlcsh;  that  the 
Eternal  Word,  through  whom  and  by  whom  the  world  (xoa/io;, 
the  order,  beauty,  and  sustaining  law  of  visible  natures)  was  and 
is,  should  be  made  flesh,  assume  our  humanity  personally,  fulfil 
all  righteousness,  and  so  sufler  and  so  die  for  us,  as  in  dying  to 
conquer  death  f()r  as  many  as  should  receive  him.  More  than 
this,  the  mode,  the  possibility,  we  are  not  competent  to  know. 
It  is,  as  hath  been  already  obser>'ed  concerning  the  primal  act 
of  apostasy,  a  mystery  by  the  necessity  of  the  subject — a  mystery 
which  at  all  events  it  Mill  be  time  enough  for  us  to  seek  and  ex- 
pect to  iniderstand,  when  we  understand  the  mystery  of  our  nat- 
ural life,  and  its  conjunction  with  mind  and  will  and  personal 
identity.  Even  the  truths  that  are  given  to  us  to  know,  we  can 
know  only  through  faith  in  the  spirit.  They  are  spiritual  thhigs» 
which  must  be  spiritually  discerned.  Sueh,  however,  being  the 
means  and  the  eflects  of  our  redemption,  well  might  the  Jerveut 
Apostle  associate  it  with  whatever  was  eminently  dear  and  pre- 
cious to  erring  and  afllicted  mortals,  and  (where  no  expression 
could  be  commensurate,  no  single  title  be  other  than  imperfect) 
seek  from  similitude  of  eflect  to  describe  the  superlative  boon,  by 
successively  transferring  to  it,  as  by  a  superior  claim,  the  name 
of  each  several  act  and  ordinance,  habitually  connected  in  the 
minds  of  all  his  hearers  with  feelings  of  joy,  confidence,  and 
gratitude. 

Do  you  rejoice  when  the  atonement  made  by  the  priest  has 
removed  the  civil  stain  from  your  name,  restored  you  to  youp 
privileges  as  a  son  of  Abraham,  and  replaced  you  in  tho  respect 
of  your  brethren  ? — Here  is  an  atonement  which  takes  away  a 
deeper  and  worse  stain,  an  eating  canker-spot  in  the  very  heart 
of  your  personal  being.  This,  to  as  many  as  receive  it,  gives  the 
privilege  to  become  sons  of  God  {John  i.  12) ;  this  will  admil 
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you  to  the  society  of  angels,  and  insure  to  you  the  rights  of  broth 
crhood  M-ith  spirits  made  perfect  {Ileb,  xii.  22).  Here  is  a  sac- 
rifice, a  sin-oflering  for  the  whole  world  :  and  a  High  Priest,  who 
is  indeed  a  Mediator ;  wJio,  not  in  typo  or  shadow,  but  in  very 
tniih,  and  in  his  own  right,  stands  in  the  place  of  Man  to  God, 
and  of  God  to  JVIan  ;  and  who  receives  as  a  Judge  what  he  of- 
fered as  an  advocate. 

AVould  you  be  grateful  to  one  who  had  ransomed  you  from 
i;lavory  under  a  biller  foe,  or  wlio  brouglit  you  out  of  captivity  ? 
Here  is  redemption  from  a  far  direr  slavery,  the  slavery  of  sin 
unto  death ;  and  he  who  gave  himself  for  the  ransom,  has  taken 
captivity  captive. 

Had  you  by  your  own  fault  alienated  yourself  from  your  best, 
your  only  sure  friend  ; — had  you,  like  a  prodigal,  cast  yourself 
out  of  your  Father's  house ; — ^^^'ould  you  not  love  the  good  Sa- 
maritan, who  should  reconcile  you  to  your  friend  ?  Would  you  not 
prize  above  all  price  the  intercession,  which  had  brought  you  back 
from  Iiuj^ks,  and  the  tending  of  swine,  and  restored  you  to  your 
father's  arms,  and  seated  you  at  your  father's  table  ? 

Had  you  involved  yourselves  in  a  heavy  debt  for  certain  gew- 
gaws, for  high-seasoned  meats,  and  intoxicating  drinks,  and  glis- 
tering apparel,  and  in  default  of  payment  had  made  yourself  ovei 
as  a  bondsman  to  a  hard  creditor,  who,  it  was  foreknown,  would 
enforce  the  bond  of  judgment  to  the  last  tittle  ; — with  what  emo- 
tions would  you  not  receive  the  glad  tidings  that  a  stranger,  or  a 
friend  M'hom  in  the  days  of  your  wantonness  you  had  neglected 
and  reviled,  had  paid  the  debt  for  you,  had  made  satisfaction  to 
your  creditor?  But  you  have  incurred  a  debt  of  death  to  the 
evil  nature  ;  you  have  sold  yourself  over  to  sin  ;  and,  relatively 
to  you,  and  to  all  your  means  and  resources,  the  seal  on  the  bond 
is  the  seal  of  necessity.  Its  stamp  is  the  nature  of  evil.  Hut 
the  stranger  has  appeared,  the  forgiving  friend  has  come,  even 
the  Son  of  God  from  heaven :  and  to  as  many  as  have  faith  in 
his  name,  I  say — the  debt  is  paid  for  you  ; — the  satisfaction  has 
b?en  made. 

Now,  to  simplify  the  argument,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring 
the  question  to  the  test,  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  the  figure 
last  mentioned,  namely,  the  sati.sfaction  of  a  debt.  Passing  by 
our  modern  Alogi,  who  find  nothing  but  metaphors  in  either 
Apostle,  let  ms  suppose  for  a  moment,  with  certain  divines,  that 
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our  Iiord*8  words,  recorded  by  John,  and  wliich  in  all  places  n 
peat  and  assert  the  same  analogy,  are  to  be  regarded  as  ineta 
phorical ;  and  that  it  is  the  varied  expressions  of  St.  Paul  that 
are  to  be  literally  interpreted :  for  example,  that  sin  is,  or  in- 
volves, an  infinite  debt  (in  the  proper  and  law-court  sense  of  the 
word,  debt) — a  debt  owing  by  us  to  the  vindictive  justice  of  God 
the  Fatlicr,  Avhich  can  only  be  liquidated  by  the  everlasting  mis* 
ery  of  Adam  and  all  Iiis  jwstcrity,  or  by  a  sum  of  suflering  equal 
to  this.  Likewise,  that  God  the  Father,  by  his  absohite  decre*., 
or  (as  some  divines  teach)  throuffh  the  necessity  of  his  unchange- 
able justice,  had  determined  to  exact  the  full  sum  :  which  must, 
therefore,  be  paid  either  by  ourselves  or  by  some  other  in  our 
name  and  behalf  But  besides  the  debt  which  all  mankind  con 
tractcd  in  and  through  Adam,  as  a  honio  2>uUicus,  even  as  a  na- 
tion is  bound  by  tlie  acts  of  its  head  or  its  plenipotentiary,  every 
man  (say  these  divines)  is  an  insolvent  debtor  on  his  own  scoiv. 
In  this  fearful  predicament  the  Son  of  God  took  compassion  on 
mankind,  and  resolved  to  pay  the  debt  for  us,  and  to  satisfy  the 
divine  justice  by  a  i>erfect  equivalent.  Accordingly,  by  a  strange 
yet  strict  consequence,  it  has  been  holden,  by  more  than  one  of 
tliesc  divines,  that  the  agonies  suflercd  by  Christ  M'ure  equal  in 
amount  to  the  sum  total  of  the  torments  of  all  mankind  hero  and 
hereafter,  or  to  the  infinite  debt,  M'hieh  in  an  endless  succession 
of  instalments  we  should  have  been  paying  to  the  divine  justice, 
had  it  not  been  paid  in  full  by  the  Son  of  God  incarnate  ! 

It  is  easy  to  say — **  0  but  I  do  not  hold  this,  or  we  do  not 
make  this  an  article  of  our  belief  I'*  The  true  question  is  :  *•  Do 
you  take  any  part  of  it;  and  can  you  reject  the  rest  without  be- 
ing inconsequent  ?'*  Are  debt,  satisfaction,  payment  in  full, 
creditor's  rights,  and  the  like,  nomina  propria^  by  which  the  very 
nature  of  Kedemption  and  its  occasion  are  expressed  ;— or  are 
they,  with  several  others,  figures  of  sjieech  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  consequences  and  cfTects 
of  the  Redemptive  Act,  and  to  excite  in  the  receivers  a  duo  sense 
of  the  magnitude  and  manifold  operation  of  the  boon,  and  of  the 
love  and  gratitude  due  to  the  Redeemer?  If  still  you  reply,  the 
former :  then,  as  your  Avhole  theory  is  grounded  on  a  notion  of 
justice,  I  ask  you — Is  this  justice  a  moral  attribute  ?  But  mo- 
rality commenees  with,  and  begins  in,  the  sacred  distinction  be- 
tween thing  and  person.     On  this  distinction  all  law,  human  and 
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divine,  is  grounded :  consv^quentlyi  the  law  of  justice  It*  you  at* 
tach  any  meaning  to  the  term  jnstice,  as  applied  to  God,  it  must 
be  the  same  to  which  you  refer  when  you  aflirm  or  deny  it  of 
any  other  personal  agent — save  only,  that  in  its  attribution  to 
God,  you  speak  of  it  as  unmixed  and  perfect.  For  if  not,  what 
do  you  mean  ?  And  why  do  you  call  it  by  the  same  name  ?  1 
m^y,  therefore,  with  all  right  and  reason,  put  tlie  case  as  between 
man.  and  man.  For  should  it  be  found  irreconcilable  with  the 
justice  which  the  light  of  reason,  made  law  in  the  conscience, 
dictates  to  man,  how  much  more  must  it  be  incongruous  with  the 
all-perfect  justice  of  God  !  AVhatcver  case  I  should  imagine 
wouhl  be  felt  by  the  reader  as  below  the  dignity  of  the  subject, 
and  in  some  measure  jarring  with  his  feelings ;  and  in  otlier  re 
s])ects  the  more  familiar  the  case,  the  better  suited  to  the  present 
purpose. 

A  sum  of  X 1 000  is  due  from  James  1o  Peter,  ibr  which  Jamea 
has  given  a  bond.  He  is  insolvent,  and  the  bond  is  on  the  point 
of  being  put  in  suit  against  him,  to  James's  utter  ruin.  At  this ' 
moment  Matthew  steps  in,  pays  Peter  the  thousand  pounds,  and 
discharges  the  bond.  In  this  case,  no  man  would  hesitate  to  ad- 
mit,  that  a  complete  satisfaction  had  been  made  to  Peter.  Mat* 
thew's  £1000  is  a  perfect  equivalent  for  the  sum  which  James 
was  bound  to  have  paid,  and  which  Peter  had  lent.  It  is  the 
same  thing,  and  this  is  altogether  a  rjuestion  of  things.  Now 
instead  of  JauuVs  being  indelited  to  Peter  in  a  sum  of  money 
which  (he  having  become  insolvent)  Matthew  pays  for  him,  let 
me  put  the  case,  that  James  had  been  guilty  of  the  basest  and 
most  hard-hearted  ingratitnde  to  a  most  worthy  and  adectionate 
mother,  who  had  not  only  peribrnie<l  all  the  duties  and  tender 
offices  of  a  mother,  but  whoso  whole  heart  was  bound  up  in  this 
her  only  child — who  had  foregone  all  the  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments of  life  in  watching  over  his  sickly  childhood,  had  sacrificed 
her  health  and  the  far  greater  part  of  her  resources  to  rescue  him 
from  the  consequences  of  his  follies  and  excesses  during  his  youth 
and  early  manhood ;  and  to  procure  for  him  the  means  of  his 
present  rank  and  afllucjnce — all  M'hich  he  had  repaid  by  neglect, 
desertion,  and  open  profligacy.  Hero  the  mother  stands  in  the 
relation  of  the  creditor  :  and  here  too,  I  will  suppose  the  same 
generous  friend  to  interfere,  and  to  perform  with  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  constancy  all  those  duties  of  a  grateful  and  alico 
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tionate  son,  wrhich  James  ought  to  have  performed.  Will  this 
satisfy  the  mother's  claims  on  James,  or  entitle  him  to  her  es> 
teem,  approbation,  and  blessing  ?  Or  what  if  Matthew  the  vi- 
carious son,  should  at  length  address  her  in  words  to  this  pur> 
pose  :  "  Now,  I  trust  you  are  appeased,  and  will  bo  hcncelbrward 
reconciled  to  James.  I  have  satisfleil  all  your  claims  on  him. 
I  have  paid  his  debt  in  full :  and  you  arc  too  just  to  require  the 
same  debt  to  bo  paid  twice  over.  You  will  therefore  regard  him 
with  the  same  complacency,  and  receive  him  into  your  presence 
with  the  same  love,  as  if  there  had  been  no  di (Terence  betM-een 
him  and  you.  For  I  have  made  it  up."  What  other  reply 
could  the  swelling  heart  of  the  mother  dictate  than  this :  '*  O 
misery  !  and  is  it  possible  that  you  are  in  league  with  my  unnat* 
ural  child  to  insult  mc  ?  Must  not  the  very  necessity  of  your 
abandonment  of  your  propher  sphere  fonn  an  additional  evidenco 
of  liis  guilt  ?  Must  not  the  sense  of  your  goodness  teach  me 
more  fully  to  comi)rehcnd,  more  vividly  to  feel,  the  evil  in  him  ? 
Must  not  the  contrast  of  your  merits  magnify  his  demerits  in  his 
mother's  eye,  and  at  once  recall  and  embitter  tho  conviction  of 
the  canker-worm  in  his  soul  ?" 

If  indeed  by  the  force  of  Matthew's  example,  by  persuasion,  or 
by  additional  and  more  mysterious  influences,  or  by  an  inward 
co-agency,  compatible  with  the  existence  of  a  personal  will^ 
James  should  be  led  to  rei)ent ;  if  through  admiration  and  love 
of  this  great  goodness  gradually  assimilating  his  mind  to  the 
mind  of  his  benefactor,  he  should  in  liis  own  ))erson  become  a 
grateful  and  dutiful  child — then  doubtless  tho  mother  would  bo 
wholly  satisfjcd?  But  then  tho  case  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
things,  or  a  matter  of  debt  payable  by  another.  Nevertheless, 
the  eliect, — and  the  Header  will  remember  that  it  is  tho  eflecta 
and  consequences  of  Christ's  mediation,  on  M'hich  St.  Paul  is  di* 
lating — the  eflect  to  James  is  similar  in  both  cases,  that  is  in 
the  case  of  James,  the  debtor,  and  of  James,  tho  undutiful  son 
In  both  cases,  James  is  liberated  from  a  grievous  burthen :  and 
in  both  cases,  he  has  to  attribute  his  liberation  to  the  act  and 
free  grace  of  another.  The  only  diflerenco  is,  that  in  the  former 
case  (namely,  tho  payment  of  the  debt)  tho  beneficial  act  is. 
singly  and  without  requiring  any  reaction  or  co-agency  on  tho 
part  of  James,  the  eilicient  cause  of  his  liberation ;  wliile  in 
the  hitter  ease   (namely,  that  of  Redemption)  tho  benefie  ul 
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act  13  (^e  first,  the  indispensable  condition,  and  then,  the  30« 
eilicient. 

The  professional  student  of  theology  M'ill,  perhaps,  understand 
the  diiierent  positions  asserted  in  the  preceding  argument  more 
readily  if  they  are  presented  synoptical ly,  that  is,  brought  at  once 
within  his  view,  in  the  form  of  answers  to  four  questions,  com- 
prising the  constituent  parts  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  Redemp- 
tion. And  I  trust  that  my  lay  readers  of  both  sexes  will  not  al- 
low tliemselves  to  be  scared  from  tlie  perusal  of  the  ibllowinf 
short  catechism,  by  half  a  dozen  Latin  words,  or  rather  wordN 
with  Latin  endings,  that  translate  themselves  into  English,  when 
I  dare  assure  them,  that  they  will  encounter  no  other  obstacle  ix> 
their  full  ond  easy  comprehension  of  the  contents. 

RVKOrSIS  OF  THE  CONSTJTL'ENT  POINTS  IN  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  REDEMP* 
TION,  IN  FOUR  QUESTIONS,  WITH  CORilESPONDENT  ANSWERS. 

QUESTIONS. 

{1.  Agcnscausator? 
2.  ActriscausativusJ 
3.  Lsjfcctum  causatum  ? 
4    Consequcntia  ab  effecto  ? 

ANSWERS. 

L  The  Agent  and  personal  Cause  of  the  Redemption  of  man- 
kind is — the  co-external  Word  and  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Liv- 
ing God,  incarnate,  tempted,  agonizing  {agonistcs  (iyui#'iJo.M«>'Oj), 
crucified,  submitting  to  deatli,  resurgent,  communicant  of  his 
Spirit,  ascendent,  and  obtaining  for  liis  Church  the  descent  and 
tommunion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter. 

IL  The  Causative  Act  is — a  spiritual  and  transcendent  mys- 
tery, tliat  p(i$scth  all  inidcrstamluig, 

IIL  The  l^iflect  Caused  is — the  being  born  anew ;  as  before  in 
the  llesli  to  the  world,  so  now  born  in  tlie  spirit  to  Christ. 

IV.  Tlie  Cousecjucnccs  from  the  E fleet  are — sanctification 
from  sin,  and  liberation  from  the  inherent  and  penal  consequen- 
ces of  sin  in  the  world  to  come,  >vitli  all  tlie  means  and  processes 
of  saiictifloation  by  the  Word  and  the  Spirit :  these  consequents 
being  the  snnie  for  the  .^sinner  relatively  to  God  and  his  own  soul, 
as  the  >&ati.<i'action  of  a  debt  for  a  debtor  relatively  to  his  creditor; 
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as  the  sacrificial  atonement  made  by  the  priest  for  the  transj^res- 
sor  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  as  the  reconciliation  to  an  alienated  pa- 
rent for  a  son  who  had  cstranjc^ed  hiniself  from  his  father*s  house 
and  presence ;  and  as  a  redemptive  ransom  for  a  slave  or  captive. 

Now  I  coirplain,  that  this  metaphorical  naming  of  the  trans* 
cendcnt  causative  act  througfh  the  medium  of  its  proper  eflects 
from  actions  and  causes  of  familiar  occurrence  connected  with 
the  former  by  similarity  of  result,  has  been  mistaken  for  an  in- 
tended dcsin^nation  of  the  essential  character  of  the  causative  act 
itself;  and  that  thus  divines  have  interpreted  deomni  what  was 
s|)okeu  dc  singula,  and  magnified  a  partial  equation  into  a  total 
identity. 

1  will  merely  hint  to  my  more  learned  readers,  and  to  the  pro* 
fes-sional  students  of  theology,  that  the  orinfin  of  this  error  is  to  be 
souffht  for  in  the  discussions  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  (at  a  later 
period)  of  the  Schoolmen,  on  the  obscure  and  abysmal  subject  of 
the  divine  A-seity,  and  the  distinction  between  the  diltiua  and 
the  i^oi;A»J,  that  is,  the  Absolute  AVill,  as  the  universal  ground  of 
all  being,  and  the  election  and  pur{K)se  of  God  in  the  Personal 
Idea,  as  the  Father.  And  this  view  would  have  allowed  me  to 
expre:^s  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  import  and  Scriptural  idea 
of  Redemption  in  terms  much  more  nearly  resembling  those  use*! 
ordinarily  by  the  Calvinistic  divines,  and  with  a  conciliative 
show  of  coincidence.  But  this  motive  was  outweighed  by  the 
reflection,  that  I  could  not  rationalty  have  expected  to  be  under- 
stood by  those  to  whom  I  most  wish  to  be  intelligible  :  et  si  non 
vis  intclUgi,  cur  vis  Icgi  ? 

Not  to  countervene  the  purpose  of  a  Synopsis^  I  have  detached 
the  confirmative  or  explanatory  remarks  from  the  answers  to 
questions  II.  and  III.,  and  place  them  below  as  sclidia.  A  single 
glance  of  the  eye  will  enable  the  reader  to  re-connect  each  with 
the  sentence  it  is  supposed  to  follow. 

SCHOLIUM    TO   ANS.    II. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  or  actual  truth  having  been  assured  to 
us  by  revelation,  it  is  not  impossible,  by  steadfast  meditation  on 
the  idea  and  supernatural  character  of  a  personal  Will,  for  a  mind 
ipiritually  disciplined  to  satisfy  itself,  that  the  redemptive  Act 
•upposes  (and  that  our  redemption  is  even  negatively  conceivable 
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only  on  the  supposition  oi)  an  Agent  who  can  at  onco  act  on  the 
Will  as  an  exciting  cause,  qimsi  ab  extra  ;  and  in  the  Will,  ai 
the  condition  of  its  potential,  and  the  ground  of  its  actual,  bein^. 

SCHOLIUM   TO   ANS.    III. 

WHiere  two  subjects,  that  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
antithesis  or  contradistinction,  are  connected  by  a  middle  term 
common  to  lx)th,  tlie  sense  of  this  middle  term  is  indiHerently  de- 
terminable by  either  ;  the  preferability  of  the  one  or  the  other  in 
any  given  case  being  decided  by  the  circumstance  of  our  more 
frequent  exj)erience  of,  or  greater  familiarity  with,  the  term  ui 
this  connection.  Thus,  if  I  put  hydrogen  and  oxygen  pas,  as 
opposite  poles,  the  term  gas  is  common  to  both  ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifierence  by  which  of  the  two  bodies  I  ascertain  the 
sense  of  the  term.  Hut  if,  lor  the  conjoint  purposes  of  connection 
and  contrast,  I  o])iM)se  transparent  crystallized  alumen  to  o])aquo 
derb  or  uncrystallized  alumen  ; — it  may  easily  happen  to  be  far 
more  convenient  for  me  to  show  the  sense  of  the  middle  term,  that 
is  alumen,  by  a  piece  of  pipe-clay  than  by  a  sapphire  or  ruby ; 
especially  if  I  should  be  describing  the  beauty  and  preciousness  of 
the  latter  to  a  peasant  woman,  or  in  a  district  M'herc  a  ruby  was 
a  rarity  which  the  fewest  only  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 
This  is  a  plain  rule  of  common  logic  directed  in  its  ajiplication  by 
common  sense.  • 

Now  let  us  ai)ply  this  to  the  case  in  hand.  The  two  opposites 
here  are  Flesh  and  Spirit :  this  in  relation  to  Christ,  that  in  rela- 
tion to  the  world  ;  and  these  two  opposites  arc  connected  by  the 
middle  term.  Birth,  which  is  of  course  common  to  both.  But  for 
the  same  reason,  as  in  the  instance  last-mentioned,  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  common  term  is  to  be  ascertained  from  its  known 
sense,  in  the  more  familiar  connection — birth,  namely,  in  relation 
to  our  natural  life  and  to  the  organized  body,  by  which  we  belong 
to  the  present  world.  Whatever  the  word  signifies  in  this  con- 
nection, the  same  essentially  in  kind,  though  not  in  dignity  and 
value,  must  be  its  signification  in  the  other.  IIow  else  could  it 
be  (what  yet  in  this  text  it  undeniably  is),  the  pimctum  indijfer* 
tfiSt  or  7wta  comviHiiis  of  the  thesis,  Flesh  or  the  lYorld  and  the 
antithesis  Spirit  or  Christ  ?  We  might  therefore,  upon  the  sup- 
position of  a  writer  having  been  speaking  of  river-water  in  dis 
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tinction  from  rain-water,  as  rationally  protend  that  in  tho  latter 
phrase,  the  term,  water,  was  to  bo  understood  metaphorically,  as 
that  the  word,  liirtli,  is  a  metaphor,  and  means  only  so  and  so  in 
tho  Gos|K?l  according  to  St.  John. 

There  is,  I  am  aware,  a  numerous  and  powerful  party  in  our 
Chun^h,  HO  niniierous  and  jNiwcrfiil  as  not  sehlom  to  bo  entitled 
the  Church,  who  liold  nn<l  ]Mjl)licly  teacli,  that  **  lle^eneration  is 
only  IJapliHm.*'  Nay,  tho  writer  of  tho  articlo  on  tho  lives  of 
hteott  and  Newton,  in  our  alilest  and  morft  respectable  Review,  is 
but  one  amon^^  many  mIio  do  not  hcMitato  to  brand  tho  contrary 
opinion  as  heterodoxy,  and  scliiKmatical  suiK^rstition.*  I  Inist 
that  I  think  as  scriouHJy  as  inont  men  of  the  evil  of  schism ;  but 
with  every  disposition  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  to  anacknowU 
edged  majority,  including,  it  is  said,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
present  dignitaries  of  our  Church,  I  can  not  but  think  it  a 
sufiicient  reply,  that  if  Regeneration  means  Baptism,  Baptism 
must  mean  Regeneration  ;  and  this  too,  as  Christ  himself  has  de- 
clared, a  regeneration  in  the  Spirit.  Now  I  would  ask  these 
divines  tliis  simple  (piestion  :  Do  they  believingly  suppose  a 
s]iiritual  regenerative  power  and  agency  inhering  in  or  accom* 
panying  the  sprinkling  of  a  few  drops  of  water  on  an  infant*s 
face  ?  They  can  not  evade  the  question  by  saying  that  Baptism 
is  a  type  or  sign.  For  this  would  be  to  supplant  their  own  asser- 
tion,  that  Regeneration  means  Baptism,  by  the  contradictory  ad* 
mission,  that  Regeneration  is  the  .si^/it/Zca^Mm,  of  which  Baptism 
is  the  significant.  Unless,  indeed,  they  would  incur  the  absur^ 
dity  of  saying,  that  Regeneration  is  a  type  of  Regeneration,  and 
Baptism  a  type  of  itseli^— or  that  Baptism  only  means  Baptism  ! 
And  this  indeed  is  the  plain  consequence  to  which  they  might  be 
driven,  should  they  answer  the  above  question  in  the  negative. 

But  if  their  answer  be,  ''  Yes  !  wo  do  suppose  and  believe  this 
efliciencyin  the  Baptismal  act" — I  have  not  another  word  to  say. 
Only,  perhaps,  I  might  l)e  permitted  to  express  a  hope  that,  ibr 
eonsi8tcncy*8  sake,  \\\vy  would  speak  less  slightingly  of  the  insuflla* 
tion,  and  extreme  unction,  used  in  the  Romish  Church  ;  notwith* 
standing  the  not  easily  to  be  answered  arguments  of  our  Christian 
Mercury,  the  all-eloquent  Jeremy  Taylor,  respecting  the  latter,— 
"  which,  since  it  is  used  when  the  man  is  above  half  dead,  wlten 
he  can  exercise  no  act  of  understanding,  it  must  needs  be  nothing. 

*  Sec  Quart.  Rcvic^w,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  2d.^£<i.  t 
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For  no  rational  man  can  think,  that  any  ccrci  nony  can  make  a 
spiritual  chango  without  a  spiritual  act  of  him  that  is  to  be 
clianjTcd  ;  nor  that  it  can  work  by  way  of  nature,  or  by  charm, 
but  morally  and  after  the  manner  of  reasonable  creatures."* 

It  is  too  obvious  to  require  suggestion,  that  these  words  here 
quoted  apply  with  yet  greater  force  and  propriety  to  the  point  in 
question  ;  as  the  babe  is  an  unconscious  subject,  which  the  dying 
man  need  not  be  supposed  to  be.     My  avowed  convictions  res|X)Ct- 
ing  Regeneration  with  the  spiritual  Baptism,  as  its  condition  and 
initiative  {Lu/cc  iii.  10  ;  Mark  i.  7  ;  Matt.  iii.  11),  and  of  which 
the  sacramental   rite,  the  Baptism  of  John,  was  appointed  by 
Christ  to  remain  as  the  sign  and  figure  ;  and  still  more,  perhaps, 
my  belief  respecting  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist, — concerning 
whieh  I  hold  the  same  opinions  as  Bucer,t  Peter  Martyr,  and 
presumably,  Cranmer  himself — these  convictions  and  this  belief 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  deemed  by  the  orthodox  dcDwrc  Grotii,  who 
improve  the  letter  of  Arminius  with  the  spirit  of  Sociuus,  sulll- 
cient  data  to  bring  me  in  guilty  of  irrational  and  superstitious 
mysticism.     But  I  abide  by  a  maxim  which  I  learned  at  an  early 
period  of  my  theological  studies,  from  Benedict  Spinoza.     Where 
tlie  alternative  lies  between  the  absurd  and  the  incomprehensible, 
no  wise  man  can  be  at  a  loss  which  of  the  two  to  prefer.     To  be 
called  irrational,  is  a  trifle  :  to  be  so,  and  in  matters  of  religion, 
is  far  otherwise :  and  whether  the  irrationality  consists  in  men's 
believing  (that  is,  in  having  persuaded  themselves  that  they  be- 
lieve) against  reason,  or  without  reason,  I  have  been  early  in- 
structed to  consider  it  as  a  sad  and  serious  evil,  pregnant  with 
mischiefs,  jwlitical  and  moral.     And  by  none  of  my  numerous  in- 
structors so  impressively  as  by  that  great  and  shining  light  of  our 
Cliureh  in  the  (era  of  her  intellectual  splendor.  Bishop  Jeremj 
Taylor  :  from  one  of  whose  works,t  and  that  of  especial  authority 
for  the  safety  as  well  as  for  the  importance  of  the  principle,  inas- 
much as  it  was  written  expressly  ad  i^jmhnn,  I  will  now,  both 
for  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  and  to  relieve  the  attention,  wearied, 
)H»rhaps,  by  the  length  and  argumentative  character  of  the  pre- 
ceding discussion,  interpose  the  following  Aphorism. 

*  Dcdicat.  to  Holy  Dying. — Ed, 

\  Strype — Cranmer,  Append. — Ed, 

X  Worthy  Conimunicnnt,  c  iii.  ».  6. — EdL 
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APHORISM  XX 

Taylor 

Whatever  is  against  right  reason,  that  no  faith  ean  oblige  us  to 
believe.  For  though  reason  is  not  the  positive  and  affirmative 
measure  of  our  faith,  and  our  faith  ought  to  be  larger  than  (speo 
ulativc)  reason,  and  take  something  into  her  heart,  that  reason 
can  never  take  into  her  eye  ;  yet  in  all  our  creed  there  can  be 
nothing  against  reason.  If  reason  justly  contradicts  an  article,  it 
is  not  of  the  household  of  faith.  lu  this  tliere  is  no  diificulty,  but 
that  in  practice  we  take  care  that  we  do  not  call  that  reason, 
which  is  not  so.*  For  although  reason  is  a  right  judge,!  yet  it 
ought  not  to  pa.ss  sentence  in  an  inquiry  of  faith,  until  all  the  in- 
formation bo  brought  in  ;  all  that  is  within,  and  all  that  is  with* 
out,  all  that  is  al>ove,  and  all  that  is  below ;  all  that  concents  it 
in  experience,  and  all  that  concerns  it  in  act ;  whatsoever  is  of 
pertinent  obscirvation,  and  whatsoever  is  revealed.  For  cImo  reason 
may  argue  very  well,  and  yet  conclude  falsely.  It  may  conclude 
well  in  logic,  and  yet  infer  a  false  proposition  in  theology.^  But 
when  our  judge  is  fully  and  truly  informed  in  all  that  whence  she 
is  to  make  her  judgment,  we  may  safely  follow  her  whithersoever 
she  invites  us. 

APHORISM  XXL 

Taylor. 
He  that  speaks  against  his  own  reason,  speaks  against  his  own 
conscience  :  and  therefore  it  is  certain,  no  man  serves  God  with  m 
good  conscience,  who  serves  him  against  his  reason. 

APHORISM  XXIL 

l^ylor. 

By  the  eye  of  reason  through  the  telescope  of  faith,  that  is, 

revelation,  we  may  sec  what  without  this  telescope  we  could 

never  have  known  to  exist.     But  as  one  that  shuts  the  eye  hard, 

•  See  ante,  p.  241.— ^J. 

f  Wliicli  it  could  not  bo  iu  respect  of  spiritual  truths  and  object*  »uper> 
sensuous,  if  it  were  the  siune  with,  and  merely  another  noino  for  the  faculty 
judging  according  to  sense — that  is,  the  uoderstaading,  or  (ns  Taylor  most 
ofteu  calls  it  in  distiuction  from  reason)  discourse  (discursai  seti  farultoM 
discursiva  vel  diacursoria).  Tlie  reason,  so  instructed  and  so  aci*>«t^  aa 
Taylor  requires  in  the  sentences  inmiediately  following,  is  wba^  1  ha^rm 
eallcd  the  Spirit.    [See  ante,  pp.  252, 26S.—  Ed, 

t  See  ante,  p.  236.— A^i  ^  y 
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and  with  violence  curls  the  eye-lid,  forces  a  fantastic  fire  from  the 
crystalline  humor,  and  espies  a  light  that  never  shines,  and  seen 
thousands  of  little  fires  that  never  burn  ;  so  is  ho  that  blinds  the 
eye  of  reason,  and  pretends  to  see  by  an  eye  of  faith.  He  makes 
little  images  of  notions,  and  some  atoms  dance  before  him ;  but 
he  is  not  guided  by  the  light,  nor  instructed  by  the  proposition, 
but  sees  like  a  man  in  liis  sleep.  In  no  case  can  true  reason  and 
a  right  faith  oppose  each  other. 

NOTE  PREFATORY  TO  AniORISM  XXIII. 

Less  on  my  own  account,  than  in  the  hope  of  forearming  my 
youthful  friends,  I  add  one  other  transcript  from  Bishop  Taylor, 
as  from  a  writer  to  whose  name  no  taint  or  suspicion  of  Calvin- 
istic  or  schismatical  tenets  can  attach,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
BoAcning  the  ofleiice  which,  I  can  not  but  foresee,  will  be  taken 
at  the  positions  asserted  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Aphorism  VII. 
p.  229,  and  the  documental  proofs  of  the  same  in  pp.  231,  232  ; 
and  this  by  a  formidable  party  composed  of  men  ostensibly  of  the 
most  dissimilar  creeds,  regular  Church-divines,  voted  orthodox  by 
a  great  majority  of  snUrages,  and  the  so-called  free-thinking 
Christians,  and  Unitarian  divines.  It  is  the  former  class  alone 
that  I  wish  to  conciliate  :  so  far  at  least  as  it  may  be  done  by  re- 
moving the  aggravation  of  novelty  from  the  oflensive  article. 
And  surely  the  simple  re-assertion  of  one  of  "the  two  great 
things,"  which  Bishop  Taylor  could  assert  as  a  fact, — which,  he 
took  for  granted,  that  no  Christian  would  think  of  controverting, 
-^should  at  least  be  controverted  without  bitterness  by  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  Church.  That  which  was  perfectly  safe  and  ortho- 
dox in  1657,  in  the  judgment  of  a  devoted  Royalist  and  Episco- 
palian, ought  to  be  at  most  but  a  venial  heterodoxy  in  1825.  For 
the  rest,  I  am  prepared  to  hear  in  answer — what  has  already 
been  so  often  and  with  such  theatrical  eflect  dropped  as  an  ex- 
tinguisher on  my  arguments — the  famous  concluding  period  of 
the  fourth  book  of  Palcy's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  de- 
clared by  Dr.  Parr  to  be  the  finest  prose  passage  in  English  liter- 
ature.  Be  it  so.  I  bow  to  so  great  an  authority.  But  if  the 
learned  doctor  would  impose  it  on  me  as  the  truest  as  well  as  the 
finest,  or  expect  me  to  admire  the  logic  equally  with  the  rhetoric 
— jKftarafiat — I  start  ofl'.     As  I  have  been  un-English  enough  to 
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find  Pope's  tomb-epigram  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton  nothing  better 
than  a  gross  and  wrongful  falsehood,  conveyed  in  an  enormoiia 
and  irreverent  hyperbole  ;  so  with  regard  to  this  passage  in  qucs 
tion,  free  as  it  is  from  all  faults  of  taste,  I  have  yet  the  hardihood 
to  confess,  that  in  the  sense  in  which  the  words  **  discover"  and 
"  prove''  are  here  used  and  intended,  I  am  not  convinced  of  tlie 
truth  of  the  principle  (that  he  alone  discovers  who  proves),  and 
'  question  the  correctness  of  the  particular  case,  brought  as  in- 
stance and  confirmation.  I  doubt  the  validity  of  the  assertion  as 
a  general  rule  ;  and  I  deny  it,  as  applied  to  matters  of  faith,  to 
the  verities  of  religion,  in  the  belief  of  which  there  must  always 
be  somewhat  of  moral  election,  ''  an  act  of  the  will  in  it  as  well 
as  of  the  understanding,  as  much  love  in  it  as  discursive  power. 
True  Christian  faith  must  have  in  it  something  of  in-evidence, 
something  that  must  be  made  up  by  duty  and  by  obedience."*— 
But  most  readily  do  I  admit,  and  most  fervently  do  I  contend 
that  the  miracles  worked  by  Christ,  both  as  miracles  and  as  ful- 
filments of  prophecy,  both  as  signs  and  as  wonders,  made  plain 
discovery,  and  gave  unquestionable  ])roof,  of  his  divine  character 
and  authority ;  that  they  were  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation  true 
and  appropriate  evidences,  that  He  was  indeed  come  who  had 
promised  and  declared  to  their  forefathers.  Behold  your  Godtcill 
come  tcith  vengeancet  even  God  with  a  recompense.  He  mil  conie 
and  save  yoH.\  I  receive  them  as  proofs,  therefore,  of  the  truth 
of  every  word  which  he  taught  who  was  himself  The  Word;  and 
as  sure  evidences  of  the  final  victory  over  death  and  of  the  life  to 
come,  in  that  they  were  manifestations  of  Him,  who  said  :  I  atm 
the  resurrection  a7id  the  life  I 

The  obvious  inference  from  the  passage  in  question,  if  not  its 
express  import,  is  :  Miracula  experimenta  crucis  esse,  quibus  so^ 
lis  proUindum  erat,  homines  no7i,  pecudum  instar,  omnino peri^ 
tnros  esse.  Now  this  doctrine  I  hold  to  be  altogether  alien  from 
the  spirit,  and  without  authority  in  the  letter,  of  Scripture.  I 
can  recall  nothing  in  the  history  of  human  belief  that  should  in 
duce  me,  I  find  nothing  in  my  own  moral  being  that  enables  me. 
to  understand  it.  I  can,  however,  perfectly  well  understand,  the 
readiness  of  those  divines  in  lioc  Paleii  dictum  ore  plena  jurare, 
qui  nihil  idiud  i;*  toto  EvangeUo  invenire  j^sse  projitcniur 

•  J.  Taylor*8  Worthy  Comintinicant. — Eil. 

I  Isaiah  xxxir.  cotnpnred  with  Matt.  x.  84.  nn<1  Luke  xiipill^JSi* 
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The  most  unqualified  admiration  of  this  superlative  passage  I  find 
perfectly  iu  character  for  those,  who  while  Socinianism  and  Ultra* 
Sooiiiianism,  are  spreading  like  the  roots  of  an  elm,  on  and  just 
below  the  surface,  through  the  whole  land,  and  here  and  there 
at  least  Iiave  even  dipped  imder  the  garden-fence  of  the  Church, 
and  blunted  the  edge  of  the  laborer's  spade  in  the  gayest  parterres 
of  our  Baalhamon, — who, — while  heresies,  to  which  the  framers 
and  compilers  of  our  Liturgy,  Homilies,  and  Articles  would  have 
refused  the  very  name  of  Christianity,  meet  their  eyes  on  the  list 
of  religious  denominations  for  every  city  and  large  town  through' 
out  the  kingdom— can  yet  congratulate  themselves  with  Dr.  Pa« 
ley,  in  his  book  on  the  Evidences,*  that  the  rent  has  not  readied 
the  foundation  ; — that  is,  that  the  corruption  of  man's  will ;  that 
the  responsibility  of  man  in  any  sense  iu  which  it  is  not  equally 
predicablo  of  dogs  and  horses  ;  that  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and 
even  his  pre-existenco  ;  that  sin,  and  redemption  through  the 
merits  of  Christ ;  and  grace  ;  and  the  especial  aiils  of  the  Spirit ; 
and  the  eflicacy  of  prayer  ;  and  the  snbsislency  otthe  lluly  Giiost ; 
may  all  be  extruded  without  breach  or  rent  in  the  essentials  of 
Christian  Faith  ; — that  a  man  may  deny  and  renounce  il  cm  all, 
and  remain  a  fundamental  Christian,  notwithstanding  !  But 
there  are  many  who  can  not  keep  up  with  Latitudinarians  of 
such  a  stride  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  majority  of  serious  believers 
are  in  this  predicament.  Tsow  for  all  these  it  would  seem  more 
in  character  to  be  of  Bishop  Taylor's  o])inion,  that  the  belief  in 
question  is  jircsupposed  in  a  convert  to  the  truth  in  l.Mirist— but 
at  all  events  not  to  circulate  in  the  great  whisporinggallery  of 
the  religious  Public  suspicions  and  hard  thoughts  of  those  who, 
like  myself,  are  of  this  opinion  ;  who  do  not  dare  decry  the  reli- 
gious instincts  of  humanity  as  a  baseless  dream  ;  >vho  hold,  that 
to  excavate  the  ground  under  the  faith  of  all  mankind,  is  a  very 
questionable  method  of  building  up  our  faith  as  Christians  ;  who 
fear,  that  instead  of  adding  to,  they  should  detract  from  the 
honor  of  the  Incarnate  Word  by  disparaging  the  light  of  the 
ATord,  that  was  in  the  beginning,  and  which  lighteth  every  man ; 
and  who,  luider  these  convictions,  can  tranquilly  leave  it  to  bo 
disputed,  in  some  new  Dialogues  in  the  shades,  between  the 
fathers  of  the  Unitarian  Church  on  the  one  side,  and  Maimonides, 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  Lcssii\;i  on  the  other,  whether  tliP  fi>» 
♦  Condition,  Past  ir.  cb.  8.— JS^L 
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mou8  passage  in  Palcy  docs  or  docs  not  contain  the  three  dialectio 
asLWB^jjelttioprwcijnit  argume?itum  in  circulo,  and  argumentufm 
contra  rem  aprcmisso  rem  ipsam  htcludenfe. 

Yes  !  ferveutly  do  I  contend,  that  to  satisfy  the  understanding 
tliat  tlicro  is  a  future  state,  M^as  not  the  specific  object  of  the 
Christian  Dispensation  ;  and  that  neither  the  belief  of  a  future 
itate,  nor  the  rationality  of  this  belief,  is  the  exclusive  attribute 
of  the  Christian  religion.  An  essential,  a  fundamental,  article  of 
all  religion  it  is,  and  therefore  of  the  Christian  ;  but  other\%'ise 
than  as  in  connection  A^ith  the  salvation  of  mankind  from  the 
terrors  of  that  state,  among  the  essential  articles  peculiar  to  the 
Gospel  Creed  (those,  for  instance,  by  which  it  is  con/ra-distin- 
guished  from  the  creed  of  a  religious  Jew),  I  do  not  place  it. 
And  before  sentence  is  passed  against  me,  as  heterodox,  on  tliis 
ground,  let  not  my  judges  forget  who  it  was  that  assured  us,  that 
if  a  man  did  not  believe  in  a  state  of  retribution  after  death,  pre- 
viously and  on  other  grounds,  neither  tcould  lie  believe^  though  a 
fnan  should  be  raised  from  tlu  dead. 

Again,  I  am  questioned  as  to  my  proofs  of  a  future  state  by 
men  who  are  so  far,  and  only  so  far,  professed  believers,  that  they 
admit  a  God,  and  the  existence  of  a  law  from  God.  I  give  them  : 
and  the  questioners  turn  from  me  with  a  scoff  or  incredulous 
smile.  Now  should  others  of  a  less  scanty  creed  infer  the  weak- 
ness of  the  reasons  assigned  by  me  from  their  failure  in  convin- 
cing these  men  ;  may  I  not  remind  them,  who  it  was,  to  whom  a 
similar  question  was  proposed  by  men  of  the  same  class  ?  But 
at  all  events  it  will  be  enough  for  my  own  support  to  remember 
it ;  and  to  know  that  Hk  held  such  questioners,  who  could  not 
find  a  sufTicing  proof  of  this  great  allconcerning  verity  in  the 
words.  The  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  end  the  God  of 
Jacob  unworthy  of  any  other  answer — men  not  to  be  satisfied  by 
any  proof — by  any  such  proofs,  at  least,  as  are  compatible  with 
the  ends  and  purposes  of  all  religious  conviction  ; — ^by  any  proo& 
that  would  not  destroy  tlie  faith  they  were  intended  to  confirm, 
and  reverse  the  whole  character  and  quality  of  its  efl!ect8  and  in- 
fluences. But  if,  notwitlistanding  all  here  oflercd  in  defence  of 
my  opinion,  I  must  still  be  adjudged  heterodox  and  in  crmr,— 
what  can  I  say  but  that  9)ialo  cum  Platone  errare,  and  take  ref- 
uge behind  the  ample  shield  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  ? 
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APHORISM  XXIIL 

In  order  to  \i3  own  glory,  and  for  the  manifestation  of  liii 
goodness,  and  that  the  accitlcnts  of  this  world  might  not  over- 
much trouble  those  j;ood  men  who  sudered  evil  things,  God  was 
pleased  to  do  two  great  things.  The  ono  was  :  that  he  sent  his 
Son  into  the  world  to  take  upon  him  our  nature,  that  every  man 
might  submit  to  a  necessity,  from  which  God*s  own  Son  was  not 
exempt,  when  it  behooved  even  Christ  to  sufTer,  and  so  to  enter 
into  glory.  The  other  great  thing  was  :  that  God  did  not  only 
by  revelation  and  the  sermons  of  the  Prophets  to  his  Church,  but 
even  to  all  mankind  com]x;teutly  teach,  and  e/reetively  persuade, 
that  the  soul  of  man  does  not  die ;  that  though  things  were  ill 
here,  yet  to  the  good  who  usually  feel  most  of  the  evils  of  this 
life,  they  should  end  in  honor  and  advantages.  And  therefore 
Cicero  had  reason  on  his  side  to  conclude,  that  there  is  a  time 
and  place  after  this  life,  wherein  the  wicked  shall  be  punished, 
and  the  virtuous  rewarded ;  when  he  considered  that  Orpheus 
and  Socrates,  and  many  others,  just  mcn'and  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, were  either  slain  or  oppressed  to  death  by  evil  men.  Afid 
all  tlicse  received  not  Oic  pro77iise.  But  when  virtue  made  men 
poor,  and  free  speaking  of  brave  truths  made  the  wise  to  lose 
their  liberty  :  when  an  excellent  life  hastened  an  opprobrious 
death,  and  the  obeying  reason  and  our  conscience  lost  us  our 
lives,  or  at  least  all  the  means  and  conditions  of  enjoying  them : 
it  was  but  time  to  look  about  for  another  state  of  things  where 
justice  should  rule,  and  virtue  find  her  own  jwrtion.  And  there- 
fore men  cast  out  every  line,  and  turned  every  stone,  and  tried 
ever)'  argument :  and  sometimes  proved  it  well,  and  when  they 
did  not,  yet  they  believed  strongly  ;  and  they  were  sure  of  the 
thing,  when  they  were  not  sure  of  the  argument.* 

COMMENT. 

A  fact  may  bo  truly  stated,  and  yet  the  causo  or  reason  as- 
Bigned  for  it  mistaken,  or  inadequate,  or  pars  pro  ^o/o,— one  only 
or  few  of  many  that  might  or  should  have  been  adduced.  Tlio 
prccednig  Aphorism  is  an  instance  in  point.  The  pluenomenon 
here  brought  forward  by  the  Bishop,  as  the  ground  and  occasioif 
*  Sormoii  at  the  Funeral  of  Sir  George  Dftl»toD.*-J5'dL  t 
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of  men's  belief  of  a  future  state — namely,  the  frequent,  not  to 
say  ordinary,  disproportion  between  moral  worth  and  worldly 
prosperity — must,  indeed,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  of  the 
civilized  world  have  led  the  observant  and  reflecting  few,  the 
men  of  meditative  habits  and  strong  feeliii^^s  of  natural  equity,  to 
a  nicer  consideration  of  the  current  belief,  whether  instinctive  or 
traditional.     By  forcin<^  the  soul  in  upon  herself,  this  enigma  of 
Saint  and  Sage  from  Job,  David  and  Solomon,  to  Claudian  and 
Boetius, — this  perplexing  disparity  of  success  and  desert,— has,  I 
doubt  not,  with  such  men  been  the  occasion  of  a  steadier  and 
more  distinct  consciousness  of  a  something  in  man  diflerent  in 
kind,  and  which  not  merely  distinguishes  but  contradistinguishes 
him  from  brute  animals — at  the  same  time  that  it  h«as  brought 
into  closer  view  an  enigma  of  yet  harder  solution — ^the  fact,  I 
mean,  of  a  contradiction  in  the  human  being,  of  which  no  traces 
are  observable  elsewhere  in  animated  or  inanimate  nature  : — a 
struggle  of  jarring  impulses  ;  a  mysterious  diversity  between  the 
injunctions  of  the  mind  and  the  elections  of  the  will ;  and  (last 
not  least)  the  utter  incommcnsuratencss  and  the  unsatisfying 
qualities  of  the  things  around  us,  that  yet  are  the  only  objects 
which  our  senses  discover,  or  our  appetites  require  us  to  pursue : 
— hence  for  the  finer  and  more  contemplative  spirits  the  ever- 
strengthening  suspicion,  that  the  two  ])hcfiomcpta  must  in  some 
way  or  other  stand  in  close  connection  with  each  other,  and  that 
the  riddle  of  fortune  and  circumstance  is  but  a  form  or  efllueuce 
of  the  riddle  of  man: — and  hence  again,  the  persuasion,  that  the 
solution  of  both  problems  is  to  be  sought  for — hence  the  presenti- 
ment, that  this  solution  will  be  found — in  the  contra-distinctive 
constituent  of  humanity,  in  the  something  of  human  nature  which 
is  exclusively  human  : — and — as  the  objects  discoverable  by  the 
senses,  as  all  the  bodies  and  substances  that  we  can  touch,  meas- 
ure, and  weigh,  are  either  mere  totals,  the  unity  of  which  results 
from  the  parts,  and  is  of  course  only  apparent ;  or  substances, 
the  unity  of  action  of  which  is  owing  to  the  nature  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  partible  bodies  which  they  actuate  or  set  in  motion 
(steam  for  instance,  in  a  steam-engine  ;) — as  on  the  one  hand  the 
condition  and  known  or  conceivable  properties  of  all  the  objects 
which  perish  and  utterly  cease  to  be,  together  with  all  the  prop* 
ertios  which  we  ourselves  have  in  common  with  these  perishable 
things,  diflcr  in  kind  from  the  acts  and  properties  peculiar  to  oui 
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humanity,  so  that  the  former  can  not  even  bo  conceived,  can  not 
M'ithout  a  contradiction  in  tcnns,  be  predicated,  of  the  proper  and 
immediate  subject  of  the  latter — (for  who  would  not  smile  at  an 
ounce  of  truth,  or  a  square  foot  of  honor  ?) — and  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  whatever  thin<rs  in  visible  nature  have  the  character  of 
permanence,  and  endure  amid  continual  flux  unchanged  like  a 
rainbow  in  a  fast-liying  shower  (lor  example,  beauty,  order,  har- 
mony, finality,  law),  are  all  akin  to  tl)o»  ^x^c/z/ta  of  humanity,  are 
all  coffge?tera  o{  mind  and  will,  without  which  indeed  they  would 
not  only  exist  in  vaiii,  as  pictures  for  moles,  but  actually  not 
uxist  at  all ; — hence,  finally,  the  conclusion  that  the  soul  of  man, 
as  the  subject  of  mind  and  will,  must  likewise  jiossess  a  principle 
of  permanence,  and  be  destined  to  endure.  And  were  these 
grounds  lip:litcr  than  they  are,  yet  as  a  small  weight  will  make 
a  scale  descend,  where  there  is  nothing  in  the  opposite  scale,  or 
painted  weights,  which  have  only  an  illusive  reliefer  prominence; 
80  in  the  scale  of  innnortality  slight  reasons  are  in  eflect  weighty, 
and  suflicient  to  determine  the  judgment,  there  being  no  counter- 
weight, no  reasons  against  them,  and  no  facts  in  proof  of  the  con- 
trary, that  would  not  prove  equally  well  the  cessation  of  the  eye 
on  the  removal  or  diffraction  of  the  eye-glass,  and  the  dissolution 
or  incapacity  of  tlic  musician  on  the  fracture  of  his  instrument  or 
its  strings. 

But  though  I  agree  with  Taylor  so  far,  as  not  to  doubt  that  the 
misallotment  of  worldly  goods  and  fortunes  was  one  principal  oc- 
casion, exciting  wcll-disiK)sed  and  spiritually  awakened  natures 
by  reflections  and  reasonings,  such  as  I  have  here  supposed,  to 
mature  the  ])resentimeut  of  immortality  into  full  consciou.sness, 
into  a  principle  of  action  and  a  well-spring  of  strength  and  conso- 
lation ;  I  can  not  concede  to  this  circumstance  any  thing  like  the 
importance  and  extent  of  efllcacy  which  he  in  this  passage  attrib- 
utes  to  it.  I  am  persuaded,  that  as  the  belief  of  all  mankind,  of 
all*"  tribes,  and  nations,  and  languages,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 

*  I  tay  all :  tor  the  accounts  of  one  or  two  travelling  French  philoso* 
pherA,  professed  atheists  and  partitiuis  of  infidelity,  respecting  one  or  two 
African  hordes,  Caffres,  and  poor  outhiwcd  Dosehnicn,  hunted  out  of  their 
humanity,  ought  not  to  be  rej^arded  as  exceptions.  And  as  to  Hcarne's  a»- 
•ertion  respecting  the  non-existenoc  and  rejection  of  the  belief  among  the 
Copper-Indians,  it  is  not  only  hazarded  on  very  weak  and  insufficient 
grounds,  but  he  himself,  in  nnr'ther  part  of  his  work,  unec»nsciously  supplie* 
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■tates  of  social  union,  it  must  be  referred  to  far  deeper  grounds, 
common  to  man  as  man ;  and  that  its  fibres  are  to  be  traced  to 
the  tap-root  of  humanity.  I  have  long  entertained,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  avow,  the  conviction  that  tlie  argument  from  univer- 
sality of  belief  urged  by  Barrow  and  others  in  proof  of  the  first 
article  of  the  Creed,  is  neither  in  point  of  fact — for  two  very  dit 
ferent  objects  maybe  intended,  and  two  or  more  diverse  and  even 
contradictory  conceptions  may  be  expressed,  by  the  same  name— 
nor  in  legitimacy  of  conclusion  as  strong  and  unexceptionable,  as 
the  argument  from  the  same  ground  for  the  continuance  of  our 
personal  being  after  death.  The  bull-calf  butts  with  smooth  and 
unarmed  brow.  Throughout  animated  nature,  of  each  charac- 
teristic organ  and  faculty  there  exists  a  pre-assurance,  an  instinc- 
tive aud  practical  anticipation  ;  and  no  pre-as.surance  common  to 
a  whole  species  does  in  any  instance  prove  delusive.*  All  other 
prophecies  of  nature  have  their  exact  fulfilment — in  every  other 
ingrafted  trord  of  promise,  Nature  is  ibund  true  to  lier  word ; 
and  is  it  in  her  noblest  creature  that  i<he  tells  her  first  lie  ?-*(Tho 
Reader  will,  of  course,  understand,  that  I  am  here  speaking  in 
the  assumed  character  of  a  mere  naturalist,  to  whom  no  light  of 
revelation  had  been  vouchsafed  ;  one,  who 


•  with  geutlo  heart 


ILicl  ^vor81lip'd  Xutiirc  in  the  hill  and  volley, 
Not  knowing  what  he  loved,  but  loved  it  alL) 

Whether,  however,  the  introductorj'  part  of  the  Bishop's  argu- 
ment is  to  be  received  with  more  or  less  qualiflcation,  tho  fact 
itself,  as  stated  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  Aphorism,  re- 
mains unafiected,  and  is  beyond  exception  true. 

data^  from  whence  the  <N>ntrary  niay  safely  be  eoneluded  Ilearue,  perhaps, 
put  down  his  friend  Mutannubbi's  I'ort-philosophy  for  the  opinion  of  his 
tribe  and  from  liia  high  appreciation  of  the  moral  character  of  this  mur- 
derous gy mnosopliist,  it  might,  I  fear,  be  inferred,  tliat  Hcarno  himself  was 
Dot  tho  very  person  one  would,  of  all  others,  have  chosen  for  tho  purposo 
of  instituting  Ibo  inquiry. 

*  See  Ii:iron  Field's  Letters  from  Xew  South  Wales.  Tho  poor  natives^ 
the  lowest  in  the  scide  of  humanity,  evince  no  symptom  of  any  religion,  or 
the  belief  of  any  superior  power  us  the  maker  of  tho  world ;  but  yet  hars 
no  doubt  that  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  survive  in  tho  form  of  porpoises, 
and  mindful  of  their  descendants,  w*ith  imperishable  afTcction,  drivs  ths 
whales  ashore  for  them  to  fcust  on. 
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If  ether  argument  and  yet  liighcr  authority  were  required,  1 
might  refer  to  St.  PauFs  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  to  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  which  whether  written  by  Paul,  or,  as  Luther 
conjectured,  by  Apollos,  is  out  of  all  doubt  the  work  of  an  Apos- 
tolic man  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  composed  while  the 
Temple  and  the  glories  of  the  Temple  worship  were  yet  in  ex- 
istence. Several  of  the  Jewish  and  still  Judaizing  converts  had 
begun  to  vacillate  in  their  faith,  and  to  stu7)ible  at  the  stufnb^ 
liftg'Stone  of  the  contrast  between  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the 
old  Law,  and  the  simplicity  and  humility  of  the  Christian 
Church.  To  break  this  sensual  cliann,  to  unfascinate  these  be- 
dazzled brethren,  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  institutes  a  compar 
ison  between  the  two  religions,  and  demonstrates  the  snperior 
spiritual  grandeur,  the  greater  intrinsic  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
religion  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Rome  where  the  Jews 
iormod  a  numerous,  ]H)werlul,  and  privileged  cluss(niany  of  them, 
too,  by  their  pronelytiug  zeal  and  iVerpieut  disputations  with  the 
prientrt  aufi  philnsoplirrM  triiiniMl  and  exereined  ]M)leini('H),  the  ro« 
eenlly-ltiuiidtni  ChriKtian  (*liurch  was,  it  ajipears,  in  greater  dan- 
ger from  the  reasonings  of  the  Jewish  doctors  and  even  of  its  own 
Judaizing  members,  respecting  the  use  of  the  new  revelation. 
Thus  the  object  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  to  jirove  the 
suiMjriority  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  object  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  ]tomans  to  prove  its  necessity.  Now  there  was  one  argu- 
ment extremely  well  calculated  to  stagger  a  faith  newly  trans^ 
planted  and  still  loose  at  its  roots,  ami  which  if  allowed,  seemed 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  an  especial 
and  inunediate  revelation  from  God— on  the  high  grounds,  at 
]ea.st,  on  which  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  placed  it,  and  with 
the  exclusive  rights  and  su{)erseding  character,  which  he  claimed 
for  it.  •*  You  admit'*  (said  they)  "  the  divine  origin  and  author- 
ity of  the  Law  given  to  Moses,  proclaimed  with  thunders  and 
lightnings  and  the  voice  of  the  Most  High  heard  by  all  the  peo- 
ple from  Mount  Sinai,  and  introduced,  enforced,  and  perpetuated 
by  a  scries  of  the  most  stupendous  miracles.  Our  religion,  then, 
was  given  by  Goil  :  and  can  God  give  a  perishable  imperfect 
religion  ?  If  not  perishable,  how  can  it  have  a  successor  ?  \l 
periect,  how  can  it  need  to  be  superseded  ?  The  entire  argument 
is  indeed  comprised  in  the  latter  attribute  of  our  law.  Wo  know, 
from  an  authority  which  you  yourselves  acknowledge  for  divinei 
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that  our  religion  is  perfect.  He  is  the  rock,  and  his  work  is  per* 
feet.  {DeiiL  xxxii.  4.)  If  Ihen  the  religion  revealed  by  God 
himself  to  our  forefathers  is  perfect,  what  need  have  we  of 
another  ?'* — Tins  objection,  both  from  its  importance  and  from  its 
extreme  plausibility,  for  the  persons  at  least  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, required  an  answer  in  both  Epistles.  And  accordingly 
the  answer  is  included  in  the  one  (that  to  the  Hebrews)  and  it  is 
the  especial  j>ur[K)?e  and  main  subject  of  the  other.  And  how 
docs  the  Apostle  answer  it  ?  Suppose — and  the  thing  is  not  im- 
possible*— a  man  of  sense,  who  hail  studied  the  evidences  of 
Priestley  and  Paloy  with  Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  but  who 
should  be  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  that 
I  put  this  question  to  him  : — **  What  do  you  think,  will  St.  Paul's 
answer  be  ?"  "  Nothing,"  he  would  reply,  "  can  be  more  ob- 
vious. It  is  in  vain,  the  Apostle  will  urge,  that  you  bring  your 
notions  of  probability  and  inferences  from  the  arbitrary  interpre- 
tation of  a  Monl  in  an  absolute  rather  than  a  relativo  Hvim\  to 
inviili<la1e  a  known  iiict.  It  is  a  iiiet,  that  your  religion  in  (iu 
your  sense  of  the  M'ord)  not  ]  i*rl(M*t :  Ibr  it  is  defieient  in  one  of 
the  two  essential  constituents  of  all  true  religion,  the  belief  of  a 
future  state  on  solid  and  suflieient  grounds.  Had  tho  doctrine 
indeed  been  revealed,  the  stupendous  miracles,  which  you  most 
truly  aflirm  to  have  accompanied  and  attested  the  first  promul- 
gation of  your  religion,  would  have  supplied  tho  requisite  proof. 
But  tho  doctrine  was  not  revealed  ;  and  your  belief  of  a  future 
state  rests  u]K)u  no  solid  grounds.  You  believe  it  (as  far  as  you 
believe  it,  and  as  many  of  you  as  profess  this  belief)  without  rev-- 
elation,  and  without  the  only  proper  and  suflieient  evidence  of 

•  The  cnae  liore  8iip|)oscd  nctiinlly  occurred  in  my  own  experience  in  the 
person  of  a  S|mnii*1i  refugee,  of  English  pnrenta,  but  from  jiis  tenth  year 
rcHident  iu  S|)ain,  find  bred  in  a  family  of  weiiltliy,  but  ignorant  and  big- 
oted, ]U>miui  Catholic;*,  hi  mature  manhood  lie  returned  to  England,  dis- 
gusted with  the  c<»niluct  of  the  priests  nnd  monks,  which  had  indeed  f(»r 
8(»mc  years  prcHhieed  on  Win  mind  its  so  ctunmon  effect  among  the  licttor- 
informed  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe — a  tendency  to  Deism.  The  re- 
sults, however,  of  the  infidel  system  in  France,  with  his  op|M»rtuuities  of 
observing  the  efTeets  of  irrvligton  on  the  French  oflieers  in  Spain,  on  thcoo« 
bond ,  and  the  undeniable  moral  and  iutelleetual  superiority  of  Protestant 
Britain  on  the  other,  liad  not  been  lost  on  him :  and  here  he  began  to  think 
for  himself  and  resolved  to  study  the  subject.  He  hod  gone  through  Bisliop 
Warburton*s  Divine  Legation,  and  Paley's  Evidences ;  but  had  never  read 
the  Gospels  consecutively,  and  the  Epistles  not  at  alL         Oooalp 
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its  truth.  Your  religion,  therefore,  though  of  divine  origin,  is  (it 
taken  in  disjunction  from  tlie  new  rcvehition,  which  I  am  com* 
missioned  to  proclaim)  but  a  religio  dimidiata  ;  and  tlie  main 
purpose,  the  proper  character,  and  the  paramowit  object  of 
Christ^s  mission  and  miracles,  is  to  supply  the  missing  half  by  a 
clear  discovery  of  a  future  state;  and  (sincj  "  he  alone  discovers 
who  proves")  by  proving  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  now  for  the 
first  time  declared  with  the  requisite  authority,  by  tJic  requisite, 
appropriate,  and  alone  satisfactory  evidences.** 

But  is  this  the  Apostle's  answer  to  the  Jewisli  oppugners,  and 
the  Judai'/ing  false  brethren  of  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  It  is  not 
the  answer,  it  docs  not  resemble  the  answer,  returned  by  the 
Apostle.  It  is  neither  parallel  nor  corradial  with  the  lino  of 
argument  in  cither  of  the  two  Epistles,  or  with  any  one  lino  ; 
but  it  is  a  chord  that  traverses  tliem  all,  and  only  touches  where 
it  cuts  across.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  directly  con- 
trary position  is  repeatedly  asserted :  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  it  is  everywhere  siipposed.  The  death  to  which  the 
Law  sentenced  all  sinners  (and  which  even  the  Gentiles  without 
the  revealed  law  liad  announced  to  them  by  their  consciences, 
the  jiuh^mcnt  of  God  having;  been  vindc  known  even  to  them) 
must  be  the  same  death,  from  which  they  M'cre  saved  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  or  the  Apostle's  reasoning  would  bo 
senseless,  his  a?itithcsis  a  mere  equivoque,  a  j)lay  on  a  word, 
quod  idem  sonat,  aliud  vult,  Christ  redeemed  mankind  from 
the  curse  of  the  law  ;  and  we  all  know,  that  it  was  not  from 
temporal  death,  or  the  penalties  and  afllictions  of  the  present 
life,  that  believers  had  been  redeemed.  The  Law  of  which  the 
inspired  sage  of  Tarsus  is  speaking,  from  which  no  man  can 
plead  excuse ;  the  Law,  miraculously  delivered  in  thunders  from 
Mount  Sinai,  which  was  inscribed  on  tables  of  stone  for  the 
Jews,  and  written  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  {Rom.  ii.  \S)  the 
.law  litjly  and  spirit nuI/  "What  was  the  great  point,  of  which 
this  law,  in  its  own  name  ollered  no  solution  ;  the  mystery  which 
it  left  behind  the  veil,  or  in  the  cloudy  tabernacle  of  types  and 
figurative  sacrifices  ?  "Whether  there  was  a  judgment  to  come, 
and  souls  to  sulier  the  drea<l  sentence  ?  Or  was  it  not  far  rather 
—what  are  the  means  of  escape ;  where  may  grace  bo  found 
and  redemption  ?  St.  Paul  says,  the  latter.  The  law  brings 
condemnation  :  but  the  conscience-sentenced  transgressor*s  ques- 
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lion,  "  What  shall ,  I  do  to  bo  saved  ?  Who  will  intercede  for 
me  V  it  dismisses  as  beyond  its  jurisdiciion  and  takes  no  co«^i- 
zance  thereof,  save  in  prophetic  mnrmurs  or  mute  out-shadow- 
ings  of  mystic  ordinances  and  sacrificial  types.  Not  therefore, 
that  tlicrc  is  a  life  to  come,  and  a  future  state  ;  but  what  each 
individual  soul  may  hope  for  itself  therein  :  and  on  what  grounds  : 
and  that  this  state  has  been  rendered  an  object  of  aspiration  and 
fervent  desire,  and  a  source  of  thank sf^iving  and  exceeding  great 
joy ;  and  by  whom,  and  through  whom,  and  for  whom,  and  by 
what  means,  and  under  what  conditions — these  are  the  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Theso 
are  the  revealed  lights  and  obtained  privileges  of  the  Christian 
Dispensation.  Not  alone  the  knowledge  of  the  boon,  but  the 
precious  inestimable  boon  itself,  is  the  grace  and  truth  tluit  ca^ne 
by  Jesus  Christ,  I  believe  Moses,  I  believe  Paul ;  but  I  beUeve 
in  Christ. 

APHORISM  XXIV. 

ON   BAPTISM. 

LeighUio. 

In  those  days  came  John  tlic  Baptist,  preaching. — It  will 
suiEco  for  our  present  purpose,  if  by  these*  words  wo  direct  the 
attention  to  the  origin,  or  at  least  first  Scriptural  record,  of  Bap- 
tism, and  to  tlie  combinement  of  preaching  therewith ;  their 
aspect  each  to  the  other,  and  their  concurrence  to  one  excellent 
end  ;  the  word  unfolding  the  sacrament,  and  the  sacrament  seal- 
ing the  word ;  the  word  as  a  light,  informing  and  clearing  the  " 
sense  of  the  seal ;  and  this  again  as  a  seal,  confinning  and  rati* 
fying  the  tnith  of  the  word  ;  as  you  see  some  significant  seals, 
or  engraven  signets,  have  a  word  about  them  expressing  their 
!ienHe. 

But  truly  the  word  is  a  light,  and  the  sacraments  have  in  them 
of  the  same  light  ilhnninating  them.     This  sacrament  of  Bap- 

*  I)y  ccrtaiu  lUblicul  ]»tiilolugiHt8  of  tlio  Tout(»nio  scluiol  (men  ditftio 
gulflhod  by  learning,  btit  still  more  charuetcriBtlealiy  by  Imnliliood  in  coii 
jecture,  nnd  who  euf ipo8o  the  Gospels  to  have  undergone  several  suceessive 
revinions  and  enlarg<>nioiitt  by,  or  under  the  authority  of,  the  sacred  bi»* 
toriauH)  these  wonls  arc  e<»iitcnde(l  to  have  been,  in  the  first  delivery,  the 
common  eommon<'fini'nt  of  all  the  G<»M|)els  Kartl  mipKa  (that  id,  nccordinjif  to 
the  flesh),  hi  clUtiiiHliMi  fvnui  St.  Juhn's  o*  the  Gospel  Karti  :rvrvfia  (that  u. 
■ceording  to  tlie  Spirit). 
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(ism,  tho  ancients  do  particularly  oxprcHS  by  li;^ht.  Yot  nre  thoy 
boili  uoilun^  but  durkneHH  to  uh,  till  the  Hume  light  Hhiuo  in  our 
hearts  ;  for  till  then  wo  are  nothing  but  darkness  ourselves,  and 
therefore  tlio  most  luminous  things  are  so  to  us.  Noonday  is  ail 
midnight  to  a  blind  man.  And  wo  see  these  ordinances,  the 
word  and  tho  sacrament,  without  profit  or  comfort  lor  the  most 
part,  because  we  have  not  that  divine  light  within  us.  And  wo 
Jiave  it  not,  because  we  ask  it  not. 

COMMKNF,  OR  AN  AID  TO  UKFLKCTION  IN  THE  FORMING  OF  A  SOUNll 
JIJIKJMENT  RliSrKCTINO  THE  TURrORT  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  BAP- 
TISMAL BITE,  AND  A  JUST  APPRECIATION  OF  ITS  VALUE  AND  iM- 
PORTANCE. 

A  born  and  bred  Baptist,  and  paternally  descended  from  the 
old  orthodox  Non-conformists,  and  both  in  his  own  and  his  father's 
riglit  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  had  married  a  member  of  the 
National  Church.  In  consequence  of  an  anxious  wish  expressed 
by  his  lady  for  the  baptism  of  their  first  child,  he  solicited  mo 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  my  views  respecting  this  controvori'y ; 
though  principally  as  to  tho  degree  of  importance  which  I  at- 
tached to  it.  For  as  to  tho  point  itself,  his  natural  prepossession 
in  favor  of  the  persuasion  in  which  he  was  born  had  been  con- 
firmed by  a  conscientious  examination  of  the  arguments  on  both 
sides.  As  the  comment  on  the  preceding  Aphorism,  or  rather  as 
an  expansion  of  its  subject-matter,  I  will  give  the  substance  of 
the  conversation  :  and  amply  shall  I  have  been  remunerated, 
should  it  be  read  with  the  interest  and  satisfaction  with  which 
it  was  heanl.  More  particularly,  should  any  of  my  Readers  find 
themselves  under  the  same  or  similar  circumstances. 

Our  discussion  is  reiwlered  shorter  and  more  ea.sy  by  our  per- 
fect agreement  in  certain  preliminary  points.  "We  both  disclaim 
alike  every  attempt  to  explain  any  thhig  into  Scripture,  and  every 
attempt  to  explain  any  thing  out  of  Scripture.  Or  if  we  regard 
either  with  a  livelier  aversion  it  is  the  latter,  as  being  the  more 
fashionable  and  prevalent.  I  mean  the  practice  of  both  high  and 
low  Grotian  divines  to  explain  away  positive  assertions  of  Scrip, 
turo  on  the  pretext,  that  the  literal  sense  is  not  agreeable  ta 
reason,  that  is,  their  particular  reason.  And  inasmuch  as  (in  tlw 
only  right  sense  of  the  word)  there  is  no  such  thing  as  u  partio 
lalar  reason,  they  must,  and  in  fact  they  do,  mean  tlia^  the  literal 
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sense  is  not  accordant  to  thoir  understanding,  that  is,  to  the  nO' 
tions  which  their  undcrstandinpfs  have  been  taught  and  accus- 
tomed to  fonn  in  their  school  of  philosophy.  Thus  a  PlatopM 
who  should  become  a  Christian  would  at  once,  even  in  texts  sus- 
ceptible of  a  dilFcrent  interpretation,  recognize,  because  he  would 
expect  to  find,  several  doctrines  which  the  disciple  of  the  Epicu- 
rean  or  mechanic  school  will  not  receive  on  the  most  positive 
declarations  of  the  divine  word.  And  as  we  agree  in  the  opinion 
that  the  Minimi-ftdian  party  err  grievously  in  the  latter  point, 
M  I  must  concede  to  you,  that  too  many  Piedo-baplists  (assertora 
of  Infant  Baptism)  have  erred,  though  less  grossly,  in  the  former. 
I  have,  I  confess,  no  eye  for  these  smoke-like  M'reaths  of  inference, 
this  evcr-wid(Miing  spiral  ergo  from  the  narrow  aperture  of  per- 
haps a  single  text ;  or  rather  an  interpretation  forced  into  it  by 
construing  an  idiomatic  phrase  in  an  artless  narrative  with  the 
same  absoluteness  as  if  it  had  formed  part  of  a  mathematical 
problem.  I  start  back  from  these  inverted  pyramids,  where  the 
apex  is  the  base.  If  I  should  inform  any  one  that  I  had  called 
at  a  friend's  house,  but  had  found  nobody  at  home,  the  family 
having  all  gone  to  the  play ;  and  if  he  on  the  strength  of  this 
mformation  should  take  occasion  to  asperse  my  friend's  wife  for 
unniotherly  conduct  in  taking  an  infant  six  months  old  to  a 
crowded  theatre  ;  would  you  allow  him  to  press  on  the  M'ords 
"nobody"  and  "all  the  family,"  in  justification  of  the  slander? 
Would  you  not  tell  him,  that  the  words  were  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  purpose  of  the  speaker,  and  their 
ordinary  acceptation ;  and  that  he  must  or  might  Iiave  known, 
that  infants  of  that  age  would  not  be  admitted  into  the  theatre? 
Exactly  so,  with  regard  to  the  words,  he  and  idl  his  lionschold. 
Had  Baptism  of  infants  at  that  early  period  of  the  GosikjI  been  a 
known  practice,  or  had  this  been  previously  demonstrated, — then 
indeed  the  argument,  that  in  all  probability  there  were  infants  or 
young  children  in  so  large  a  family,  would  bo  no  otherwise  ob- 
jectionable than  as  being  superfluous,  and  a  sort  of  anticlimax  in 
logic.  But  if  the  words  are  cited  as  the  proof,  it  would  be  a  clear 
jH'fitio  2>rincijnit  though  there  had  been  nothing  else  against  it. 
But  when  we  turn  back  to  the  ScTiptures  preceding  the  narrative, 
and  find  repentance  and  belief  demanded  as  the  terms  and  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  Baptism — then  the  case  above  imagined 
applies  in  its  full  force.      Equally  vain  is  the  pretended  anal 
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ogy  from  Circumcision,  which  was  no  Sacrament  at  all;  bat 
the  means   and  mark  of  national  distinction.     In  the  first  in- 
stance it  was,  doubtless,  a  privilege  or  mark  of  superior  rank  con- 
ferred on  the  descendants  of  Abraham.     In  the  Patriarchal  times 
this  rite  was  confined  (the  first  governments  being  theocracies)  to 
the  priesthood,  who  were  set  apart  to  that  office  from  their  birth. 
At  a  later  period  this  token  of  the  premier  class  was  extended  to 
kings.     And  thus,  Mhen  it  was  re-ordained  by  Moses  for   the 
whole  Jewish  nation,  it  was  at  tlie  time  said — Ye  are  all  priests 
and  kings  ;  ye  are  a  consecrated  people.     In  addition  to  this,  or 
rather  in  aid  of  this,  Circumcision  was  intended  to  distinguish  the 
Jews   by  some   indelible   sign  ;   and   it   was  no  less  necessary 
that  Jewish  children  should  be  recognizable  as  Jews  than  Jewish 
adults — not  to  mention  the  greater  safety  of  the  rile  in  infancy. 
Nor  was  it  evel*  pretended  that  any  grace  was  conferred  M'ith  it, 
or  that  the  rite  was  significant  of  any  inward  or  spiritual  opera- 
tion.    In  short,  an  unprejudiced  and  competent  reader  need  only 
peruse  the  first  thirty-three  paragraphs  of  the  eighteenth  section 
of  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying  ;  and  then  compare  with  these 
the  remainder  of  the  section  added  by  him  after  the  Restoration  : 
those,  namely,  in  which  he  attempts  to  overthrow  his  own  argu- 
ments.   I  had  almost  said,  afiects :  for  such  is  the  feebleness,  and 
so  palpable  the  sophistry,  of  his  answers,  that  I  find  it  difiicult  to 
imagine  that  Taylor  himself  could  have  been  satisfied  with  them. 
The  only  plausible  arguments  apply  with  equal  ibree  to  Baptist 
and  Pfiudo-baptist ;  and  would  prove,  if  they  proved  any  thing, 
that  both  were  wrong,  and  the  Quakers  only  in  the  right. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious,  that  nothing  conclusive 
can  be  drawn  from  tlio  silence  of  the  New  Testament  respecting 
a  practice,  which,  if  we  suppose  it  already  in  use,  must  yet,  from 
the  character  of  the  first  converts,  have  been  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence  ;  and  whicli,  from  the  predominant  and  more 
concerning  objects  and  functions  of  the  AiK)stolic  writers  (1  Cor, 
i.  17),  was  not  likely  to  have  been  mentioned  otherwise  than  in 
cideiitally,  and  very  probably  therefore  might  not  have  occurred 
to  them  to  mention  at  all.  But,  secondly,  admitting  that  the 
practice  was  introduced  at  a  later  period  than  that  in  which  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  were  composed  :  I  should 
yet  be  fully  satisfied,  that  tlie  Church  exercised  herein  a  sound* 

*  lljut  every  the  least  permissible  form  uad  ordinance,  which  nt  differcut 
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discretion.     On  either  supposition,  therefore,  it  is  never  without 
regret  that  I  see  a  divine  of  our  Church  attempting  to  erect  forts 
on  a  position  so  evidently  commanded  by  the  stronghold  of  his 
antagonists.     I  dread  the  use  which  the  SSocinians  may  make  of 
their  example,  and  the  Papists  of  their  failure.    Let  me  not,  Iiow- 
cver,  deceive  you.     (The  Reader  understands,  that  I  suppose  my 
self  conversing  with  a  Baptist.)     I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  di- 
vines on  your  side  are  charg(.»able  with  a  far  more  grievous  mis- 
take, that  of  giving  a  carnal  and  Judaiziiig  interpretation  to  the 
various  Gospel  texts  in  which  the  terms,  baptism  and  baptize, 
occur,  contrary  to  the  express  and  earnest  admonitions  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.     And  this  I  say  without  in  the  least  retracting  my 
former  concession,  that  the  texts  appealed  to,  as  commanding  or 
authorizing  Infant  Baptism,  are  all  M'ithout  excejition  made  to 
bear  a  sense  neither  contained  nor  deducible  ;  and  likewise  that 
(historically  considered)  there  exists  no  suilicicnt  positive  evidence 
that  the  Bapti:<m  of  infants  was  instituted  by  the  Apostles  in  the 
practice  of  the  Apostolic  age.* 

times  it  niijL^ht  be  expodiotit  for  the  Church  to  enact,  ore  pre-cnacted  ia  th« 
New  Testnmeiit ;  nnd  that  whatever  is  not  to  be  found  there,  ought  to  be 
allowed  nowhere — this  has  been  asserted.  But  that  it  has  been  proved,  or 
even  rendered  plausible ;  or  that  the  tenet  is  not  to  be  placed  among  the  re- 
vuUionary  results  of  the  Scripture-slighting  will-worship  of  the  Romii^h 
Church ;  it  will  l>c  more  sincere  to  say  I  disbelieve,  than  that  I  doubt.  It 
was  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  reference  to  tho  extravagances  built  on  this 
tenet,  tliat  the  great  Selden  ventured  to  declare  that  the  words,  ScrutamtHi 
Srripturas,  Imd  set  the  world  in  an  uproar. 

Extremes  appear  to  generate  each  other ;  but  if  wo  look  steadily,  ther*) 
will  most  often  be  found  some  common  error,  that  produces  both  as  its  posi- 
tive and  negative  polos,  llius  superstitions  go  by  pairs,  like  the  two  llun- 
garian  sisters,  always  quarrelling  and  inveterately  averse,  but  yet  joineil  at 
the  trunk. 

•  More  than  this  I  do  not  consiihT  as  necessary  for  the  argument.  And 
IS  to  Rubinson*s  assertion  in  his  History  of  Baptism,  that  Infant  Baptism 
did  not  commence  till  the  time  of  Cyprian,  who,  condemning  it  as  a  general 
practice,  allowed  it  in  particular  cases  by  a  dispensation  of  charity :  and 
that  it  did  not  actually  become  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  Church,  till  Augus- 
tine, in  the  fever  of  his  Anti-Pelagian  dispute  had  introduced  the  Calvio- 
istic  interpretation  of  Original  Sin,  and  the  dire  state  of  infants  dying  ud* 
baptized — I  am  so  far  from  acceding  to  them,  tliat  I  reject  the  whole  state* 
mcnt  as  rash,  and  not  only  unwarranted  by  the  authorities  he  cites,  but  ud« 
answerably  confuted  by  Baxter,  Wall,  and  many  other  learned  Psedo-bap* 
tists  before  and  since  the  publication  of  his  work.    I  ooofine  myf  elf  to  tlia 
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Lastly,  we  both  coincide  in  the  full  conviction,  that  it  isneithef 
the  outward  ceremony  of  Baptism,  under  any  form  or  circum- 
stance*?, nor  any  other  ceremony,  but  such  a  faith  in  Christ  as 
tends  to  produce  a  conformity  to  Ins  holy  doctrines  and  example 
in  heart  and  life,  and  which  faith  is  itself  a  declared  mean  and 
condition  of  our  partakinjr  of  his  spiritual  body,  and  of  being 
clofhcd  zfprm  with  liis  ri^^htcousness, — ^tliat  properly  makes  us 
Chri:stians,  and  can  alone  be  enjoined  as  an  article  of  faith  neer*. 
&ary  to  salvation,  so  that  the  denial  thereof  may  be  denounced  as 
a  damnable  heresy.  In  the  strictest  sense  of  essential,  this  alone 
is  the  essential  in  Christianity,  that  the  same  spirit  should  be 
growing  in  us  which  Avas  in  the  fulness  of  all  perfection  in  Christ 
Jesus  Whatever  else  is  named  essential,  is  such  becauFo,  and 
only  as  fur  as,  it  is  instrumental  to  this,  or  evidently  ini])lied 
herein.  If  the  Baptists  hold  the  visible  right  to  be  indispensable 
to  salvation,  with  what  terror  must  they  not  regard  every  disease 
that  befalls  their  cliildren  between  youth  and  infancy  I  But  if 
they  are  saved  by  the  faith  of  the  parent,  then  the  outward  rite 
is  not  essential  to  salvation,  otherwise  than  as  the  omission  should 
arise  from  a  spirit  of  disobedience :  and  in  this  case  it  is  the 
cause  not  the  eflect,  the  wilful  and  unbaptized  heart,  not  the 
unbaptizing  hand,  that  perils  it.  And  surely  it  looks  very  like 
an  inconsistency  to  admit  the  vicarious  faith  of  the  parents,  and 
the  therein  implied  promise,  that  the  child  shall  be  Christianly 
bred  up,  and  as  much  as  in  them  lies  prepared  for  the  commu- 
nion of  saints — to  admit  this,  as  safe  and  sufficient  in  their  own 
instance,  and  yet  to  denounce  the  same  belief  and  practice  as 
hazardous  and  unavailing  in  the  Church — ^the  same,  I  say,  essen- 
tially, and  only  dilicring  from  their  own  by  the  presence  of  two 
or  three  Christian  friends  as  additional  securities,  and  by  the 
promise  being  expressed  I 

But  you,  my  filial  friend  !  have  studied  Christ  under  a  Ijetter 
teacher — the  spirit  of  adoption,  even  the  spirit  that  was  in  Paul, 
and  which  still  speaks  to  us  out  of  his  writings.  You  remember 
and  admire  the  saying  of  an  old  divine,  that  a  ceremony  duly 
instituted  is  a  chain  of  gold  around  the  neck  of  faith ;  but  if  in 
the  wish  to  make  it  co-essential  and  consubstantial,  you  draw  it 
closer  and  closer,  it  may  strangle  the  iaith  it  was  meant  to  deck 

ftssertion^uot  that  Infout  Baptiain  was  uot — but  thnt  there  ^xist  no  tulEr 
tiieot  prooiii  tbat  it  was — ^the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  age. 
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and  designate.  You  are  not  so  unretentive  a  scholar  as  to  liava 
forgotten  the  ^xz/ms  et  auro  of  your  Virgil :  or  if  you  were,  you 
are  not  so  inconsistent  a  rcasoncr  as  to  translate  the  Hebraism, 
spirit  and  fire,  in  one  place  by  spiritual  fire,  and  yet  refuse  to 
translate  water  and  spirit  by  spiritual  water  in  another  place ;  or 
if,  as  I  myself  think,  the  different  position  marks  a  diderent  sense, 
yet  that  the  former  must  be  rjusdcm  f^eneris  with  the  latter— 
the  water  of  repentance,  reformation  in  conduct ;  and  the  spirit 
that  which  purifies  the  inmost  principle  of  action,  as  fire  purges 
the  metal  substantially,  and  not  cleansing  the  surface  only. 

But  in  tliis  instance,  it  will  be  said,  the  ceremony,  the  outward 
and  visible  sign,  is  a  Scripture  ordinance.  I  will  not  reply  that 
the  lloniish  priest  says  the  same  of  the  anointing  of  the  sick  M'ith 
oil  und  the  imposition  of  hands.  No,  my  answer  is  :  that  this  is 
a  very  suiiicient  reason  ihr  the  continued  observance  of  a  cere- 
monial rite  so  derived  and  sanctioned,  even  though  its  own 
beauty,  simplicity,  and  natural  significancy  had  pleaded  less 
strongly  in  its  behalf  But  it  is  no  reas^m  why  the  Church  should 
forget  that  the  ])erpetuation  of  a  thing  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  and  that  a  ceremony  to  1h5  perpetuated  is  to  be  per- 
petuated as  a  ceremony.  It  is  no  reason  why,  knowing  and  ex- 
periencing even  in  the  majority  of  her  own  members  the  prone- 
ncss  of  the  human  mind  to  superstition,*  tho  Church  might  not 
rightfully  and  piously  adopt  the  measures  best  calculated  to 
check  this  tendency,  and  to  correct  the  abuse  to  M'hich  it  had  led 
in  any  particular  rite.  But  of  superstitious  notions  respecting  the 
Baptismal  ceremony,  and  of  abuse  resulting,  the  instances  M'ere 
flagrant  and  notorious.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  frequent  de- 
ferring of  the  Baptismal  rite  to  a  late  period  of  life,  and  even  to 
the  deathbed,  in  the  belief  that  tho  mystic  water  would  cleanse 
the  bnpti/.cd  person  from  all  sin,  and  (if  he  died  inunediately  after 
the  ])erfonnance  of  the  ceremony),  send  him  ])ure  and  spotless 
into  the  other  world. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  ])reventivo  remedy  applied  by  the  Church 
is  legitimated  as  well  as  additionally  recommended  by  the  Ibl low- 
ing  consideration.     Where  a  ceremony  answered  and  was  in- 

*  Let  mc  be  permitted  to  repeat  and  apply  tho  note  iu  a  fom<cr  page 
Superstition  may  be  defintxl  as  sttperUantium  (ettjusmodi  »unt  etremonim  m 
ngna  externa  qua,  nisi  in  siffnijicando,  nihili  iunt  et  pane  nihil)  Muhttan, 
tiaiio. 
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tended  to  answer  several  purposes,  whieh  purposes  at  its  first 
institution  were  blended  in  respect  of  tlic  time,  but  ivhicli  after- 
wards by  cliange  of  circumstances  (as  when,  for  instance,  a  largo 
and  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  or 
those  who  at  least  bore  the  Christian  name,  were  of  Christian 
parents)  were  necessarily  dis-unitcd — then  either  the  Church  has 
no  power  or  authority  delegated  to  her  (which  is  shifting  the 
t;round  of  controversy),  or  she  must  be  authorized  to  choose  and 
determine,  to  which  of  tlie  several  purposes  the  ceremony  should 
be  attached.     Now  one  of  the  purposes  of  Baptism  was — the 
making  it  publicly  manifest,  first,  what  individuals  were  to  be 
regarded  by  the  AVorld  {PliiL  ii.  15)  as  belonging  to  the  visible 
connnunion  of  Christians :  inasmuch  as  by  their  demeanor  and 
apparent  condition,  the  general  V)^\\\\va\\o\\  o(  the  city  set  on  a  hill 
and  not  to  he  hid  {Matth,  v.  M)  could  not  but  be  aflected — the 
city  that  even  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  iicrvcne  nation  was 
bound  not  only  to  give  no  cause,  but  by  all  innocent  means,  to 
prevent  every  occasion,  of  rebuke.     Secondly,  to  mark  out,  for 
the  Church  itself,  those  that  were  entitled  to  that  especial  dear- 
ness,   that  watchful  and   disciplinary  love'  and  loving-kindness, 
which  over  and  above  the  aflcrtionM  and  duties  of  ])liilanthro])y 
and  universal  charity,  Christ  himself  had  enjoined,  and  with  an 
emphasis  and  in  a  ft)rm  significant  of  its  great  and  especial  im- 
portance,— A  ncia  commandment  I  give  unto  you^  that  yc  love 
dne  another.     IJy  a  charity  wide  as  sunshine,  and  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  human  race,  the  body  of  Christians  was  to  be 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  proverbial  misanthropy  and  bigotry 
of  the  Jewish  Church  and  people :  while  yet  they  were  to  be 
distinguished  and  known  to  all  men,  by  the  peculiar  love  and 
adectioii  displayed  by  them  towards  the  members  of  their  om'u 
community ;  thus  exhibiting  the  intensity  of  sectarian  attachment, 
yet  by  the  no  less  notorious  and  exemplary  practice  of  the  duties 
of  universal  benevolence,  secured  from  the  charge  so  commonly 
brought  against  it,  of  being  narrow  and  exclusive.     **  How  kind 
these  Christians  are  to  the  poor  and  afllicted,  without  distinction 
of  religion  or  country  ;  but  how  they  love  each  other  I" 

jN'ow  combine  with  this  the  consideration  liKi^fore  urged — the 
duty,  I  mean,  and  necessity  of  checking  the  KUj)erstitious  abuse 
of  the  baptismal  rite  :  and  I  then  ask,  with  confidence,  in  what 
way  could  the  Church  have  exercised  a  sound  discretion  more 
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wisely,  piously,  or  eflcclivcly,  than  by  fixing,  from  amon^r  the 
several  ends  and  purposes  of  baptism,  the  outward  eereniouy  to 
the  purposes  here  mentioned  ?  How  could  the  great  body  of 
Christians  bo  more  plainly  instructed  as  to  the  true  nature  of  all 
outward  ordinances  ?  "What  can  bo  conceived  better  calculated 
to  prevent  the  ceremony  from  being  regarded  as  other  and  mora 
than  a  ceremony,  if  not  the  administration  of  the  same  on  an  ob* 
ject  (yea,  a  dear  and  precious  object)  of  spiritual  duties,  though 
the  conscious  subject  of  spiritual  operations  and  graces  only  by 
anticipation  and  in  hope  ; — a  subject  unconscious  as  a  flower  of 
the  dew  falling  on  it,  or  the  early  rain,  and  thus  emblematic  of 
the  myriads  who  (as  in  our  Indian  empire,  and  henceforward,  I 
trust,  in  Africa)  arc  temporally  and  even  morally  benefited  by 
the  outward  existence  of  Christianity,  though  as  yet  ignorant  of 
its  saving  truth  ?  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Mhat  more  reve- 
rential than  the  application  of  this  the  common  initiatory  rite  of 
the  East  sanctioned  and  appropriated  by  Christ — its  application. 
I  say,  to  the  very  subjects,  whom  he  hiniself  commanded  to  be 
brought  to  him — the  children  in  arm?<,  respecting  whom  Jesu$ 
iras  viuch  (llsjJfusrd  irifh  his  disdjJrs,  irho  hid  rchnkcd  tliose 
tliftt  brought  (hem  ?  AVhat  more  exi)ressivc  of  the  true  charac- 
ter of  that  originant  yet  generic  stain,  from  M'liich  the  Son  of 
God,  by  his  mysterious  Incarnation  and  Agony  and  Death  and 
Resurrection,  and  by  the  Baptism  of  the  Spirit,  came  to  cleanse 
the  children  of  Adam,  than  the  exhibition  of  tlie  outward  element 
to  infants,  free  from  and  incapable  of  crime,  in  whom  the  evil 
principle  was  present  only  as  potential  being,  and  whose  outward 
semblance  represented  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ?  And  can  it— 
to  a  man,  who  would  hold  himself  deserving  of  anathana  ma* 
ranatha  (1  Cor,  xvi.  22)  if  he  did  not  love  the  Lord  /esi/s— can 
it  be  nothing  to  such  a  man,  that  the  introduction  and  commen- 
dation of  a  new  inmate,  a  new  spiritual  ward,  to  the  assembled 
brethren  in  Christ  ( — and  this,  as  I  have  shown  above,  was  one 
purpose  of  the  Baptismal  ceremony — )  does  in  the  Baptism  of  an 
infant  recall  our  Lord's  own  presentation  in  the  Temple  on  the 
eighth  day  after  his  birth  ?  Add  to  all  these  considerations  the 
known  fact  of  the  frequent  exposure  and  the  general  light  regard 
of  infants,  at  the  time  when  Infant  Baptism  is  by  the  Baptists 
■upposed  to  havo  been  first  ruled  by  the  Catholic  Church,  not 
overlooking  the  humane  and  charitable  motives,  that  influrnccd 
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Cyprian's  decision  in  its  favor.  And  llicn  make  present  to  youi 
imagination,  and  meditatively  contemplate  the  still  continuing 
tendency,  the  profitable,  the  beautiful  eilects  of  this  ordinance 
now  and  for  so  many  centuries  back,  on  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  throughout  Christeiulom — the  softening,  elevating  ex- 
ercise of  faith,  and  the  conquest  over  the  senses,  while  in  the 
form  of  a  helpless  crying  babe  the  presence,  and  the  unutterable 
worth  and  value,  of  an  immortal  "being  made  capable  of  everlast- 
ing bliss  are  solemnly  proclaimed  and  carried  home  to  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  hearers  and  beholdei*s  I  Nor  will  you  forget  the 
probable  influence  on  the  future  education  of  the  child,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  instructing  and  inipresging  the  friends,  relatives,  and 
parents  in  their  best  and  most  docile  mood.  These  are,  indeed, 
the  mollia  tcmjwrafiuidi. 

It  is  true,  that  by  an  unforeseen  accident,  and  through  the 
propensity  of  all  zealots  to  caricature  partial  truth  into  total  false- 
hood— it  is  too  true,  that  a  tree  the  very  contrary  in  quality  of 
that  shown  to  Moses  [Ex(hL  xv.  25)  was  afterwards  cast  into  the 
street  tvaters  from  this  fountain,  and  made  them  like  the  waters 
of  Marah,  too  bitter  to  be  drunk.  I  allude  to  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy, the  perversion  of  the  article  of  Original  Sin  by  Augus- 
tine, and  the  frightful  conclusions  which  this  dnrus  j^ter  infan- 
tum drew  from  the  article  thus  perverted.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  the  predecessors  of  this  African,  whoever  they  were  that  au- 
thorized Picdo-Baptism,  and  at  whatever  period  it  first  became 
general — it  is  not  to  the  Church  at  the  time  being,  that  these 
consequences  are  justly  imputable.  She  had  done  her  best  to 
preclude  every  superstition,  by  allowing,  in  urgent  cases,  any  and 
every  adult,  man  and  woman,  to  administer  the  ceremonial  part, 
the  outward  rite  of  Baptis^in  :  but  reserving  to  the  highest  func- 
tionary of  the  Church  (even  to  the  exclusion  of  the  co-presbyters) 
the  more  proper  and  spiritual  purj^se,  namely,  the  declaration 
of  repentance  and  belief,  the  free  choice  of  Christ  as  his  Lord, 
and  the  open  profession  of  the  Christian  title  by  an  individual  in 
his  own  name  and  by  his  own  deliberate  act.  This  office  of  re- 
ligion, the  essentially  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  which  could 
not  be  mistaken,  this  most  solemn  oflice  the  Bishop  alone  was  to 
perform. 

Thus — as  soon  as  the  purposes  of  tin-  ceremonial  rite  were  by 
change  of  circumstances  divided,  that  is,  took  plj^c^  ^a^diflferent 
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periods  of  Ihe  believer's  life — to  the  outward  purposes,  whero  the 
efTect  was  to  bo  produced  on  the  consciousness  of  others,  the 
Church  continued  to  affix  the  outward  rite;  while  to  the  sub- 
stantial and  Pjnritual  purpose,  wliere  the  eflcet  was  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  individuars  own  mind,  she  gave  its  beseeming^  dig- 
nity by  an  ordinance  not  iigurative,  but  standing  in  the  direct 
cause  and  relation  of  means  to  the  end. 

In  fine,  there  are  two  great  purposes  to  be  answered,  each  hav 
ing  its  own  subordinate  purposes  and  desirable  consequences. 
The  Church  answers  both,  the  Baptists  one  only.  If,  neverthe- 
less, you  would  still  prefer  the  union  of  the  Baptismal  rite  M'ith 
the  Confirmation,  and  that  the  presentation  of  infants  to  the 
assembled  Cliurch  had  formed  a  separate  institution,  avowedly 
prospective — I  answer  :  first,  that  such  for  a  long  time  and  to  a 
late  period  -was  my  own  judgment.  But  even  then  it  seemed  to 
me  a  point,  as  to  which  an  iudiflcrence  would  be  less  inconsistent 
in  a  lover  of  truth,  than  a  zeal  to  separation  in  a  professed  lover 
of  peace.  And  secoiully,  I  would  revert  to  the  history  of  the 
Reibrmation,  and  the  calamitous  accident  of  the  Peasants*  War  : 
when  the  poor  ignorant  multitude,  driven  frantic  by  the  intoler- 
able oppressions  of  their  feudal  lords,  rehearsed  all  the  outrages 
that  were  acted  in  our  own  times  by  the  Parisian  populaco 
headed  by  Danton,  Marat,  and  Robespierre ;  and  on  the  same 
outrageous  principles,  and  in  assertion  of  the  same  rights  of  brutes 
to  the  subversion  of  all  the  duties  of  men.  In  our  times,  most 
fortunately  for  tlie  interest  of  religion  and  morality,  or  of  their 
prudential  substitutes  at  least,  tlie  name  of  Jacobin  was  every- 
where associated  with  that  of  Atheist  and  Infidel.  Or  rather, 
Jacobiui.sm  and  Infidelity  were  the  two  heads  of  the  revolutionary 
Geryon — connatural  misgrowths  of  the  same  monster-trunk.  la 
the  German  convulsion,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  mere  but  most  un- 
fortunate accident,  the  same  code  of  Caliban  jurisprudence,  the 
»ame  sensual  and  murderous  excesses,  were  connected  with  tlio 
name  of  Anabaptist.  The  abolition  of  magistracy,  commu- 
nity of  goods,  the  right  of  plunder,  polygamy,  and  whatever  else 
was  fanatical,  were  comprised  in  the  word  Anabaptism.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Reformation  could 
without  a  miraculous  iufiueuce,  have  taken  up  the  question  of 
Infant  Baptism  with  the  requisite  calmness  and  freedom  of  spirit. 
It  is  not  to  be  wished  that  they  should  have  entered  on  the  dis- 
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cussiou.  Nay,  I  will  go  further.  Unless  the  abolition  of  Infant 
I3a])tism  can  be  ehowu  to  be  involved  in  some  fundamental  ar- 
ticle of  faith,  luiless  the  practice  could  be  proved  fatal  or  immi- 
neatly  perilous  to  Siilvation,  the  Reformers  would  not  have  been 
justified  in  exposing  the  yet  tender  and  struj^j^liug  cause  of  Prot- 
estantism to  such  certain  and  violent  prejudices  as  this  innova- 
tion would  have  excited.  Nothing  less  than  the  whole  substance 
a.id  cfTicacy  of  the  Gospel  Faith  M'as  the  prize,  which  they 
liad  wrestled  for  and  won;  but  won  from  enemies  still  in  the 
Held,  and  on  the  watch  to  retake,  at  all  costs,  the  sacred 
treasure,  and  consign  it  once  again  to  darkness  and  oblivion.  If 
there  bo  a  iiwcfor  all  ihhigs,  this  was  not  the  time  i'or  an  inno- 
vation that  would  and  must  have  been  followed  by  the  triumph 
of  the  enemies  of  Scriptural  Christianity,  and  the  alienation  of 
the  governments  that  had  espoused  and  protected  it. 

llemcmbcr  I  say  this  on  the  supposition  of  the  question's  not 
being  what  you  do  not  pretend  it  to  be,  an  essential  of  the  Faith 
by  which  we  are  saved.  But  should  it  likewise  be  conceded  that 
it  is  a  disputable  point — and  that  in  point  of  fact  it  is  and  has 
been  disputed  by  divines  whom  no  pious  Christian  of  any  denom- 
ination  will  deny  to  have  been  faithful  and  eminent  seivants  of 
Christ ;  should  it,  I  say,  be  likewise  conceded  that  the  question 
of  Infant  Baptism  is  a  point,  on  which  two  Christians,  who  per- 
haps difler  on  this  point  only,  may  differ  without  ginng  just 
ground  for  impeaching  the  piety  or  competence  of  either  ;  in  this 
case  I  am  obliged  to  infer  that  the  person  M'ho  at  any  time  can 
regard  this  dilleronoo  as  singly  warranting  a  sejiaration  from  a 
religious  connnunity,  must  think  of  schism  under  another  point 
of  view  than  that  in  which  I  havu  been  taught  to  contemplate  it 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

Let  me  adil  a  few  words  on  a  diversity  of  doctrii<o  closely  con- 
nected with  this  ;— the  opinions  of  Doctors  Mant  and  D'Oyly  as 
opposed  to  those  of  the  (so  called)  Kvangelical  clergy.  **The 
Church  of  England  (says  Wall*)  does  not  require  assent  and  con 

•  Conforouce  between  Two  Men  tbnt  had  Doubts  about  lofunt  Baptism 
By  W.  Wall,  Author  of  the  History  of  Iiifuiit  Baptism,  and  Vicar  of  Shore 
hnni  iu  Kent  A  very  sensiblo  little  tract,  and  writteu  in  an  excellent 
spirit ;  but  it  failed,  I  confess,  in  satisfying  my  mind  as  to  the  existence  of 
viy  decisirc  proofs  or  documents  of  Infant  Baptism  having  been  an  Apoe- 
*olic  usage,  or  speciallv  intended  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament;  though 
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tent"  to  cither  opinion  "  in  order  to  lay  communion."  But  I  ^viU 
suppose  the  person  a  minister :  but  minister  of  a  Church  which 
has  expressly  disclaimed  all  pretence  to  infallibility ;  a  Church 
which  in  the  construction  of  its  Liturgy  and  Articles  is  known  to 
have  worded  certain  passages  for  tho  purpose  of  rendering  them 
subscribable  by  both  A  and  Z — that  is,  the  opposite  parties  as  to 

deducible  generally  from  mniiy  passages,  aud  in  perfect  ucoordnnco  with  th« 
ipirit  of  the  ^vh(llc. 

A  mighty  wrestler  in  the  cause  of  spiriliml  religion  and  Gospel  morality, 
in  whom  hhu'c  than  in  any  other  eontem|K)rary  I  seem  to  sec  the  spirit  of 
Luther  revived,  expressed  to  me  his  doubts  whetlnT  we  have  a  right  to  ^eny 
that  an  infant  is  eapable  of  a  spiritual  influenee.  T(  such  a  man  I  could  not 
feel  justified  in  returning  an  answer  er  tnnpore,  or  without  liaving  first  sub- 
mitted my  e<'nvietions  to  a  fresh  revi>«al.  I  owe  him,  however,  a  deliberate 
answer;  and  tiikethis  op^xirtunity  of  diseharging  the  debt. 

Tlie  objection  supposes  and  assinnes  the  very  point  which  is  denied,  or  al 
leabt  disj)uted — namely,  that  Infant  Ilaptism  is  specially  enjoined  in  the 
Scriptures.  If  an  express  passage  to  this  purjwrt  liatl  existed  iu  the  New 
Testament — the  other  passages,  which  evidently  imply  a  spirittuil  opera- 
tion under  the  condition  of  a  preceding  spiritual  act  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son baptized,  remaining  as  now — then  indeed,  as  the  only  way  of  removing 
the  apparent  contradiction,  it  might  be  allowable  to  call  on  the  Anti-poxlo- 
baptist  to  prove  the  negative — namely,  that  an  infsmt  a  week  old  is  not  a 
subject  eapable  or  susceptible  of  spiritual  agency.  And,  vice  vcrsa^  should 
it  be  made  known  to  us,  tlmt  infants  are  not  without  reflection  and  self-con- 
Aciousncss — then,  d<iubtless,  wc  should  bo  entitled  to  infer  that  they  were 
capable  of  a  spiritual  operation,  and  consequently  of  that  which  is  signilied 
in  the  ]la])ti8timl  rite  adminintered  to  adults.  Ihit  what  does  this  prove  fur 
those  who  not  only  can  not  show,  but.  who  do  not  themselves  proffss  to  believe 
the  sell-c<»nseiourtneHS  of  a  new-born  Iwibe,  but  who  rest  the  defence  of  Infant 
liaptism  on  the  assertion,  that  Utnl  was  pleased  to  afldx  the  performance  of 
this  rite  to  his  offer  of  salvation  as  the  indispensable,  though  arbitrary,  con- 
dition of  tho  infant's  salvability  f — As  kings,  in  former  ages,  when  they  eon- 
ferred  liuids  in  perpetuity,  would  sometimes,  as  the  condition  of  the  teaure, 
exact  from  the  benefieiary  a  hawk,  or  some  trifling  ceremony,  as  the  putting 
on  or  off  of  their  sandals,  or  whatever  royal  caprice  or  the  whim  of  the  mo- 
tnent,  might  suggest,  liut  you,  honored  Irving,  arc  as  little  disposed  at  I 
am,  to  favor  such  doctrine  I 

Friend  pure  of  heart  and  fervent  I  we  have  learnt 
A  dlfTerent  lore.    We  may  not  thus  profane 
The  idea  and  nxune  of  Uim  whose  absolute  will 
Is  reason,  truth  supreme,  essential  order.* 


•  See  Church  and  State.  VI.  pp.  114,  115,  note.— Jli  gle 
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the  points  in  controversy.  I  suppose  this  person's  cent  lotions 
those  of  Z,  and  that  out  of  five  passages  there  are  three,  the  more 
natural  and  obvious  sense  of  which  is  in  his  favor ;  and  two  of 
which,  tlion<jh  not  absolulcly  precluding  a  dillcrcnt  sense,  yet  the 
more  probable  inlurprolalion  ik  in  favor  of  A,  tliat  is,  of  tho^e  who 
do  not  coiisidor  the  Daptisin  of  an  infant  as  prospective,  but  hold 
it  to  be  an  opm  ojjcnms  ct  in  jmc&cntL  Then  I  say,  tliat  if  such 
a  person  regards  these  two  scntencos  or  single  paf^sages  as  obliging 
or  M'arranting  liirn  to  abandon  the  flock  intrusted  to  his  charge, 
and  citlicr  to  join  siicli  as  are  the  avowed  eiieinieaof  tlie  Church 
on  thed(»u])Ie  ground  of  its  particular  eonslilution  and  of  its  being 
un  establislnnent,  or  to  set  up  a  separate  church  for  himself — I 
can  not  avoid  the  condusitui,  that  either  liis  conscience  is  inor- 
biilly  sensitive  in  one  speck  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  sensibility  in 
a  far  larger  portion  ;  or  that  he  must  have  discovered  some  mode 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  conjectural  jwwers,  of  interj)reling  the 
S<!rij)tures  enumerated  in  tlie  following  excerpt  from  the  j)opular 
Tract  before  cited,  in  which  the  writer  expresses  an  opinion  to 
which  I  assent  with  my  whole  heart,  namely : 

'*  That  all  Christians  in  the  M'orld  that  hold  the  same  funda 
mentals  ought  to  make  one  Church,  though  diflerlng  in  lesser 
opinions  ;  and  that  the  sin,  the  mischief,  and  danger  to  the  souls 
of  men,  that  divide  into  those  many  sects  and  parties  among  us, 
does  (for  the  most  of  them)  consist  not  so  much  in  the  opinions 
themselves,  as  in  their  dividing  and  separating  for  them.  And 
in  support  of  this  tenet,  I  will  rcler  you  to  some  plain  places  of 
Scripture,  which  if  you  please  now  to  peruse,  I  will  be  silent  the 
while.  See  what  our  Saviour  himself  says,  John  x.  16.  John 
xvi.  11.  And  what  the  primitive  Chrihtians  practised.  Acts  ii. 
4G,  and  iv.  32.  And  what  St.  Paul  says,  1  Cor.i.  10,  11,  12, 
and  2,  3,  4,  also,  the  whole  12th  chapter:  Eph,  ii.  17,  &c.  to 
the  end.  Where  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  are  showed 
to  bo  07ie  body,  one  1ion$cliol(l,  one  temjilc  fitly  framed  togctlier : 
and  these  were  of  diflerent  opinions  in  several  matters.  Like* 
wise  chap.  iii.  G,  iv.  1-13,  Phil.  ii.  1,  2,  where  he  uses  the  most 
solemn  adjurations  to  this  purpose.  But  I  would  more  especially 
iccommend  to  you  the  reading  of  Gal.  v.  20,  21.  Phil.  iii.  15,  16, 
the  14th  chapter  to  the  llonuDis,  and  part  of  the  ISth,  to  verse  7, 
and  also  Rom^  xv.  17. 

'*  Are  not  these  passages  plain,  full,  and  earnest  ?     Do  you 
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find  any  of  tho  unconlrovcrted  points  to  bo  doteiminod  by  Scrip- 
ture in  words  nigh  so  plain  or  pathetic  ?" 

If  I  had  addressed  the  ministers  recently  seceded,  I  would  have 
first  proved  from  Scripture  and  reason  the  justness  of  their  doc- 
trines coTicerniiig  Baptism  and  conversion.  2.  I  would  hav« 
shown,  that  even  in  respect  of  tho  Prayer-book  and  Homilies  of 
the  Church  of  England,  taken  as  a  whole,  their  opponents  were 
comparatively  as  ill  off  as  themselves,  if  not  worse.  3.  That 
tho  lew  mistakes  or  inconvenient  phrasers  of  tho  Baptismal  Ser- 
vice did  not  impose  on  the  conscience  tho  necessity  of  resigning 
the  pastoral  ollice.  4.  That  even  if  they  did,  this  would  by  no 
means  justify  schism  from  lay-membership  :  or  else  there  could 
be  no  schihui  except  from  an  immaculate  and  infallible  Church. 
Kow,  as  our  Articles  liavc  declared  that  no  Church  is  or  ever 
M'as  such,  it  would  follow  that  there  is  no  such  sin  as  that  of 
schism,  that  is,  that  St.  Paul  wrote  falsely  or  idly.  6.  That  tho 
escape  through  the  channel  of  dissent  is  from  the  frying-pan  to 
the  fire— or,  to  use  a  less  worn  and  vulgar  simile,  the  escape  of 
a  leech  from  a  glass-jar  of  water  into  the  naked  and  open  air. 
But  never,  never,  would  I  in  one  breath  allow  my  Church  to  be 
fallible,  and  in  the  next  contend  for  her  absolute  freedom  from  all 
error — never  confine  inspiration  and  perfect  truth  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  then  scold  for  the  perfect  truth  of  each  and  every 
M'ord  in  the  Pfayer-lKwk.  Enough  for  me,  if  in  ftiy  heart  of 
hearts,  free  from  all  fear  of  man  and  all  lust  of  preferment,  I 
believe  (as  I  do)  the  Church  of  England  to  be  the  most  Apostolic 
Church ;  that  its  doctrines  and  ceremonies  contain  nothing 
dangerous  to  righteousness  or  salvation ;  and  that  the  imperfec- 
tions  in  its  Liturgy  are  spots  indeed,  but  spots  on  the  sun,  which 
impede  neither  its  light  nor  its  heat,  so  as  to  prevent  the  good  seed 
from  growing  in  a  good  soil,  and  producing  fruits  of  redemption. 

[*  **  8  May,  1628.  I  see  the  necessity  of  greatly  expanding 
and  clearing  up  the  chapter  on  Baptism  in  the  Aids  to  Reflec* 
tion,  and  of  proving  the  substantial  accordance  of  my  scheme 
with  that  of  our  Church. 

*  The  parngrnphs  which  tho  Editor  has,  uftcr  some  oonsidcratioo,  thought 
it  advisablo  to  priut  within  brackets  in  the  text  of  this  edition  of  tlie  Aids 
to  Reflection,  are  t«ikcn  from  one  of  the  deeply  interesting  Note  Bookaa 
kept  by  Mr.  Coleridge  with  great  care  during  the  later  years  of  his  lif«i 
The  material  contents  of  these  Dooks  are  in  process  of  pnhlicatioo.— /:!</ 
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**  I  Still  say  that  an  assertion  of  an  act  of  the  Spirit  in  time— « 
that  at  the  moment  of  the  uttering  of  the  words,  /  baptize  thee 
m  fhc  7ia)fic,  if-c,  it  may  be  declared,  *  Now  the  Spirit  begins  to 
act' — is  false  in  philosophy,  and  contrary  to  Scripture  ;  and  that 
our  Church  Service  needs  no  such  hypothesis.  Further,  I  still 
say  that  tlie  communication  of  the  Spirit  as  of  a  power  in  prin- 
ciple not  yet  possessed  to  an  unconscious  agent  by  human  minis- 
try, is  without  precedent  or  warrant  in  Scripture ; — that  the 
nature  of  the  Spirit  communicated  by  the  Apostles  by  imposition 
of  hands,  is  a  very  difficult  question  ;  and  that  the  reasons  for 
supposing  it  to  be  certain  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  peculiar 
to  the  first  ago  of  Christianity,  and  during  the  formation  of  tho 
Church,  are  neither  few  nor  hisignificant. 

**  Further,  I  say  that  in  itself  it  might  be  indifferent,  whether, 
the  outward  Rite  of  Baptism  formed  the  initiation  into  the  Bap- 
tismal period,  clg  i6  <ywri;e«»',  or  the  finale  and  coronation  : — that 
from  the  necessity  of  the  circumstances,  that  is,  the  non-existence 
of  the  Church  as  the  sponsor  and  security  for  the  undertaking  of 
the  enlightening  process,  and  the  adult  age  of  tlie  persons  to  bo 
baptized,  the  latter  was,  and  could  not  but  be,  the  practice  of  the 
Apostolic  age  ; — but  that  in  al\er-times  both  the  commencement 
and  the  close  were  ritually  solemnized ; — in  the  ffrst,  the  Church 
conferring  all  the  privileges  of  Christianity  ; — in  the  second,  the 
donee  acknowledging  the  gift,  and  declaring  his  consent  to  the 
conditions,  and  the  Church  conffrming  the  gift,  and  receiving  tho 
individual  as,  ^<J^  Tinfuinafiiyoy^  and  no  longer,  ly  lo)  qxatl^BoOui^ 
as  one  being  enlightened.  Now  it  is  notorious  that  during  the 
first  two  centuries,  the  catechumens  generally  were  not  baptized, 
and  that  their  baptism  was  immediately  followed  by  admission 
to  the  Eucharist.  And  such  was  the  force  of  custom,  that  when 
the  baptism  of  infants  became  the  rule  of  the  Church,  the 
Eucharist  was  administered  to  them ;— a  practice  which  greatly 
obscured,  if  it  did  not  destroy,  the  beautiful  harmony  and  distinct 
Fignificancy  of  the  two  Kites  as  symbolic,— the  one  of  tlie  Light 
of  the  Word,  the  other  of  tlie  Life;  and  therefore  with  great 
reason  was  the  practice  discontinued. 

*'  Observe,  I  do  not  deny — God  forbid  I  tho  possibility  or  the 
reality  of  tho  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  tho  soul  of  the  infant. 
His  first  smile  bespeaks  a  reason — the  Light  from  tho  Life  of  the 
Word — as  already  existent ;  and  where  the  Word  is,^ 
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the  Spirit  act.  Still  less  do  I  think  lightly  of  the  graces  which 
the  child  receives,  as  a  living  part  of  the  Church,  and  whatever 
flows  from  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  the  mQix^'t^^aiQ  of  the 
Spirit.  Our  Church  most  wisely  and  scriptuially  precludes  all 
the  mischievous  fanaticism  of  moments  of  conversion.  Except 
the  time  when  the  Church  receives  the  subject  into  her  own  body, 
and  co-organizes  the  ^lerson  therewith,  no  time  can  be  specified 
ibr  the  Spirit's  descent  and  incoming.  For  the  operations  ol  the 
Spirit  are  as  little  referable  to  Time  as  to  Space ;  but  in  refer- 
ence  to  our  principles  of  conduct  toward,  and  judgment  concern- 
ing,  our  neighbors,  the  Church  declares,  that  before  the  time  of 
the  Baptism,  there  is  no  authority  for  asserting,— and  that  since 
the  time  there  is  no  authority  for  denying,— that  gift  and  regen- 
crate  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  promised  by  an  especial  cove* 
nant  to  the  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body;  and  consequently, 
no  just  pretence  for  expecting  or  requiring  another  new  initiatioa 
or  birth  into  the  state  of  Grace."] 
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I  AM  wot  80  i^orant  of  the  temper  and  tendency  of  the  age  in 
which  I  live,  as  cither  to  be  unprepared  for  the  sort  of  remarks 
which  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Evangelist  will  call  forth, 
or  to  attempt  an  answer  to  them.  Visionary  ravings,  obsolete 
whimsies,  transcendental  trash,  and  the  like,  I  leave  to  pass  at 
the  price  current  among  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  abusive 
phrases  as  substitutes  for  argument.  Should  any  suborner  of 
anonymous  criticism  have  engaged  some  literary  bravo  or  buflbon 
beforehand  to  vilify  this  Work,  as  in  former  instances,  I  would 
give  a  friendly  hint  to  the  operative  critic,  that  he  may  compile 
an  excellent  article  for  the  occasion,  and  with  very  little  trouble, 
out  of  Warburton's  Tract  on  Grace  and  the  spirit,  and  the  Pref- 
ace to  the  same.  Tlicre  is,  however,  one  objection,  which  will 
so  often  be  heard  from  men,  whose  talents  and  reputed  modera- 
tion must  give  a  weight  to  their  words,  that  I  owe  it  both  to  my 
own  character  and  to  the  interests  of  my  readers,  not  to  leave  it 
unnoticed.  The  charge  will  probably  be  worded  in  this  M'ay : — 
There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this.  (As  if  novelty  were  any  merit 
in  questions  of  revealed  religion  I)  It  is  mysticism,  all  taken  out 
of  William  Law,  after  he  had  lo.st  his  senses  in  brooding  over  the 
visions  of  a  delirious  German  cobbler,  Jacob  Buhme. 

Of  poor  Jacob  Buhme  I  have  delivered  my  sentiments  at  large 
in  another  work.  These  who  have  condescended  to  look  into  his 
writings  must  know  that  his  characteristic  errors  are  :  first,  the 
mistaking  the  accidents  and  peculiarities  of  his  own  overwrought 
mind  for  realities  and  modes  of  thinking  common  to  all  minds  : 
and  secondly,  the  confusion  of  Nature,  that  is,  the  active  powers 
rominunicated  to  matter,  with  God  the  Creator.  And  if  the 
name  persons  hav3  done  more  than  merely  looked  into  the  presi 
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ent  Volume,  they  must  have  seen,  that  to  eradicate,  and,  if  po«- 
.  8ibIo,  to  preclude  both  the  one  and  the  other,  stands  prominent 
amongf  its  avowed  objects. 

Of  William  Law's  Works  I  am  acquainted  with  the  Serious 
Call ;  and  besides  this  I  remember  to  have  read  a  small  Tract 
on  Prayer,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  I  cas  ly  may,  it  being  at  least  six- 
and-twenty  years  since  I  saw  it.  He  may  in  this  or  in  other 
tracts  have  quoted  the  same  passages  from  the  fourth  Gospel 
whicli  I  have  done.  But  surely  this  aflbrds  no  presumption  that 
my  conclusions  are  the  same  with  his ;  still  less,  that  they  are 
drawn  from  the  same  premisses  ;  and  least  of  all,  that  they  were 
adopted  from  his  M'ritings.  Whether  Law  has  use<l  the  phrase, 
assimilation  by  faith,  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  that  I  should  ex* 
pose  myself  to  a  just  charj^e  of  an  idle  parade  of  my  reading,  if  I 
recapitulated  the  tenth  part  of  the  authors,  ancient  and  modem, 
Romish  and  Reformed,  from  Law  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and 
Irena;u8,  in  whose  works  the  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  same 
sense.  And  after  all,  on  such  a  subject,  how  worse  than  child- 
ish is  the  whole  diispute  I 

Is  the  fourth  Gospel  authentic  ?  And  is  the  interpretation  I 
have  given  true  or  false  ?  These  are  the  only  questions  which  a 
wise  man  would  put,  or  a  Christian  be  anxious  to  answer.  I 
not  only  believe  it  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  texts ;  but  I  assert 
that  it  is  the  only  true,  rational,  and  even  tolerable  sense.  And 
this  position  alone  I  conceive  myself  interested  in  defending.  I 
have  studied  with  an  open  and  fearless  spirit  the  attempts  of  sun- 
dry  learned  critics  of  the  Continent  to  invalidate  the  authenticity 
of  this  Gospel,  before  and  since  Eichom's  Vindication.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  clearer  assurance  and  (as  far  as  this  was  possible) 
a  yet  deeper  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  writings 
which  the  Church  has  attributed  to  this  Apostle.  That  those, 
who  have  formed  an  opposite  conclusion,  should  object  to  the  use 
of  expressions  which  they  had  ranked  among  the  most  obvious 
marks  of  spuriousness,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  that 
men,  who  with  a  clear  and  cloudless  assent  receive  the  sixth 
chapter  of  this  Gospel  as  a  faithful,  nay,  inspired  record  of  an 
actual  discourse,  should  take  oflence  at  the  repetition  of  words 
which  the  Redeemer  himself,  in  the  perfect  foreknowledge  that 
they  would  confirm  the  disbelieving,  alienate  the  unsteadfast, 
and  transcend  the  present  capacity  even  of  his  own  elect,  had 
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choseii  as  the  most  appropriate  ;  and  which,  after  the  most  deci* 
sivc  proofs  that  they  were  misinterpreted  by  the  greater  numbet 
of  his  hearers,  and  not  understood  by  any,  he  nevertlieless  re- 
peated witli  strono:er  emphasis  and  witliout  comment  as  the  only 
appropriate  symbols  of  the  prcat  truth  lie  M'as  declaring,  and  to 
realize  which  eyii'Bio  auq^  ;* — that  in  their  own  disconrses  these 
mcMi  should  hang  back  from  all  express  reference  to  these  words, 
as  if  they  were  afraid  or  ashamed  of  them,  though  the  earliest 
recorded  ceremonies  and  liturgical  ftirms  of  the  primitive  Chnix*h 
are  absolutely  inexplicable,  except  in  connection  with  this  dis- 
course, and  with  the  mysterious  and  spiritual,  not  allegorical  and 
merely  ethical,  import  of  the  same ;  and  though  this  im})ort  is 
solcnmly  and  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms  asserted  and  taught 
by  their  own  Church,  even  in  her  Catechism,  or  compendium  of 
doctrines  necessary  for  all  her  members ; — this  I  may  perhaps 
understand  ;  but  this  I  am  not  able  to  vindicate  or  excuse. 

There  is,  liowi?vcr,  one  opprobrious  phrase  which  it  may  be 
profitable  for  my  younger  readers  that  I  should  explain,  namely, 
Mysticism.  And  ibr  this  purpose  I  will  quote  a  sentence  or  two 
from  a  dialogue  which,  had  my  prescribed  limits  permitted,  I 
should  have  attached  to  the  present  work ;  but  which  with  an 
Essayt  on  the  Church,  as  instituted  by  Christ,  and  as  an  estab- 
lishment of  the  State,  and  a  series  of  Letters^  on  the  right  and 
the  superstitious  use  and  estimation  of  the  Bible,  will  hereafter 
appear  by  themselves,  should  the  reception  given  to  the  present 
Volume  encourage  or  permit  the  publication. 

^  Of  ^vI^K•h  our  he  was  madejlcith,  U  a  very  iuadcqiuitc  traualation.  Tlie 
Church  of  England  in  thia  as  iu  otlier  doctrinal  poiuts  has  preserved  tho 
goltlcQ  meiui  botwceu  the  superstitious  reverence  of  the  Romanists,  uud  the 
avowed  contempt  of  the  Sectaiian?,  for  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
authority  ami  unimpoacljod  tracUtions  of  the  Church  during  the  first  three 
or  four  centuries.  And  liow,  consistently  with  this  honorable  diaracteristic 
of  our  Church,  a  minister  of  the  same  could,  on  tho  Sacramentary  sehemo 
n«>w  in  fjLshion,  return  even  a  plausible  answer  to  Aruauld*s  great  work  on 
TriinBubstantiation  (not  without  reason  the  boast  of  the  Por/n^V  f?Uur«b), 
ex«*ci'<Is  my  powers  of  conjecture. 

t  h?oe  the  Church  and  State,  VI.— A'c/. 

X  See  Confessions  of  an  hiquiriug  Spirit.  1840.  V. — Ed 
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MYSTICS  AND  MYSTICISM. 

Antinaus, — "  What  do  you  call  Mygticiem  ?  And  do  you  me 
the  word  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  sense  ?*' 

iVoiw. — "In  the  latter  only  ;  as  far,  at  least,  as  we  are  now 
concerned  with  it.  When  a  man  refers  to  inward  feelings  and 
expcrienccF,  of  which  mankind  at  large  are  not  conscious,  as  evi* 
deuces  of  the  truth  of  any  opinion — such  a  man  I  call  a  Mystic  : 
and  the  grounding  oi*any  theory  or  belief  on  accidents  and  anoia- 
alies  of  individual  sensations  or  fancies,  and  the  use  of  peculia: 
tcnns  invented,  or  perverted  from  their  ordinary  significations, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  these  idiosyncracies  and  pretended 
facts  of  interior  consciousness,  I  name  Mysticism.  Where  the 
error  consists  simply  in  the  Mystic's  attaching  to  these  anomalies 
of  his  individual  temperament  the  character  of  reality,  and  in 
receiving  them  as  permanent  truths,  having  a  subsistence  in  the 
Divine  Mind,  though  revealed  to  himself  alone ;  but  entertains 
this  persuasion  without  demanding  or  expecting  the  same  faith 
in  his  neighbors — I  should  regard  it  as  a  species  of  enthusiasm, 
always  indeed  to  be  deprecated,  but  yet  capable  of  co-existing 
with  many  excellent  qualities  both  of  head  and  heart.  But  when 
the  Mystic,  by  ambition  or  still  meaner  passions,  or  (as  sometimes 
is  the  case)  by  an  uneasy  and  self  doubting  state  of  mind  which 
seeks  confirmation  in  outward  sympathy,  is  led  to  impose  his 
faith,  as  a  duty,  on  mankind  generally :  and  M'hen  with  such 
views  ho  as.serts  that  the  same  experiences  would  bo  vouchsafed, 
the  same  truths  revealed,  to  every  man,  but  for  his  secret  wick- 
edness and  unholy  will ; — such  a  Mystic  is  a  fanatic,  and  in  cer- 
tain states  of  the  public  mind,  a  dangerous  member  of  society. 
And  most  so  in  those  ages  and  countries  in  which  fanatic^  of 
ehler  standing  are  allowed  to  persecute  the  fresh  competitor.  For 
under  these  predicaments,  Mysticism,  though  originating  in  ine 
singularities  of  an  individual  nature,  and  therefore  essentially 
anomalous,  is  nevertheless  highly  contagious.  It  is  apt  to  collect 
a  swarm  and  cluster  circum  fana,  around  the  new  fane ;  and 
therefore  merits  the  name  of  fanaticism,  or  as  the  Gennans  say, 
Schwdrmercy,  that  is,  swann-making." 

We  will  return  to  the  harmless  species,  the  enthusiastic  Mys 
tics  ; — a  species  that  may  again  be  subdivided  into  two  i^oks 
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And  it  will  not  be  other  than  germane  to  the  subject,  if  I  endeav* 
or  to  describe  them  in  a  sort  of  allegory  or  parable.  Let  us 
imairine  a  poor  ^pilgrim  benighlcd  in  a  wilderness  or  desert,  and 
pursuing  his  way  in  the  starless  dark  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 
Cliance  or  his  happy  genius  leads  him  to  an  oasis  or  natural 
garden,  such  as  in  tlic  creations  of  my  youthful  fancy  I  supjioscd 
Enos,*  the  child  of  Cain,  to  have  found.  And  here,  hungry  and 
thirsty,  the  way-wearied  man  rests  at  a  fountain  ;  and  the  taper 
of  his  lantern  throws  its  light  on  an  over-shadowing  tree,  a  boss 
of  snow-while  blossoms,  through  which  the  green  and  growing 
fruits  peeped,  and  the  ripe  golden  fruitage  glowed.  Deep,  vivid, 
and  faithful  are  the  impressions,  M'liich  the  lovely  imagery  com- 
prised within  the  scanty  circle  of  light  makes  and  leaves  on  his 
memor}'.  But  scarcely  has  he  eaten  of  the  fruits  and  drunk  of 
the  fountain,  ere  scared  by  the  roar  and  howl  from  the  desert  ho 
Imrries  forward  :  and  as  he  passes  with  hasty  steps  through  grove 
and  glade,  shadows  and  imperfect  beholdings  and  vivid  fragments 
of  things  distinctly  seen  blend  with  the  past  and  present  shapiiigs 
of  his  brain.  Fancy  modifies  sight.  His  dreams  transfer  their 
forms  to  real  objects  ;  and  these  lend  a  substance  and  an  outness 

*  Will  tho  Reader  forgive  me  if  I  attempt  at  onee  to  illn4trato  and  re 
lievc  the  subject  by  aimexing  the  opeiiin<^  lines  of  a  poem  composed  in  the 
pamc  year  iii  whii'h  I  wr(»tc  tlie  Aueiont  Mariner  and  the  first  Rook  (\f 
Christabel? 

"  Encinetni'M  witli  a  twine  of  leaves, 
lliat  leafv'  twine  his  only  ilrcss  1 
A  lovely  boy  wits  plueking  fruits 
In  a  niiK>nIi<;ht  wihlerness. 
The  m<Km  was  bri;^ht,  the  air  was  free, 
And  fruits  and  flowers  together  grew 
On  many  a  shrub  and  many  a  tree : 
And  all  put  on  a  gentle  luie, 
Hanging  in  the  shadowy  air 
Like  a  picture  ricli  and  rare. 
It  ^as  a  climate  wliere,  tliey  say, 
The  night  is  more  beloved  tlian  day. 
But  who  that  beauteous  boy  beguiled 
That  beauteous  Im*.  to  linger  here? 
•  Alone,  by  night,  a  little  child. 

In  plxv!e  so  silent  and  so  wild— 
Has  he  no  friend,  no  loving  mother  near  T 

WAyDERnroB  oir  Oaih. 
Poet.  Works,  VIL  p.  292.— jEWL 
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to  his  dreams.  Apparitions  greet  him  ;  and  when  at  a  distance 
from  this  enchanted  land,  and  on  a  diflerent  track,  the  dawn  of 
dav  disclo.«es  to  liim  a  caravan,  a  troop  of  his  fellow-mcn,  In's 
memor}%  wln'cli  is  itself  half  fancy,  is  interpolated  afresh  by  every 
attempt  to  recall,  connect,  and  piece  out  his  recollections.  His 
narration  is  received  as  a  madman's  tale.  He  shrinks  from  the 
rude  laugh  and  contemptuous  sneer,  and  retires  into  himself 
Yet  the  craving  for  sympathy,  strong  in  proportion  to  the  inten- 
sity of  his  couviclions,  impels  him  to  unbosom  himself  to  abstract 
auditors;  and  the  poor  quictist  becomes  a  penman,  and,  all  too 
jworly  stocked  for  the  writer's  trade,  he  borrows  his  phrases  and 
jfignres  from  the  only  writings  to  which  he  has  had  access,  the 
sacred  books  of  his  religion.  And  thus  I  shadow  out  the  enthu- 
siastic  Mystic  of  the  first  sort ;  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
illuminated  Teutonic  theosopher  and  shoemaker,  honest  Jacob 
Bohmo,  born  near  Gorlitz,  in  U|)i)er  Lusatia,  in  the  17th  of  our 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  who  died  in  the  22d  of  her  successor's. 

To  delineate  a  Mystic  of  the  second  and  higher  order,  we  need 
only  endow  our  pilgrim  witli  equal  gifts  of  nature,  but  these  de- 
veloped and  displayed  by  all  the  aids  and  arts  of  education  and 
favorable  fortune.  lie  is  on  his  M'ay  to  the  Mecca  of  his  ances- 
tral and  national  faith,  with  a  well-guarded  and  numerous  pro- 
cession of  merchants  and  fellow-pilgrims,  on  the  established  track. 
At  the  close  of  day  the  caravan  has  halted  :  the  full  moon  rises 
on  tlie  desert :  and  he  strays  forth  alone,  out  of  sight  but  to  no 
unsafe  distance  ;  and  chance  leads  him,  too,  to  the  same  oasis  or 
islet  of  verdure  on  the  sea  of  sand.  He  wanders  at  leisure  in  its 
maze  of  beauty  and  sweetness,  and  thrids  his  way  through  the 
odorous  and  flowering  thickets  into  open  spots  of  greener)',  and 
discovers  statues  and  memorial  characters,  grottos,  and  refresh- 
ing caves.  But  tljc  moonshine,  the  imaginative  poesy  of  Nature,- 
spreads  its  soft  shadowy  charm  over  all,  conceals  distances,  and 
magnifies  heights,  and  modifies  relations  ;  and  fills  up  vacuities 
with  its  own  whiteness,  counterfeiting  substance  ;  and  where  the 
dense  shadows  lie,  makes  solidity  imitate  hollowness ;  and  gives 
to  all  objects  a  tender  visionary  hue  and  softening.  Interpret 
the  moonlight  and  the  shadows  as  the  peculiar  genius  and  sensi- 
bility of  the  individual's oM'u  spirit;  and  hero  you  have  the  other 
•ort ;  a  Mystic,  an  enthusiast  of  a  nobler  breed — a  Fenolon.  But 
the  residentiary,  or  the  frequent  visitor  of  the  favored  spot,  who 
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has  scanned  its  beauties  by  steady  daylight,  and  mastered  its  true 
proportions  and  lineaments^ — lie  will  discover  that  both  pil^rriras 
have  indeed  been  there.  lie  will  know,  that  the  deliglitful 
dream,  which  the  latter  tells,  is  a  dream  of  truth;  and  that  even 
in  the  bewildered  tale  of  the  former  there  is  truth  mingled  with 
the  dream. 

Rut  tlie  source,  the  Hpriiig-liead,  of  the  charges  which  I  antici- 
p.'ile,  lies  d:ep.  Materialinm,  conscious  and  avowed  Materialism, 
is  in  ill  rcj)Ute  :  and  a  confessed  Materialist  therefore  a  rare  char- 
acter. Ihit  if  the  faith  be  ascertained  by  the  fruits :  if  the  pre- 
dominant, though  most  often  iui.<uspected,  persuasion  is  to  be 
learnt  from  the  inlluences,  under  which  the  thonghts  and  afleo- 
tiouH  of  the  man  move*  iind  take  tlieir  direction  ;  I  must  reverse 
the  ])OHition.  Only  not  all  are  Muterialistrt.  Kxcejit  a  few  indi- 
viduals, and  tliose  (!jr  tlie  mc»st  part  of  a  single  sect:  every  one 
who  calls  hiuisclf  a  Christian,  holds  himself  to  have  a  soul  as 
well  as  a  body,  lie  distinguishes  mind  from  matter,  the  subject 
of  his  consciousness  from  the  objects  of  the  same.  The  former  is 
his  miiul :  and  he  says,  it  is  immaterial.  But  though  subject 
and  substance  are  words  of  kindred  roots,  nay,  little  less  than 
equivalent  terms,  yet  nevertheless  it  is  exclusively  to  sensible  ob- 
jects, to  bodies,  to  modifications  of  matter,  that  he  habitually 
attaches  the  attributes  of  reality,  of  substance.  Ileal  and  tangi- 
ble, substantial  and  material,  arc  synonymes  for  him.  lie  never 
indeed  asks  himself,  what  he  means  by  mind  ?  But  if  ho  did, 
and  ta.sked  himself  to  return  an  honest  answer — as  to  what,  at 
lca.st,  he  had  hitherto  meant  by  it — he  would  find,  that  he  had 
described  it  by  n<*gatives,  as  the  opposite  of  bodies,  for  example, 
as  a  somewhat  opposed  to  solidity,  to  visibility,  and  the  like,  ai 
if  you  could  abstract  the  cai)acity  of  a  vessel,  and  con(»cive  of  it 
as  a  somewhat  by  itself,  and  then  give  to  the  emptiness  the  proi> 
crtics  of  containing,  lulding,  being  entered,  and  so  forth.  In 
short,  though  the  proposition  would  perhaps  bo  angrily  denied  in 
words,  yet  in  fact  ho  thinks  of  his  mind,  as  a  property,  or  acci- 
dent of  a  something  else,  that  he  calls  a  soul  or  s])irit :  though 
the  verj'  same  difliculties  must  recur,  the  moment  he  should  at* 
lempt  to  establish  the  diflerence.  For  either  this  soul  or  spirit  is 
nothing  but  a  thinner  body,  a  finer  mass  of  matter  :  or  the  at- 
tribute of  self-subsistency  vanishes  from  the  soul  on  the  sam^ 
grounds,  on  which  it  is  refused  to  the  mind. 
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I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  tlie  dog^iatism  of  the  Corpus- 
cular School,  though  it  still  exerts  an  influence  on  man's  notions 
and  phrases,  has  received  a  mortal  blow  from  the  increasingly 
dynamic  spirit  of  the  physical  sciences  now  highest  in  public  esti- 
mation. .  And  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the  results  will  ex- 
tend beyond  the  intention  of  those,  who  are  gradually  eflccting 
this  revolution.  It  is  not  Chemistry  alone  that  will  bo  indebted 
to  the  genius  of  Davy,  Oersted,  and  their  compeers :  and  not  as 
the  founder  of  physiology  and  philosophic  anatomy  alone,  will 
mankind  love  and  revere  the  name  of  John  Hunter.  These  men 
have  not  only  taught,  they  have  compelled  us  to  admit,  that  the 
immediate  objects  of  our  senses,  or  ratlu  r  the  grounds  of  the  visi- 
bility and  tangibility  of  all  obj<*etrt  of  kmikc,  bear  tlie  same  rela 
tion  and  niniilar  jiroportion  to  the  intelligilile  object — that  is,  to 
the  object  wliicli  we  actually  mean  when  we  Miy,  *•  It  is  such  oi 
such  a  thing/*  or  **  I  have  seen  this  or  that," — as  the  paper,  ink, 
and  diHerently  combined  straight  and  cnrved  lines  of  an  edition 
of  Homer  bear  to  what  we  understand  by  the  word.**,  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  Nay,  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  so  to  construct 
the  paper,  ink,  painted  capitals,  and  the  like,  of  a  printed  disqui* 
sition  on  the  eye,  or  the  muscles  and  cellular  texture  (that  is,  the 
flesh)  of  the  human  body,  as  to  bring  together  ever)"  one  of  tho 
sensible  and  ponderable  stufls  or  elements,  that  are  sensuously 
perceived  in  the  eye  itself,  or  in  the  flesh  itself  Carbon  and 
nitrogen,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  one  or 
two  metals  and  metallic  bases,  constitute  the  whole.  It  can  not 
be  these  thereCore,  that  we  mean  by  an  eye,  by  our  body.  But 
perhaps  it  may  be  a  particular  combination  of  these  ?  Now  hero 
comes  a  rjncslion  :  In  tliis  term  do  you  or  do  you  not  incbide  the 
])rinciple,  the  operating  cause,  of  the  combination?  If  not,  then 
detach  this  eye  from  the  body.  Look  steadily  at  it — as  it  might 
lie  on  the  marble  slab  of  a  dissecting-room.  Say  it  were  the  eye 
of  a  murderer,  a  Bellingham  :  or  the  eye  of  a  murdered  patriot, 
a  Sidney  I — Behold  it,  handle  it,  with  its  various  accompaniments 
or  constituent  parts,  of  tendon,  ligament,  membrane,  blood-vesseV 
gland,  humors ;  its  nerves  of  sense,  of  sensation,  and  of  motion. 
Alas  I  all  these  names,  like  that  of  the  organ  itself,  are  so  many 
anachronisms,  figures  of  siK»ecli,  to  express  that  which  has  been  : 
as  when  the  guide  {joints  with  his  finger  to  a  heap  of  stones,  and 
tells  the  traveller,  **  That  is  Babvlon.  or  Persepolis."— Is  this  eold 
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jelly  the  light  of  the  body  ?  Is  this  the  micra^ithropos  in  the  mar- 
vellous microcosm  ?  Is  this  what  you  mean  when  you  well  de- 
scribe the  eye  as  the  telescope  and  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  the 
scat  and  ajrcnt  of  an  almost  ma«rical  power  ? 

Pursue  the  same  inquisition  with  every  other  part  of  the  body, 
whether  integral  or  sim'ily  ingredient ;  and  let  a  Berzelius  or  a 
Hatchett  be  your  interpreter,  and  demonstrate  to  you  what  it  is 
tliat  in  each  actually  meets  your  senses.  And  when  you  have 
heard  the  scanty  catalogue,  ask  yourself  if  these  are  indeed  the 
living  flcsli,  the  blood  of  life  ?  Or  not  far  rather — I  speak  of 
what,  as  a  man  of  common  souse,  you  really  do,  not  what,  as  a 
philosopher,  you  ought  to  believe — is  it  not,  I  say,  far  rather  tho 
distinct  and  individualized  agency  that  by  the  given  combina- 
tions utters  and  bespeakjj  its  pros«:'nce  ?  Justly  and  with  strictest 
j)ropriety  of  language  may  I  say,  speaks.  It  is  to  the  coarseness 
of  our  senses,  or  rather  to  the  delect  and  limitation  of  our  percip- 
ient faculty,  that  the  visible  object  appears  the  same  even  for  a 
moment.  The  characters  which  I  am  now  shaping  on  this  paper, 
abide.  Not  only  the  forms  remain  the  same,  but  the  particles 
of  the  coloring  stufl'  are  fixed,  and,  for  an  indefinite  period  at 
^east,  remain  the  same.  Cut  the  particles  that  constitute  the 
size,  the  visibility  of  an  organic  structure,  are  in  perpetual  flux. 
They  are  to  the  combining  and  constitutive  power  as  the  pulses 
of  air  to  the  voice  of  a  di.scourser ;  or  of  one  wjio  sings  a  rounde- 
lay. The  same  words  may  be  rej)eated ;  but  in  each  second  of 
time  the  articulated  air  hath  pa.vsed  away,  and  each  act  of  artic- 
ulation appropriates  and  gives  momentary  f(»rm  to  a  new  and 
other  portion.  As  the  column  of  blue  smoke  from  a  cottage 
chimney  in  the  breathless  summer  noon,  or  the  steadfast-seeming 
cloud  on  the  edge  point  of  a  hill  in  the  driving  air-current,  which 
momently  condensed  and  recomposed  is  the  common  phantom  of 
a  thousand  successors  ; — such  is  the  flesh,  which  our  bodily  eyes 
transmit  to  us  ;  which  our  i)alates  taste  ;  M'hich  our  hands  touch. 

Rut  perhaps  the  material  particles  j)ossess  this  combining 
lK)wer  by  inherent  reciprocal  attr'ietions,  rei^nlsions,  and  elective 
allinities;  and  are  thtMiisclves  the  joint  artists  of  their  own  com- 
binations ?  I  will  not  reply,  though  well  I  might,  that  this  would 
be  to  solve  one  ])roblem  by  another,  and  merely  to  shift  the  mys- 
tery. It  will  be  sullicicnt  to  retnind  the  thoughtfid  querist,  that 
even  lierein  consists  the  essential  dillerenci*,  the  contra-distino 
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Hon,  of  an  organ  from  a  machine  ;  that  not  only  the  character* 
iatic  shape  is  evolved  from  the  invisible  central  power,  but  the 
material  mass  itself  is  acquired  by  assimilation.  The  germinal 
power  of  the  plant  transmutes  the  fixed  air  and  the  elementary 
base  of  water  into  grass  or  leaves ;  and  on  these  the  organific 
principle  in  the  ox  or  the  elephant  exercises  an  alchemy  still 
more  stupendous.  As  the  unseen  agency  weaves  its  magic  eddies, 
the  foliage  becomes  iudinerently  the  bone  and  its  marrow,  the 
pulpy  brain,  or  the  solid  ivory.  That  what  you  see  is  blood,  is 
flesh,  is  itself  the  work,  or  shall  I  say,  the  translucence,  of  the 
invisible  energy,  which  soon  surrenders  or  abandons  them  to  infe- 
rior powers  (Jbr  there  is  no  pause  nor  chasm  in  the  activities  of 
nature),  which  repeat  a  i^iniilar  metamorphosis  according  to  their 
kind  ; — those  are  not  fancies,  conjectures,  or  even  hypotheses,  but 
facts ;  to  deny  which  is  impossible,  not  to  reflect  on  which  is 
ignominious.  And  we  need  only  reflect  on  them  with  a  calm 
and  silent  spirit  to  leurn  the  utter  en)])tiness  and  unmeaningness 
of  the  vaunted  Mcchanico-corj)uscular  philosophy,  with  both  its 
twins.  Materialism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Idealism,  rightlier  naniid  . 
subjective  Idolism,  on  the  other  :  the  one  obtruding  on  us  a  world 
of  spectres  and  ap])aritions  ;  the  other  a  mazy  dream.* 

Let  the  Mechanic  or  Corpuscular  scheme,  which  in  its  abso- 
lutcness  and  strict  consistency  was  first  introduced  by  Des  Cartes, 
be  judged  by  the  results.     By  its  fruits  shall  it  be  known. 

In  order  to  submit  the  various  ^>/rr/'y/o;/ir//<£  of  moving  bodies  to 
geometrical  construction,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  abstract* 
ing  from  corporeal  substance  all  its  jiositive  properties,  and 
obliged  to  consider  bodies  as  diflering  from  equal  ]K)rtions  of  spacef 

*  Sop  the  Author's  Theory  of  Lift-,  Ap|Mii<lix  C. — Am,  JuL 
f  fSuoh  is  tho  conocptlon  of  b«Mly  hi  \)v»  CartiV  nwii  HVHtvni.  lUnly  i» 
everywhere  conrnutideil  witli  nmtt(*r,  mid  nii^ht  in  t)io  CurtfHimi  seriso  be 
defiucd  Bpacc  or  cxtcnftion,  with  tho  Attribute  of  viHihility.  At  Dv%  Cnrtet 
nt  tlio  ftatne  time  z('nlou)<1y  Artsortc'd  the  cxintence  of  ititelli!^<fntittl  b«'ings, 
the  reality  and  iiidepciidciit  seirHiiliyirttriicc  of  t)ie  mni\,  IkM-keleyutiiitm  or 
SpithmiHiii  wiui  tlie  itniii«-<Iiate  and  nrefrtnary  e(iiirtcM|iietice,  AMiiiitiie  a  plu- 
rality of  Heir-i«ulwiMtiii^  hoiiIh,  and  we  havr  |{«'rk«'l4'^tinirtiii ;  aHMiiiiie  one  only 
(uttam  ft  unicam  KiihHtanliain\  and  you  liave  SphioKimii,  that  im,  the  o^iier* 
lion  of  one  inlhiite  S4'lf-Hulmi<«tuit,  with  tlie  two  attrihutrs  of  thiiikin^  ofid 
ttpp<'nrhi|<.  Cogltatio  infinita  niurrtnfro,  ct  omuiforhxin  (K^tarUlo,  ilow  far 
the  Xcwtoniuri  vin  incrtuc  (it.t<;rprfted  any  (itherwine  tLm  im  mi  nrliitrnr^ 
term— X  y  jB,  to  reprment  th<»  unknown  but  necenMiry  •u]»plenieui  or  iiit» 
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only  by  figtiro  and  mobility.  And  as  a  fiction  of  Bcieuce,  it  would 
bo  diflicult  to  overvalue  thiH  invent  ion.  It  po8sc8se8  tlio  same 
merits  in  relation  to  geometry  that  the  atomic  theory  has  in  rela 
tion  to  algebraic  eah^nluM.  fiut  in  contempt  of  common  HenHC, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  cxjirens  declarations  of  tlie  in- 
a])ired  historian  (Gen.  i.),  and  to  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  h^criji- 
tures  throughout,  Des  Cartes  propounded  it  as  truth  of  fact,  and 
instead  of  a  world  created  and  filled  with  jiroductivc  forces  by  the 
almighty  Fiaf,  left  a  lifeless  machine  whirled  about  by  the  dusi 
of  its  own  grinding  :  as  if  death  could  come  from  the  living  foun- 
tain of  life  ;  nothingness  and  ])hantom  from  the  plenitude  of 
reality,  the  absoluteness  of  creative  will  I 

Holy  I  Holy  I  Holy  I  let  mo  be  deemed  mad  by  all  men,  if  such 
be  thy  ordinance  :  but,  0  I  from  such  madness  save  and  preserve 
me,  my  God  I 

When,  however,  after  a  short  interval,  the  genius  of  Kepler, 
expanded  and  organized  in  the  soul  of  KcM'ton,  and  there  (if  I 
may  hazard  so  bold  an  expres^sion)  refining  itself  into  an  almost 
celestial  clearness,  had  expelled  the  Cartesian  vortices  ;*  then  the 

gnition  of  the  Cm'toj*iaii  notiotiof  IxmIv)  has  putchrd  up  the  flaw,  I  U-avc  for 
more  coiiipcti'iit  judgts  to  tlfcido.  But  blniuld  any  otie  of  luy  Headers  feel 
nn  interest  in  tlic  speculative  priueipled  of  natural  ])hilo8oi>liy,  ami  should 
be  master  of  the  Oertiiaii  lan<;ua<^o,  I  warmly  rccoininend  for  \m  perusal  the 
earliest  kuowti  publieaticMi  of  the  great  founder  <»f  the  Critical  J'hilosopliy, 
(written  in  the  twenty-seeond  year  of  his  ajje !)  on  the  then  eaijcr  wmtro- 
versy  between  the  Leibnitzian  and  the  Freneh  and  Kn^dish  Mathematicianfl| 
respectinsj  the  liviiiLf  f«»recs — Gedankcn  von  dvr  wahrcn  Sehatznng  drrlelen" 
ditjtn  Krdfte:  1747 — in  whl<'h  Kant  demonstrates  the  rij^ht  reasoning  to  bo 
with  the  latter  ;  but  the  truth  of  the  faet,  the  evidence  of  experience,  with 
the  f«»rmer  ;  an<l  gives  the  explanation,  namely:  body,  or  corporeal  nature, 
i:»  somethini^  else  and  more  than  geometrieid  extension,  even  with  the  a<ldi 
tion  f»f  a  vii  imrtitr.  And  Leibnitz,  with  the  Beruouillis,  erred  in  the  at 
temj)t  to  demiMistrate  geometrically  a  problem  not  susceptible  of  geomet 
rieal  construction.  This  tract,  with  the  succeedinif  IllinmcUSif^tem^  may 
with  propriety  be  placed,  after  the  Principia  of  Newton,  among  the  striking 
instances  of  early  genius ;  and  as  the  first  pro<luct  of  the  dynamic  philos- 
ophy in  the  physical  s^'iences,  from  the  time,  at  least,  of  Giordano  Uruu«>, 
wh«»m  the  idolaters  burned  f«>r  an  Atheist,  at  Uome,iu  the  year  1600. — [Se« 
llie  Friend,  1 1,  p.  1 10  note.- A*/.] 

*  For  Xewton's  own  doubtfully  suijgestod  ether  or  most  tubtlc  fluid,  ua 
the  gronnd  ami  inunediate  agent  in  the  pfumommn  of  universal  gravitation, 
was  either  ui»t  ailopted  or  soon  ab:mdone4l  by  his  disciples;  not  only  as  in- 
troducing,  against  his  own  canons  of  right  reasoniog,  on  eni  imaginariuw 
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necessity  of  an  active  power,  of  positive  forces  present  in  the  ma* 
terial  uiiiverHo,  forced  itself  on  tlie  conviction.  For  as  a  law 
without  a  laM'^iver  is  a  mere  alistniction ;  so  a  law  without  aii 
VLfxaiii  to  realize  it,  a  constitution  without  an  abiding  oxecutivo» 
is,  in  fuet,  not  a  law  but  an  idea.  In  the  profound  emblem  of 
the  ^reat  tragic  poet,  it  is  the  i)owerless  Prometheus  iixed  on  a 
barrtMi  rock.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  How  was  this  necessity 
provided  lor?  Uod  liimself — ^tny  hand  trembles  as  I  write! 
Rather,  then  let  me  employ  the  word,  wliich  the  religious  feel- 
ing, in  its  perplexity,  suggested  as  the  substitute— the  Ceity 
itself  was  declared  to  be  the  real  agent,  the  actual  gravitating; 
jiower  I  The  law  and  the  lawgiver  were  identified.  God  (say» 
Dr.  Priestley)  not  only  does,  but  is  every  thing.  Jupiter  est  quod" 
ctinrjuc  vidr.^.  And  thus  a  system,  whieli  conunenccd  by  ex- 
cluding all  life  and  immanent  activity  from  the  visible  universe, 
and  evacuating  the  natnral  world  of  all  nature,  ended  by  substi- 
tuting the  Deity,  and  reducing  the  Creator  to  a  mcro  anifna 
r»zundi  :  a  seheme  that  has  no  advantage  over  SpinosLsm  but  ita 
inconsistency,  whleli  docs  iudee<l  make  it  suit  a  certain  order  of  in- 
telleets,  who,  like  the  plrtfron'cUc  (or  ilat  fish)  in  ichthyohigy 
wlili^li  havo  Ijolli  eyes  on  the  same  side,  never  see  but  half  of  a 
KKibject  at  one  time,  and  forgetting  the  one  before  they  get  to  the 
other  are  sure  not  to  detect  any  inconsistency  between  them. 

And  what  has  been  the  conserpienec  ?  An  increasing  iniwil- 
(ingnc\s8  to  contemplate  the  Supreme  Being  in  his  personal  attri* 
butes  :  and  thence  a  distaste  to  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  Redemption.  The  young  and  ardent,  ever  too  apt  to  mis* 
take  the  inward  triuiripli  in  the  detection  of  error  for  a  positive 
love  of  truth,  aro  unitpg  the  iirst  and  mo:t  frequent  victims  t3 
this  cpkhmic  fa^tidium.  Alas  I  even  the  siifccrest  seekers  after 
light  arc  not  safe  from  the  contagion.     Some  have  I  known,  con- 

into  physical  ecicncc,  a  oufHction  in  the  plncc  of  a  ligitimtito  erpposition; 
but  hecuiiM)  t!ic  Bul»tnncc  {ii  asKunioil  to  exi.st)  must  itself  form  port  cf  ilia 
probloin  w'liieli  it  Ti'.is  nicnnt  to  im>Ivo.  McantiiiK*  LeitMiilx*8  pre-C'tlabliched 
liarniuuy,  Miiifh  or:;vinntcd  iu  Spin<>i«n,  found  no  noooptiincc ;  mul,  lastly,  the 
notion  of  n  corpus>ci:iiir  buMiuiw,  with  pro|>t>rti4*i»  put  into  it,  liko  a  pin* 
eushion  liiiMcn  by  the  piii^  oonM  pans  witli  tbo  untbiiikin«^  only  for  any 
thin^  nioro  tlwni  n  conffH.si(»ii  of  ignorance,  or  technical  terniii  exprcsoiiig  • 
hiatun  of  Rciculitic  inbi;;ht.  /^  ^^^T^ 
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stitutionally  religions — I  epeak  feelingly;  for  I  Bpcak  of  thai 
"which  for  a  brief  period  was  my  own  state — who  nnder  this  un- 
healthful  indnencc  have  been  %o  estranged  from  the  heiveiily 
Father,  the  living  God,  as  even  to  shrink  from  the  personal  pro- 
nouns as  applied  to  the  Deity.  But  many  do  I  know,  and  yearly 
meet  with,  in  whom  a  false  and  sickly  taste  co-operates  with  the 
prevailing  fashion  :  many,  who  fnid  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  far  too  real,  too  substantial ;  mIio  led  it  mora  in  har- 
mony with  their  inderniite  sensations 

To  worship  Natiirt'  in  tlio  hill  and  valley, 
Not  koowiii*^  what  thoy  love  :— 

and  (to  use  the  language,  but  not  the  sense  or  purpose,  of  the 
great  ])oet  of  our  age)  would  fain  substitute  for  the  Jehovah  of 
their  Bible 

A  Reuse  sublime 
Of  something  fai*  more  deeply  iaterfuseil, 
AYliose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  buiib, 
And  the  round  ocean  aiul  the  living  air ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  thut  impels 
All  thinking  thin;;3,  all  oljeets  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  thiD«^s  !  Wordsworth. 

And  this  from  having  been  educated  to  understand  the  Divino 
Omnipresence  in  any  sense  rather  than  the  only  safe  and  legiti* 
mate  one,  the  presence  of  all  things  to  God  I 

Bo  it,  however,  that  the  number  of  such  men  is  comjiarativeK 
small ;  and  be  it  (as  in  fact  it  ollen  is)  but  a  brief  stage,  a  tran- 
sitional slate,  in  the  pnu'css  of  intellectual  growth.  Yet  among 
a  numerous  and  increasing  class  of  the  higher  and  middle  ranks, 
there  is  an  inwanl  withdrawing  from  the  life  and  personal  being 
of  Go<l,  a  turning  of  the  thoughts  exclusively  to  the  so-called 
physical  attributes,  to  the  onmiprcsence  in  the  counterfeit  form 
of  ubiquity,  to  the  immensity,  the  infinity,  the  immutability ; — 
the  attributes  of  space  with  a  notion  of  power  as  their  siibstratum^ 
—a  Fate,  in  short,  not  a  moral  Creator  and  Governor.  Let  in- 
telligence be  imagined,  and  v/hcroin  docs  the  conceplion  of  God 
differ  essentially  from  that  of  gravitatiou  (ccnccivcd  :is  the  cause 
of  gravity)  in  the  understanding  of  thorio,  who  represent  the  Deity 
not  only  as  a  necessary  but  as  a  necessitated  being ;  those,  fur 
whom  justice  is  but  a  scheme  of  general  laws  ;  and  holiness,  and 
the  divine  hatred  of  sin.  yea,  and  sin  itself,  are  woCdis  wiUituil 
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meaninp^,  or  accommodations  to  a  nido  and  barbarous  race? 
Hence,  I  more  than  fear  the  prevailini;  taste  for  books  of  natural 
theoloflfy,  phx'sico-theoloiry,  demonstrations  of  God  from  Nature, 
evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  like.  Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity I  I  am  weary  of  the  word.  Make  ii  man  feel  the  want  of 
it ;  rouse  him,  if  you  can,  to  the  sclf-knowledfire  of  his  need  of  it ; 
and  you  may  safely  trust  it  to  its  own  evidence,*-remenibcrin<^ 
only  tho  express  declaration  of  Christ  himself:  Ab  man  comc^h 
to  vie,  unless  the  Father  Icadeth  him,  Whatever  more  is  desir« 
able — I  speak  now  with  reference  to  Christians  generally,  and 
not  to  professed  students  of  theolojrj* — may,  in  my  judgment,  be 
far  more  safely  and  profitably  taught,  without  controversy  or  the 
supposition  of  infidel  antagonists,  in  the  lurm  of  Ecclesiastical 
history. 

The  last  fruit  of  the  Meohanico-corpuscular  philosophy,  say 
rather  of  the  mode  and  direction  of  feeling  and  thinking  produced 
by  it  on  the  edn(?ated  class  of  society — or  that  result,  which  as 
more  immediately  connected  with  my  present  theme  I  have  re- 
served for  the  last — ^is  the  habit  of  attaching  all  our  conceptions 
and  feelings,  and  of  applying  all  the  words  and  phrases  express- 
ing reality  to  the  objects  of  the  senses  :  more  accurately  speaking 
to  the  images  and  sensations  by  which  their  presence  is  made 
known  to  us.  Now  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  great  purposes  of  Christianity,  and  included  in  the  process 
of  our  redcmjition,  to  rouse  and  emancipate  tho  soul  from  this 
dehasing  slavery  to  the  outward  senses,  to  awaken  the  mind  to 
toe  true  criteria  of  reality,  namely,  permanence,  power,  will 
x;ianift?8ted  in  act,  and  truth  oix'rating  as  life.  ili>/  tcords,  said 
Chhst,  are  spirit :  and  they  (that  is,  the  spiritual  powers  ex 
pressed  by  them)  are  truth  ;  that  is,  very  being.  For  this  end 
our  Lord,  who  came  i'rom  heaven  to  take  captivity  captive,  chose 
the  words  anl  n«imes,  that  designate  the  familiar  yet  most  impor 
tant  ol'jects  of  sense,  the  nearest  and  most  concerning  things  and 
incidents  of  corporeal  nature ;  water,  flesh,  blood,  birth,  bread 
But  housed  them  in  senses,  that  could  not  without  absunlity  be 
supposed  to  respect  the  mere plue?iQme?ia,  water,  flesh,  and  the  like ; 
in  senses  that  by  no  jwssibility  could  apply  to  the  color,  figure,  spe- 
cific mode  of  touch  or  taste  protlnced  on  ourselves,  and  by  which 
we  are  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  things  and  understand 
them — res,  quce  sub  apparitionibus  istis  statuendce  sunt.     And 
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tliis  awful  recalling  of  the  drowned  soul  from  the  dreams  and 
phantom  world  of  sensuality  to  actual  reality, — liow  has  it  been 
evaded  I  These  words,  that  were  spirit, — these  mysteries,  which 
even  the  Apostles  must  wait  for  the  Paraclete  in  order  to  com- 
prehend—these spiritual  thin<^s  which  can  only  he  spiritually  disr 
eerned, — were  mere  metaphors,  figures  of  speech,  oriental  hyper- 
boles I  "  All  this  means  only  morality  I"  Ah  I  how  far  nearei 
to  the  truth  would  these  men  have  been,  had  they  said  that  mo 
rality  means  all  this ! 

The  efleet,  however,  has  been  most  injurious  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  Universities,  to  our  incomparably  constituted  Church, 
and  even  to  our  national  character.  The  few  who  have  read  my 
two  Lay  Sermons  are  no  strangers  to  my  opinions  on  this  head  ; 
and  \\i  my  treatise  on  the  Church  and  Churches,  I  shall,  if  Prov- 
iden<rc  vouchsafe,  submit  them  to  the  Public,  with  their  groundir 
and  historic  evidences  in  a  more  systematic  iorm. 

I  have,  I  am  aware,  in  this  present  AVork  furnislied  occasion 
for  a  charge  of  having  expressed  myself  with  slight  and  irrever- 
ence of  celebrated  names,  especially  of  the  late  iJr.  Paley.  0,  if 
I  were  fond  and  ambitious  of  literary  honor,  of  public  applause, 
how  well  content  should  I  be  to  excite  but  one  third  of  the  admi* 
ration  which,  in  my  inmost  being,  I  feel  for  the  head  and  heart 
of  Paley  I  An<l  how  gladly  would  I  surrender  all  hopo  of  con- 
temporary ])raisc,  <*ouM  I  even  approach  1o  I  ho  inconiparabltt 
grace,  ]»n)j»ric«ty,  and  persuasive  facility  <»f  his  wntings  I  J^it  on 
this  very  account  1  believe  myself  ImuuhI  in  conscience  to  throw 
iho  whole  ii)rce  of  my  inlellect  in  the  way  of  this  triumphal  car, 
on  which  the  tutelary  genius  of  mo<Iern  idolatry  is  liorne,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  crushed  under  the  wheels.  I  have  at  this  mo- 
ment before  my  eyes  the  eighteenth  of  his  Posthumous  Discourses : 
the  amount  of  wliich  is  briefly  this, — that  all  the  words  and  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament  which  express  and  contain  the  j)ecu- 
liar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  paramount  objects  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation,  all  tliose  which  sj)eak  so  strongly  of  the  value, 
benefit,  and  ellicaey  of  the  death  of  Christ,  assuredly  mean  some- 
thing :  but  what  they  mean,  nobody,  it  seems,  can  tell  I  But 
doubtless  we  shall  discover  it,  and  be  convinced  that  there  is  a 
substantial  sense  belonging  to  these  words  in  a  fiiture  stale !  '  T.i 
there  an  enigma  or  an  ubsiu'dity  in  the  Koran  or  the  Vedas,  which 
might  not  be  (Wfcnded  on  the  bume  pretence  ?     A  similar  iminctf 
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iion,  I  confess,  was  left  on  my  mind  by  Dr.  Magee's  statement 
or  exposition  {ad  normam  Grotianam)  of  the  doctrine  of  Redemp- 
tion ;  and  deeply  did  it  disappoint  the  hig^h  expectations,  sadly 
did  it  chill  the  fervid  sympathy,  which  his  introductory  chapter^ 
his  manly  and  masterly  disquisition  on  the  sacrificial  rites  of  Pa- 
ganism, had  raised  in  my  mind. 

And  yet  I  can  not  read  the  pages  of  Paley,  here  referred  to 
aloud,  without  the  liveliest  sense,  how  plausible  and  popular  they 
will  sound  to  the  great  majority  of  readers.  Thousands  of  sober, 
and  in  other  way  pious,  Cliristians  will  echo  the  words,  together 
with  Magee*8  kindred  interpretation  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
adopt  the  doctrine  for  their  make-faith  ;  and  why  ?  It  is  feeble. 
And  whatever  is  feeble  is  always  plausible  :  for  it  favors  mental 
indolence.  It  is  feeble :  and  feebleness,  in  the  disguise  of  con- 
fessing  and  condescending  strength,  is  always  popular.  It  flatten 
the  reader  by  removing  the  apprehended  distance  between  him 
and  the  su])erior  author ;  and  it  flatters  him  still  more  by  en- 
abling him  to  transfer  to  himself,  and  to  appropriate,  this  superi- 
ority ;  and  thus  to  make  his  very  weakness  the  mark  and  evidence 
of  his  strength.  Ay,  quoth  the  rational  Christian — or  with  a 
sighing,  self-soothing  sound  between  an  Ay  and  an  Ah  I — I  arr 
content  to  think  with  the  great  Dr.  Paley,  and  the  learned  Arch- 
bi^«llop  of  Dubliii*- 

Alan  ofHonso !  Dr.  Paley  was  a  great  man,  and  Dr.  Mngee  it 
a  learned  and  exemplary  prelate  ;  but  You  do  not  think  at  all  ! 

With  regard  to  the  convietions  avowed  and  enforced  in  my 
own  Work,  I  will  continue  my  address  to  the  man  of  sense  in  the 
words  of  an  old  philosopher  : — Tn  veto  crassis  auridus  et  obsti^ 
fUifo  amlc  rcspms  quec  fnrsitan  rerc  ])crhibcantur.  3Iinu$  her* 
atlc  callcs  ])ravis.^ifnisopi?iwnibns  ea  jmtari  vie?iflacia,  qucc  vel 
audita  nova,  vel  visu  rndia,  vrl  certc  supra  captum  cogiiatiouis 
{cz/cfn]X)ra7i€{e  tuct)  ardua  videantur :  qme  si  ])aulo  accuraiius 
czploraris,  non  modoco7nj)€rtu  evident ia,  sed  etiamfactu  facilia^ 
tenties* 

In  complianco  with  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  the  celebrated 
conclusion  of  the  fourth  l»ook  of  Paley 's  Moral  and  Political  Phi* 
losopliy.  referred  to  in  p.  2»>S,  of  this  Volume,  is  hero  tittusprinte^^ 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Header  :— 

♦  Apul.  Mctatn,  L— JSVJL 
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"  Had  Jesus  Christ  delivered  no  other  declaration  than  tho  fol 
lowing — Ttie  hour  is  co?ni?igf  in  the  which  all  th^t.  are  in  tlu 
grave  simll  hear  his  voice,  and  sluill  come  forth:  (hey  tluit  huvi 
dofie  good,  unto  tlie  resurrection  of  life,  and  tlteytluii  Itave  do?ie 
evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation; — he  had  pronounced 
a  message  of  inestimable  importance,  and  "vi'ell  worthy  of  that 
splendid  apparatus  of  prophecy  and  miracles  with  which  his  mis- 
sion was  introduced  and  attested  :  a  message  in  which  the  wisest 
of  mankind  would  rejoice  to  find  an  answer  to  their  doubts,  and 
rest  to  their  inquiries.  It  is  idle  to  say,  that  a  future  state  had 
been  discovered  already  ; — it  liad  been  discovered  as  the  Coper- 
nican  system  was  ; — ^it  was  one  guess  among  many.  He  alone 
discovers,  who  proves  ;  and  no  man  can  prove  this  point,  but  the 
teacher  who  testifies  by  miracles  that  his  doctrine  comes  from 

Pscdianus  says  of  Virgil, —  Usque  adeo  expcrs  tJividiee  ut  siquid 
erudite  dictum  insjriceret  alterius,  9wn  mi7ius  gauderct  ac  si  suum 
cssct.  My  own  heart  assures  me  that  this  is  less  than  the  truth  : 
that  Virgil  would  have  read  a  beautifid  passage  in  the  work  of 
another  wilh  a  higher  and  purer  delight  than  in  a  work  of  his 
own,  becautio  free  from  the  ai)prehension  of  his  jmlgment  being 
warped  by  Kelf-love,  and  without  that  repressive  modesty  akin  to 
shame,  which  in  a  delicate  mind  holds  in  check  a  man*s  own  se- 
cret thoughts  and  feelings,  when  they  respect  himself.  The  cor- 
dial admiration  with  wliich  I  peruse  the  preceding  passage  as  a 
master-piece  of  composition  would,  could  I  convey  it,  servo  as  a 
measure  of  the  vital  importance  I  attach  to  the  convictions  which 
impelled  mo  to  animadvert  on  the  same  passage  as  doctrine. 
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ITJICICART  OF  THB  SCnBME  OF  TUB   AROUMBNT  TO  PROTB  THB  BITBlb* 
BITT  IN  XtXD  OF  TUB  BEASOX  ANI>  TUB  UNDEB8TANDINO.     SbB  p.  188. 

-Tub  position  to  bo  proved  is  tlio  difference  in  kind  of  the  ander- 
standing  from  the  reason. 

Tlic  axiom,  on  whicli  the  proof  rests,  is :  subjects,  which  reqairo 
essentially  diirercnt  fi^eneral  definitions,  differ  in  kind  and  not  merely 
in  degree.  For  difference  in  degree  forms  the  ground  of  specifio 
definitions,  but  not  of  generic  or  general. 

Now  reason  is  considered  either  in  relation  to  the  will  and  moral 
being,  when  it  is  termed  the  practical*  reason  =  A:  or  relatively  to 
the  intellective  and  sciential  faculties,  when  it  is  termed  theoretio 
or  speculative  reason  =  a.  In  order  therefore  to  be  compared  with 
the  reason,  the  understanding  must  in  like  manner  bo  distinguislied 
into  the  understanding  as  a  principle  of  action,  in  whicli  relation  I 
call  it  the  adaptive  ]>ower,  or  the  faculty  of  selecting  and  adapting 
means  and  medial  of  ])roximate  ends  =  B :  and  the  understanding, 
as  a  mode  and  faculty  of  thought,  when  it  is  called  reflection  =  ft. 
Accordingly,  I  give  the  general  definitions  of  these  four:  that  is,  I 
describe  each  severally  by  its  essential  characters :  and  I  find,  tliat 
the  definition  of  A  differs  Mo  gencre  from  that  of  B,  and  the  defini- 
tion of  a  from  thai,  of  h. 

Now  subjects  that  require  essentially  different  definitions  do  them- 
selves differ  in  kind.  ]hit  Understanding  and  Reason  req^iiiro  essen- 
tially different  definitions.  Therefore  Understanding  and  Season 
differ  in  kind. 

*  Tho  Practical  Reaion  alone  it  Rmwoii  In  the  full  and  aubstantiTe  »enae.  It  is  Roaaon 
in  its  own  nphc^ro  of  perfect  froedom  ;  as  the  source  of  Ideas,  which  ideas,  in  their  eon^ 
version  to  Uio  rccponsible  Will,  become  uUI:r.atc  ends.  On  the  other  hnnd^  Theoretio 
KcoAon,  cj  tho  ground  of  the  unlverMl  and  abs^oluto  in  all  logical  conclusion,  is  ralher 
tho  lieht  of  KcivOD  in  the  L'ndersUJidIng,  and  known  to  b3  such  bj  its  contrast  with  tli« 
contingency  and  parUcularity  ^vhich  cbiractorizo  &il  the  proper  and  indigenous  growtbo 
of  the  Uuderstondiiig. 
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What  is  Instinct  ?*  As  I  am  not  quite  of  Bonnet^s  opinion  ^^  that 
philosophers  will  in  vain  torment  themselves  to  define  instinct  nntil 
they  have  spent  some  time  in  the  head  of  the  animal  without  actually 
being  that  animal,"  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  the  use  of  the  term. 
I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  controvert  tbo  opinions  which  havu 
been  offered  on  this  subject,  whether  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Des* 
cartes,  who  supposed  that  animals  were  mere  machines ;  or  the  mod^ 
ern  one  of  Lamark,  who  attributes  instincts  to  habits  impressed  upon 
the  organs  of  animals,  by  the  constant  efllux  of  the  nervous  fluid 
to  these  organs  to  which  it  has  been  determined  in  their  efforts  to 
perform  certain  actions,  to  which  their  necessities  have  given  birth. 
And  it  will  bo  here  premature  to  offer  any  refutation  of  the  opinions 
of  those  who  contend  for  the  identity  of  this  faculty  with  reason, 
and  maintain  that  all  the  acti<ms  of  animals  are  the  result  of  invoii* 
tion  and  experience; — an  opinion  maintjiiued  with  considerable 
plausibility  by  Dr.  Darwin. 

"Perhaps  the  most  ready  and  certain  mode  of  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion in  this  intricate  inquiry  will  bo  by  the  apparently  circuitous 
route  of  determining  first,  what  wo  do  not  mean  by  the  word.  Now 
wo  certainly  do  not  moan,  in  the  use  of  the  term,  any  act  of  the  vital 
power  in  the  producticm  or  malntenaiu^e  of  an  organ:  nobody  thinks 
of  saying  that  the  teeth  grow  by  instinct,  or  that  when  the  muscles 
are  increased  in  vigor  and  size  in  consequence  of  exercise,  it  is  from 
such  a  cause  or  princiide.  Neither  do  wo  attribute  instinct  to  tho 
direct  functions  of  the  organs  in  providing  for  tho  continuance  and 
Bustentation  of  the  whole  co-organized  body.  No  one  talks  of  the 
Jiver  secreting  bile,  or  of  tho  heart  acting  for  tho  propulsion  of  tho 
Wood,  by  instinct.  Some,  indeed,  have  maintained  that  breathing, 
even  voiding  tho  excrement  and  urine,  are  in«.tinctivo  operations; 
but  surely  these,  as  well  as  the  former,  are  automatic,  or  at  least  are 
the  necessary  result  of  the  organization  of  tho  parts  in  and  by  which 
tho  actions  are  i)roduced.  These  instances  seem  to  be,  if  I  may  sc 
say,  below  instinct.  But  again,  wo  do  not  attribute  instinct  to  any 
actions  preceded  by  a  will  conscious  of  its  whole  purpose,  calculating 
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Its  cflTocts,  and  prodotcrmininp^  its  con!»equonce§,  nor  to  iiny  exerciM 
of  tlio  intellectual  powers,  of  which  the  whole  scope,  aim,  and  end 
are  intellectual.  In  other  terms,  no  man  who  values  his  words  will 
talk  of  the  instinct  of  a  Howard,  or  of  the  instinctive  operations  of 
a  Newton  or  I^elbnitz,  in  tliose  sublime  efforts,  which  ennoble  and 
cast  a  lustre,  not  less  on  the  individuals  than  on  the  whole  haman 
race. 

"  To  what  kind  or  mode  of  action  shall  wo  then  look  for  the  le- 
gitimate application  of  the  term  ?  In  answer  to  this  query,  we  may, 
I  think,  witliout  fear  of  the  consequences,  put  the  following  cases  aa 
exemplifying  and  justifying  the  use  of  the  term,  Instinct,  in  an  appro- 
priate sense.  First,  when  there  appears  an  action,  not  include<l 
either  in  the  mere  functions  of  life,  acting  within  the  sphere  of  it« 
own  organismus ;  nor  yet  an  action  attributable  to  the  intelligent 
will  or  reason :  yet  at  the  same  time,  not  referable  to  any  particalar 
organ,  we  then  declare  the  presence  of  an  Instinct.  We  might  illus- 
trate this  in  the  instance  of  a  bull-calf  butting  before  he  has  horus, 
in  which  the  action  can  have  no  reference  to  its  internal  economy, 
to  the  presence  of  a  particular  organ,  or  to  an  intelligent  will. 
Secondly,  likewise  if  it  be  not  indeed  included  in  the  first,  we  attrib- 
ute Instinct  where  the  organ  is  j>resent,  if  only  the  act  is  equally 
anterior  to  all  possible  experience  on  the  part  of  the  individual  agent, 
as  for  instance,  when  the  beaver  employs  its  tail  for  the  constructi<ifi 
of  its  dwelling;  the  tailor-bird  its  bill  for  the  formation  of  its  {tensilo 
habitation ;  the  spider  its  spinning  organ  for  fabricating  its  artfully 
woven  neb*,  or  the  viper  its  poison  fang  for  its  defence.  And  lastly, 
generally,  where  there  is  an  act  of  the  whole  body  as  one  animal,  not 
referable  to  a  will  conscious  of  its  purpose,  nor  to  its  mechanism,  nor 
to  a  habit  derived  from  experience,  nor  previous  frequent  use.  Hero 
with  most  satisfaction,  and  without  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  tho 
word,  wo  declare  an  Instinct ;  as  examples  of  which,  wo  may  addnco 
tho  migratory  habits  of  birds,  tho  social  instincts  of  tho  bees,  tho 
construction  of  their  habitations,  composed  of  cells  formed  with 
geometrical  precision,  adapted  in  capacity  to  different  orders  of  the 
society,  and  forming  storehouses  for  containing  a  snpi)ly  of  provis- 
ions; not  to  mention  similar  instances  in  wasps,  ants,  termites;  and 
the  endless  contrivances  for  protecting  the  future  progeny. 

"But  if  it  be  admitted  that  wo  have  rightly  stated  the  applicatioTi 
of  the  term,  what  we  may  ask  is  contained  in  the  examples  adduced, 
or  what  inferences  are  wo  to  make  as  to  tho  nature  of  Instinct  itself, 
as  a  source  and  principle  of  action  ?  We  shall,  perhaps,  best  aid  our- 
selves in  the  inquiry  by  an  example,  and  let  us  take  a  very  familiar 
one  of  a  caterpillar  taking  its  fo(Ml.  Tlio  caterpillar  seeks  at  onco  tho 
plant,  which  furnishes  the  appropriate  aliment,  and  this  even  as  soon 
as  it  creeps  from  the  ovum;  nn<l  tho  food  being  taker,  iqto  tho  atom 
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aclif  tlio  natritions  part  is  separated  from  tho  innatritious,  anil  is  dis* 
posed  of  for  tlie  Hupi>ort  of  tho  nniinal.  Tho  question  tlicn  Is,  what  is 
contained  in  this  instance  of  instinct  ?  In  the  first  place  %vhat  does 
the  vital  power  in  tho  st4)i!iach  do,  if  wo  j^cnerali^cj  tljo  account  of  the 
process,  or  express  it  in  its  nicst  jrenenil  tcri:ir>?  Manifestly  it  selects 
and  applies  appropriate  means  to  an  initnediaio  end,  ]>rescrihed  hy 
tho  constitution;  first  of  the  particular  organ,  and  then  of  tho  whole 
hody  or  orpmisinus.  Tliis  we  have  admitted  is  not  instinct.  But 
what  does  the  caterpillar  do?  Does  it  not  nlso  select  and  apply  ap- 
propriate means  to  an  imu.ediate  end  j)rescnl)ed  hy  its  particular  or- 
pinization  and  constitution?  Ihit  there  is  8omething  more;  it  does 
this  according  to  circumstances;  and  this  we  call  Instinct.  But  may 
there  not  he  still  somethinjr  more  involved?  AVhat  shall  we  say  of 
l!iihcr*s  hiuuj)le-hees?  A  dozen  of  these  were  i)Ut  under  a  hell  ^las-* 
alon^  with  a  coiuh  of  ahout  ten  silken  cocoons,  so  unequal  in  heighl 
as  not  to  he  ca;"Me  of  standing?  steadily;  to  remedy  this,  two  or 
three  of  the  hmnhle-hecs  ^(»t  upon  the  comh,  stretched  themselven 
over  its  ed;re,  and  with  their  heads  downwanls,  fixed  their  forefeet  on 
thetahle  on  Avliich  the  comh  stood,  and  so  with  their  liindfeet  kept 
the  comh  from  falling:  when  the>e  were  weary  others  took  their 
p!nces.  hi  this  constratfied  and  painful  posture,  fresh  hees  re1ievin(C 
their  ctuiundes  at  intervals,  and  each  working;  in  its  turn,  did  these 
atlectiomite  little  inseets  support  the  comh  for  nearly  three  days;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  they  had  prepared  suilicient  wax  to  huild  pil- 
lars  with  it.  And  what  is  still  further  curious,  the  first  pillars  havin|( 
pot  disjilaccd,  tlie  hees  had  apiin  recourse  to  tlie  same  manoeuvre. 
Wliat  then  is  involved  in  this  case  ?  Kvidently  tho  same  selection 
and  appropriation  of  means  to  an  immediate  end  as  before;  but  ob* 
serve!  according,'  to  varying  circumstances. 

"  And  here  we  are  puzzled  ;  for  this  becomes  Understanding.  At 
least  no  naturalist,  however  predetermined  to  contnw*t  and  opposo 
Instinct  to  Understanding,  but  ends  at  last  in  facts  in  which  he  him- 
self can  make  out  no  difierence.  But  are  wo  hence  to  conclude  that 
the  instinct  is  tho  same,  and  identical  with  the  human  understanding? 
Certainly  not;  though  tlio  ditVerence  is  luit  in  the  essential  of  the  de- 
finition, but  in  an  addition  to,  or  modilication  of,  that  whieii  is  essen- 
tially the  same  in  both.  In  such  cases,  namely,  as  that  which  wo 
have  last  adduced,  in  which  instinct  assumes  the  semblance  of  under- 
standing, the  act  indicative  of  instinct  is  not  clearly  prescribed  by  tho 
constitution  or  laws  of  the  animars  peculiar  organization,  but  arisea 
out  of  the  constitution  and  previo  is  circumstances  of  tlio  aninuil,  and 
those  habits,  wants,  and  tliat  predetermined  sphero  of  action  and 
operation  which  bel(»ng  to  the  race,  and  beyond  tho  limits  of  which  it 
does  not  pass.  If  this  bo  tho  case,  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  I 
have  determined  an  ap]>ropriato  sense  for  instinct ;  namelv^that  it  is 
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i  power  of  selecting  and  applying  appropriate  means  to  an  iinmodiata 
end,  according  to  circumstances  and  tlie  changes  of  circunistAnces, 
Hiese  beiiig  variable  and  varying ;  but  yet  so  as  to  be  referable  to  tlio 
general  Imbits,  arising  out  of  the  constitution  and  previous  circum- 
stances of  the  animal  considered  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  race. 

"  AVo  may  here,  perhaps,  most  fitly  explain  the  error  of  those  who 
contend  for  the  identity  of  Reason  and  Instinct,  and  believe  that  tlio 
actions  of  animals  are  t!ie  result  of  invention  and  experience.  They 
!i:ivo,  no  d(»ubt,  been  deceived,  in  their  investigation  of  Instinct,  by 
an  etlic'ient  cause  simulating  a  final  cause ;  and  the  defect  in  their 
reasoning  has  arisen  in  consoquenee  of  observing  in  the  instincttvo 
operations  of  animals  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  relative  end,  from 
the  assumption  of  a  deliberate  purpose.  To  this  freedom  or  choico 
in  action  and  purpose,  instinct,  in  any  appropriate  sense  of  the  word, 
can  not  apply,  and  to  justify  and  explain  its  introduction,  we  most 
have  recourse  to  other  and  higher  faculties  than  any  manifested  in 
the  operations  of  instinct.  It  is  evident,  namely,  in  turning  our  at« 
tention  to  the  distinguishing  character  of  human  actions,  that  there 
is,  as  in  the  inferior  animals,  a  selection  and  appropriation  of  meaiM 
t4>  en<ls — buc  U  is  (not  only  according  in  circuiuHtanees,  not  only  ac« 
cording  to  varying  circumstances,  but  it  is)  according  to  varying  pur* 
IMmes.  lUa  this  is  an  attribute  of  the  intelligent  will,  and  no  lungur 
oven  mere  understanding. 

•' And  here  let  me  observe  that  the  dilTiculty  and  delicacy  of  this 
investigation  are  greatly  increased  by  our  not  considering  the  under* 
standing  (even  our  own)  in  itself*,  and  as  it  would  be  were  it  not  ac« 
companied  with  and  modified  by  the  co-operation  of  the  will,  tho 
moral  feeling,  and  that  faculty,  perhaps  best  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Keason,  of  determining  that  which  is  universal  and  neces- 
sary, of  fixing  laws  and  ])rinciples  whether  speculative  or  practical, 
and  of  contemplating  a  final  purpose  or  end.  This  intelligent  will,-^ 
having  a  selt-conscious  jiurpose,  under  the  guidance  and  light  of  tlio 
reason,  by  which  its  acts  are  made  to  bear  as  a  whole  ujjon  some  end 
in  and  for  itself*,  and  to  whicli  tho  understanding  is  subservient  as  an 
organ  or  the  facidty  of  selecting  and  appropriating  the  means — secnw 
best  to  account  for  that  progressiveness  of  the  human  race,  which  so 
evidently  marks  an  insurmoimtablodistincticm  and  im]»assal»Ie  barrier 
between  man  and  tho  inferior  animals;  but  w!iicU  would  bo  inexpli- 
cable, were  there  no  other  diflereiice  than  In  tho  degree  of  their  intel- 
lectual fr.(!ulties. 

"Man  doubtless  has  his  instincts,  even  in  common  with  tho  Inferior 
animals,  and  many  of  these  are  the  germs  of  some  of  the  lest  feelings 
of  ]iis  nature.  Vhat,  amongst  many,  might  I  i>resent  as  a  better 
illustration, or  more  beautiful  instance,  than  the  itorge  or  maternal  in- 
stinct?   But  man's  instincts  are  elevated  and  ennobled  by  the  moral 
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ondfl  aihI  pnrffOficfi  of  Iiis  bcin^.  ITo  In  not  defltlncil  to  bo  tlio  tAavo  of 
blind  inipulKCH,  A  vcHHol  pnrpoKuIosH,  innneant.  Ho  in  cotiHtitutod  by 
IiIh  mornl  nnd  IntcIIi^'vnt  will,  to  bo  tlio  iirnt  freed  bein^,  tho  master- 
work  And  tlio  end  of  nature;  but  tliU  freedom  and  bi^b  oflico  can 
only  co-exist  witb  feally  and  devotion  to  tlio  nervlco  of  trutb  and  vir- 
tue. And  tbou^b  wo  may  even  1)0  permitted  to  use  tbo  term  instinct, 
in  order  to  dcslfj^nato  tboso  lii^li  im]>nl.ses  wliicli  in  tlio  minority  of 
man's  rational  beinp",  rIiaik)  bis  acts  unconsciously  to  ultimate  ends, 
and  wbidi  in  constitutinfj  tbo  very  cbaracter  and  impress  of  the  bu- 
manity  reveal  tbo  jjuidanco  of  Providence ;  yet  Ibo  convenience  of 
tbo  pbrasc,  and  tbo  want  of  any  otbcr  distinctive  appellation  for  an 
influonco  de  supra^  working  unconsciously  in  and  on  tbo  wbolo  buman 
race,  ebould  not  induce  us  to  forget  that  tbo  term  instinct  is  oidy 
strictly  api>licab]o  to  tbo  adaptive  jiowor,  as  tbo  faculty,  even  in  its 
liigbcst  proper  form,  of  selecting  and  adapting  appropriate  means  to 
X)roximato  ends  according  to  varying  circumstances, — a  faculty  wbicb, 
liowever,  only  dillers  from  buman  understanding  in  consequence  of 
tbo  latter  being  enligbtened  by  reason,  a!id  tbat  the  i)rinciples  wbich 
Actuate  man  as  ultimate  ends,  and  are  designed  for  bis  conscious  jiott* 
fM^sion  and  guidance,  are  best  and  most  properly  named  Ideas/* 
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Tlie  followiog  tract  poblbLed  in  England  nnder  the  title  of  ifiiiAr 
Uwarda  the  Formation  of  a  mare  Cotnprefi€n$ive  Theory  o/Zi/e^  bjf  JSL 
T.  Coleridge^  is  inserted  liere,  l>ecai»o  it  contains  a  fuller  and  mora 
systematic  development  of  tlie  general  views  presented  on  pagist 
;;57-359  of  the  AUU  to  Reflection.  This  seems  to  bo  its  most  appro* 
priato  place  in  the  collection,  and  tlic  reader  will  And  it  both  in  matter 
and  form,  one  of  the  most  profound  and  ele^int  exhibitions  that  have 
yet  been  made  of  tiio  Dynamic  Theory  of  Life.— ^m.  Ed. 


THEOllY  OF  LIFE. 

Whin  wo  stand  bcforo  the  bust  of  John  Hunter,  or  as  we  enter  tli« 
magnificent  museum  furniitlicd  by  his  labors,  and  pass  slowly,  with 
meditative  observation,  through  this  august  temple,  which  the  genius 
of  one  great  man  has  raised  and  dedicated  to  the  wisdom  and  nnifonn 
working  of  the  Creator,  we  perceive  at  every  step  the  guidance,  we 
had  almost  said,  the  inspiration,  of  those  profound  ideas  concerning 
Life,  which  dawn  upon  us  indeed,  tin'ougli  his  written  works,  but 
which  he  has  hero  presented  to  us  in  a  nioro  perfect  language  than 
that  of  words — the  language  of  God  himself,  as  uttered  by  Nature. 

That  the  true  idea  of  Life  existed  in  the  mind  of  John  Hunter  I  do 
not  entertain  the  least  doubt ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether 
his  incessant  occupation,  and  his  stupendous  industry  in  the  service, 
both  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  ]K)stenty,  added  to  his  compara* 
tively  slight  acquaintance  witli  the  arts  and  aids  of  logical  'arrange- 
ment, permitted  him  fully  to  unfold  and  arrange  it  in  distinct,  clear, 
and  communicable  concef)tions.  Assuredly,  however,  I  may,  withont 
Incurring  tlie  charge  of  arrogance  or  detraction,  venture  to  assert  that, 
in  his  writings  the  light  whicli  occasionally  Hashes  npon  us  seems  at 
other  times,  and  more  frequently,  to  struggle  througli  an  unfriendly 
medium,  and  even  sometimes  to  sutler  a  tein|K>rary  occultation.  At 
least,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  undeniable  obscurities,  and  to  reconcile 
tho  aiq>arent  contradictions  found  in  his  wor^«»^-^  ^ti(^istinguish,  in 
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short,  the  namerotis  passages  in  wliich  ^'ithont,  perliaps,  losing  sight 
internally  of  his  own  peculiar  belief,  lie  yet  falls  into  the  phraseology 
and  mechanical  solutions  of  his  age, — we  must  distinguish  such  pos- 
BMges  from  those  in  which  tlie  form  corresponds  to  the  substance,  aud 
in  whicli,  tliercforo,  the  nature  and  essential  laws  of  vital  action  are 
expressed,  as  far  as  his  rcsearclies  had  unveiled  them  to  his  own 
mind,  without  disguise.  To  cllect  this,  we  must,  as  it  were,  climb  up 
on  his  sljoulders,  and  look  at  the  same  objects  in  a  distincter  form, 
liccauso  soon  from  the  more  comman<rmg  point  of  view  furnisiicd  by 
himself.  Tliis  has,  indeed,  been  more  than  once  attempted  r.lrecd}", 
and,  in  one  instance,  witli  so  evident  a  display  of  power  and  insiglit 
as  announces  in  the  asscrtor  and  vindicator  of  the  Ilunterian  Tlieory 
a  congenial  intellect,  and  a  disciple  in  whom  Hunter  himself  would 
have  exulted.  Would  that  this  attempt  had  been  made  on  a  larger 
8<alo,  that  the  writer  to  whom  I  refer*  had  in  con8e<|Uenco  devcloi)ed 
Ills  opinions  systematically,  and  carried  tiiem  yet  further  back,  even 
to  tlieir  ultimate  principle! 

Hut  this  the  scientific  world  has  yet  to  expect;  or  it  is  more  then 
probable  that  the  present  humble  endeavor  would  have  been  super- 
siMled,  or  confined,  at  least,  to  the  task  of  restating  tlie  oi>ini<>n  of  my 
predecessor  witli  such  modifications  as  the  diilerences  that  will  ahvayA 
exist  between  men  who  have  thought  independently,  and  each  for 
himself,  have  never  failed  to  introduce,  even  on  problems  of  far  easier 
and  more  obvious  solution. 

AViihout  further  preface  or  apology,  therefore,  I  shall  state  at  onco 
my  objections  to  all  the  definitions  that  have  hitherto  been  given  of 
Life,  as  meaning  too  much  or  too  little,  with  an  exception,  however, 
in  favor  of  those  which  mean  nothing  at  all;  and  even  these  last 
nmst,  in  certain  cases,  receive  an  honor  they  do  not  merit,  and  be 
confuted,  or  rather  detected,  on  account  of  their  too  general  accept- 
ance, and  the  incalculable  i>ower  of  words  over  the  minds  of  men  in 
] proportion  to  the  remoteness  of  the  subject  from  the  cognizance  of 
the  senses. 

It  would  be  equally  presumptuous  and  unreasonable  should  I,  with 
a  late  writer  on  this  subject,  "exhort  the  reader  to  be  particularly  on 
his  guard  against  loose  and  indefinite  expressions;"  but  I  ])erfectly 
figree  with  him  that  they  are  the  bane  of  all  science,  and  have  been 
remarkably  injurious  in  the  ditlerent  departments  of  ])hysiology. 

The  attempts  to  explain  the  nature  of  Life,  which  have  fallen 
within  my  knowledge,  ]>resup|)ose  the  arbitrary  division  of  all  that 
surrounds  us  into  things  with  life,  and  things  without  life — a  divii^ion 
grounded  on  a  mere  assumption.  At  the  best,  it  can  bo  regarded 
only  as  a  hasty  deduction  from  the  first  superficial  notices  of  the 
cbjccts  that  surround  us,  suflicicnt,  ]>crhnps,  for  the  purpose  of  ordi* 
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D/iry  discrimination,  bot  far  too  indetcrininate  and  diflSaent  to  be 
taken  unexamined  by  tlio  pliilosophio  inquirer.  The  positions  of 
science  must  be  tried  in  the  jeweller^s  scales,  not  like  the  mixed  com« 
modities  of  tlio  market,  on  tlio  wei^li-bridi^e  of  common  opinion 
and  vulgar  usage.  Sucli,  liowcver,  lias  been  the  procedure  in  the 
l>resent  instance,  and  the  result  has  been  answerable  to  the  coarseness 
of  tlie  process,  hy  a  comprisal  of  the  petitio  prinapii  with  tlio 
urgumcntum  in  cirenlo^^w  plain  Engli-sii,  by  an  easy  logic,  which 
begins  Willi  begging  the  question,  and  then  moving  in  a  circle,  comes 
round  to  the  point  where  it  began, — eacli  of  the  two  divisions  has 
been  made  to  define  the  other  by  a  mere  reassertion  of  their  assumed 
C4>iitrariety.  Tlie  ]>hysioiogist  has  luininoubly  explained  y  plus  x  by 
int'orining  us  that  it  is  a  somewhat  tiiat  is  the  antithesis  of  t  minus  x ; 
and  if  wo  ask,  what  then  is  t — x?  the  answer  is,  the  antithesis  of 
T-7-X,  a  reciprocation  of  great  service,  that  may  remind  us  of  the 
twin  sisters  in  the  fable  of  the  Lamia),  with  but  one  eye  between 
them  botli,  whicli  each  borrowed  from  the  other  as  either  hapiiened 
to  want  it;  but  with  this  additional  disadvantage,  that  in  the  present 
case  it  is  after  all  but  an  eye  of  glass.  The  <lelinitions  theiiiselvo-3 
will  best  illustrate  our  meaning.  1  will  begin  with  that  given  by 
ISiehat.  ^^Life  is  the  sum  of  all  the  functions  by  which  death  13 
resisted,"  in  which  I  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  discover  any  other 
meaning  than  that  life  consists  in  being  able  to  live.  This  autlior, 
with  a  whimsical  gravity,  prefaces  his  definition  with  the  remark, 
that  the  nature  of  lite  has  hitherto  been  sought  for  in  al^tract  con* 
siderations;  as  if  it  were  possible  that  four  more  inveterate  abstnto- 
tions  could  bo  brought  together  in  one  sentence  than  are  here  assem- 
bled in  the  words,  life,  death,  function,  and  resistance.  Similur 
instances  might  be  cited  from  iru'heraiid  and  others.  The  word  Life 
is  translated  into  other  more  learned  words;  and  this  jutraj^hraae  of 
the  term  is  substituted  for  the  ilejinition  of  the  things  and  therefore 
(as  is  always  tiie  case  in  every  rail  definition  as  contra-distinguishetl 
from  a  verbal  definition),  f(»r  at  least  a  ]mrtial  iolutioncf  ihojaet^ 
Such  as  those  form  the  Jirst  class. — The  second  class  takes  some  one 
particular  function  of  Life  common  to  all  living  objects, — nutrition, 
for  instance;  or,  to  adopt  the  ]>hrase  most  in  vogue  at  present,  assim- 
ilation, for  the  purposes  of  reproduction  and  growth.  Now  this,  it  m 
evident,  can  be  an  appropriate  definition  only  of  the  very  lowest 
species,  as  of  a  Fungus  or  a  Mollusca;  and  just  as  coin])rehensive 
an  idea  of  the  mystery  of  Life,  as  a  Mollusca  might  give,  can  this 
definition  afford.  But  this  is  not  the  only  objection.  For,  firsts  it  m 
not  pretended  that  we  begin  with  seeking  for  an  organ  evidently 
appropriated  to  nutrition,  and  then  infer  that  the  substance  in  which 
such  an  organ  is  found  Uvcm,  On  the  contrary,  in  a  number  of  cases 
iimong  the  obscurer  animals  and  vegetables  we  infer  the  organ  from 
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the  pro-e»tAUisliod  fact  of  its  lifo.    Secondly^  it  Identifies  tlio  process 
itself  with  a  certain  nm^a  of  it^  forms,  tliose,  namely,  by  which  it  is 
manifested  in  animals  and  vo;;etablos.    For  this,  too,  no  less  than  the 
former,  ]>rc8npposes  the  arbitrary  division  of  nil  things  into  not  living 
and  lifeless,  on  which,  as  I  before  observed,  all  these  definitions  arc 
grounded.    I3iit  it  is  sorry  logic  to  take  the  proof  of  an  afiirniativo  in 
one  thing  as  tlio  proof  of  the  negative  in  another.    All  animals  tliat 
Lave  hings  breathe,  but  it  would  be  a  childish  oversight  to  deduce  the 
converse,  viz.  all  animals  that  breathe  liave  lungs.    The  theory  iu 
which  the  French  chemists  organized  the  discoveries  of  Hlack,  Caven- 
dish, Priestley,  Scheele,  and  other  English  and  German  philosophers, 
i^  stil!,  indicd,  the  reigning  theory,  but  rather,  it  should  seem,  from 
tlie  absence  of  a  rival  sufiiciently  ]iopu1ar  to  fill  the  throne  in  its  stead, 
than  from  the  continuance  of  an  implicit  belief  in  its  own  stability. 
AVo  no  longer  at  least  cherish  that  intensity  of  faith  wliich,  before 
Davy  commenced  liis  briliant  career,  had  not  only  identified  it  with 
chemistry  itself,  but  had  substituted  its  nomenclature,  even  in  com* 
mon  conversation,  for  tlio  far  more  philosophic  language  which  the 
human  race  had  abstracted  from  the  laboratory  of  Nature.    I  may 
venture  to  proi»liesy  that  no  future  IJeddoos  will  make  it  the  coriv«i 
of  the  mathematical  sciences  in  demonstrative  evidence.     I  think  it  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether,  during  the  period  of  its  supi)osed  infallibility, 
physiology  derived  more  benefit  from  the  extension,  or  injury  from 
tiie  misdirection,  of  its  views.    Enough  of  the  latter  is  fresh  in  recol* 
lection  to  make  it  but  an  equivocal  compliment  to  a  physiologicsd 
pi»sition,  that  it  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  corpuscular  philosophy, 
as  modified  by  the  French  theory  of  chemistry.    Yet  should  it  happen 
(and  the  event  is  not  imj>ossibIe,  nor  the  supposition  altogether  ab« 
8urd),  that  more  and  more  decisive  facts  should  ])resent  themselves  in 
confirmation  of  the  metamorphosis  of  element^  the  ])osition  that  lifo 
consists  in  assimilation  would  either  cease  to  bo  distinctive,  or  fidl 
back  into  the  former  class  as  an  identical  proposition,  namely,  that 
Life,  n»eaning  by  the  word  that  sort  of  growth  which  takes  place  by 
means  of  a  peculiar  organization,  consists  in  that  sort  of  growth 
wliich  is  iHjculiar  to  organized  life.     T/iinlhj^  the  definition  involves 
a  still  more  egregious  fiaw  in  the  reasoning,  namely,  that  of  cfim  hoc^ 
ergo  propter  hoc  (or  the  assumption  of  causati<m  from  mere  coexist- 
ence);  and  this,  too,  in  its  very  woi-st  form.    For  it  is  not  cum  hoc 
Bolo^  ergo  jiropter  hoc^  which  would  in  many  cases  supply  a  presump- 
tive proof  by  induction,  but  cum  hoc^  ct  2^lurhni8  ali/\  ergo  2^ro2}t€r 
l*oc!    Shell,  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  common  to  the  whole  order  of 
testacea,  but  it  would  bo  absurd  to  define  the  tis  viUe  of  testaceous 
animals  as  existing  in  the  shell,  though  we  know  it  to  be  the  constant 
accompaniment,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  constant  efiect, 
of  the  specific  life  that  acts  in  those  animals.    AVero  yyQ{argumenti 
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eatiSii)  to  imagine  shell  cooxtciisive  with  th<*  organized  crei^iion,  thii 
would  produce  no  nbatcnient  in  the  falsity  of  the  reasoning.  Nor 
dooH  the  Haw  stop  here ;  fur  a  pliysiological,  tluit  is,  a  real,  definition, 
as  distinguished  from  the  verbal  definitions  of  lexicogra]»hy,  must 
consist  neither  in  any  single  property  or  function  of  tlie  thing  to  bo 
defined,  nor  yet  in  all  collectively,  which  latter,  indeed,  would  bo  a 
history,  not  a  definition.  It  imist  consist,  therefore,  hi  tho  law  of  the 
thing,  or  in  suoli  an  idea  of  it,  as  being  admitted,  all  tlie  properties 
and  functions  are  admitted  by  implication.  It  must  likewise  be  so 
far  eausdij  that  a  full  insight  Iiaving  been  obtained  of  the  law,  we 
derive  from  it  a  progressive  insight  into  tho  necessity  and  generation 
of  tho  ]>lienomena  of  which  it  is  the  law.  Suppose  a  disease  in  ques- 
tion, which  appeared  always  accompanied  with  certain  symptoms  in 
certain  stages,  and  with  some  one  or  more  symptoms  in  all  stages — 
8iiy  deranged  digestion,  capricious  alternation  of  vivacity  and  languor, 
headache,  dilated  pupil,  diminished  sensibility  to  light,  &c. — Neitlier 
tho  men  who  selected  tho  ono  constant  symptom,  nor  he  who  enu- 
merated all  tho  symptoms,  would  give  tlie  scientific  definition  Uiltm 
scilicet^  quali  scientia  JU  rcl  datur^  but  the  man  who  at  once  named 
and  detiued  tho  disease  hydrocephalus,  producing  pressure  on  the 
brain.  For  it  is  the  essence  of  a  scientific  definition  to  bo  causative, 
not  by  introduction  of  imaginary  somewhats,  natural  or  sui>ernatural, 
under  the  name  of  causes,  but  by  announcing  tho  hiw  of  action  hi  tho 
particular  case,  in  subordination  to  the  common  law  of  which  all  tho 
phenomena  are  modifications  or  results. 

Now  in  the  definition  on  which,  as  the  representative  of  a  whole 
class,  we  are  7ww  animadverting,  a  single  efiect  is  given  as  constituting 
the  cause.  For  nutrition  by  digestion  is  certainly  necessary'  to  lifoi 
only  under  certain  circumstances,  but  that  life  is  previously  necessary 
to  digestion  is  absolutely  certain  under  all  circumstances.  Besides, 
what  other  phenomenon  of  Lifo  would  the  conception  of  assimilation, 
per  H€^  or  as  it  exists  in  tho  lowest  order  of  animals,  involve  or  ex- 
])lain?  How,  for  instance,  does  it  include  sensation,  locomotion,  or 
habit  ?  or  if  the  two  former  should  be  taken  as  distinct  from  life,  toi^ 
gencre^  and  supervenient  to  it,  wo  then  ask  what  conception  is  given 
ot' Vital  assimilation  as  contra-distinguished  from  that  of  the  nucleus 
of  a  crystal  ? 

LdHily^  this  definition  confounds  the  Law  of  Life,  or  the  primary 
and  universal  form  of  vital  agency,  with  the  conception,  Animals. 
For  the  kind,  it  substitutes  the  representative  of  its  degrees  and  mod- 
ifications. But  the  first  and  most  important  office  of  science,  physical, 
or  physiological,  is  to  contemplato  the  power  in  kind,  abstracted  from 
the  degree.  Tho  ideas  of  caloric,  whether  as  substance  or  property, 
and  the  conception  of  latent  heat,  tho  heat  in  ice,  dec.,  that  excite  th« 
wonder  or  tho  laughter  of  tho  vulgar,  though  Busceptiblo  of  tlie  mo«t 
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important  practical  applications,  arc  tlio  result  of  tliis  abetraction; 
>vliiIo  the  only  purpose  to  wliicli  a  definition  liico  the  preoeding  could 
become  subservient,  >vouId  be  in  suj>p1ying  a  nonienclaturo  >vith  the 
character  of  the  most  common  species  of  a  genus — its  genua  gcneraliih 
fimum^  and  even  this  would  bo  useless  in  tlie  present  instance,  inas- 
much as  it  presupposes  tlio  knowledge  of  the  things  characterized. 

The  third  class,  and  far  sui»erior  to  the  two  former,  selects  some 
pro|)erty  cliaracteristic  of  all  living  bodies,  not  merely  found  in  all 
animals  alike,  but  existing  equally  in  all  parts  of  all  living  things, 
both  animals  and  plants.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  definition  of  Life, 
as  consisting  in  anti-putrescence,  or  the  ])ower  of  resisting  putrefac- 
tion. Like  all  the  others,  however,  even  this  conthies  the  idea  of  Life 
to  those  degrees  or  concentrations  of  it,  which  manifest  themselves 
in  orgam'zed  beings,  or  rather  in  those  the  organization  of  which  is 
apparent  to  us.  Consequently,  it  substitutes  an  abstract  term,  or 
generalization  of  effe^'ts,  for  the  idea,  or  superior  form  of  causative 
agency.  At  best,  it  describes  the  ris  ritas  by  one  only  of  its  many 
intiuences.  It  is  however,  as  wo  have  said  before,  preferable  to  the 
former,  because  it  is  not,  as  they  are,  altogether  unfruitful,  inasnmch 
as  it  attests,  less  equivocally  than  any  other  sign,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  that  degree  of  the  ris  tUco  which  is  tlic  necessary  condition 
of  organic  or  self-renewing  iwwer.  It  throws  no  light,  however,  on 
the  law  or  principle  of  action ;  it  does  not  increnso  our  insight  into 
the  other  phenomena;  it  ])resents  to  us  no  ineluHice  form,  out  of 
which  the  other  forms  may  bo  developed,  and  finally,  its  defect  as  a 
definition  may  be  detected  by  generalizing  it  into  a  higher  formula,  as 
a  power  which,  during  its  continuance,  resists  or  subordinates  lietf  ro- 
geneous  and  adverse  powers.  Now  this  holds  equally  true  of  chemical 
relatively  to  the  mechanical  powers;  and  really  ailirms  no  more  of 
Life  than  may  be  equally  afiirmed  of  every  form  of  being,  namel}', 
that  it  tends  to  preserve  itself,  and  resists,  to  a  certain  extent,  what- 
ever is  incompatible  with  the  laws  that  constitute  its  ])articular  state 
for  the  time  being.  For  it  is  not  true  only  of  the  great  divisions  or 
classes  into  which  wo  have  found  it  expedient  to  distinguish,  while 
we  generalize,  the  powers  acting  in  nature,  as  into  intellectual,  vital, 
chemical,  mechanical ;  but  it  liolds  equally  true  of  the  degrees,  or 
t^pecies  of  each  of  these  genera  relatively  to  each  other:  as  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  alkalies  by  heat,  or  the  galvanic  spark.  Like 
the  combining  ])ower  of  Life,  the  copula  here  ^e^ists  for  awhile  the 
attempts  to  dissolve  it,  and  then  yields,  to  reappear  in  new  phe- 
nomena. 

It  is  a  wonderful  property  of  the  human  mind,  that  when  once  a 
momentum  has  been  given  to  it  in  a  fresh  direction,  it  pursues  the 
new  ]»ath  with  obstinate  perseverance,  in  all  conceivable  bearings,  to 
iti»  utmost  extremes.    And  by  the  startling  consequences  which  arifee 
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jQt  of  tlieso  extremes,  it  is  first  awakened  to  its  error,  and  cither 
recalled  to  some  former  track,  or  receives  Homo  fresli  inipabe,  which 
it  follows  witli  the  same  eagerness,  and  admits  to  tho  same  mono|K>)y. 
Thus  in  the  13th  century  the  first  science  wliich  roused  the  intelle<*t: 
of  men  from  the  tor[K)r  of  harharism,  was,  as  in  all  countries  ever  has 
been,  and  ever  must  bo  tlie  case,  tlie  science  of  Metaphysiet  and 
Ontology,    AVo  first  seek  what  can  be  found  at  home,  and  what 
wonder  if  truths,  that  ai)|>eared  to  reveal  the  secret  depths  of  our  own 
souls,  should  take  posscs^sion  of  tho  whi»le  mind,  and  all  truths  appear 
trivial  which  couhl  not  either  be  evolved  out  of  similar  principle^s  by 
tho  sair  •'  process,  or  at  least  brought  under  the  same  forms  of  tliought, 
by  ]>erceived  or  imagined  analogies  ?    And  so  it  was.    For  more  tlian 
a  century  men  continued  to  invoke  tho  oracle  of  their  own  spirit^,  not 
only  concerning  its  own  forms  and  modes  of  being,  but  likewise  con- 
cerning the  laws  of  external  nature.     All  attempts  at  p]iilosop!iical 
explication  were  commenced  by  a  mere  effort  of  tho  understanding, 
ns  tho  power  of  abstraction ;  or  by  tho  imagination,  transferring  its 
own  experiences  to  every  object  presented  from  without,    By  the 
former,  a  class  of  phenomena  were  in  tlio  first  phico  abstracted,  and 
fixed  in  some  general  term :  of  conrso  this  could  designate  only  tho 
impressions  made  by  the  outward  objects,  and  so  far,  therefore,  having 
been  thus  metamorphosed,  they  were  ellects  of  these  objects;  but 
then  made  to  supply  the  place  of  their  own  causes,  under  the  name 
of  occult  qualities.    Thus  tho  proi)erties  peculiar  to  gold,  were  ab- 
stracU'd  from  those  it  possessed  in  common  with  other  bodies,  and 
then  generalized  in  the  term  Aureiti/:  and  the  inquirer  was  instructed 
that  tho  Essence  of  Gold,  or  the  cause  which  constituted  tho  peculiar 
modification  of  matter  called  gold,  was  the  ]»ower  of  aureity.    By  tho 
Litter,  i.  e,  by  the  imngination,  thought  and  will  were  superadded  to 
the  occult  quality,  and  every  form  of  nature  had  its  appropriate  Spirit, 
to  bo  controlled  or  conciliated  by  an  appropriate  ceremonial.    This 
was  entitled  its  substantial  foum.    Thus,  physic  became  a  sort  of 
dull  poetry,  and  the  art  of  medicine  (for  physiology  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  exist)  was  a  system  of  magic,  blended  with  traditional  empiri- 
cism.   Thus  tho  forms  of  thought  proceeded  to  act  in  their  own 
emptiness,  with  no  attempt  to  fill  or  substantiate  them  by  tho  infor- 
mation of  tho  senses,  and  all  tho  branches  of  science  formed  so  many 
sections  of  logic  and  metaphysics.    And  so  it  continued,  even  to  tho 
time  that  tho  Keformation  sounded  tho  second  trumpet,  and  the 
authority  of  the  schools  sank  with  that  of  tho  hierarchy,  under  the 
intellectual  conrnge  and  activity  which  this  great  revolution  had  in- 
spired.   Power,  once  awakened,  cannot  rest  in  one  object.    All  tlie 
sciences  partook  of  tho  new  influences.    The  world  of  experimental 
phili  sophy  was  soon  map|)ed  out  for  |iosterity  by  tho  comprehensivo 
and  enterprising  genius  of  Hac<m,  and  tho  laws  explained  by  Hhicb 
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oxpcriincnt  could  bo  dignified  into  experience.'^  But  no  sooner  witf 
the  in)pu1so  given,  tlian  the  same  propensity  was  made  manifest  ol* 
looking  at  all  things  in  tlio  one  point  of  view  which  chanced  to  be  of 
produniinant  attraction.  Our  Gilbert,  a  man  of  genuine  philosophical 
geniuM^  had  no  sooner  multiplied  tlie  facts  of  magnetism,  and  extended 
our  knowledge  concerning  the  property  of  magnetic  bodies,  but  all 
things  in  heave:),  and  earth,  and  in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth, 
wore  resolved  into  vHujnctic  influences, 

Shortly  after  a  new  light  was  struck  by  Harriott  and  Descartes, 
with  their  contemporaries,  or  immediate  predecessors,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  ancient  geometry,  aided  by  the  modern  invention  of  algebra, 
placed  the  science  of  mechanism  on  the  philosophic  throne.  How 
widely  tins  domination  spread,  and  how  long  it  continued,  if,  indeed, 
even  now  it  can  be  said  to  have  abdicated  its  pretensions,  the  reader 
need  not  bo  reminded.  Tiio  sublime  discoveries  of  Newt(»n,  and, 
together  with  these,  his  n(»t  less  fruitful  than  wonderful  apptieation, 
of  the  higher  mathesis  to  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  an<l 
to  thu  laws  of  light,  gave  almost  a  religious  sanction  to  the  corpuscu- 
lar* system  and  mechanical  theory.  It  became  synonymous  with 
philosophy  itself.  It  was  the  sole  portal  at  which  truth  was  per- 
mitted to  enter.  The  human  body  was  treated  of  as  an  hydraulic 
nmehine,  the  o])erations  of  medicino  were  solved,  and  alas  I  even 
directed  by  reference  partly  to  gravitation  and  the  laws  of  motion, 
and  i>artly  by  chemistry,  wliich  itself,  however,  as  far  as  its  tlieory 
wuH  concerned,  was  but  a  branch  of  mechanics  working  exclusively 
by  imaginary  wedges,  angles,  and  spheres.  Should  the  reader  chance 
to  put  his  liand  on  the  *  rrinciples  of  rhilosophy,'  by  I^  Forge,  an 
immediate  disci])le  of  Descartes,  lie  may  see  the  phenomena  of  sleep 
solved  in  a  copper-plate  engraving,  with  all  the  figures  into  which 
the  globules  of  llie  blood  shaped  themselves,  and  the  results  demon- 
strated by  mathematical  calculations.  In  short,  from  the  time  of 
Keplerf  to  that  of  Newton,  and  from  Newton  to  Hartley,  not  only 
all  things  in  external  nature,  but  the  subtlest  mysteries  of  life  and 
organization,  and  even  of  the  intellect  and  moral  being,  were  conjured 
within  the  magic  circle  of  mathematical  f(>rmuho.  And  now  a  new 
light  was  struck  by  the  discovery  of  electricity,  and,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  both  playful  and  serious,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  it 
may  be  afllrmed  to  have  electrified  the  whole  frame  of  natural  phi- 
losophy. Close  on  its  heels  followed  the  momentous  discovery  of 
the  i>rincipal  gases  by  Scheelc  and  Priestley,  the  composition  of  water 

*  Exp<«riment,  m  an  orcnn  orr«'nfM>n,  not  Iom  dislinciiUhMt  fmm  (ho  blind  or  drenmin^ 
iiidu»iry  nf  (he  ulchemiiilis  (han  it  wus  Buccff^fully  opposed  tu  the  biiifdii  iiibUetifs  of  tliu 
•rh^u'io-ii. 

t  WlioiM!  own  mind,  h<iwovor,  was  nut  comprahendcd  In  the  \ortcx;  whcro  Ktiplar 
Arrad  It  wwi  In  (he  oilier  exirome. 
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by  Cavcndislif  aiul  tlio  doctrino  of  Intent  hont  by  Black.  TL  e  Aoientific 
world  was  ]>reimrcd  for  a  new  dynasty ;  accordingly,  as  soon  as  La- 
voisier had  reduced  the  infinite  variety  of  chemical  phenomena  to  tlie 
actions,  reactions,  and  interchanges  of  a  few  elementary  substances, 
or  at  least  excited  the  expectation  thnttliis  would  speedily  bo  elfccted, 
the  hope  shot  up,  almost  instantly,  into  full  faith,  that  it  had  beeo 
cHected.  Henceforward  the  new  ]»ath,  thus  brilliantly  o|)ened,  be- 
came the  common  road  to  all  departments  of  knowledge :  and,  to  this 
moment,  it  has  been  ]»ur.sued  with  an  eagerness  and  almost  epidemio 
enthusiiusm  which,  scarcely  less  than  its  political  revolutions,  chanic- 
terize  t!io  spirit  of  the  age.  Many  and  inauspicious  have  been  the 
invasions  and  inroads  of  this  new  conqueror  into  the  rightful  territo- 
ries of  other  sciences;  and  strange  alterations  have  been  made  in  less 
Iiarmless  pomts  than  those  of  terminology,  in  homage  to  an  art  unset- 
tli'd,  in  the  very  ferment  of  imperfect  dis(M)veries,  and  either  without 
u  theory,  or  with  a  theory  maintained  only  by  composithm  and  ooni- 
promise.  ^et  this  very  circumstance  has  favored  its  encrtiachments, 
hy  the  gratifications  which  its  novelty  allords  to  our  curiosity,  and 
by  the  keener  interest  and  higher  excitement  which  an  unsettled  and 
revolutionary  state  is  sure  to  inspire.  lie  who  supposes  that  science 
]>ossesses  an  immunity  from  such  influences  knows  little  of  human 
nature.  How,  otherwise,  could  men  of  strong  minds  and  sound  judg- 
ments have  attempted  to  penetrate  by  the  clue  of  chemical  ex|)eri- 
ment,  the  secret  recesses,  the  sacre<l  adyta  of  organic  life,  witliout 
being  aware  that  chemistry  must  needs  be  at  its  extreme  limits,  when 
it  has  approached  the  threshold  of  a  liigher  iK)wer?  Its  own  trans- 
gressions, however,  and  the  failure  of  its  enterprises  will  become  the 
means  of  defining  its  absolute  boundary,  and  wo  shall  have  to  guard 
against  the  opposite  error  of  rejecting  its  aid  altogether  as  analogy, 
because  wo  have  repelled  its  ambitious  claims  to  an  identity  with  the 
vital  i»owers. 

Previously  to  the  submitting  my  own  ideas  on  tlie  subject  of  life, 
and  the  ]M)wers  into  which  it  resolves  itself,  or  rather  in  which  it  is 
manifested  to  »//»,  I  have  hazarded  this  apparent  digression  from  thu 
anxiety  to  preclude  cprtnin  nvMpiclonn^  which  the  subject  itself  is  so 
fltted  to  awaken,  and  while  I  anticipate  the  charges,  to  plead  in  an- 
swer to  each  a  full  and  une<iuivocal — not  guilty ! 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  I  distinctly  disclaim  all  intention  of 
ex])laining  life  into  an  occult  quality ;  and  retort  the  charge  on  those 
who  can  satisfy  themselves  with  defining  it  as  the  peculiar  power  by 
which  death  is  resisted.  * 

Secondly,  Convinced — by  revelation,  by  the  consenting  authority 
of  all  countries,  and  of  all  ages,  by  the  imperative  voice  of  iny  own 
GODso.icnc£,  una  by  that  wide  chasm  between  man  and  the  nobIc:< 
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Animals  of  tlio  bruto  creation,  wliicli  no  perceivable  or  conceivable 
dinVronco  of  or^mnixntion  irt  HtiHiciont  to  overbri<1^e— tluit  I  liave  a 
rational  an<l  reM|»onsil»lu  houI,  1  tliink  far  too  reverentially  of  the  Hfline 
to  (1o};ra<le  it  into  an  liypotiiesls,  and  cannot  be  blind  to  the  contra* 
diction  I  must  incur,  if  1  assij^ni  that  houI  whicli  I  beli'.*.ve  to  couHtitute 
the  peculiar  nature  of  man  as  the  cause  of  functions  and  properties, 
which  man  possesses  in  common  with  the  oyster  and  the  mushroom.'^ 
Thirdly,  while  I  disclaim  the  error  of  Stahl  in  deriving  the  [die- 
iiomena  of  life  from  tlie  unconscious  actions  of  the  ratioiuil  soul,  I 
repel  with  still  greater  earnestness  the  assertion  and  even  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  functions  are  the  ofl*spring  of  the  structure,  and  ^^Lifet 
tlie  result  of  organiziition,"  connected  with  it  as  etlect  with  cause. 
Nay,  the  position  seems  to  me  little  less  stran^re,  than  as  if  a  man 
should  say,  that  building  with  all  the  included  handicraft,  of  plaster- 
ing, sawing,  ]>laning,  ^c.  were  the  oJlspring  of  the  liouse;  and  that 
the  mason  and  carpenter  were  the  result  of  a  suite  of  chambers,  with 
the  passages  and  staircases  that  lead  to  them.    To  make  A  the  oU- 
spring  of  K,  when  the  very  existence  of  n  as  n  presujiposes  the  exist- 
ence of  A,  is  preposterous  in  the  Utcral  sense  of  the  w<»rd,  and  a  con- 
smnmate  instance  of  the  ht/Mfrron  proterori  in  logic.     Jhit  if  I  reject 
the  organ  as  the  cuuMf  of  that,  of  which  it  is  the  organ,  though  I 
might  admit  it  among  the  condUions  of  \i»  actual  functions;  for  the 
same  reason  I  must  reject  Jluida  and  ethers  of  all  kinds,  magnetical, 
electrical,  and  universal,  to  whatever  quintessential  thinness  they 
may  be  treble  distilled,  and  (as  it  were)  super-substantiated.     With 
these,  I  abjure  likewise  all  chemical  agencies,  comjiositions,  and  do- 
compositions,  were  it  only  that  as  stimulants  they  su[>posc  a  stinmia- 
bility  sui  (jrmris^  wliich  is  but  another  paraphrase  for  life.     Oi  if  t'»oy 
are  themselves  at  once  both  the  excitant  and  the  excitability,  I  7rJs9 
the  connecting  link  between  this  imaginary  ether  and  the  visible  body, 
"wliicli  then  becomes  no  otherwise  distinguished  from  inanir-ifito  mat- 
ter, than  by  its  juxtaposition  in  mere  space,  with  an  hetero;rftnr.ou!» 
imnate,  the  cycle  of  whose  actions  revolves  within  itself.     Korldes 
which  I  should  think  that  I  was  confounding  metaphors  r.nd  realities 
mo>t  absurdly,  if  I  imagined  that  I  had  a  greater  insigiil  into  the 
meaning  and  ]K)ssibility  of  a  living  alcohol,  than  of  a  living  quick  'li- 
ver.   In  short,  visible  srnKACK  and  pownr  of  any  kind,  much  more  the 
jtoucr  of  life,  are  ideas  which  the  very  forms  of  the  liuman  under 

*  Rut  RlUI  Wm  would  I  nviiil  mvM'irnf  its  ncknowledireil  inappniprifltc'n«*M  to  tl»  piif> 
p«f*'i*s  of  itlty^'luloi^y,  ill  ordiT  to  c>u4l  n  mdf-cumplacont  luwer  on  the  nuiil  ilwlf,  nnJ  mi  aji 
wlio  li««:i»tvi'  ill  U^  ••xi«tt'iu'it.  Kin*i,  li4'citiirH!  ill  my  opinion  If  would  be  lni|H'rtiiifiii ;  pee 
oiidly*  iM'caiiMj  It  would  li«i  iinpnidoiit  iiiid  inJiirioiiM  to  tlio  clinrncti'r  of  my  prorKMiWiii; 
liiwU  liKitly,  Ixfrnti^u  it  would  nn;ue  nii  irntvrrcnci'  to  Die  fm^JiiiKMof  nifiiikind,  wliirh  I 
di  rtn  Pi'itrtvly  coinpiiiib!«i  with  a  K<Nid  IkmH,  and  a  doKrei* of  nrr(»t;iiiice  and  p'^€i«Mm|:iinD 
uliicti  1  hiivi^  never  foiiiiil,  except  lncom|iany  with  a  corrupt  tiuiie  and  a  ahallow  capiiciiy. 

♦  Vidu  I«aw  rcnco'fl  lA'cturu. 
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tftftndins  mftko  it  impofmiblc  to  Uhniify.  Rut  wheiliof  tho  powcri 
wliich  iimnifotft  ilicinMcIvcH  to  uh  uiuK;;*  certain  coiulitioim  in  tlio  tonm 
of  electricity,  or  clicrnicxil  attraction,  liavo  any  analo^ry  to  tho  i>owc*r 
whicli  manifcHts  Ibelf  in  growth  and  organi.-yitlon.  In  altogether  a  iVit- 
ferent  question,  and  dcrnandM  altof^cther  a  ditlerent  chain  of  reoMon- 
in^:  if  it  bo  indeed  a  tree  of  Icnowledge,  it  will  l)o  known  by  iu 
friiitM,  and  tlieso  will  depend  not  on  tho  tnero  aKHcrtion,  bnt  on  tlio 
inductions  by  which  tho  ]H>Mitlon  i»  HUp|>orted,  and  by  tho  additiun« 
wliich  it  makes  to  our  insight  into  tho  nature  of  tho  facts  it  is  meant 
to  illustrate. 

To  account  for  Life  is  one  thing :  to  explain  Life  another.  In  tho 
first  we  are  Hnppose<l  to  state  something  prior  (if  not  in  time,  yet  in 
tliu  order  of  Nature)  to  tho  thing  accounted  for,  as  tlio  ground  or 
cnuse  of  that  thing,  or  (which  comprises  tho  meaning  and  force  of 
both  words)  as  its  nftjficifnt  catisr^  qua  et  facit^  et  suhcnU  And  to 
this,  in  tho  (piestion  of  Life,  I  know  no  possible  answer,  but  God. 
To  ac(U)unt  for  a  thing  is  to  see  into  the  principle  of  its  possibility,  and 
from  thnt  principle  to  ev<»lvo  its  lieing.  Thus  tho  mathematician  de- 
mon.^trates  tiie  trntlis  <if  geometry  by  constructing  them.  It  is  an 
admirable  rennirk  of  Job.  liapt.  a  Vico,  in  a  Tract  pnbli.*<hcd  at  Xaplis, 
J710,*  *^  (ieometrini  idei"^  demonstrnmns,  quia  facimns ;  physica  f»i 
demonstraro  possimus,  fucoremus.  Metaphysici  veri  claritus  eadeni 
ac  lucis,  (piam  non  nisi  ])er  opaca  cognoscimus  ;  nam  non  lucem  scd 
lucidas  res  videmus.  riiyhica  sunt  opaca,  nempo  formata  et  finlto, 
in  quibns  Meta|>iiysiri  veri  lumen  videmus."  Tho  reaMUier  who 
assigns  structure  or  organization  as  the  antecedent  of  Life,  who  names 
the  former  a  cause,  and  the  lattrr  its  elfect,  he  it  is  who  jiretonds  to 
account  for  life.  Now  Euclid  would,  with  great  right,  denmnd  of 
such  a  philosopher  to  male  Lite ;  in  the  same  sense,]  mean,  in  which 
Euclid  makes  an  Icosaedron,  or  a  figure  of  twenty  sides,  namely,  in 
the  understanding  or  by  nw  intellectual  construction.  An  argument 
which,  of  itself,  is  suilicient  to  prove  the  untenable  nature  of  Mutc- 
rialisH). 

To  explain  a  power,  on  the  other  hand,  is  (tho  power  itself  being 
assumed,  though  not  comprehended,  ut  qui  dahtr^  non  intvlligitur)  to 
>infold  or  sjiread  it  out :  r.r  impUcito  plttiinm  fnrrc.  In  the  present 
instance,  such  an  explanation  wouM  consist  in  tho  reduction  of  the 
idea  of  Life  to  its  simplest  and  most  comprehensive  form  or  mode  of 
action  ;  that  is,  to  some  characteristic  instinct  or  tendency^  evident  in 
all  its  manifestitions,  an«  involved  in  tho  idea  itself.  This  assnme«l 
as  existing  in  lind^  it  will  be  required  to  present  an  ascending  series 
of  corrcs[Hm<ling  ])henomemi  as  involved  iw,  j>roceeding/row,  and  so 
far  therefore  cxjilained  Jy,  tho  supposition  of  its  progressive  inlen* 

•  Jiih.  n«p!.  n  VIro,  Ifiuipfil.  Rijsr.  «lo<|.  Prurcsmr,  dti  iirtiri>i:8simft  liaUoriim  Mp'*fitli 
ri  lii^ur.  Latiiiu  uri:<iiiaiiui  uriiifiidA:  libri  lre«.    Neiip.,  ITIU. 
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Biiy  ami  of  tlie  gradual  enlargement  of  its  sphere,  the  neceoeity  of 
ivliich  oguin  must  be  contained  in  tlic  idea  of  tiie  tendency  itself.  In 
otiier  words,  the  tendency  having  been  given  in  lind^  it  is  required 
to  render  tlio  phenomena  intelligible  as  its  ditierent  degrees  and  modi- 
lications.  Still  more  ]>erfcct  %vill  the  explanation  be,  sliould  the  iio« 
cetssity  of  tliitf  progression  and  of  tliese  ascending  gradationH  bo  con- 
tained in  tlio  assumed  idea  of  life,  as  thus  delined  by  the  general  form 
and  common  purport  of  all  it.s  various  tendencies.  This  done,  we 
liuve  only  to  add  the  conditions  common  to  all  its  plienoinena,  ana 
tJiose  appropriate  to  each  place  and  rank,  in  the  scale  of  ascent,  and 
then  proceed  to  determine  the  primary  and  constitutive  forms,  i,  e, 
the  elementary  powers  in  wJiich  this  tendency  realizes  itself  under 
ditferent  degrees  and  conditions  * 

*  Tho  olijoct  t  linvo  prtipoMHl  to  niyBcIf,  and  whon*In  Its  disUnction  exIeU,  mar  bo 
(bu!t  II)ui<lru(rO.    A  cmiiplfx  ninchiiiu  in  pri'Mtntrd  to  tlio  coiiimoii  vi«;w,  tbu  moving 
IHJWHT  of  wliicb  in  Iti'ldeu.  *<>f  tlio-u  wbo  are  iitndyinK  and  exiiminhiic  it^  one  niun  flxft 
Um  Hittntlon  on  »(»m<)  onu  ii|>plicuiion  or  Ibiil  powur^  on  ct^rtntn  ftCt^cin  \mHUiaHi  by  ibul 
pai'iriiihr  np^it'ciiMon,  and  on  fict<rlnin  purt  of  ibo  Ktructuru  cvUlcnily  opproprliiUil  :«• 
llto  pi^Hlnr:^*u  <•!  ibicu  «irr('i]>,  ntitlittr  tliv  onu  or  olbcr  of  whicli  be  biid  (li(*cov«'r(Ml  In  4 
ni'iKlilMirlr^  ninrliinc,  wliirli  bu  at  Ibo  ntimo  thno  A>fM*rt8  lo  Ixt  (|uilu  diNiincl  from  Ibo 
ftruK-r,  and  lo  b<*  niovud  by  a  p<iwfr  nlti>vi'lber  difTuront,  tboiiirb  many  oflbo  workn  and 
o|iorutionii  cm,  lii<  adniili*,  common  to  botb  mttclitnca.    In  tbU  aufipuHod  prculiarliy  tiC 
p)ii<x*H  ihi*  e^-nnlbil  cbiiructcr  of  tbc  fiirmor  mnrbbiu,  and  ib'flntH  It  by  ibo  prmnnoH  ef 
tbai  witicli  iH,  or  h  blcli  lie  impptiHcH  to  bo,  ab^rnt  in  Ibe  Intior.    Hnpinmintf  tbat  a  atraci^or 
to  biitli  wcru  tt^ont  to  vistli  tlio  two  mncbiniM,  tlits  |M)culiarily  wmiUl  be  ao  far  u?»cful  aa 
ti'.nt  it  n'Kht  entibli)  bim  to  di:<lini{niMb  tbu  ono  from  ibo  otbor,  and  tbuH  to  io<ik  In  tb« 
profM'r  pbtco  for  wbaU^vur  cIho  bu  biul  bt'urd  rcMnnrkubli!  concern iiiff  citber;  not  that  be 
i«r  bi«  informant  wouM  nnticrsUtml  tbo  macbino  any  bettor  or  otlifrwlsic^,  than  the  com- 
mon cbaracirr  of  a  wbolo  cIum  in  ibo  nomi*iic!aturi>  of  botany  wonld  enable  a  porwm  to 
understand  all,  or  any  ono  of  ibo  phinlH  containrd  in  tbut  clami.    Ibit  if*  on  Ibe  olbcr 
band,  tbo  nirichine  in  qiichtion  wtro  sucb  aa  no  man  wan  a  Htnim<er  U*,  if  t'vcn  tbcf  hu|i- 
poM'd  irtHMilinriiy,  citl.rr  by  IIn  fffcrtH,  or  by  tboc«»NMiriiciion  of  Ibat  |H»rlion  of  tbo  worlia 
^vhlcb  iiroducod  ibrni,  wore  (Mpnilly  writ  known  lo  all  men,  In  IbiM  cnmi  we  can  ronroivo 
rio  OKo  at  all  of  pucb  a  dofiniiion ;  for  at  tin'  In-.mI  It  conid  only  bo  admitliMl  a<t  a  dolbiiiioii 
ft>r  Ibo  purpnmt^  of  nomrncluturo.  wbicb  novrr  addn  to  knowlcdt^o,  alcbongb  It  may  oilif 
furiiilHlo  ilMcommuiilcalion.    Hut  In  Ibi;*  in<4tanco  it  would  b»  nomenclature  mii«pJaccd 
and  wi'>o<i*  an  objuct.    Hucb  MppiMrM  lo  mo  to  Im  tlie  cum*  with  all  tboM  duflnitiona 
T'h.'ch  place  tb«*  c'»»ence  <>f  Lift?  in  niitrilion,  cmitrnctility,  &c.    Am  the  soooiid  Inalauee, 
I  ysil\  t!ike  ibe  invetitur  and  mnkiT  of  lb<)  macliiiie  bimwlf,  who  knowa  ila  moving  |Kiwer, 
or  p(  rbn]i!i  bim<>i'lf  conKlilutifs  il,  wbo  in,  uh  it  wrro,  the  m»ul  c»f  Ibe  work,  and  in  wboMO 
niliid  nil  lin  pHrlH,  wilb  all  Ibrir  b«-nrinun  nnd  ndntionrs  bad  pre-t*xii«tMl  lonK  before  the 
mncblne  ilM'lf  bad  Ix-ni  put  toi;«'llicr.    in  bim  tlivrffnre  Ibore  would  rcnide,  what  it  would 
Uv  pro'tumptiou  to  nttompt  lo  nr(|ii.risor  lo  prriond  bi  comtnunicatff  Ibo  mo!>t  perfect  in* 
aik'lit  nut  only  of  ibe  i;:rlrliine  ii»olf,  nnd  of  all  Hh  various  o|H'rutioiiM,  tmt  of  ila  nJlimble 
principle  nnd  ilN  e^Muitiiil  cau-Mx.    The  mvM  erioiiK  ground,  tbt*.  olttoienlcaiiNea  of  vitality, 
and  wlirlbcr  diir-mit  liveH  dilfi-r  aliMiil'itrly  or  tmly  In  doxriM',  Ho  aU»ne  can  know  wbu 
nut  only  srdd,  **  lA<t  tbo  onrib  biin'<  forib  Ibo  living;  croatun-,  ibe  b«fi»'t  of  tbe  earth  afb*r 
luH  kind,  and  It  whn  ho;**  Imt  wbo  unld,  **l.oi  u^  make  m-iii  in  our  liinu^o,  who  bimaelf 
Lnwtbrd  into  bis  noMriln  tbe  bronlh  of  Life,  and  min  Utcnme  a  living  ^oul." 

Tbo  thirit  c::«o  wbicb  I  would  ap|»ly  to  my  own  aiiempt  wuuhl  be  tbat  of  tbe  luqulror, 
wbo,  p'OnuminK  to  know  notbiiiK  of  Ibe  pnwt-r  Hint  move-<  the  whole  mncbino,  lakes 
(b'.'SMj  [meli,  of  it  wbicb  are  proMMdod  to  bin  view,  ft'okM  lo  rediire  it-t  vurious  niovcmonta 
to  Hft  On/  h(,l  dUnple  l.'iw.t  of  motion  n<<  poMniblo,  and  out  of  tlit'ir  roiuirato  ainl  Cubjoint 
■i-tion  prt»c«i«.-d.t  lo  explain  and  ajipropriule  Ihe  ktrucWre  and  n-lative  |)uadioo8i»f  tlio 
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l^hat  is  Life?  Were  siicli  a  question  profiosecl,  wo  should  ht 
Umptcd  to  answer,  wlmt  is  not  Life  tliat  really  U  t  Our  reason  con* 
f  laces  us  that  the  quantities  of  things,  taken  abstractedly  as  quantity, 
exist  only  in  the  relations  they  bear  to  the  percipient ;  in  plainer 
words,  they  exist  only  in  our  minds,  ut  quorum  esse  estpereipL  For 
if  the  definite  quantities  have  a  ground,  and  therefore  a  reality,  in 
tiM  external  world,  and  independent  of  the  mind  that  perceives  them, 
this  ground  is  ipso  facto  a  quality ;  the  very  etymon  of  this  woril 
showing  that  a  quality,  not  tuhen  in  its  own  nature  but  in  relation  to 
another  thing,  is  to  ho  defined  causa  svfficieixs^  entia^  de  quibus  loqui- 
mur;  esse  talia^  qualia  sunt.  Either  tlio  quantities  perceived  exist 
only  in  the  perception,  or  they  have  likewise  a  real  existence.  In  the 
former  case,  the  quality  (the  word  is  here  used  in  an  active  sen<»o) 
that  determines  them  belongs  to  Life,  prr  ipsum  hypothrsin  ;  and  in 
the  otiier  case,  since  by  the  agreement  of  all  parties  Life  may  exi/jt 
in  orher  forms  than  those  of  consciousness,  or  oven  of  Konsibility,  tho 
onuvprohamii  falls  on  those  who  assert  of  any  quality  that  it  is  jtot 
Life.  For  the  analogy  of  all  that  we  know  is  clearly  in  favor  <»f  tho 
contiary  supposition,  and  if  a  man  would  analy;:e  the  meaning  of  hla 
own  ^'ords,  and  carefully  distinguish  his  perce[>tionM  and  sensations 
from  the  external  cause  exciting  them,  and  at  the  same  time  from  tho 
quantity  c»r  superficies  under  which  that  cause  is  acting,  he  wouKI 
instantly  find  himself,  if  wo  niistake  not,  involuntarily  identifying  the 
ideas  of  Quality  and  Life.  Life,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hand^,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  consciousness  or  sensibility ;  and  we,  for  our  parts, 
can  not  sec  that  the  irritability  which  metals  manifest  to  galvanism, 
can  be  more  remote  from  that  which  may  be  8ui)posed  to  exist  in 
the  tribe  of  lichens,  or  in  the  helvelho,  pe/i/ee,  il:c.,  than  the  latter  is 
from  the  jihenomena  of  excitability  in  the  human  body,  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called  by,  or  in  whatever  way  it  may  modify  itself.* 
That  the  mere  act  of  growth  does  not  constitute  tho  idea  of  Life,  or 
tho  absence  of  that  act  cxclu<le  it,  we  have  a  ]»roof  in  every  c^^  be- 
fore it  is  placed  under  the  hen,  and  in  every  grain  of  corn  before  it  is 
put  into  the  soil.  AH  that  could  be  detluced  by  fair  reasoning  would 
amount  to  this  only,  that  the  life  of  metals,  as  the  power  which  airect?* 
and  determines  their  comparative  cohesion,  d.ictility,  d:c.,  was  yet 
kwer  on  the  scale  than  the  Life  which  produces  the  first  attempts  of 

w«»rVi.  In  ob<Hni'nco  to  Uio  cttin»n,— "  Princlpln  non  oirno  iniiltlpilrAmlA  pnplcr  miiiim&iit 
iicci'mitAlvm  cul  Rufrmiriiiniir  non  ld«o  qiiin  ciuiBnloni  in  mumlo  iinllnUfm  vel  rnUum  rol 
•xpericnUA  porxpicininu*.  mnI  Utnin  IpMirn  indntfttniiisimptiltiii  ink-lloclAK,  qui  tanttinduiii 
■ibi  in  cxplicotalnu  phenoin«m»ruin  proA^clinio  videlur  qiiuntnin  abeodein  priucipio  ad 
plurima  rationaia  dcscenilero  ipsl  concessum  wty 

•  The  arborescent  forms  on  a  frosty  mornintr,  to  be  seen  on  tho  window  tod  pare- 
ment,  must  liave  some  relation  to  the  more  perfect  forms  developed  in  the  TeceUilite 
world. 
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organization,  in  tho  almost  shapeless  tremella,  or  in  such  fungi  an 
grow  in  the  dark  recesses  of  tlio  mine. 

If  it  vero  asked,  to  Avliat  purpose  or  with  wliat  view  we  should  geiv 
eralize  the  idea  of  Life  tlius  hroadly,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  reply 
tliat,  were  there  no  other  use  conceivable^  there  would  be  some  ad- 
vantage in  merely  destroying  an  arbitrary  assumption  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  in  reminding  the  physiologists  that  they  could  not  hear 
the  life  of  metids  asserted  with  a  more  contemptuous  surprise  than 
they  themselves  incur  from  tho  vulgar,  when  they  speak  of  the  Life 
in  mould  or  mucor.  lint  this  is  not  the  case.  This  wider  view  not 
only  precludes  a  groundless  assumption,  it  liicewise  fills  up  the  arbi- 
trary chivsm  between  physics  and  i>hy.«iology,  and  justifies  us  in  using 
the  former  as  means  of  insight  into  the  latter,  which  would  be  con- 
trary to  all  sound  rules  of  ratioeiiLition  if  tlio  powers  working  in  tho 
objects  of  tlie  two  sciences  were  absolutely  and  essentially  diverse. 
For  as  to  abstract  tho  idea  of  Ihid  from  that  of  degrees,  which  are 
alone  designated  in  the  language  of  common  use,  is  the  first  and  in- 
dispensable step  in  i)hilosophy,  so  are  we  the  better  enabled  to  form 
a  notion  of  tho  kuidj  the  lower  the  detjree  and  the  simpler  the  form  is 
in  which  it  appears  to  us.  AVe  study  the  complex  in  tho  simple ;  and 
only  from  the  intuition  of  tho  lower  can  we  safely  proceed  to  tho 
intellection  of  the  higher  degrees.  TIio  only  danger  lies  in  the  leap- 
ing from  low  to  high,  with  the  neglect  of  the  intervening  gradations. 
But  tho  same  error  would  introduce  discord  into  tho  gamut,  et  ah 
abusu  contra  nuum  non  talct  conseqitcntia.  That  tliesc  degrees  will 
themselves  bring  forth  secondary  kinds  sulliciently  distinct  for  all  tho 
purposes  of  science,  and  even  fur  common  sense,  will  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  this  inquisition :  for  this  is  one  ]>roof  of  the  essential  vitality 
of  nature,  that  she  does  not  ascend  as  links  in  a  suspended  chain,  but 
as  the  steps  in  a  ladder;  or  rather  she  at  one  and  the  same  time  aS' 
ecndn  as  by  a  climax,  and  expands  as  the  concentric  circles  on  tho 
lake  from  tlio  iK>intto  which  tho  stone  in  its  fall  had  given  the  first 
impulse.  At  all  events,  a  contemptuous  rejection  of  this  mode  of 
reasoning  would  come  witli  an  ill  grace  from  a  medical  philosoi>her, 
who  cannot  combine  any  three  phenontena  of  health  or  of  disetiso 
without  tlio  assumption  of  powers,  which  ho  is  compelled  to  deduce 
without  being  able  to  demonstrate ;  nay,  even  of  material  substances 
as  the  rehichs  of  these  powers,  which  he  can  never  expect  to  exhibit 
before  the  senses. 

From  the  ]»receding  it  should  appear,  that  the  most  comprehensive 
formula  to  which  life  is  reilucible,  would  be  that  of  tlio  internal  copula 
of  bodies,  or  (if  wo  may  venture  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  tho  Platonic 
school)  XhQ  jioiter  which  discloses  itself  from  within  as  a  principle  of 
kinity  in  tho  w««y.  Kut  that  there  is  a  physiognomy  in  words,  which, 
without  reference  to  their  fitness  or  necessity,  make  unfavorable  m 
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we]]  as  favorable  impreseions,  and  tliat  every  unnsaal  term  iu  an  ob- 
struse  rcsearcli  incuni  the  risk  of  being  denominated  jargon,  I  should 
at  the  paine  time  liave  borrowed  a  scholastie  term^  and  defined  life 
ah9olutely^  as  the  principle  of  unity  in  multeity^  as  far  as  t]io  former, 
tlie  unity  to  wit,  is  produced  ah  intra  ;  but  eminently  (sentu  tminenti)^ 
I  define  life  as  the  principle  o/indiridvation^  or  the  power  which 
unites  a  given  all  into  a  whole  that  is  presupposed  by  all  itd  parts. 
The  link  that  combines  the  two,  and  acts  througliout  both,  will,  of 
course,  be  defined  by  tlie  tendency  to  indie iduation,  TIius,  from  its 
utmost  latency^  in  which  lite  is  one  witli  the  elementary  jMiwers  of 
mechanism,  that  is,  witii  tije  powers  of  mechanism  considered  as 
(pialitutive  and  actually  syntlMaic,  to  its  highest  manifestation  (in 
wliich,  as  the  r/«  titte  titida^  or  life  an  life,  it  subordinates  and  modi- 
fies  tlieso  powers,  becoming  contra-distinguished  from  mechanism,* 
ah  extra^  under  the  form  of  organization),  there  is  an  ascending  series 
of  intermediate  classes,  and  of  analogous  gradations  in  each  class.  To 
a  retlecting  mind,  indeed,  the  very  fact  that  the  powers  |>ecu]iar  to 
life  in  living  animals  include  coliesion,  elasticity,  &c,  (or,  in  the  words 
of  a  late  publieati<»n,  ^4hat  living  matter  exhibits  these  physical  prop- 
erties,"t)  would  demonstrate  that,  in  the  truth  of  things,  tliey  arc  ho- 
mogeneous, and  that  both  the  classes  are  but  degrees  and  different 
dignities  of  one  and  tlie  same  tendency.  For  the  latter  are  not  sob- 
jected  to  the  former  as  a  lever,  or  walking-stick  to  the  muscles ;  the 
more  intense  the  life  is,  the  less  does  elamticlty^  for  instance,  api^ear 
as  elasticity.  It  sinks  down  into  the  nearest  approach  to  \X^  physical 
form  by  a  series  of  degrees  from  the  contraction  and  elongation  of 
the  irritable  muscle  to  the  ])hysical  hardness  of  the  insensitive  nail. 
The  lower  powers  are  ammilatedy  not  mQTQ]y  employed^  and  assimi- 
lation presupposes  the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  tiling  assimilate<l ; 
else  it  is  a  miracle,  only  not  the  same  as  that  of  a  creation^  Wcausso 
it  would  imply  that  additional  and  equal  miracle  of  annihilation.  In 
short,  all  the  impossibilities  which  tlio  acutest  of  the  reformed  Di- 
vines have  detected  in  the  hypothesis  of  transubstantiation  wouM 
apply,  totidem  tcrhis  et  »yllahU^  to  that  of  assimilation,  if  tlie  objects 
and  the  agents  were  really  heterogeneous.  Unless,  therefore,  a  thing 
can  exhibit  properties  which  do  not  belong  to  it,  the  very  admission 
thot  living  nmtter  exhibits  physical  properties,  includes  the  further 
admission,  that  those  physical  or  dead  properties  are  themseves  vital 


*  Thill  we  mny  ray  that  whatever  Is  oixnnize<i  from  without.  Is  a  product  of  i 
Urn ;  whatever  is  mechanized  from  within,  Is  a  production  of  organlzAtion. 

t  **  Th«  mailer  that  surrounds  us  is  dtvidiHl  into  two  great  classes,  living  and  desd ;  tha 
latter  is  governed  l>y  physical  laws,  such  as  attruclion, gravitation,  chemical  affinity;  and 
it  exhibiU  physical  properties,  such  as  cohesion,  elasticity,  divisibility,  &c.  Living  maft> 
ler  also  cxliibils  lhes«  properties,  and  is  subject,  in  groat  measure,  to  physical  laws.  R«| 
living  iMMlies  ant  eiidowe<l  moreover  with  a  iet  of  prop<'rtivfl  altftgiHhtff  diflV-r«iu  fnioi 
the^s »nd  contnisiieg  with  them  very  remarkably.**    (Vide  Lawrenc«*s  I^ectiim,  p.  let. 
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in  essence,  really  distinet  but  in  appearance  only  different;  or  in  ah- 
solute  contrast  with  each  other. 

In  all  cases  that  >vhich,  abstractly  taken,  is  the  definition  of  the 
hhid^  will,  when  applied  ahsolutchj^  or  in  its  fullest  sense,  be  the  deti 
nition  of  the  highest  degree  of  that  kind.  If  life,  in  general,  bo  defined 
tin  ah  intra^  eujut  proprium  eU  eoadunare  plura  in  rem  vnicaw^ 
quantum  cstresvnica;  the  unity  will  bo  more  intenso  in  proportion 
as  it  constitutes  each  particular  thinj;  a  whole  of  itself;  and  yet  more, 
again,  in  ])roportion  to  the  number  and  interdependence  of  the  parts, 
which  it  unites  as  a  whole.  Ihit  a  whole  composed,  ab  intra^  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  so  far  interdependent  that  each  is  reciprocally  means  and 
end,  is  an  individual,  and  tho  individuality  is  most  intenso  where  the 
greatest  dependence  of  tho  parts  on  tho  whole  is  combined  with  tho 
greatest  dependence  of  tho  whole  on  its  parts;  tho  first  (namely,  tho 
dependence  of  the  jmrts  on  tho  whole)  being  absolute;  tho  soeond 
(namely,  tho  dopendenco  of  the  whole  on  its  parts)  being  proportional 
to  the  importance  of  the  relation  which  tho  parts  have  to  tho  whole, 
that  is,  as  their  action  extends  more  or  loss  beyond  themselves.  For 
this  spirit  of  tho  whole  is  most  expressed  in  that  part  which  derives 
itjj  importance  as  an  End  from  its  importance  as  a  Mean,  relatively 
to  all  the  parts  under  the  same  copula. 

Finally,  of  individuals,  the  living  power  will  bo  most  intense  in  that 
individual  which,  as  a  whole,  has  tho  greatest  number  of  integral 
parts  i^resupposed  in  it;  when,  moreover,  these  integral  parts,  to- 
gether with  a  proportional  increase  of  their  interdependence,  as  parts^ 
liavi)  themselves  most  tho  character  of  wholes  in  the  sphere  occupied 
by  them.  A  mathematical  point,  line,  or  surface,  is  an  ens  rationis^ 
for  it  expresses  an  intellectual  act;  but  a  physical  atom  is  ensjictitium^ 
which  may  be  made  subservient,  as  ciphers  are  in  arithmetic,  to  tho 
purposes  of  hypothetical  construction,  7>tfr  rcgulam  fuUi ;  but  trans- 
ferred to  Katurc^  it  is  in  tho  strictest  sense  an  absurd  quantity ;  for 
extension,  and  consequently  divisibility,  or  multeity*  (for  space  can 
not  bo  divided),  is  the  indispensable  condition,  under  which  alono 
any  thing  can  appear  to  us,  or  even  be  thought  of,  as  a  thing.  But  if 
it  should  be  replied,  that  tho  elementary  particles  are  atoms  not  ])os- 
itively,  but  by  such  a  hardness  communicated  to  them  as  is  relatively 
invincible,  I  should  remind  the  asserter  that  temeraria  eitatio  super' 
naturalium  ettt  pultinar  intdlcctus  pigri^  and  that  ho  who  requires 
me  to  believe  a  miracle  of  his  own  dreaming,  must  first  work  a  mira- 

*  Much  airaiiiBt  my  will  I  ivpeat  this  scluilnslic  tt*rm,  fnv/iri7|f,  but  I  havo  sought  In 
Vttiii  fdr  an  uiier|uivocul  wortl  ofu  lew  repulylvo  charactor,  that  wuuld  convey  the  notion 
ill  a  iiositive  and  not  comparative  sense  In  kind,  a^  opposed  to  the  iffiMm  el  iimplei^  not 
ji  «lf:?rcc,  K8  contracted  with  the  fete.  We  cun  conceU'e  no  reason  that  can  be  udduced 
In  jii«)tlflcntlon  of  the  word  calorie^  ns  invented  to  disiinRnlsh  the  external  cauiio  of  tho 
foniuiiion  h(«aU  which  would  not  equally  authorize  tho  Int'oducUon  of  a  technical  lorm 
In  tola  Instance. 
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de  to  convince  me  that  he  had  droaint  by  inspirat'on.  Add  too,  the 
gn^s  inconsistency  of  resorting  to  an  immaterial  influence  in  order  to 
complete  a  Hystcm  of  materialisiii,  by  the  exclusion  of  all  moilos  of 
exisitonce  ^vhich  the  theorist  cannot  in  imagination,  at  least,y?if^er 
and  peep  ail  Each  of  the  preceding  gradations,  as  above  defined, 
might  be  represented  as  they  exist,  and  are  realized  in  Nature.  But 
cacii  would  require  a  work  for  itself,  co-extensive  with  the  science  of 
nielals,  and  that  of  fossils  (both  as  geologically  applied);  of  crystalli- 
zation; and  of  vegetable  and  animul  physiology,  in  all  its  distinct 
branches.  The  nature  of  the  present  essay  scarcely  i>ermits  tlie  space 
sullieieiit  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  The  proof  of  its  probability  (for 
to  that  only  can  we  arrive  by  so  partial  an  application  of  the  hypoth- 
esis), is  to  be  found  in  its  powers  of  solving  the  particular  class  of 
phenomena,  that  form  the  subjects  of  the  present  inquisition,  more 
satisfactorily  and  profitably  than  has  been  done,  or  even  attempted 
before. 

Exclusively,  therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  illti»(ra(ion^  I  would  take 
as  an  instance  of  the  first  step,  the  metals,  those,  namely,  that  are 
capable  of  permanent  reduction.  For,  by  the  establislied  laws  of 
nomenclatin*e,  the  others  (as  sodium,  |Kitassium,  calcium,  silicium, 
&c.)  would  be  entitled  to  a  class  of  their  own,  under  the  name  of 
bases.  It  is  long  since  the  chemists  have  despaired  of  decomposing 
this  class  of  bodies.  They  still  remain,  one  and  all,  as  elements  or 
simple  bodies,  though,  on  the  principles  of  the  corpuscularian  philos* 
ophy,  nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  that  they  really  are  such; 
and  no  reason  has  or  can  be  assigned  on  the  grounds  of  that  system, 
why,  in  no  one  instance,  the  contrary  has  not  been  proved.  But  this 
is  at  once  explained,  if  we  assume  them  as  the  simplest  form  of  unity, 
namely,  the  unity  of  powers  and  projierties.  For  these,  it  is  evident, 
may  be  endlessly  moditied,  but  can  never  be  decomposed.  If  I  were 
asked  by  a  philosopher  who  had  previously  extended  the  attribute  of 
Life  to  the  Byssus  spcciosa^  and  even  to  the  crustaceous  matter,  or 
outward  bones  of  a  lobster,  &c.,  whether  the  ingot  of  gold  expressed 
lijVy  I  should  answer  without  hesitation,  as  the  t/i^o^of  gold  assuredly 
not,  for  its  form  is  accidental  and  ah  extra.  It  may  be  added  to  or 
detracted  from  without  in  the  least  aftecting  the  nature,  state,  or 
properties  in  the  specific  matter  of  which  the  ingot  consists.  But  as 
(/o/f/,  as  that  special  union  of  absolute  and  of  relative  gravity,  ductility, 
and  hardness,  which,  wherever  they  are  found,  constitute  goU^  1 
should  answer  no  less  fearlessly,  in  the  aflirmative.  But  I  should 
further  add,  that  of  the  two  counteracting  tendencies  of  nature^ 
namely,  that  of  detachment  from  the  universal  life,  which  universality 
is  represented  to  us  by  gravitation,  and  that  of  attachment  or  hmIuc- 
Uon  into  it,  this  and  the  other  noble  metals  represented  the  units  id 
which  the  latter  tendency,  namely,  that  of  identity  with  the  life  of 
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nature,  8ub.4i8te(l  in  tlio  ffrentoMt  overbalnnco  over  tlie  former.    It  is 
the  form  of  unity  with  tlio  least  (lo^rco  of  tendency  to  individuntiou. 

Rising  in  the  iiscent,  I  Hhoukl  tuke,  ns  illustrntivo  of  the  second  step, 
the  various  forms  of  crystals  as  a  union,  not  of  powers  only,  but  of 
parts,  and  as  tiie  simplest  forms  of  composition  in  the  next  narrowest 
sphere  of  allinity.  Ilero  the  form,  or  apparent  quantity^  is  manifestly 
the  result  of  the  qualiti/^  and  the  chemist  himself  not  seldom  admits 
tlioTM  as  infallible  characters  of  the  substances  united  in  the  whole  of 
a  given  crystal. 

In  the  first  step,  w*o  had  Life,  as  the  mere  unity  of  powers;  in  the 
second  we  have  the  simplest  forms  of  totality  evolved.  The  third 
Mep  is  presented  to  us  in  those  vast  formations,  the  tracing  of  which 
gcnerically  would  form  the  science  of  Geology,  or  its  history  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  even  as  their  description  and  diagnostics 
constitute  its  preliminaries. 

Their  claim  to  this  rank  I  cannot  here  even  attempt  to  support.  It 
will  bo  suflicient  to  explain  my  reason  for  having  assigned  it  to  them, 
by  the  avowal,  that  1  regard  them  in  a  twofold  point  of  view:  1st,  as 
the  residue  and  product  of  vegetable  and  animal  life;  2d,  as  manitest- 
ing  the  tendencies  of  the  Life  of  Nature  to  vegetation  or  animalization. 
And  this  process  I  believe — in  one  instance  by  the  peat  morasses  of 
the  northern,  and  in  the  other  instance  by  the  coral  banks  of  the 
southern  hemisphere — to  be  still  connected  with  the  present  order  of 
vegetable  and  animal  Life,  which  constitutes  the  fourth  and  last  step 
in  these  wide  and  comprehensive  divisions. 

In  the  lowest  forms  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  we  perceive 
tolality  dawning  into  individuation^  while  in  man,  as  the  highest  of 
the  class,  the  individuality  is  not  only  j)erfected  in  its  corporeal  sense, 
but  begins  a  new  series  beyond  the  appropriate  limits  of  physiology. 
The  tendency  to  individuation,  more  or  less  obscure,  more  or  less 
obvious,  constitutes  the  common  character  of  all  classes,  as  far  as  they 
maintain  for  themselves  a  distinction  from  the  universal  life  of  tho 
planet;  while  tho  degrees,  both  of  intensity  and  extension,  to  which 
this  tendency  is  realized,  form  the  species,  and  their  ranks  in  tlie  great 
scale  of  ascent  and  expansion. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  subject  so  vast  and  complex,  within  the  limita 
prescribed  for  an  essay  like  the  present,  where  it  is  impossible  not  to 
say  either  too  much  or  too  little  (and  too  much  because  too  little),  an 
author  is  entitled  to  make  large  claims  on  tho  candor  of  lus  judges. 
Many  tilings  he  must  express  inaccurately,  not  from  ignorance  or 
oversight,  but  because  the  more  precise  expression  would  Jiavo  in- 
volved the  necessity  of  a  further  explanation,  and  this  another,  even 
to  the  first  elements  of  the  science.  This  is  an  inconvenience  which 
presses  on  the  analytic  method,  on  liowever  largo  a  scale  it  nuiy  Ik> 
conducted,  compared  with  tho  synthetic;  and  it  must  b^r  with  a 
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tenfold  weigl:  t  in  tho  present  infltnnce,  where  we  are  not  permitted  to 
avail  oiir.Hclve9  of  its  usual  advantages  as  a  counterbalance  to  its  in- 
herent defects.  I  sliall  have  done  all  that  I  dared  propose  to  myself, 
or  that  (»in  be  justly  demanded  of  me  by  others,  if  I  have  succeeded 
in  conveying  a  sufficiently  clear,  though  indistinct  and  inadequate 
notion,  so  as  of  \U  many  results  to  render  intelligible  that  one  which 
I  am  to  apply  to  my  particular  subject,  not  as  a  truth  already  demon- 
itrated,  but  as  an  hypotliesis,  which  pretends  to  no  higher  merit  than 
that  of  explaining  the  particular  class  of  phenomena  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and  ask  no  other  reward  than  a  presumption  in  favor  of  tiie 
general  system  of  which  it  affirms  itself  to  be  a  dependent  though  in- 
tegrol  part.  Hy  Life  I  everywhere  mean  the  true  Idea  of  Life,  or 
that  most  general  form  under  wliich  Life  manifests  itself  to  us,  which 
includes  all  its  other  forms.  This  I  have  stated  to  be  the  tendency  to 
individuation^  and  the  degrees  or  intensities  of  Life  to  consist  in  the 
progressive  realiz:ition  of  this  tendency.  The  power  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  exist,  wherever  the  realization  is  found,  must  subsist 
wherever  tho  tendency  is  manifested.  Tho  power  which  comes  forth 
and  stirs  abroad  in  the  bird,  must  be  latent  in  the  egg.  I  have  shown, 
moreover,  that  this  tendency  to  individuate  can  not  be  conceived 
without  the  opposite  tendency  to  connect,  even  as  the  centrifugal 
power  supposes  tho  centripetal,  or  as  tho  two  opposite  poles  constitute 
ench  other,  and  are  tho  constituent  acts  of  one  and  the  same  power 
in  tho  magnet.  Wo  might  say  that  the  life  of  the  magnet  subsists  in 
their  union,  but  that  it  lives  (acts  or  manifests  itself)  in  their  strife. 
Again,  if  the  tendency  bo  at  once  to  individuate  and  to  connect,  to 
detach,  but  so  as  eitlier  to  retain  or  to  reproduce  attachment,  the 
individuation  itself  nmst  bo  a  tendency  to  the  ultimate  production  of 
tho  highest  and  most  comprehensive  individuality.  Tliis  must  be  the 
one  great  end  of  Nature,  her  ultimate  production  of  the  higlicst  and 
most  comprehensive  individuality.  This  must  be  the  one  great  end 
of  Nature,  her  ultiinato  object,  or  by  whatever  other  word  we  may 
designate  that  something  which  bears  to  a  final  cause  tho  same  rela« 
tion  that  Nature  herself  bears  to  tho  Supremo  Intelligence. 

According  to  tho  ])lan  I  have  prescribed  for  this  inquisition,  we  are 
now  to  seek  for  the  highest  law,  or  most  general  form,  under  which 
this  tendency  acts,  and  then  to  pursue  the  same  process  with  this,  as 
wo  have  already  done  with  tho  tendency  itself,  namely,  having  stated 
tho  law  in  its  highest  abstraction,  to  present  it  in  tho  ditTerent  forma 
in  which  it  appears  and  reappears  in  higher  and  higher  dignities.  I 
restate  the  question.  Tho  tendency  having  been  ascertained,  what  is 
its  most  general  law  ?  I  answer — polarity^  or  the  essential  dualism 
of  Nature,  arising  out  of  its  prodnctivo  unity,  and  still  tending  to  re- 
affirm it,  either  as  equilibrium,  indif!eronce,  or  identity.    In  iXa  pro* 
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ductite  power,  of  wliich  the  product  is  tho  only  measure,  consists  itfl 
incompatibility  with  inathernntical  calculus.  For  the  full  applicability 
'.»f  an  abstract  science  censes,  the  moment  reality  begins,*  Life,  then, 
we  consider  as  the  copula,  or  the  unity  of  thesis  and  antithesis,  posi- 
tion and  counterposition, — ^Life  itself  being  tho  positive  of  botli;  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  two  counterpoints  are  the  necessary  conditions 
of  the  manijUfatlona  of  Life.  These,  by  the  same  necessity,  unite  in 
a  synthesis ;  which  again,  by  the  law  of  dualism,  essential  to  all  actual 
existence,  expands,  or  2^rofhiceit  itself,  from  the  point  into  the  line^  in 
order  again  to  converge,  as  tho  initiation  of  the  same  productive  pro- 
cess in  some  intenser  form  of  reality.  Thus,  in  tho  identity  of  tho 
two  counter-powers,  Life  «w7/sists ;  in  their  strife  it  ro/jsists:  and  in 
their  reconciliation  it  at  once  dies  and  is  born  again  into  a  new  form, 
either  falling  back  into  the  life  of  tho  whole,  or  starting  anew  in  the 
process  of  individuation. 

AVhence  shall  wo  Uiko  our  beginning?    From  Space,  intud  litigium 

*  For  abat  met  ions  are  the  conditions  and  only  subject  of  all  abstract  tcionccs.  Thus 
tho  thiH)ri8t  (vide  I)nlton*d  Theory),  who  reduces  tho  chemical  process  to  the  positions  of 
atoms,  would  doubtless  thereby  render  chemistry  calculable,  but  that  ho  commences  by 
destroying  the  chemical  process  Itself,  and  substitutes  for  it  a  mote  dance  of  abstractions; 
for  even  the  powers  whicli  he  appears  to  leave  real,  thoso  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  he 
immi'diately  unroolizes  by  representing  them  as  diverse  and  sctparable  properties.  Wo 
can  nbHtriict  the  quantities  and  the  quantitative  motion  from  mosses,  passing  over  or 
Icuvini;  for  other  sciences  tho  question  of  what  constitutes  the  mttssH^s,  and  thus  apply  not 
to  the  mn<4Hi^  themselves,  but  to  the  abi^trnctions  therefrom,— tho  lawi  of  ^rcometry  and 
universal  arithmetic.  And  whore  the  quantities  aro  tho  infallible  signs  of  real  powers, 
and  our  chief  concern  with  the  mos-^es  is  as  stuxs,  sciences  mny  bo  foundctd  thereon  of 
the  hJKhest  use  and  dignity.  8uch,  for  insiance.  Is  the  sublime  science  of  ostronomy, 
having  for  its  objects  the  vast  masses  which  ^Miod  placed  in  the  firmament  of  the  heavou 
to  bo  for  siffns  and  for  sea!»ons,  for  duys  and  years.*'  For  the  whole  doctrine  of  physics 
inny  be  reduced  to  three  great  divisions:  First,  quantitative  motion,  which  Is  proporUone«l 
to  tho  quantity  of  matter  exclusively.  This  is  the  science  of  weight  or  statics,  t^condly, 
relative  motion^  as  commuhicate<!  to  bodies  externally  by  Impact.  This  is  the  science  of 
micliHiiics.  Thirdly,  qualitative  motion,  or  that  which  is  accordant  to  properties  of  motter, 
An<l  this  is  chemintry.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  flr«t  two  sciences  presuppose  that  which 
fitrms  tho  exclunive  object  of  tho  third,  namely,  quality ;  for  all  quantity  In  nature  is 
either  itself  derlve<l,  or  at  len«it  derives  its  powers  from  some  ^iiA/ify,  as  that  of  weight, 
s|MTilIc  cohi'MJon,  liardiieMs  ^c;  and  thereloro  tho  oltempt  t(»  reduce  to  the  distances  or 
InipMiis  of  atoms,  unile r  the  assumptions  of  two  powers,  which  are  themselves  diMiInrtNl 
to  b<f  no  more  thuii  mere  gi>iiernl  terms  for  thoso  quantitius  of  motion  and  Impact  (the 
atom  itM>lf  being  n  fiction  formed  by  abstraction,  and  in  truth  a  third  occult  quality  for 
llio  purpose  of  explaining  liurdne.«s  and  density),  amounts  to  an  attempt  to  desiniy  cheni* 
Istry  ItM-lf,  and  at  the  Mune  time  t(»  exclutle  the  mU  rt>ality  and  only  ihisIUvo  contents  of 
the  \ery  soience  into  which  that  of  chemistry  is  to  bo  degraded.  Now  what  qualities  are 
t4»  chemistry.  proJurtirenmit  is  to  the  science  of  Life ;  and  this  being  excluded,  physiology 
oT  zoonomy  would  sink  into  chemistry,  chemistry  by  the  same  process  into  mechanics, 
while  mechanics  Ihemselvfs  would  lose  Uie  substantial  principle,  which,  bending  the 
lower  I'Xtreme  towards  its  apex,  prtMluces  the  organic  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  elevatea 
them  all  into  different  arcs  or  stations  (»f  the  one  abiiolute  science  of  Life. 

This  explanaticm,  which  in  nppenruncc  only  is  a  digre<(sion,  was  indinpcnsahly  requUlte 
to  itn.'vent  Ihe  idea  of  polarity,  which  has  Ikm'Ii  given  us  the  universal  law  of  Life,  froiB 
being  mImmderstiKMl  as  a  merr  refinement  on  those  mechanical  systems  of  physiology 
which  it  has  been  my  main  ot>Ject  to  explodo.  /^ ^^^T^ 
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philo9op\orun^  which  leaves  the  mind  eqaally  dissatUfied,  whether 
we  deny  or  assert  its  real  existence.  To  make  it  wholly  ideal,  would 
be  at  the  same  time  to  idealize  all  phenomena,  and  to  undermine  the 
very  conception  of  an  external  world.  To  malce  it  real,  would  be 
to  assert  the  existence  of  something,  with  the  properties  of  nothing. 
It  woTzld  far  transcend  the  licight  to  which  a  pliysiologist  must  coo* 
tir.e  his  flights,  should  wo  attempt  to  reconcile  this  apparent  contra- 
diction.  It  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  theologian  to  demon* 
strata,  that  sjmce  is  the  ideal  organ  by  which  the  soul  of  man  i>erceivei 
the  omntpratence  of  the  Supreme  Keality,  as  disitinct  from  the  works, 
which  in  him  move,  and  live,  and  have  their  being;  wliile  the  equal 
mystery  of  Time  bears  the  same  relation  to  his  Eternity^  or  what  is 
fully  equivolent,  his  Unity. 

Physiologically  contemplated.  Nature  begins,  proceeds,  and  ends  in 
a  contradiction ;  for  the  moment  of  absolute  solution  would  be  that 
in  which  Nature  would  cease  to  be  Nature,  t.  e.  a  scheme  of  ever- 
varying  relations ;  and  physiology,  in  the  ambitious  attempt  to  solve 
phenomena  into  absolute  realities,  would  itself  become  a  mere  web 
of  verbal  abstractions. 

But  it  is  in  strict  connection  with  our  subject,  that  we  should  make 
the  universal  fohms  as  well  as  the  not  less  universal  law  of  Life,  clear 
and  intelligible  in  the  example  of  Time  and  Spaee^  these  being  both 
the  first  specification  of  the  principle,  and  ever  after  its  indisi>ensable 
symbols.  First,  a  single  act  of  self-inquiry  will  show  the  impossibility 
of  distinctly  conceiving  the  one  without  some  involution  of  tlic  other; 
either  tin)o  expressed  in  space,  in  the  form  of  the  mathematical  line, 
or  space  within  time,  as  in  the  circle.  But  to  form  tlie  first  concep- 
tion of  a  real  thing,  we  state  both  as  one  in  the  idea,  duration,  Tlie 
formula  is:  a^b+b=a=a=a,  or  the  oneness  of  space  and  time,  b 
the  predicate  of  all  real  being. 

lint  as  little  can  we  conceive  the  oneness,  except  as  the  mid-point 
producing  itself  on  each  side ;  that  is,  manifesting  itself  on  two  op- 
posite poles.  Thus,  from  identity  we  derive  duality,  and  from  both 
together  wo  obtain  polarity,  synthesis,  indifference,  predominance. 
The  lino  is  Time  +  Space,  under  the  predominance  of  Time:  Surface 
is  Space  +  Time,  under  the  predominance  of  Space,  while  Lino  +  Sur- 
face as  the  synthesis  of  units,  is  the  circle  in  the  first  dignity ;  to  tli^ 
sphere  in  the  second ;  and  to  the  globe  in  the  tliird.  In  short,  neitlier 
can  the  antagonists  appear  but  as  two  forces  of  one  power,  nor  can. 
the  power  be  conceived  by  us  but  as  the  equatorial  point  of  the  two 
counteracting  forces ;  of  which  the  hypomochlion  of  the  lever  is  as 
good  an  illustration  as  any  thing  can  be  that  is  tliought  of  meehanicallf 
only,  and  exclusively  of  life.  To  make  it  adequate,  we  must  substl* 
tute  the  idea  of  positive  production  for  that  of  rest,  or  mere  neutral* 
ization.    To  the  fancy  alone  it  is  tlm  null-point,  or  zero,  but  to  the 
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reafoii  it  is  tho  punctum  saUaiSy  and  tho  power  itsolf  in  its  eminence. 
Even  in  these,  the  most  abstract  and  universal  forms  of  all  thouglit 
and  perception — even  in  the  ideas  of  time  and  space,  wo  slip  under 
them,  as  it  were,  a  suhtratutn;  for  we  can  not  tliink  of  tliem  but  as 
Jar  as  they  are  co-inherent,  and  tliereforo  as  reciprocally  tho  measures 
of  each  other.  Nor,  a^ain,  can  wo  finish  the  process  without  liaving 
the  idea  of  nwtion  as  its  immediate  product.  Thus  we  say,  that  time 
lias  ono  dimension,  and  imagine  it  to  ourselves  as  a  line.  But  the 
line  wo  have  already  proved  to  bo  tho  productive  synthesis  of  time, 
with  space  under  the  predominance  of  time.  If  wo  exclude  space  by 
an  abstract  assumption,  tho  timo  remains  as  a  spaceless  point,  and 
represents  tho  concentered  power  of  unity  and  active  negation,  i,  e, 
retraction,  determination,  and  limit,  ah  intra.  But  if  wo  assume  tho 
timo  as  excluded,  tho  line  vanishes,  and  wo  leavo  space  dimensionless, 
an  indistinguishable  ALL,  and  therefore  the  representative  of  abso- 
lute weakness  and  formlessness,  but,  for  tliat  very  reason,  of  infinite 
capacity  and  formability. 

We  have  been  thus  full  and  express  on  this  subject,  because  these 
simple  ideas  of  time,  space,  and  motion;  of  length,  breadth,  and 
depth,  are  not  only  the  simplest  and  universal,  but  tho  necessary  sym- 
bols of  all  philosophic  construction.  They  will  be  found  tho  primary 
factors  and  elementary  forms  of  every  calculus  and  of  every  diagram 
In  the  algebra  and  geometry  of  a  scientific  physiology.  Accordingly, 
we  shall  recognize  the  same  forms  under  other  names ;  but  at  each 
return  more  sjiecific  and  intense;  and  tho  whole  process  repeated 
with  ascending  gradations  of  reality,  cjccmpU  gratia:  Timo  +  space 
= motion;  xm  +  space  =  lino  +  breadth  =  depth;  depth  +  motion 
=  force;  i/+  i»/=i)/;  ld/*+  bi>/' =  attraction  +  repulsion  =  grav- 
itation ;  and  so  on,  even  till  they  pass  into  outward  phenomena,  and 
form  tho  intermediate  link  between  productive  powers  and  fixed 
]>rc)ducts  in  liglit,  heat,  and  electricity.  If  wo  pass  to  tho  construction 
of  matter,  we  find  it  as  tho  j)roduct,  or  tertium  aliud^  of  antagonist 
j)owers  of  repulsion  and  attraction.  Kemovo  these  powers,  and  tlio 
conception  of  matter  vanishes  into  space — conceive  repulsion  only, 
and  you  have  the  same  result.  For  infinite  repulsion,  uncounteracted 
and  alone,  is  tantuTnount  to  infmlte,  dimensionless  diffusion,  and  this 
again  to  infmite  weakness;  viz.,  to  space.  Conceive  attraction  alone, 
and  as  an  infinite  contraction,  its  product  amounts  to  the  absolute 
))oint,  viz..  to  time.  Conceive  the  synthesis  of  both,  and  you  have 
matter  as  a  fluxional  antecedent,  which,  in  the  very  act  of  formation, 
passes  into  body  by  its  gravity,  and  yet  in  all  bodies  it  still  remains 
as  their  mass,  which,  being  exclusively  calculable  under  tho  law  of 
gravitation,  gives  rise,  as  wo  before  observed,  to  the  science  of 
tftitics,  most  improperly  called  celestial  mechanics. 
In  strict  "onsisfence  with  the  same  philosophy  whiclir  instead  o^ 
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considering  the  povrers  of  bodies  to  hare  been  miraoaloosly  stock 
into  a  prepare!  and  pre-existing  matter,  as  pins  inti*  a  pin-cushion, 
jonccivos  tlie  powers  as  the  productive  factors,  and  the  body  or  phe- 
nomenon as  tlie  fact,  product,  or  fixture;  we  revert  again  to  poten- 
tiated length  in  the  power  of  magnetism ;  to  surface  in  tlie  power  of 
electricity ;  and  to  the  syntiiesis  of  both,  or  potentiated  depth,  in 
constructive,  that  i?,  chemical  affinity.  But  while  the  two  factors  ar^ 
as  poles  to  each  other,  each  factor  has  likewise  its  own  poles,  and 
tlius  in  the  simple  cross — 

M 

// 


Bd- 


-« 


m  m 

M 

M  M  being  the  magnetic  line,  with //its  northern  pule,  or  f  ole  ot 
attraction;  and  m  m  its  sonth,  or  pole  of  repnkion,  b  b  one  of  the 
lines  that  spring  from  each  point  of  m  m,  with  its  east,  or  pole  of  eon* 
traction,  and  d  its  west,  or  pole  of  diffluence  and  expansion— we  have 
presented  to  ns  the  universal  quadruplicity,  or  four  elemental  forms 
of  power;  in  the  endless  proportions  and  modifications  of  which,  the 
innumerable  offspring  of  all-bearing  Nature  consist.  Wisely  docile  to 
the  su^'gestions  of  Nature  herself,  tlie  ancients  significantly  expressed 
these  forces  under  the  natnes  of  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire ;  not  mean- 
ing any  tangible  or  visible  substance  so  generalized,  but  the  powers 
predominant,  and,  as  it  were,  the  living  basis  of  each,  which  no  chemi* 
cal  decomposition  can  ever  present  to  the  senses,  were  it  only  that 
their  interpeuetration  and  co-inherence  first  constitutes  them  sensible, 
and  is  the  condition  and  meaning  of  a-^thing.  Already  our  more 
truly  philosophical  naturalists  (liitfer,  for  instance)  have  begun  to 
generalize  the  four  great  elements  of  chemical  nomenclature,  carbon, 
azote,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen:  the  two  former  as  the  jwsitive  and 
negative  polo  of  the  magnetic  axis,  or  as  the  power  of  fixity  and 
mobility ;  and  the  two  latter  as  the  opposite  poles,  or  plus  and  minus 
states  of  cosmical  electricity,  as  the  powers  of  contraction  and  dila- 
tation,  or  of  comburence  and  combustibility.  These  powers  are  to 
each  other  as  longitude  to  latitude,  and  the  poles  of  each  relatively 
as  north  to  south,  and  as  east  to  west.    For  surely  thi^  reader  will 
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find  no  distrust  in  a  system  only  because  Nature,  over  consistent  with 
lierself,  presents  us  everywhere  with  liarmonious  and  accordant  sym- 
bols of  lier  consistent  doctrines.  Nothing  would  bo  more  easy  than, 
by  the  ordinary  principles  of  sound  logic  and  common  sense,  to  demon- 
strate the  impossibility  and  expose  the  absurdity  of  the  corpusculariao 
or  mechanic  systen),  or  than  to  prove  tlie  untenable  nature  of  any  inter* 
mediate  system,  liut  we  can  not  force  any  man  into  an  insight  or  in- 
tiiiiivc  possession  of  the  true  philosophy,  because  wo  can  not  give  liim 
abstraction,  intellectual  intuition,  or  constructive  imagination ;  because 
we  can  not  organize  for  hitn  an  eye  that  can  see,  an  ear  that  can  listen 
to,  or  a  heart  that  can  feel,  the  harmonies  of  Nattire,  or  recognize  in 
/ler  endless  forms,  the  thoiisandlbld  realization  of  those  simple  and 
iiKijcstic  laws,  which  yet  in  their  absoluteness  can  bo  discovered  only 
in  the  recesses  of  his  own  sjurit, — not  by  that  man,  therefore,  whoso 
imaginative  powers  have  been  os^ijkd  by  the  continual  reaction  and 
assimilating  inihiences  of  mere  ohjects  on  his  mind,  and  who  is  a 
prisoner  to  his  own  eye  and  its  reflex,  the  passive  fancy! — not  by  him 
in  wliom  an  unbroken  familiarity  with  tho  organic  world,  as  if  it  were 
mechanical,  with  the  sensitive,  but  as  if  it  were  insensate,  has  engen- 
dered tho  ct)arso  and  hard  spirit  of  a  sorcerer.  The  fonner  is  unable, 
the  latter  unwilling,  to  master  tho  absolute  prerequisites.  There  is 
neither  hope  nor  occasion  for  him  ^4o  cudgel  his  brains  about  it,  ho 
has  no  feeling  of  tho  business."  If  he  do  not  see  the  necessity  from 
without,  if  he  have  not  learned  tho  possibility  from  within,  of  inter- 
penetration,  of  total  intussusception,  of  tho  existence  of  all  in  each  as 
the  condition  of  Nature's  unity  and  substantiality,  and  of  tho  latency 
under  the  predominance  of  some  one  power,  wherein  subsists  her  life 
and  its  endless  variety,  as  he  must  be,  by  liabitual  slavery  to  the  eye, 
or  its  reflex,  tho  passive  fancy,  under  the  influences  of  tlie  corpuscu- 
jarian  philosophy,  lie  has  so  paralyzed  his  imaginative  powers  as  to  be 
unable— or  by  that  hardness  and  heart-hardening  sjiirit  of  contempt, 
which  is  sure  to  result  from  a  perpetual  comnmno  with  tho  lifeless, 
he  has  so  far  debased  his  inward  being — as  to  be  unwilling  to  compre- 
liend  tho  pro-requisite,  he  must  bo  content,  wliile  standing  thus  at  tho 
threshold  of  philosophy,  to  receive  tho  results,  though  ho  can  not  be 
admitted  to  the  deliberation — in  other  words,  to  act  upon  rules  which 
he  is  incapable  of  understanding  as  laws,  and  to  reap  the  harvest 
with  the  sharpened  iron  for  which  others  have  delved  for  him  in  the 
mine. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  exist,  and  even  be  discovered, 
higher  forms  and  more  akin  to  Life  than  those  of  magnetism,  elec- 
tricity, and  constructive  (or  chemical)  aflinity  appear  to  be,  even  in 
their  finest  known  influences.  It  is  not  improbable  that  wo  may 
hereafter  find  ourselves  justified  in  revoking  certain  of  the  latter,  and 
unnppropriating  them  to  a  yet  unnamed  triplicity ;  or  that,  being  thup 
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Assisted,  we  may  obttiin  a  qualitative  instead  of  a  quantitative  insiglit 
Into  vegetable  animation,  as  distinct  from  animal,  and  that  of  the 
insect  world  from  both.  But  in  the  present  state  of  science,  the 
magnetic,  electric,  and  chemical  powers  are  the  last  and  highest  of 
inorganic  nature.  These,  therefore,  we  assume  as  presenting  them« 
selves  again  to  us,  in  their  next  metamorphosis,  as  reproduction  (i.  e. 
growth  and  identity  of  the  whole,  amid  the  change  or  tlux  of  all  the 
part^),  irritability  and  sensibility ;  reproduction  corresponding  to  mag* 
octism,  irritability  tr  eh^ctricity,  and  sensibility  to  constructive  chemi* 
cal  affinity. 

But  before  we  proceed  further,  it  behooves  us  to  answer  the  objec- 
tions  contained  in  the  following  passage,  or  withdraw  ourselves  in 
time  from  the  bitter  contempt  ir.  which  it  would  involve  us.  Acting 
under  such  a  necessity,  >vo  need  not  apologize  for  tlie  length  of  the 
quotation. 

1.  "If,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  "the  properties  of  living  matter  are 
to  bo  explained  in  this  way,  why  should  not  we  adopt  the  same  plan 
with  physical  properties,  and  account  for  gravitation,  or  chemical 
aflinity,  by  the  supposition  of  appropriate  sulitle  lluids?  Why  does 
the  irritability  of  a  muscle  need  such  an  explanation,  if  explanation 
it  can  be  called,  more  than  the  elective  attraction  of  a  salt?'* 

2.  "To  make  the  matter  more  intelligible,  this  vital  principle  is 
compared  to  magnetism,  to  electricity,  and  to  galvanism;  or  it  is 
roundly  stated  to  bo  oxygen.  Tis  like  a  camel,  or  like  a  whale,  or 
like  what  you  please." 

3.  "  You  have  only  to  grant  that  the  phenomena  of  the  sciences 
Just  alluded  to  depend  on  extremely  fine  and  invisible  fluids,  supcf 
added  to  the  niatters  in  which  they  are  exhibited,  and  to  allow  further 
that  Life,  and  magnetic,  galvanic,  and  electric  phenomena  correspom^ 
perfectly ;  the  existence  of  a  subtile  matter  of  Life  will  then  bo  a 
very  probable  inference," 

4.  "On  this  illustration  you  will  naturally  remark,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  magnetic,  electric,  and  galvanic  fluids,  which  Is  offered 
as  a  proof  of  tlie  existence  of  a  vital  fluid,  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
doubt  as  that  of  tho  vital  fluid  itself." 

5.  "It  is  singular,  also,  that  tho  vital  principle  should  bo  like  both 
magnetism  and  electricity,  when  these  two  are  not  like  each  other.*' 

6.  "It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  had  this  illnstration 
prosecuted  a  little  further.  AVo  should  have  been  pleased  to  leam 
whether  the  human  body  is  more  like  a  loadstone,  a  voltaic  pile,  or  an 
electrical  machine ;  whether  the  organs  are  to  be  regarded  as  Leydcn 
jars,  magnetic  needles,  or  batteries." 

7.  "Tho  truth  is,  there  is  no  resemblance,  no  analogy,  betweeo 
Electricity  and  Life;  the  two  orders  of  phenomena  are  completely 

Jigitized  by  VjOO„_ 
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distinct;  tlioy  are  incointnensurable.  Electricity  illustrates  life  no 
more  than  life  illustrates  electncity.'-* 

To  avoid  unnecessary  description,  I  shall  refer  to  the  passages  by 
the  nuinhcrs  aflixed  to  them,  for  that  purpose,  in  the  margin. 

Ill  reply  to  No.  1,  I  ask  whether,  in  the  nature  of  the  mind,  illus- 
tration and  explanation  nnist  not  of  necessity  proceed  from  the  Idwer 
to  the  liigher?  or  whether  a  hoy  is  to  bo  taught  his  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division,  by  the  highest  branches  of  alge* 
braic  analysis  ?  Is  there  any  better  way  of  systematic  teaching,  than 
tiiat  of  illustrating  each  new  step,  or  having  each  new  step  illustrated 
to  him  by  its  identity  in  kind  with  the  step  the  next  below  it?  though 
it  be  the  only  mode  in  which  this  ohjoction  can  be  answered,  yet  it 
seems  ailVonting  to  remind  the  objector,  of  rules  so  simple  as  tliat  the 
complex  n)ust  even  be  illustrated  by  the  more  siniple,  or  the  less 
scrutible  by  that  which  is  more  subject  to  our  examination. 

In  reply  to  No.  2, 1  first  refer  to  the  author's  eulogy  on  Mr.  Hunter, 
p.  IC3,  in  which  ho  is  Justly  extolled  for  having  "surveyed  the  whole 
9yst€m  of  organized  beings,  from  plants  to  man :"  of  course,  there- 
fore, a8  a  system;  and  therefore  under  some  one  common  hnc.  Now 
in  the  very  same  sense,  and  no  other,  than  that  in  which  the  writer 
liimself  by  implication  compares  himself  as  a  man  to  the  dcrmestes 
tyjfographicus^  or  ihayucus  seor2noide8^  do  I  compare  the  principle  of 
Life  to  magnetism,  electricity,  and  constructive  atiinity, — or  rather  to 
that  power  to  which  the  two  former  are  the  thesis  and  antithesis,  the 
latter  the  synthesis.  But  if  to  compare  involve  the  sense  of  its  ety- 
njon,  and  involve  the  sense  of  parity,  I  utterly  deny  that  1  do  at  all 
compare  them;  and,  in  truth,  in  no  conceivable  sense  of  the  word  is 
it  applicable,  any  more  than  a  geometrician  can  be  aflirmed  to  com- 
pare a  polygon  to  a  point,  because  he  generates  the  lino  out  of  the 
point.  The  writer  attributes  to  a  philosophy  essentially  vital  the  bar- 
renness of  the  mechanic  system,  with  which  alone  his  imagination 

*  I  Apprehend  that  by  men  of  a  cortAin  school  It  would  be  doomed  no  domerlt,  even 
IhotiKh  U117  should  never  have  condescended  to  look  Into  any  system  of  Aristotelian 
hi^ic.  It  is  eiioiiKh  fur  these  gentlemen  tlmt  they  are  exiMfHrnentalisls !  lAti  it  nut,  how- 
evfr,  be  siippos«xl  that  they  make  more  experiments  than  their  neighbors,  i»'hu  considt^r 
'induction  tks  a  means  and  not  an  end;  or  have  ntronirer  motives  tor  making  them,  unl<>s8 
it  can  bo  b<*lioveil  that  Tycho  Uriahc  must  have  boen  nrKed  to  repeat  his  sweeps  of  the 
heavrns  with  greater  accuracy  and  induiitry  thun  ll('r.<'chel,  for  no  butter  reason  than  that 
Iho  former  aonrished  before  the  thwry  of  Kravitation  was  perfected.  No,  but  they  have 
the  honor  of  beinif  mere  exiwrinieiitali^is!  If,  however,  wo  may  not  refer  to  KikIc,  wo 
may  to  common  sense  and  common  experience.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  they 
have  both  read  and  studied  a  book  of  hypothetical  psycholofry  on  the  assumptions  of  the 
crudest  materialism,  stolen  too  without  acknowledgment  from  our  David  Hartley's  Kssay 
on  Man,  which  U  well  known  under  the  whimsical  name  of  Oindiliac^s  Logic  But,  as 
Mr.  i?rand  has  lately  obsi'rvcd,  **  The  French  are  a  queer  people,*'  aitd  we  should  not  be 
at  all  sur[)rti*ed  ti>  hear  of  a  book  of  fresh  imi)ortntion  from  Pari:*,  on  detcrminote  pro- 
Ix.rtiC'ns  in  chemistry,  announced  by  the  author  In  hit  title-page  as  a  now  and  \mprnved 
•yniem  either  of  arithmetic  or  geometry. 
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has  been  familiarized,  and  whicl^  as  liath  been  jastly  observed  by  a 
contemporary  writer,  is  contra-distinguished  from  the  former  princi* 
pally  in  this  respect;  that  demanding  for  every  mode  and  act  of  ex- 
istence real  or  possible  visibility,  it  knows  only  of  distance  and  near- 
iies!<,  compo?«ition  (or  rather  compaction)  and  deoomi»osition,  hi  short, 
the  relations  of  unproductive  particles  to  each  other;  so  that  in  every 
instance  the  result  is  the  exa^^t  sum  of  the  comiionent  qualities,  as  in 
arithmetical  addition.  This  i«  the  philosophy  of  Death,  and  only  of 
a  dead  nature  cun  it  hold  g(»od.  In  Life,  and  in  the  view  of  a  vital 
philosophy,  the  two  coniponent  counter-powers  actually  interpenetrate 
each  other,  and  generate  a  higher  third,  including  both  the  former, 
"ita  tamen  ut  sit  alia  ct  major." 

As  a  et*mplete  answer  to  Xo.  3, 1  refer  the  reader  to  many  passages 
in  the  preceding  and  following  pages,  in  which,  on  far  higher  and 
more  demonstrative  grounds  than  the  mechanic  system  can  furnish,  I 
have  exposed  the  unmeaningness  and  absurdity  of  these  finer  fluids, 
as  applied  even  to  electricity  itself;  unless,  indeed,  they  are  assumed 
as  its  ))roduct.  Hut  in  addition  I  beg  leave  to  remind  the  author* 
that  it  is  incomparably  more  agreeable  to  all  exi>erience  to  originate 
the  fornjativo  process  in  iiiQjluid^  whether  fine  or  gross,  than  in  cor- 
•>oreal  atoms^  in  which  we  are  not  oidy  deserted  by  all  experience, 
out  contradicted  by  the  primary  conception  of  body  itself. 

Equally  inapplicable  is  No.  4 :  and  of  No.  5  I  can  only  repeat,  firet, 
that  I  do  not  make  Life  like  magnetistn,  or  like  electricity;  that  tlio 
difference  between  magnetism  and  electricity,  and  the  powers  illus- 
trated by  them,  is  an  essential  part  of  my  system,  but  that  the  ani- 
mal Life  of  man  is  the  identity  of  all  three.  To  whatever  other  sys- 
tem this  objection  may  apply,  it  is  utterly  irrelevant  to  that  which  I 
have  here  propounded :  though  from  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  to  me, 
it  has  been  propounded  with  an  inadequacy  painful  to  my  own  feelings. 

The  ridicule  in  No.  C  might  be  easily  retorted;  but  as  it  could 
prove  nothing,  I  will  leave  it  where  I  found  it,  in  a  page  where  nothing 
is  proved. 

A  similar  remark  niight  bo  sufficient  for  the  bold  and  blank  asser- 
tion (No.  7)  with  which  the  extract  concludes;  but  that  I  feel  some 
curiosity  to  discover  what  meaning  the  author  attaches  to  the  term 
analogy.  Analogy  im plies  a  difference  in  sort,  and  not  merely  ia 
degree ;  and  it  is  the  sameness  of  the  end,  with  the  difference  of  the 
means,  which  constitutes  analogy.  No  one  would  say  the  lungs  of  a 
man  were  analogous  to  the  lungs  of  a  monkey,  but  any  one  might 
say  that  the  gills  of  fish  and  the  spiracula  of  insects  are  analogous  to 
lungs.  Now  if  there  be  any  philosophers  who  have  asserted  that 
electricity  as  electricity  is  the  same  as  Life,  for  that  reason  they  can 
not  be  analogous  to  each  other ;  and  as  no  man  in  his  senses,  philoso- 
pher or  not,  is  capable  of  imagining  that  the  lightning  which  destroys 
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a  Blscep,  was  a  means  to  tlio  same  end  with  the  principle  of  its  organ- 
iz;\tion;  lor  ihis  reason,  too,  the  two  powers  can  not  be  represented 
as  analo<;ous.  Indeed  I  know  of  no  system  in  which  the  word,  as 
thus  applied,  would  admit  of  an  endurable  meaning,  but  that  which 
tcaohes  us,  that  a  mass  of  marrow  in  the  skull  is  analogous  to  the 
rational  soul,  which  Plato  and  Bacon,  equally  with  the  ^^  poor  Indian,*' 
believe  then)selves  to  have  received  from  the  Supremo  Keason. 

It  woiild  be  blindness  not  to  i^ee,  or  affectation  to  pretend  not  to 
«ee,  the  work  nt  which  these  sarcasms  were  levelled.  The  author  of 
that  work*  is  abundantly  able  to  defend  liis  own  opinions;  yet  I 
should  bo  ambitious  to  address  Iiifn  at  the  close  of  the  contest  in  the 
lines  of  the  great  Roman  poet: 

**  r.l  nos  ielUf-Pntor,  forrumque  hand  debllo  dextrA 
HpurgimuD,  vi  noalro  MMiiiitur,  do  vulooro  sanguis.** 

In  Mr.  Abernethy's  lecture  on  the  Theory  of  Life,  it  is  impossible 
Dot  to  see  a  prcscntinient  of  a  great  truth,  lie  has,  if  I  may  so  express 
jiyself,  caught  it  in  the  breeze:  and  we  seem  to  hear  the  first  glad 
opening  and  shout  with  which  he  springs  forward  to  the  pursuit. 
But  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  prey  has  not  been  followed  through 
its  doublings  and  windings,  or  driven  out  from  its  brakes  and  covera 
into  full  and  open  view.  Many  of  the  least  tenable  phrases  may  bo 
fairly  interpreted  as  illustrations,  rather  than  jireciso  exponents  of 
the  author's  meaning;  at  least,  while  they  remain  as  a  mere  sugges* 
tion  or  annunciation  of  his  ideas,  and  till  he  has  expanded  them  over 
a  larger  sphere,  it  would  be  unjust  to  infer  the  contrary.  But  it  is 
not  with  men,  however  strongly  their  professional  merits  may  entitle 
them  to  reverence,  that  my  concern  is  at  present.  If  the  opinions 
here  su])ported  are  the  same  with  those  of  Mr,  Abernethy,  I  rejoico 
in  his  authority.  If  they  are  diilerent,  I  shall  wait  with  an  anxious 
interest  for  an  exposition  of  that  difference. 

Having  reasserted  that  I  no  more  confound  magnetism  with  elec- 
tricity, or  the  chemical  process,  than  the  mathematician  confounds 
lengtli  with  breadth,  or  either  with  depth ;  I  think  it  sufUcient  to  add 
that  there  are  two  views  of  the  subject,  the  former  of  which  I  do  not 
believe  attributable  to  any  philosopher,  while  both  are  alike  disclaimed 
by  me  as  forming  any  part  of  my  views.  *  The  first  is  that  which  \h 
supposed  to  consider  electricity  identical  with  life,  as  it  subsists  in 
organized  bodies.  The  other  considers  electricity  as  everywhere 
])resent,  and  penetrating  all  bodies  under  the  image  of  a  subtile  fiuid 
or  substance,  which,  in  Mr.  Abernethy's  inquiry,  I  regard  as  little 
more  than  a  mere  diagram  on  his  slate,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
attention  on  the  intellectual  conception,  or  as  a  possible  product  (in 
which  case  electricity  nmst  be  a  composite  power),  or  at  worst,  as 
words  quce  humana  v\nmaf»idit.    This  which,  in  inanimate  Nature. 
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18  manifested  now  as  magnetism^  now  as  electricity,  and  now  aa 
oheniical  agency,  is  supposed,  on  entering  an  organized  body,  to  din* 
stltute  its  vital  principle^  something  in  the  same  manner  as  the  steam 
becomes  tlio  mechanic  power  of  the  steam-engine,  in  consequence  of 
its  compression  by  the  steam-engine;  or  as  the  breeze  that  murmurs 
indistinguishabl3r  in  the  forest  becomes  tlie  element,  the  substratum, 
of  melody  in  the  iEolian  Iiarp,  and  of  consummate  Iiarmony  in  the 
organ.  Now  tliis  liypothesis  is  as  directly  opi)osed  to  my  view  as 
supervention  is  to  evolution,  inasnmch  as  I  hold  the  org?inized  body 
itself,  in  all  its  marvellous  contexture,  to  be  the  pkoduct  and  repre- 
sentjint  of  the  power  which  is  here  supposed  to  have  sujiervened  to 
it.  So  far  from  adtuitting  a  tramfer^  I  do  not  admit  it  even  in  elec- 
tricity itself,  or  in  the  phenomena  universally  called  electrical;  among 
other  points  I  ground  my  explanation  of  remote  sympathy  on  the 
directly  contrary  supposition. 

But  my  opinions  will  be  best  explained  by  a  rapid  exempli Gcation 
«n  the  processes  of  Nature,  from  the  first  rudhnents  of  individualized 
life  in  the  lowest  classes  of  its  two  groat  poles,  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal creation,  to  its  crown  and  consummation  in  the  human  body; 
thus  illustrating  at  once  the  unceasing  ;>o/<zri7y  oflife^  as  the  form  of 
its  process^  and  its  tendency  to  progressive  indiciduation  as  the  law  of 
its  direction. 

Among  the  conceptions,  of  the  mere  ideal  character  of  which  the 
philosopher  is  well  aware,  and  which  yet  become  necessary  from  the 
neccissity  of  assuming  a  beginning;  the  original  fluidity  of  the  planet 
is  the  chief.  Under  some  form  or  other  it  is  expressed  or  implied  in 
every  system  of  cosmogony  and  even  of  geology,  fix>m  Moses  to 
Thales,  and  from  Thales  to  Werner.  This  assumption  originates  in 
the  same  law  of  mind  that  gave  rise  to  the  prima  materia  of  the 
Peripatetic  school.  In  order  to  comprehend  and  explain  the  forms  of 
thitigs,  we  must  imagine  a  state  antecedent  to  form.  A  chaos  of  hete- 
rogeneous substances,  such  as  our  Milton  has  described,  is  not  only  an 
impossible  state  (for  this  may  be  equally  true  of  every  other  attempt), 
but  it  IS  palpably  impossible.  It  presupposes,  moreover,  the  thing  it 
is  intended  to  solve ;  and  makes  that  an  eJJ^ect  which  had  been  called 
in  as  the  explanatory  cause.  The  requisite  and  only  serviceable  fiction, 
therefore,  is  the  representation  of  oiiaos  as  one  vast  homogeneoua 
drop !  In  this  sense  it  may  be  even  justified,  as  an  appropriate  symbol 
of  the  great  fundamental  truth  that  all  things  spring  from,  and  subsist 
jn,  the  endless  strife  between  indilTerenoe  and  diflerence.  The  wliole 
hi-tory  of  Nature  is  comprised  in  the  specification  of  the  transitional 
states  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  symbol  only  is  fictitious:  the 
thing  signified  is  not  only  grounded  in  truth — it  is  the  law  and  actu- 
ating principle  of  all  other  truths,  v»hether  physical  or  intellectual. 

Now,  by  magnetism  in  its  widest  sense,  I  mean  the  first ^nd  »iiiv 
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pleat  differential  act  of  Nature,  as  the  power  wLich  works  in  lengthy 
and  produces  tlio  first  distinction  between  the  mdistinguishablo  by 
tlio  generation  of  a  line,  lielatively,  therefore,  to  fluidity,  that  is,  to 
matter,  the  parts  of  which  can  not  bo  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  figure,  magnetism  is  the  power  of  fixity;  but,  relatively  to  iteelf, 
magnetism,  like  every  other  power  jn  Nature,  is  designated  by  its  op- 
posite poles,  and  must  bo  rei)resented  as  the  magnetic  axis,  the  northern 
]>ole  of  which  signifies  rest,  attraction,  fixity,  coherence,  or  hardness; 
the  element  of  eauth  in  the  nomenclature  of  olttcrvat ion  and  thccAi:- 
liONio  principle  in  that  of  experiment ;  whWo  the  southern  pole,  as  its 
antithesis,  represents  mobility,  repulsion,  incoherence,  and  fusibility; 
the  element  of  air  in  the  nomenclature  of  observation  (that  is,  of 
Nature  as  it  appears  to  us  when  unquestioned  by  art),  and  azote  or 
nitrogen  in  the  nomenclature  of  experiment  (that  is,  of  Nature  in  tlio 
state  so  beautifully  allegorized  in  the  Homeric  fable  of  Proteus  bound 
down,  and  forced  to  answer  by  Ulysses,  after  having  been  pursued 
through  all  his  metamorphoses  into  his  ultimate  form*).  That  nothing 
real  docs  or  can  exist  corresponding  to  either  pole  excluaitehjy  is  in- 
volved in  the  \QYy  definition  of  a  thino  as  the  synthesis  of  opposing 
energies.  That  a  thing  <V,  is  owing  to  the  co-inherence  therein  of  any 
two  jKiwers;  but  that  it  is  that  particular  thing  arises  from  the  pro- 
portions in  which  these  powers  arc  co-present,  either  as  predominance 
or  as  reciprocal  neutralization;  but  under  the  modification  of  twofold 
power  to  which  magnetism  itself  is,  as  the  thesis  to  its  antithesis. 

The  correspondent,  in  the  world  of  the  senses,  to  the  magnetic 
axis,  exists  in  the  series  of  metals.  The  metalleity,  as  the  universal 
bjiso  of  the  planet,  is  a  necessary  deduction  from  the  principles  of  the 
systetn.  From  the  infusible,  though  evaporable,  diamond  to  nitrogen 
itself,  the  n)etallic  nature  of  which  has  been  long  suspected  by  chem- 
ists, though  still  under  the  mistaken  notion  of  an  o.xyde,  we  trace  a 
series  of  metals  from  the  maximum  of  coherence  to  positive  fluidity, 
in  all  ordinary  temperatures,  we  mean.  Though,  in  point  of  fact.  Cold 
itself  is  but  a  superinduction  of  the  one  pole,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  the  subtraction  of  the  other,  under  the  modifications 
afore  described  ;  and  therefore  are  the  metals  indecomposible,  because 
they  are  themselves  the  decompositions  of  the  metallic  axis,  in  all  its 
degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude.  Thus  the  substance  of  the  planet 
from  which  it  w,  is  metallic;  while  that  which  is  ever  hrcominff^  is  in 
like  manner  produced  through  the  perpetual  modification  of  the  first 
by  the  o|)posite  forces  of  the  second ;  that  is,  by  the  i)rinciple  of  con- 
traction and  difiercnco  at  the  eastern  extreme — the  element  of  fire,  or 

*  {«uch  Is  the  liitorprutation  given  by  I/inl  nacon.  l*o  which  of  the  two  gigantic  in- 
tfllecl»,  the  poel*8  or  philosophic  commeatatorV,  the  allogory  belong*,  I  shall  not  pro- 
■uino  to  decide.    lu  cxtraoi  dinary  beaiUy  and  appropriateness  remains  the  same  l%either 
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tho  oxygen  of  tlio  cliembts ;  and  by  the  elementary  power  of  dilata- 
tioni  or  universality  at  its  western  extreme — ^tho  v6ug  iv  vSau  of  tlii» 
ancients,  an<l  the  hydrogen  of  tlie  hiboratory. 

It  hufl  been  before  noticed  that  the  progrenfl  of  Xatnre  k  more  truly 
represented  by  the  bidder,  than  by  tlie  HUMpended  chain,  and  that  she 
expands  as  by  concentric  circles.    This  is,  indeed,  involved  in  tho  very 
conception  of  individuation,  whetlier  it  be  app1ie<l  to  the  ditFercnt 
species  or  to  the  individuals.    In  what  manner  the  evident  interspHce 
is  reconciled  with  the  equally  evident  continuity  of  the  life  of  Nature, 
is  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  by  those  minds  alone,  which  liave  in- 
tuitively  learnt  that  tho  whole  actual  life  of  Nature  originates  in  the 
existence,  and  con^isls  in  the  ]>erpetual  reconciliation,  and  as  per|>et* 
ual  resurgency  of  the  primary  contradiction,  of  which  universal  |k)- 
larity  is  the  result  and  the  exponent.    From  the  first  moment  of  the 
ditlVrential  impulse — (the  ])rimiDval  chemical  epoch  of  the  Wernerian 
Bchool)— when  Nature,  by  the  tranquil  deposition  of  crystals,  pre- 
pared, as  it  were,  the  fulcrum  of  her  after-eflorts,  from  this,  her  first, 
and  in  part  irrevocable^  self-contraction,  wo  find,  in  each  ensuing  pro- 
duction, more  and  more  tendency  to  independent  existence  in  the  in- 
creasing multitude  of  strata,  and  in  the  relics  of  the  lowest  orders, 
first  ot  vegetable  and  then  of  animal  life.    In  the  schistous  forma- 
tions, which  we  must  hero  assu::iO  as  in  great  n)easure  the  residue  ot 
vegetable  creations,  that  have  sunk  back  into  the  universal  life,  and  in 
the  later  predominatit  calcareous  masses,  which  are  the  caput  mortuum 
-yi  animalizcd  existence,  we  ascend  from  the  laws  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  as  united  in  gravity,  to  magnetism,  electricity,  and  construc- 
tive power,  till  wo  arrive  at  the  point  representative  of  a  new  and 
far  higher  intensity.     For  from  this  point  fiow,  as  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, tho  two  streams  of  vegetation  and  animalization,  tho  former 
characterized  by  the  predoTuinanco  of  magnetism  in  its  highest  power, 
as  reproduction,  the  other  by  electricity  intensified — ^as  irritability,  in 
jiko  manner.    The  vegetable  and  animal  world  are  tho  thesis  and  an- 
tithesis, or  tho  opposite  jmles  of  organic  life.     We  are  not,  therefore, 
to  seek  in  either  for  analogies  to  tho  other,  but  for  counterpoints.     On 
tlio  same  account,  the  nearer  tho  common  source,  tlie  greater  the 
likeness;  the  farther  the  remove,  tho  greater  the  opposition.    At  the 
,  extremo  limits  of  inorganic  Nature,  wo  may  detect  a  dim  and  obscure 
prophecy  of  her  ensuing  process  in  tho  twigs  and  rude  semblances 
that  occur  in  crystallization  of  some  of  tho  copper  ores,  and  in  tlie 
well-known  arbor  Diautr^  and  arbor  Veneris,    Tiicso  latter  Ititter  has 
already  ably  explained  by  considering  the  oblique  branches  and  their 
acute  angles  as  tho  result  of  magnetic  repulsion,  from  tho  presentation 
of  tho  same  poles,  &c.     In  the  couals  and  conxhylia,  tho  whole  act 
and  purpose  of  their  existence  seems  to  be  that  of  connecting  the  ani- 
mal with  tho  inorganic  world  by  tho  perpetual  formation  of  calrarcout 
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earth.  Ft)r  the  corals  aro  nothin^f  but  l>olypi,  which  aro  character- 
ized by  still  passing  away  and  dissolving  into  the  earth,  which  they 
]iad  previously  excreted,  as  if  they  were  the  first  feeble  effort  of  de- 
tachment. The  power  seems  to  step  forward  from  out  the  inorganic 
world  only  to  fall  back  again  upon  it,  Htill,  however,  under  a  new 
form,  and  under  the  predominance  of  the  more  active  polo  of  mag- 
netism. The  product  must  have  the  same  connection,  therefore,  with 
zote,  which  the  first  rudiments  of  vegeUition  have  with  carbon :  the 
no  and  the  other  exist  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  conditions  best  fitted  for  the  production  of  higher  forms.  In 
the  polypi,  corallines,  &c.,  individuality  is  in  its  first  dawn;  there  is 
the  same  shape  in  them  all,  and  a  multitude  of  animals  form,  as  it 
were,  a  common  animal.  And  as  the  individuals  run  into  each  other, 
so  do  the  ditlcrent  genera.  They  likewise  pass  into  each  other  so  in- 
distinguishably,  that  the  whole  order  forms  a  very  network. 

As  the  corals  approach  the  conchylia,  this  interramification  do- 
creases.  The  tubipora  forms  the  transition  to  the  serpula ;  for  the 
characteristic  of  all  zoophytes,  namely,  the  star  shape  of  their  open- 
ings, here  disappears,  and  the  tubipone  are  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  corals  by  this  very  circumstance,  that  the  holhiw  calcareous 
pipes  are  placed  side  by  side,  without  intcrbranching.  In  the  serpula 
they  have  already  become  separate.  How  feeble  this  attempt  is  to 
individuate,  is  most  clearly  shown  iu  their  mode  of  generation.  Not- 
withstanding the  report  of  Professor  Pallas,  it  still  remains  doubtful 
whether  there  exists  any  actual  copulation  ainong  the  polypi.  The 
mere  existence  of  a  ])olypus  sullices  for  its  endless  multiplication. 
They  may  be  indefinitely  propagated  by  cuttings,  so  languid  is  the 
power  of  individuati(»n,  so  boundless  that  of  reproduction.  But  the 
delicate  jelly  dissolves,  as  lightly  as  it  was  formed,  into  its  own 
product,  and  it  is  probable  that  tlio  Polynesia,  as  a  future  continent 
will  bo  the  gigantic  monument,  not  so  much  of  their  life,  as  of  the 
life  of  Nature  in  them.  Here  we  may  observe  the  first  instance  of 
that  general  law,  according  to  which  Nature  still  assimilates  her  ex- 
treme points.  In  these,  her  first  and  feeblest  attempts  to  animalizo 
organization,  it  is  latent,  because  undeveloped,  and  merely  potential ; 
while,  in  the  human  brain,  the  last  and  most  consummate  of  her  com- 
bined energies,  it  is  again  lost  or  disguised  in  the  subtlety*  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  evolution. 

In  the  class  immediately  above  (Mollusca)  we  find  the  individcals 
separate,  a  more  determinate  form,  and  in  the  higher  species,  the  ru- 
diment of  nerves,  as  the  first  scai*ce  distinguishable  impress  and  expo- 
nent of  sensibility ;  still,  however,  the  vegetative  reproduction  is  the 
predominant  form ;  and  even  the  nerves  ^^  which  float  in  the  same 

*  Tho  Anutonilca  IVmonstratiuns  of  tho  Brain,  by  Dr.  Spunhelm,  which  1  hkve  ton^ 
pfoseiitDd  tc  me  the  most  eatisfactory  pruuf  ^f  this. 
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cavity  with  tlie  other  viscera,*'  are  probably  subservient  to  it,  and 
extend  their  power  in  the  increased  intensity  of  the  reprodaetive 
force.  Still  prevails  the  transitional  state  from  tlie  fluid  to  the  solid ; 
and  tiie  jelly,  that  rudiment  in  which  all  animals,  even  the  noblcsti 
have  tlieir  commencement;  constitutes  the  whole  sphere  of  these  ru- 
diincntal  animals. 

In  the  snail  and  muscle,  tlio  residuum  of  the  coral  reappears,  but  rct« 
fined  and  ennobled  into  a  part  of  the  animal.  The  wliolo  class  is  char* 
acterized  by  the  separation  of  tiio  fluid  from  tlie  solid.  On  the  one 
side,  a  gelatinous  semi-tluid ;  on  the  other  side,  (kn  entirely  inorganic, 
though  often  a  most  exquisitely  mechanized,  calcareous  excretion! 
Aniinalizatlon  in  general  is,  we  know,  contra-distinguished  from  ve- 
getables in  general  by  the  predominance  of  azote  in  tlie  chemical 
composition,  and  of  irritability  in  tiie  organic  process.  But  in  thi« 
and  the  foregoing  classes,  as  being  still  near  the  common  equator,  or 
the  punctum  indifl'orcntife,  the  carbonic  principle  still  asserts  its 
claims,  and  the  force  of  reproduction  struggles  witli  that  of  irritability. 
In  the  unreconciled  strife  of  these  two  forces  consists  the  ciiaracter 
of  the  Vermes^  wliich  appear  to  be  the  preparatory  step  for  the  next 
class.  Hence  tlic  ditllculties  whicli  have  embarrassed  the  naturalists, 
who  adopt  the  Linnroan  classification,  in  their  endeavors  to  discover 
determinate  characters  of  distinction  between  the  vermes  and  tho 
insccta. 

But  no  sooner  have  we  passed  the  borders,  tlian  endless  variety  of 
form  and  the  bold  display  of  instincts  announce,  that  Nature  has  suc- 
ceeded. She  has  created  the  intermediate  link  iKJtween  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  as  the  product  of  the  reproductive  or  magnetic  fjower,  and 
the  animal  as  the  exponent  of  sensibility.  Those  that  live  and  are 
nourished,  on  tlie  bodies  of  other  animals,  are  comparatively  few,  with 
little  diversity  of  sliape,  and  almost  all  of  the  same  natural  family. 
These  we  may  pass  by  as  exceptions.  But  the  insect  world,  taken  at 
large,  appears  as  an  intenser  life,  that  has  struggled  itself  loose  and 
become  emancipated  from  vegetation,  Fione  libcrti^  et  lihertini!  If 
for  the  sake  of  a  moment*s  relaxation  wo  might  indulge  a  Darwinian 
flight,  though  at  the  risk  of  provoking  a  smile,  (not,  I  hope,  a  frown,) 
from  sober  judgment,  we  might  imagine  the  life  of  insects  an  apoUie- 
osis  of  the  petals,  stamina,  and  nectaries,  round  which  they  flutter,  or 
of  the  stems  and  pedicles,  to  which  they  adiiere.  Beyond  and  above' 
this  step.  Nature  seems  to  act  with  a  sort  of  free  agency,  and  to  have 
formed  tlie  classes  from  choice  and  bounty.  Had  she  proceeded  no 
further,  yet  the  whole  vegetable,  together  with  the  whole  insect  cre- 
ation, would  have  formed  within  themselves  an  entire  and  independ- 
ent system  of  Life.  All  plants  have  insects,  most  commonly  each 
genus  of  vegetables  its  appropriate  genera  of  insects;  and  so  recipro- 
cally interdependent  and  necef^sary  to  each  other  are  they,  thot  we 
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CAR  almost  A8  little  think  of  vegetation  Avithout  insects,  as  of  insects 
witliout  vegetation.  Tiiougli  probably  tlio  mere  likeness  of  shape^  in 
tlie  painliOy  and  tlio  papilionaceous  p1ant^*,  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
former,  as  the  latter  in  a  state  of  detachment,  to  our  late  poetical  and 
tlieorctical  brother;  yet  a  something,  that  approaches  to  a  graver 
l)lau!«ibility,  is  given  to  tliis  fancy  of  a  Hying  blossom  ;  when  we  re- 
llect  how  many  plants  depend  upon  insects  for  their  fructification. 
IJe  it  remembered,  too,  that  with  few  and  very  obscure  exceptions, 
the  irritable  power  and  an  analo^ron  of  voluntary  motion  first  dawn 
(Ml  us  in  the  vegetable  world,  in  the  stamina,  and  anthers,  at  the  pe- 
riod ol*  impregnatitm.  Then,  as  it*  Nature  liad  been  encouraged  by 
the  succe>s  of  the  fust  experiment,  both  the  one  and  the  other  appear 
as  predominance  and  general  charnrtcr.     The  inskct  wom.n  is  the 

KXPOXEXT  OF  UCKlTAllll.lTV,  .  S  THE  VECiETABI.E  IS  OF  ISEmoDrCTIOX. 

With  tlie  ascent  in  powor,  the  intensity  of  individuation  kee|)S  even 
]mce ;  and  from  this  we  may  explain  all  the  characteristic  distinctions 
between  this  class  and  that  of  the  vermes.  The  almost  homogeneous 
jelly  of  the  animalcula  infusoria  became,  by  a  vital  oxythition,  granu- 
nir  in  the  polypi.  Tiiis  granulation  formed  itself  into  distinct  organs 
in  the  molIuse:e;  while  for  the  snails,  which  are  the  next  step,  the  an« 
imalized  lime,  that  seemed  the  sole  iinal  cause  of  the  life  of  the  polypi, 
assumes  all  the  characters  of  an  ulterior  purpose.  lUfined  into  a  horn- 
like 8ub».tanee,  it  becomes  to  the  snails  the  substitute  of  an  (»rgan,  and 
their  outward  skeleton.  Yet  how  much  more  manifold  and  detinite, 
the  organization  of  an  insect,  than  that  of  the  preceding  class,  the 
patient  researches  of  Swammerdam  and  Lyonnet  have  evinced,  to  the 
delight  and  admiration  of  every  reflecting  mind. 

In  the  insect,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  the  distinct  commencement 
of  a  sejKiration  between  the  exponents  of  sensibility  and  those  of  irri- 
tability; /.  e,  between  iha  nerroiHfx\\\i\  the  inftMCHlar  ay  stum.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  asserts  its  pre-eminence  throughout.  The  prodigal  pro- 
visi«»n  of  organs  for  the  purposes  of  respiration,  and  the  marvellous 
jKiwers  which  numerous  tribes  of  insects  possess,  of  accommodating 
the  most  corrupted  airs,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  to  the  support 
of  their  excitability,  would  of  itself  lead  us  to  presume,  that  here  the 
ru  irritahiViH  is  the  reigning  dynasty.  There  is  liere  no  continence 
of  nerves  into  one  reservoir,  as  evidence  of  the  independent  existence 
of  sensibility  as  sensibility  ; — and  therefore  no  counterpoise  of  a  vas- 
cular system,  as  a  distinct  exponent  of  the  irritable  pole.  The  whole 
muscularity  of  these  animals  is  the  organ  of  irritability ;  and  the 
nerves  themselves  are  probably  feeders  of  the  motory  power.  The 
petty  rills  of  sensibility  How  into  the  full  expanse  of  irritability,  and 
there  lose  themselves.  The  nerves  oppertaining  to  the  senses,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  are  indistinct,  and  comparatively  unimportant.  The  mul- 
titude of  immovable  eyes  appear  not  so  much  conductors  of  light,  a^ 
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Ittf  ultimato  recipient    We  ure  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  thej 
constitute,  ratlier  tlian  subserve,  their  sensorium. 

These  eye-facets  form  tlie  sense  of  light,  rather  than  organs  of 
seeing.  Their  almost  paradoxical  number  at  leost^  and  the  singu- 
larity of  their  forms,  render  it  probable  tliat  they  impel  the  animal 
by  some  modification  of  its  irritability,  herein  lilcewise  containing  a 
striking  analogy  to  tlie  known  influence  of  light  on  plants,  than  as  ex- 
citements of  sensibility.  The  sense  tliat  is  nearest  akin  to  irritability, 
and  which  alone  resides  in  the  muscular  system,  is  that  of  touch,  or 
I'eeling.  This,  therefore,  is  tlie  first  sense  that  emerges.  Being  con- 
fined to  absolute  contact,  it  occupies  the  lowest  rank ;  but  for  that 
very  reason  it  is  the  ground  of  all  tho  other  senses,  which  act,  oc- 
conling  to  the  ratio  of  their  ascent,  at  still  increasing  distances,  and 
become  more  and  more  ideal,  from  tho  tentacles  of  the  polypus,  to 
the  human  eye;  which  latter  might  be  defined  the  outward  organ  of 
tho  identity,  or  at  least  of  tho  indifi'erence,  of  the  real  and  ideal. 
B"t  as  the  calcareous  rcsi<]uum  of  tho  lowest  class  approaches  to  the 
nature  of  horn  in  the  snail,  so  tho  cumbrous  shell  of  the  snail  has 
been  transformed  into  polished  and  movable  plates  of  defensive  armor 
in  the  insect.  Thus,  too,  tiie  same  power  of  progressive  individua- 
tion articulates  tho  tentacula  of  the  polypus  and  holothuria  into  an- 
tenna) ;  thereby  nianifesting  tho  full  emersion  and  eminency  of  irri- 
tability as  a  power  which  acts  in,  and  gives  its  own  character  to,  that 
of  reproduction.  The  least  observant  must  have  noticed  the  liglit- 
ning-liko  rapidity  with  which  the  insect  tribes  devour  and  eliminate 
their  food,  as  by  an  instinctive  necessity,  and  in  the  least  degree  for 
the  purposes  of  the  animal's  own  growth  or  enlargement.  The  same 
predominance  of  irritability,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new  start  in  in- 
dividuation, is  shown  in  the  reproductive  jjower  as  generation.  There 
is  now  a  regular  projection,  ah  infra  adextniy  for  which  neither  sprouts 
nor  cuttings  can  any  longer  be  the  substitutes.  We  have  not  space 
for  further  detail ;  but  there  is  one  point  too  strikingly  illustrative  and 
even  coniinnativo  of  the  proposed  system,  to  be  omitted  altogether. 
We  mean  tho  curious  fact,  that  the  same  characteristic  tendency,  ad 
extrtty  which  in  tho  males  and  females  of  certain  insect  tribes  is  realized 
in  tho  functions  of  generation,  conception,  and  parturiency,  manifests 
and  expands  itself  in  the  sexless  individuals  (which  are  always  in  this 
i^aso  tho  great  majority  of  the  species),  as  instincts  of  art^  and  in  tLe 
c<mstruction  of  works  completely  detached  and  inorganic;  wliile  tho 
geometric  regularity  of  these  works,  which  bears  an  analogy  to  crys- 
talli/ation,  is  demonstrably  no  more  than  the  necessary  result  of  unl- 
form  action  in  a  compressed  multitude. 

Again,  as  the  insect  world,  averaging  the  whole,  comes  nearest  to 
plants  (whose  very  essence  is  reproduction),  in  the  multitude  of  tlieir 
germs ;  so  does  it  resemble  plants  in  the  sufficiency  of  a  single  im* 
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prcgnation  for  the  evolution  oi  myriads  of  detached  lives.  Even  nOi, 
the  inotamorplioses  of  insects,  from  the  egg  to  the  magrgot  and  cater- 
pillar, and  from  these,  through  the  nympha  and  aurelia  into  the  perfect 
insect,  are  hut  a  more  individuated  and  intenser  form  of  a  similar 
transformation  of  the  plant  from  the  seed-leaflets,  or  cotyledons, 
through  the  stalk,  the  leaves,  and  the  calyx,  into  tlio  perfect  flower, 
the  various  color:)  of  which  seem  made  for  the  reflection  of  light,  aa 
fhc  antecedent  grade  to  tlio  hurnished  scales,  and  scale-like  eyes  of 
tho  insect.  Nevertheless,  with  all  this  seeming  prodigality  of  organic 
power,  the  whole  tendency  is  cut  cxtra^  and  tho  life  of  insects  as  elec- 
tricity in  the  quadrate,  acts  chiefly  on  tho  superficies  of  their  hodics, 
to  which  we  may  add  tho  negative  proof  arising  from  the  ahsence  of 
sensibility.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  two  halves  of  a  divided  insect 
have  continued  to  perforn»,  or  attempt,  each  their  separate  functions, 
tho  trunklosH  head  foiMling  with  its  accustomed  voracity,  while  tho 
hoadloHs  trunk  has  exhihited  its  appropriate  excitahility  to  the  sexual 
itilliionce. 

The  introi)u]sive  force,  that  sends  the  ossiflcati<»n  inward  as  to  tho 
centre,  is  reserved  for  a  yet  higher  step,  and  this  we  find  embodied  in 
tho  class  oi'JiJthc^,  Even  here,  however,  the  process  still  seems  im- 
]»crfe(t,  and  (as  it  were)  initiatory.  The  skeleton  has  left  the  surface, 
indeed,  hut  the  bones  approach  to  the  nature  of  gristle.  To  feel  tho 
truth  of  this,  we  need  only  compare  tho  most  perfect  bone  of  a 
flsh  with  the  thigh-b(»nes  of  the  mammalia,  and  tho  distinctness  with 
which  the  latter  manifest  the  co-presence  of  the  ^/i^r^/wc^iVj  power  in 
its  solid  parietes,  of  the  dcrtrirnl  in  its  branching  arteries,  and  of  tho 
third  greatest  power,  viz.,  the  qtmUtatitc  and  interior,  in  its  marrow. 
The  senses  of  fish  aro  more  distinct  than  those  of  insects.  Thus,  tho 
intensity  of  its  sense  of  smell  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt,  and 
rises  in  tho  extent  of  its  sphere  far  beyond  the  irritable  sense,  or  tho 
feeling,  in  insects.  I  say  the/tW/wy,  not  tho  touch ;  for  the  touch 
seems,  as  it  were,  a  supervention  to  the  feeling,  a  perfection  gitcn  to 
it  by  the  reaction  of  tho  higher  powers.  As  the  feeling  of  tho  insect, 
in  subtlety  and  virtual  distance,  rises  above  tho  solitary  sense  of 
taste'*'  in  tho  mollusca,  so  does  tho  smell  of  tho  flsh  rise  above  tho 
feeling  of  tho  insect.  In  tho  fish,  likewise,  tho  eyes  are  single  and 
movable,  while  it  is  remarkable  that  the  only  insect  that  possesses  this 
latter  privilege,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  waters.  Finally,  here  first, 
unequivocally,  and  on  a  large  scale  (for  I  pretend  not  to  control  the 
freedom,  in  which  the  necessity  of  Nature  is  rooted,  by  the  precise 
limits  of  a  system), — here  first,  Nature  exhibits,  in  the  power  of  sen- 
sibility, the  consummation  of  those  vital  forms  (the  nisus  format Ivi) 

^  Thn  rrinnrk  on  tho  TMIiik  of  Ui(*  aiiUmiur,  rompnn^l  with  ihe  touch  or  man,  or  e?er. 
of  \\iv  liHli-rKNMoiiini?  (;lf|)lmiii,  \n  yH  more  tipplicnble  to  tim  taste,  uiiich  in  the  Mg>-ltl' 
*coun  niiinmU  m^ht,  ptirhnpn  not  Innppnipritttely,  be  i^ntUlod  Ihe  gttt'.ric  Ben«0. 
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Mie  adequato  and  tlie  solo  measuro  of  which  is  to  be  songht  for  in 
tlieir  several  organic  products.    But  as  if  a  weakness  of  exhaustion 
had  attended  this  advance  in  the  same  moment  it  was  made,  Natartt 
seems  necessitated  to  fall  back,  and  re-ezert  herself  on  the  lower 
ground  which  she  had  before  occupied,  that  of  the  vital  magnetism, 
or  tlie  power  of  reproduction.    The  intensity  of  this  latter  fiower  in 
the  HhIics,  is  shown  both  in  their  voracity  and  in  the  numU^rof  tlieir 
efr;;?^,  wliicli  wo  are  obliged  to  calculate  by  weighty  not  by  talc.    There 
U  an  equal  intennity  both  of  the  immanent  and  i\\Q  projective  repro- 
duction,  in  which,  if  wo  take  in  tlio  comparative  number  of  Individ- 
nals  in  cacli  species,  and  likewise  tiie  different  intervals  between  the 
actH,  the  fish  (it  is  probjible)  would  be  found  to  ntand  in  a  similar 
rehition  to  the  insect,  as  the  insect,  in  the  latter  point,  stands  to  the 
system  of  vegetation.    Meantime,  tlie  flnh  sinks  a  step  below  the  insect, 
in  tlie  mode  and  circumstances  of  impregnation.    To  this  we  will 
venture  to  add,  the  predominance  (»f  lengthy  as  ilie/<;n/i  of  growth  in 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  known  orders  of  nHhes,  and  not  le?<s  of 
their  rectiliiioal  path  of  motion.    In  all  other  resfiects,  the  correM- 
{Mindence  combined  with  the  progress  in  individuation,  is  striking  in 
the  whole  deUiil.    Thus  the  eye,  in  addition  to  its  movability,  hae 
besides  acquired  a  saline  m.isture  in  its  higher  development,  as  ac- 
cordant with  the  life  of  its  element.    Add  to  these  the  glittering  cov* 
ering  in  both,  the  splendor  of  the  scales  in  the  one  answering  to  the 
brilliant  plates  in  the  other, — the  luminous  reservoirs  of  the  fire-flica, 
— the  phosphorencenco  and  electricity  of  many  fishes, — the  same 
analoga  of  moral  qualities,  in  their  rapacity,  boldnes<»,  modes  of  neizing 
their  prey  by  surprise, — their  gills,  as  presenting  the  intermediate  state 
between  the  spiracula  of  the  grade  next  below,  and  the  lungs  of  the 
step  next  above,  both  extremes  of  which  seem  combined  in  the  struc- 
ture  of  birds  and  of  their  quill-feathers;  but  above  all,  the  convexity 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  so  much  greater  than  in  birds,  quadrupeds,  and 
man,  and  seeming  to  collect,  in  one  powerful  organ,  the  hundredfold 
microscopic  facettes  of  the  insect's  light  organs ;  and  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  resist  the  conviction,  that  the  same  power  is  at  work  in  both, 
and  reappears  under  higher  auspices.    The  intention  of  Nature  is  ro* 
pcated ;  but,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  with  two  main  differences. 
First,  that  in  the  l(»wer  grade  the  reproductions  themselves  seem 
merged  in  those  of  irritability,  from  the  very  circumstance  that  the 
latter  constitutes  no  pole,  either  to  the  former,  or  to  sensibility.    The 
force  of  irritability  acts,  therefore,  in  the  insect  world,  in  full  pre- 
domiitfince;  while  the  emergence  of  sensibility  in  the  Ash  calls  forth 
the  opposite  polo  of  reproduction,  as  a  diHtinct  power,  and  causes 
therefore  the  irritability  to  flow,  in  part,  into  the  jwwer  of  reproduc- 
tion.   The  second  result  of  this  ascent  is  the  direction  of  the  organ- 
wing  power,  ad  intra^  with  the  ctuisequent  greater  simplicity  of  tJ*«% 
VOL.  T.  S 
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exterior  form,  and  the  substitution  of  condensed  and  flexible  foroe, 
with  com]»anitivo  unity  of  iniplcnicnti<,  for  that  variety  of  tool8, 
nlinoMt  Its  nuincroiiH  as  the  neveral  objects  to  which  tlioy  are  to  be 
applied,  which  arises  from,  atid  characterizes  the  superticial  life  of 
tlie  insect  creation.  This  grade  of  ascension,  however,  like  the  for- 
mer, is  accompanied  by  an  apparent  retrograde  movement.  For  from 
this  very  accession  of  vital  intensity  wo  must  account  for  the  absence 
in  the  fishes  of  all  the  formative,  or  rather  (if  our  language  will  ^qt* 
in\t  It)  fabriciit ire  U\>i\i\ciH,  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Tliese  in- 
stincts are  the  surplus  and  projection  of  the  organizing  power  in  the 
directi(m  ad  cxtra^  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  expected  in 
the  class  of  animals  that  represent  the  first  intuitive  etlort  of  organ- 
ization, and  are  themselves  the  product  of  its  first  movement  in  the 
direction  ad  intra,  JUit  Nature  never  loses  what  she  has  once  learnt^ 
though  in  the  acquirement  of  each  new  power  she  intermits,  or  per- 
forms less  energetically,  the  act  immediately  preceding.  She  often 
drops  a  faculty,  but  never  fails  to  pick  it  up  again.  She  wuxy  seem 
forgetful  and  absent,  but  it  is  only  to  recollect  herself  with  additional^ 
a»i  well  as  recruited  vigor,  in  some  after  and  higher  state;  as  if  the 
sleep  of  powers,  as  well  as  of  bodies,  were  the  season  and  condition 
of  their  growth.  Accordingly,  we  find  these  instincts  again,  and 
with  them  a  wonderful  synthesis  of  fish  and  insect,  as  a  higher  third, 
in  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  air.  Nay,  she  seems  to  have  gone 
yet  further  back,  and  having  given  11  +  0  =  i)in  the  birds,  so  to  have 
sjMU'ted  with  one  solitary  instance  of  n  -f  d  =  a  in  that  curious  animal 
the  driigon,  the  anat(»my  of  which  has  been  recently  given  to  the 
puhlic  by  Tiedemann;  from  whose  W(»rk  it  appears,  that  this  creature 
presents  itself  to  us  with  the  wings  of  the  insect,  ami  with  the  nervous 
system,  the  brain,  and  the  cranium  of  the  bird,  in  their  several  rudi- 
ments. 

The  synthesis  of  fish  and  insect  in  the  birds,  might  be  illustrated 
equally  in  detail  with  the  former;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose,  that  as  in  both  the  former  cases,  the  insect  and  the  fish,  so 
here  in  that  of  the  birds,  the  powers  are  under  the  predominance  of 
irritability;  the  sensihility  being  dormant  in  the  first,  awakening  in 
the  second,  and  awake,  but  still  subordinate,  in  the  third.  Of  this 
my  limits  confine  me  to  a  single  ])resumptivo  ])roof,  viz.,  the  superi* 
ority  in  strength  and  courage  of  the  female  in  the  birds  of  ]»rey.  For 
licrein,  indeed,  does  the  ditlereiice  of  the  sexes  universally  consist, 
wherever  both  the  forces  are  developed,  that  the  female  is  character- 
ized  by  quicker  irritnbility,  and  the  male  hy  deeper  sensihility.  *  How 
largo  a  stride  has  been  now  made  hy  Nature  in  the  progress  of  individ- 
uation, what  ornitludogist  does  not  know?  From  a  multitude  of  in- 
Ftances  we  select  the  most  impressive,  the  power  of  sound,  with  tho 
first  rudiments  of  modulation !     Tiiat  all  languages  designate  tlie 
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melody  of  birds  as  singing  (tliougli  according  to  Blumonbach  man 
only  8ing9,  wliilo  birds  do  but  wliiHtle),  demonstrates  that  it  has  be«'ii 
felt  n»,  what  indeed  it  \n^  a  tentative  and  prophetio  prelado  of  some- 
thing yet  to  come.  Witli  this  conjoin  the  i)ower  and  tho  tendency  to 
actpiiro  articulation,  and  to  in)itato  speech;  conjoin  the  building  in* 
Btinct  and  tho  migratory,  the  monogamy  of  several  species,  and  th« 
jmiring  of  almost  all;  and  we  shall  have  collected  new  instances  of 
tho  usiige  (I  dare  not  say  law)  according  to  which  Nature  lets  fall,  in 
order  to  resume,  and  steps  backward  the  furthest,  when  she  means  to 
!eap  forwards  with  tho  greatest  concentration  of  energy. 

For  lo!  in  the  next  step  of  ascent  the  i>ower  of  sensibility  has  osh 
sumed  her  duo  place  and  rank:  her  minority  is  at  an  end,  and  tho 
complete  and  universal  ju'csence  of  a  nervous  system  unites  absolutely, 
by  instanteity  of  time  what,  witli  tho  duo  allowances  for  the  trans^i* 
tional  process,  liad  before  been  either  lost  in  sameness,  or  perplexed 
by  multiplicity,  or  compacted  by  a  finer  mechanism.  IJut  with  thia», 
all  tho  analogies  with  which  Nature  had  delighted  us  in  the  preceding 
step  seem  hist,  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  more  than  vala* 
able,  that  estimable  philanthropist,  the  dog,  and,  i>erhaps,  of  tho  horxo 
and  elephant,  the  analogies  to  ourselves,  which  wo  can  discover  in 
the  (iiiMfh'iipeds  or  <|iia<Irninani,  are  of  our  vices,  our  follies,  and  our 
imperfertioiis.  The  facts  in  cohflrmatifm  of  both  tho  propositions  aro 
so  numerous  and  so  obvious,  the  advance  of  Nature,  under  tho  pro- 
dominance  of  the  third  synthetic  power,  both  In  tho  intensity  of  litb 
and  in  the  intenseness  and  extension  of  individuality,  is  so  undeniable, 
that  we  may  leap  forwanl  at  once  to  tho  highest  realizati«m  and  recon- 
ciliation of  both  her  tendencies,  that  of  the  most  perfect  detachment 
with  the  greatest  possible  union,  to  that  last  work,  in  which  Naturo 
did  not  assi>t  as  handmaid  under  the  eye  of  her  sovereign  Master, 
who  made  Man  in  his  own  image,  by  superadding  seif-consciousneso 
with  self-government,  and  breathed  into  him  a  living  soul. 

The  class  of  Vermcn  deposit  a  calcareous  stuff,  as  if  it  had  torn  loose 
from  the  earth  a  piece  of  the  gross  mass  which  it  must  still  drag  about 
with  it.^  In  the  insect  class  this  residuum  has  refined  itself.  In  the 
f.shes  and  amphibia  it  is  driven  back  or  inward,  tho  organic  power 
begins  to  bo  intuitive,  and  sensibility  appears.  In  the  birds  tho  bones 
have  become  hollow;  while,  with  apimrent  proportional  recess,  but. 
In  truth,  by  the  excitement  of  the  opposite  pole,  their  exterior  pro- 
tents  an  aetual  vegetation.  The  bones  of  the  mammalia  aro  filled  np^ 
and  their  coverings  havo  become  inoro  simple.  Man  [>ossesses  the 
most  perfect  osseous  structure,  tho  least  and  most  insignificant  cover- 
ing. The  whole  force  of  organic  power  has  attained  an  inward  and 
centripetal  direction,  lie  has  the  whole  world  in  counterpoint  to 
him,  but  ho  contains  an  entire  world  within  himself.  Now,  for  tho- 
tii*st  time  at  the  apex  of  the  living  pyramid,  it  is  Man  and  Nature,  but 
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Man  himscff  is  a  syllepsis,  a  compendium  of  Nature — Ujo  Hicrocoemt 
Naked  and  lielpless  cometh  man  into  tlio  world.  Such  has  been  tlie 
complaint  from  eldest  time ;  but  wo  complain  of  our  chief  privilege, 
our  ornament,  and  the  connate  mark  of  our  sovereignty.  Porphyri* 
fjf'uiti  nnmvnl  In  Man  the  centripetal  and  individuali^eing  tendency 
of  all  Nature  is  itself  CfUicentred  and  individualized — ho  is  a  reve- 
hition  of  Nature  I  lienroforward,  ho  is  referred  to  himself,  delivered 
up  to  !iis  own  ehargo;  and  ho  who  stands  the  nnwl  on  himsolt',  and 
Htands  the  llrmest,  is  tlio  true>l,  hocause  the  mont  individual,  Man, 
In  social  and  political  lite  thi^  acme  is  inter-dependenco;  in  moral  life 
it  is  inde|H;ndence;  in  intelieciual  life  it  is  genius.  Nor  does  the  form 
of  polarity,  which  has  accompanied  the  law  of  individuation  up  its 
whole  ascent,  desert  it  here.  As  the  height,  so  tho  depth.  The  in- 
tensities must  bo  at  once  opposite  and  ecpial.  As  tho  liberty,  so  must 
De  the  reverence  for  law.  As  tho  independence,  so  must  bo  the  service 
and  the  submission  to  tho  Supreme  Will!  As  the  ideal  genius  and 
the  originality,  in  the  same  proportion  must  be  the  resignation  to  tho 
real  world,  the  sympathy  and  the  inter-communion  with  Nature.  Ir 
the  conciliating  mid-point,  or  etpiator,  does  the  Man  live,  and  only 
by  its  equal  pre^euce  in  both  its  .poles  can  that  life  be  manifested! 

If  it  Imd  been  possible,  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  essay, 
to  have  deduced  tho  philosophy  of  Lite  synthetically,  tho  evidence 
would  have  been  carried  over  from  section  to  section,  and  tho  quod 
erat  danonstrajulum  at  the  conclusion  of  one  section  would  reappear 
as  the  principle  of  the  succeeding — the  g<»al  of  the  ono  would  be  tli^ 
Htarting-post  of  the  other.  Positions  arranged  hi  my  own  mind,  as 
intermediate  and  organic  links  of  administration,  must  bo  presented 
to  tlie  reader  in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  as  a  mere  liyiH>thesis.  In- 
stead (»f  demanding  his  assent  as  a  right,  I  nnist  solicit  a  suspension 
ot  his  judgment  as  a  courtesy;  and,  alter  all,  liowever  firmly  tho  hy- 
jKitliesis  may  support  tho  phenomena  piled  upim  it,  we  can  deduce  no 
more  than  a  practical  ruK',  grounded  on  a  strong  presumption.  Tho 
license  of  arithmetic,  however,  furni^Iles  instances  that  a  rule  may  l>o 
usefully  applied  in  practice,  and  for  tho  particular  i»urpose  "may  bo 
sulliciently  authenticated  by  the  result,  before  it  lias  itself  been  duly 
deuHmstrated.  It  is  enough,  if  only  it  hath  been  rendered  fully  hitel* 
ligilile. 

In  a  system  where  every  position  proceeds  from  a  scientifio  precon- 
struction,  a  power  acting  exclusively  in  length,  would  bo  magnetism 
by  virtue  of  our  own  defmition  of  the  tenn.  In  like  manner,  a  surface 
power  would  be  electricity,  as  far  as  that  system  was  concerned, 
whethor  it  accorded  or  not  with  tho  facts  ordinarily  so  called.  But 
It  i>:  incumbent  on  us,  who  must  treat  the  subject  analytically,  to  show 
by  experiment  that  nmgnetisni  does  in  fact  act  hmgitudinally,  tM{^ 
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electricity  saperficially ;  and  that,  consequentlj,  the  former  is  distin* 
guislied  froiiif  and  yet  contained  in,  the  latter,  as  a  straight  line  is 
distinguished  from,  yet  contained  in,  a  superficies. 

First,  that  mugiietisin,  in  its  conductors,  seeks  and  follows  length 
only,  and  by  the  length  is  itself  conducted,  has  been  proved  by  Brug- 
inun.o,  in  his  philosophical  Essay  on  the  Matter  of  Magnetism,  whero 
lie  rohitos  that  a  nuignot  capable  of  su]iporting  a  body  four  times 
hvavior  thar.  itsolf,  and  whirh  artod  as  a  inagnetla  needle  at  the  dts* 
tunce  of  twenty  Inches,  was  ho  Wfakonod  by  the  inter|H)sition  of  throe 
cast-iron  plates  of  considerable  thickness,  as  scarcely  to  move  tho 
magnetic  needle  from  its  place  at  a  distance  of  only  three  inches.  A 
similar  experiment  !iad  been  made  by  Descartes.  I  concladed,  there* 
fore,  said  Bnigmans,  that  if  the  iron  plates  were  interposed  between 
the  magnet  and  the  needle  lengthways,  instead  of  breadthways  or 
right  across,  the  action  of  tho  magnet  on  the  magnetic  needle  would, 
in  consequence  of  this  great  increase  of  resistance,  become  still 
weaker,  or  perhaps  evanescent.  But  not  less  to  my  surprise  than  my 
admiration,  I  found  that  the  power  of  the  magnet  was  so  far  from 
being  dhninUhed  by  this  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  iron- 
plates  ;  that,  on  tho  contrary,  it  now  extended  to  a  far  greater  dis- 
tance than  when  no  iron  at  all  was  interposed.  Some  time  after  the 
same  philosopher,  out  of  several  iron  -bars,  the  sides  of  which  were 
an  inch  broad  each,  composed  a  single  bar  of  tho  length  of  more  than 
ten  feet,  and  observed  the  magnetism  make  its  way  through  tho  whole 
mass.  But,  in  order  to  try  whether  the  action  could  bo  propagated 
to  any  length  indefinitely,  after  several  experiments  with  bars  of  in- 
termediate lengths,  in  all  of  which  ho  had  succeeded,  he  tried  a  fonr- 
cornered  iron  rod,  more  than  twenty  feet  long,  and  it  was  at  this 
length  that  the  magnetic  power  fii'st  began  to  bo  diminished.  So  far 
Brugmans. 

But  the  shortest  way  for  any  one  to  convince  himself  of  this  rela- 
tion of  tho  magnetic  power  would  be,  in  ono  and  tho  same  experi- 
ment, to  interpose  the  same  piece  of  iron  between  the  magnet  and  tho 
compass  needle  first  hreadUiicays ;  and  in  this  case  it  will  be  found 
that  the  needle,  which  had  been  previously  deflected  by  tho  magnet 
from  its  natural  position  at  ono  of  its  poles,  will  instantly  resnme  the 
same,  either  wholly  or  very  nearly  so^then  to  interpose  the  same 
piece  of  iron  UnfjUiicayB ;  in  which  case  tho  position  of  the  compass 
needle  will  be  scarcely  or  not  at  all  afifected. 

Tho  assertion  of  Ikrnoulli  and  othei-s,  that  the  absolute  force  of 
the  artificial  magnet  increases  in  tho  ratio  of  its  superficies,  stands 
corrected  in  the  far  more  accurate  experiments  of  Coulomb  (published 
in  his  Treatise  on  Magnetism),  which  proves  that  tho  increase  takes 
place  (in  a  far  greater  degree)  in  tho  ratio  of  its  length.  The  same 
naturalist  even  found  means  to  determine  that  tho  directing  powcrt 
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of  the  needle,  which  he  had  measured  by  lielp  of  his  balance  de  tortiotk 
Btand  to  the  length  of  the  needle  in  such  a  ratio  as  that,  provided  only 
the  length  of  the  needle  is  from  forty  to  iifty  times  its  diameter,  the 
momenta  of  these  directing  powers  will  increase  in  the  very  same 
direct  proportion  as  the  length  is  increased.  Nor  is  this  all  that  may 
be  deduced  from  the  experiment  last  mentioned.  If  only  the  magnet 
be  strong  enough,  it  will  show  likewise  that  magnetism  seeks  the 
length.  Tlie  proof  is  contained  in  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  iron 
interposed  between  the  magnet  and  the  magnetic  needle  hreadthways 
constantly  actpiires  its  two  opposite  polos  at  both  ends  lengthways. 
Though  the  preceding  experiments  are  abundantly  sullicient  to  prove 
the  position,  yet  the  following  deserves  mention  fur  the  beautiful 
clearness  of  its  evidence.  If  the  magnetic  ]»ower  is  determined  ex- 
clusively by  length,  it  is  to  be  expected  tbat  it  will  manifest  no  force, 
where  the  piece  of  iron  is  of  such  a  shape  that  no  one  diniension  pre- 
dominates. IJring  a  cuhe  of  iron  near  the  magnetic  needle  and  it  will 
not  exert  the  slightest  degree  of  power  beyond  what  belongs  to  it  as 
mere  iron.  By  the  perfect  equality  of  the  dimension,  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth  appears,  as  it  were,  ])erplexed  and  doubtful.  Now,  then, 
attach  a  second  cube  of  iron  to  the  first,  and  the  instantaneous  act  of 
the  iron  on  the  magnetic  needle  will  make  it  manifest  that  with  the 
length  thus  given,  the  magnetic  influence  is  given  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. 

That  electricity,  on  the  other  liand,  does  not  act  in  length  merely, 
is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  every  electric  body  is  electric  over  its  whole 
surface.  But  that  electricity  acts  both  in  length  and  breadth,  and  only 
in  length  and  breadth,  and  not  in  depth ;  in  short,  that  tlie  (so-called) 
electrical  fluid  in  an  electrified  body  spreads  over  the  whole  surface 
of  that  body  without  penetrating  it,  or  tending  ad  intra^  may  be  proved 
by  direct  experiment.  Take  a  cylinder  of  wood,  and  bore  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  holes  in  it,  each  of  them  four  lines  in  deptli  and  four 
in  diameter.  Electrify  this  cylinder,  and  present  to  its  superficies  a 
small  square  of  gold-leaf,  held  to  it  by  an  insulating  needle  of  gum 
lac,  and  bring  this  square  to  an  electrometer  of  great  sensibility.  The 
electrometer  will  instantly  show  an  electricity  in  the  gold-leaf,  similar 
to  that  of  the  cylinder  which  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  it. 
The  square  of  gold-leaf  having  thus  been  discharged  of  its  electricity, 
put  it  carefully  into  one  of  the  holes  of  the  cylinder,  so^  namely,  that 
it  shall  touch  only  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  present  it  again  to  the 
electrometer.  It  will  be  then  found  that  the  electrometer  will  exhibit 
no  signs  of  electricity  whatsoever.  From  this  it  follows,  that  the 
electricity  which  had  been  communicated  to  the  cylinder  had  confined 
itself  to  the  surface.  If  the  time  and  the  limit  prescribed  would 
admit,  we  could  multiply  experiments,  all  tending  to  prove  the  same 
law ;  but  we  must  be  content  with  the  barely  sufllcient.    But  tliat 
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the  chemical  procem  acts  in  de^Hh^  and  first,  therefore,  realua  and 
integrates  the  lluxional  power  of  magnetism  and  electricity,  is  involved 
in  the  term  composition ;  and  this  will  become  still  more  convincing 
when  we  have  learnt  to  regard  decomposition  as  a  mere  co-rclative, 
t.  e.  as  decomposition  relatively  to  the  body  decomposed,  but  compo* 
sition  actually  and  in  respect  of  the  substances,  into  which  it  was  do- 
composed.  The  alteration  in  the  Bpccitio  gravity  of  metals  in  theit 
chemical  amalgams,  interesting  as  the  fact  is  in  all  points^  is  decisicm 
in  the  present;  for  gravity  is  the  sole  invtard  of  inorganic  bodies — it 
eomtitiitcH  their  depth. 

I  can  now,  for  the  tirst  time,  give  to  my  opinions  that  degree  of 
intelligibility,  which  is  reipiisito  for  their  introduction  as  hyimtheses ; 
the  experiments  above  related,  understood  as  in  the  common  mode 
of  thinking,  prove  that  the  magnetic  intluence  fiows  in  length,  the 
electric  fluid  by  suflusion,  and  that  chemical  agency  (whatever  the 
main  agent  may  be)  is  qualitative  and  in  intimis.    Now  my  hy{K)thesi9 
demands  the  converse  of  all  this.    I  aflirm  that  a  power,  acting  ex* 
chisively  in  length,  is  (wherever  it  bo  found)  magnetinm;  that  a  power 
whicii  acts  both  in  length  and  in  brcadtli,  and  only  in  lengtli  and 
breadth,  is  (wherever  it  be  found)  electricity  ;  and  finally,  that  a  power 
which,  together  with  length  and  breadth,  includes  depth  likewise,  isi 
(wherever  it  be  found)  comtructite  agency.    That  is  but  one  plie- 
nomenon  of  magnetism,  to  which  we  liave  appropriated  and  confine«I 
the  term  magnetism;  because  of  all  the  natural  bodies  at  present 
known,  iron,  and  one  or  two  of  its  nearest  relatives  in  the  family  of 
hard  yet  coliercnt  metals,  are  the  only  ones,  in  which  all  the  condi- 
tions are  collected,  under  which  alone  the  magnetic  agency  can  appear 
in  and  during  the  not  itself.     When,  therefore,  I  afilrm  the  power  of 
reproduction  in  organized  bodies  to  be  magnetism,  I  must  bo  under- 
stood to  mean  that  this  power,  as  it  exists  in  the  magnet,  and  whicli 
wo  there  (t(»  use  a  strong  i)hrase)  cat<'.h  in  the  very  act,  is  to  the  Siune 
kind  of  power,  working  as  reproductive,  what  the  root  is  to  the  cul>e 
of  that  root.     AVo  no  more  confound  the  force  in  the  compass  needle 
with  that  of  reproduction,  than  a  man  can  bo  said  to  confound  hia 
liver  with  a  lichen,  because  ho  atlirms  that  both  of  them  grow. 

The  same  i)recautions  are  to  bo  repeated  in  the  identification  of 
electricity  with  irritability;  and  the  jiower  of  depth,  for  which  we 
liave  yet  no  appropriated  term,  with  sensibility,  llow  great  the  dis- 
tance is  in  all,  and  that  the  lowest  degrees  are  adoj'tod  as  the  exfKw 
nent  terms,  not  for  their  own  snkes,  but  merely  because  they  may  be 
used  with  less  hazard  of  diverting  tho  attention  from  the  Jcind  by 
peculiar  properties  arising  out  of  tho  degree,  is  evident  from  the  thlnl 
iu'itance,  unless  the  theorist  can  be  supposed  insane  enough  to  apply 
sensation  in  good  earnest  to  the  eJFervcscenco  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali, 
or  to  sympathize  with  the  distresses  of  a  vat  of  new  lieer  when  it  it 
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working.    In  Mrlmtever  way  the  subject  could  be  treate<1,  it  must 
have  remained  unintelligible  to  men  who,  if  tliey  think  of  space  at 
all,  abstract  their  notion  of  it  from  the  contents  of  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver.   With  this,  and  witli  an  cthor,  such  men  may  work  wonders; 
as  what,  indeed,  can  not  be  done  with  a  plenum  and  a  vacuum,  when 
a  tlicorist  lias  privileged  hhnself  to  assume  the  one,  or  the  other,  ad 
lihitumT — in  all  innocence  of  heart,  and  undisturbed  by  the  reflection 
that  the  two  tilings  can  not  both  be  true.    That  both  time  and  space 
are  mere  abstractions  I  am  well  aware ;  but  I  know  with  equal  cer- 
tainty that  what  is  cxprcMcd  by  them  as  the  identity  of  both  is  the 
highest  reality,  and  the  root  of  all  power,  the  power  to  sufler,  as  well 
as  the  iH>wer  to  act.    However  mere  an  ens  logicum  space  may  be,  the 
dimensions  of  space  are  real,  and  the  works  of  Galileo,  in  more  than 
one  elegant  passage,  prove  with  what  awe  and  amazement  they  fill 
the  mind  that  worthily  contemplates  them.    Dismissing,  therefore,  all 
facte  of  degrees,  as  introduced  merely  for  the  purposes  of  illustration, 
I  would  make  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  the  magnet,  the  charged 
phial,  or  the  processes  of  the  laboratory,  and  designate  the  three 
powers  in  the  process  of  our  animal  life,  each  by  two  co-relative  terms, 
the  one  expressing  iho  form,  and  the  other  the  6l»jcct  and  product  of 
the  power.    My  hypothesis  will,  therefore,  be  tlius  expressed,  that 
the  constituont  forces  of  life  in  the  human  living  body  are — fn^t,  the 
power  of  lon^rth,  or  repuoduction  ;   second,  the  power  of  surhieo 
(that  is,  len^nh  and  breadth),  or  iukitability;  third,  the  power  of 
clepth,  or  SENsiBiLiTV.     With  this  observation  I  may  conclude  these 
remarks,  only  reiniiuling  the  reader  that  Life  itself  is  neither  of  these 
separately,  but  the  copula  of  all  three — that  Life,  as  Life,  supposes  a 
positive  or  universal  ]>rineiple  in  Nature,  with  a  negative  principle  m 
every  ])articular  animal,  the  latter,  or  limitative  power,  constantly  act- 
ing to  individualize,  and,  as  it  wqtq^  figure  the  former.     Thus,  then. 
Life  iUelf  is  not  a  thing — ^a  self-subsistent  hypostasis — ^but  an  act  and 
vro€4:ss;  which,  pitiable  as  the  prejudice  will  appear  to  i\\Q  forts  e^prits^ 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  either  my  reason  would  authorize  or  my 
conscience  allow  me  to  assert — concerning  the  «Soul,  as  the  principle 
both  of  Keason  and  Conscience. 
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Pur  be  ofttabliBbed  a  teBtimony  in  Jacob  find  nppointod  a  law  !n  Itrad 
wliicb  be  commanded  our  futbers,  timt  tbey  sbould  make  tbcm  known  to 
their  children :  ihnt  tlic  generation  t4>  come  might  know  tliem«  even  th« 
children  which  should  be  bom ;  who  should  arise  and  dccbire  them  to 
their  children :  that  they  mi^ht  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not  forget  tb« 
works  of  God. — Psalm  IxxviiL  6,  6,  7, 

If  our  Svhole  knowledge  and  information  concerning  the  Biblo 
had  been  confined  to  the  one  fact  of  its  immediate  derivation 
from  God,  wo  should  still  presume  that  it  contained  rules  and 
assistances  for  all  conditions  of  men  under  all  circumstances ; 
and  therefore  for  communities  no  less  than  for  individuals.  The 
contents  of  every  work  must  correspond  to  the  character  and  de- 
signs of  the  work-master  ;  and  the  inference  in  the  present  case 
is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked,  too  plain  to  be  resisted.  ^  It  re- 
quires, indeed,  all  the  might  of  superstition  to  conceal  from  a 
man  of  common  understanding  the  further  truth,  that  the  inter- 
ment of  such  a  treasure  in  a  dead  language  must  needs  bo  con- 
trary to  the  intentions  of  the  gracious  Donor.  Apostasy  itself 
dared  not  question  the  premisses :  and  that  the  practical  conse- 
quence did  not  follow,  is  conceivable  only  under  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  delusion,  which  from  the  cradle  to  the  death-bed  ceases 
not  to  over-awe  the  will  by  obscure  fears,  while  it  prc-occupies 
the  senses  by  vivid  imagery  and  ritual  pantomime.  But  to  such 
a  scheme  aU  forms  of  sophistrj'  are  native.  The  very  excellence 
of  the  Giver  has  been  made  a  reason  for  withholding  the  gift  ;  nay 
the  transcendent  value  of  the  gift  itself  assigned  as  the  motive  of 
its  detention.  AVe  may  be  shocked  at  the  presumption,  but  need 
not  bo  surprised  at  the  fact,  that  a  jealous  priesthood  should  have 
ventured  to  represent  the  applicability  of  the  Bible  to  all  the 
wants  and  occasions  of  men  as  a  wax-like  pliancy  to  all  their 
fancies  and  prepossessions.     Faithful  guardians  of  Holy  Writ, 
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they  are  constrained  to  make  it  iisclesg  in  order  to  guard  it  from 
profanation  ;  and  those,  whom  they  liavc  most  defrauded,  aro  the 
readiest  to  justify  the  fraud.  For  imposture,  organized  into  a 
«;oinpreheusivc  and  self-cotisislent  whole,  forms  a  world  of  its 
>wn,  in  which  inversion  becomes  the  order  of  nature. 

Let  it  not  be  forp:otten,  however  (and  I  recommend  the  fact  to 
the  especial  attention  of  those  amon<2f  ourselves,  who  arc  dis]x>sed 
to  rest  contented  with  an  implicit  faith  and  passive  acquiescence) 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  never  ceased  to  avow  the  profoundest 
reverence  for  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  what  it  forbids  its 
vassals  to  ascertain,  it  not  only  permits,  but  commands  them  to 
take  for  granted. 

Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  this  suspension  of  the  rational 
functions,  this  s])iritual  slumber,  will  be  imputed  as  a  sin  to  the 
souls  who  are  still  under  chains  of  Papal  darkness,  we  are  neither 
enabled  or  authorized  to  determine.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
that  the  land,  in  which  we  abide,  lias  like  another  Goshen  been 
severed  from  the  jthrj^ue,  and  that  we  have  light  in  our  dwellings. 
The  road  of  salvation  lor  us  is  a  high  road,  and  the  wayfarers 
though  sifnple,  need  not  err  therein.  The  Gospel  lies  open  in 
the  market-place  and  on  every  window-scat,  so  that  (virtually  at 
least)  the  deaf  viay  hear  the  words  of  the  book.  It  is  preached 
at  ever}'  turning,  so  that  the  bliiul  7nay  see  them.  (Isa.  xxix. 
18.)  The  circumstances  then  being  so  diflerent,  if  the  result 
should  prove  similar,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  we  shall  not 
be  holden  guiltless.  The  ignorance  which  may  be  the  excuse  of 
others  M'ill  be  our  crime.  Our  birth  and  denizenship  in  an  en- 
lightened and  Protestant  land  will,  with  all  our  rights  and  fran- 
chises to  boot,  be  brought  in  judgment  against  us,  and  stand  first 
in  the  fearful  list  of  blessings  abused.  The  glories  of  our  country 
will  form  the  blazonry  of  our  own  impeachment,  and  the  very 
name  of  Englishmen,  of  which  we  are  almost  all  of  us  too  proud, 
and  for  which  scarcely  any  of  us  are  enough  thankful,  will  be 
annexed  to  that  of  Christians  only  to  light  up  our  shame  and  to 
aggravate  our  condemnation. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  habitual  unrefleclingness,  which 
in  certain  countries  may  be  susceptible  of  more  or  less  palliation 
in  most  instances,  can  in  this  country  be  deemed  blameless  in 
none.  The  humblest  and  least  educated  of  our  countrymen  must 
have  wilfully  neglected  the  inestimable  privileges  secured  to  ali 
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alike,  if  he  has  not  himself  found,  if  he  has  net  from  his  own  per* 
Bonai  ox]>crionco  discovered,  the  sunicicacy  of  the  Scriptures*  in 
all  kuowledp^e  requisite  for  a  right  performance  of  his  duty  as  a 
man  and  a  Christian.  Of  the  laborino^  classes,  U'lio  in  all  conu- 
tries  form  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  more  than  this 
is  not  demanded,  more  than  this  is  not  perhaps  generally  do* 
sirable.  They  are  not  soudit  for  in  ])uUic  counsel,  nor  need 
^hey  be  found  where  politic  sentences  are  spoken.  It  is  enough 
if  every  one  is  wise  in  the  working  of  his  own  craft  :  so  best  tcill 
t/iej/  maintain  the  state  of  the  tvorld. 

But  you,  my  friends,  to  whom  the  following  pages  are  more 
particularly  addressed,  as  to  men  moving  in  the  higher  class  of 
S(K!icty, — ^j'ou  will,  I  hope,  have  availed  yourselves  of  the  ampler 
nieans  intrusted  to  you  by  God's  providence,  for  a  more  extensive 
study  and  a  wider  use  of  his  revealed  will  and  word.     From  you 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  sober  and  meditative  accommodation 
to  your  own  times  and  country  of  those  imi>ortant  truths  declared 
in  the  inspired  writings  for  a  thousand  generations,  and  of  the 
awful  examples,  lielonging  to  all  ages,  by  which  those  truths  are 
at  once  illustrated  and  confirmed.    Would  you  feel  conscious  that 
you  had  shown  yourselves  unequal  to  your  station  in  society,-^ 
would  you  stand  degraded  in  your  own  eyes, — if  you  betrayed  an 
utter  want  of  information  respecting  the  acts  of  human  sover- 
eigns and  legislators  ?     And  should  you  not  much  rather  be  both 
ashamed  and  afraid  to  know  yourselves  inconversant  with  the 
acts  and  constitutions  of  God,  whose  law  executeth  itself,  and 
whose  Word  is  the  foundation,  the  power,  and  the  life  of  the 
universe  ?     Do  you  hold  it  a  requisite  of  your  rank  to  show  your- 
selves inquisitive  concerning  the  expectations  and  plans  of  states- 
men and  state-councillors  ?     Do  you  excuse  it  as  natural  curios- 
ity, that  you  lend  a  listening  ear  to  the  guesses  of  state-gazers, 
to  the  dark  hints  and  o\\q\\  revilings  of  our  self-inspired  state-ibr 
tune-tellers,  the  wizards,  that  peep  and  mutter  and   lurecast, 
alarmists  by  trade,  and  malcontents  ibr  their  bread  ?    And  should 
you  not  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  predictions  which  are  permanent 
prophecies,  because  they  are  at  the  same  time  eternal  truths  ? 
Predictions  M'hich  in  containing  the  grounds  of  fulfilment  involve 
the  principles  of  foresight,  and  teach  the  science  of  tlie  future  is 
its  per|)etual  elements  ? 

•  Sise  App.  l\.)^Ei. 
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But  I  will  struggle  to  believe  that  of  those  whom  I  now  Bup> 
pose  myself  addressing  there  are  few  who  have  not  so  employed 
their  greater  leisure  and  superior  advantages  as  to  render  these 
remarks,  if  not  wholly  sui>crfluou8,  yet  personally  inapplieable. 
In  common  >vith  your  worldly  inferiors,  you  will  indeed  have  di- 
rected your  main  attention  to  the  promises  and  the  information 
conveyed  in  the  records  of  the  Evangelists  and  Ajwstles; — ^prom- 
ises, that  need  only  a  lively  trust  m  them,  on  our  own  part,  to 
bo  the  means  as  well  as  the  jiledgcs  of  our  eternal  welfare — ^in- 
formation that  opens  out  to  our  knowledge  a  kingdom  that  is  not 
of  tliis  world,  thrones  that  can  not  be  shaken,  and  sceptres  that 
can  neither  bo  broken  nor  transferred.  Yet  not  the  less  on  this 
account  will  you  have  looked  back  with  a  proportionate  interest 
on  the  temporal  destinies  of  men  and  nations,  stored  up  for  our 
instruction  in  the  archives  of  the  Old  Testament :  not  the  less 
will  you  delight  to  retrace  the  paths  by  which  Providence  has  led 
the  kingdoms  of  this  M'orld  through  the  valley  of  mortal  life;— 
jmlhs  engraved  with  the  footmarks  of  captains  sent  forth  from  the 
God  of  armies  ; — nations  in  whose  guidance  or  chastisement  the 
arm  of  Omnipotence  itself  was  made  bare. 

lleccnt  occurrences  have  given  additional  strength  and  fresh 
force  to  our  sago  poet's  eulogy  on  the  Jewish  Prophets  ; — 

As  men  divinely  f nuf^lit  and  better  tencliiug 

The  Holid  rules  of  civil  govcinnieut 

In  tlieir  nmjestic  iinnfTectcd  style, 

Tlmn  all  tliconitory  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

1u  them  is  plainest  taught  and  easiest  learnt 

\Vlmt  makes  a  nation  happy  and  keeps  it  so, 

What  ruins  kingdoms  and  lays  cities  flat,     Pab.  Reo.  iv.  854 

If  there  be  any  antidote  to  that  restless  craving  ibr  the  wonders 
of  the  day,  which  in  conjunction  with  the  appetite  for  publicity 
is  spreading  like  an  elllorescence  on  the  surface  of  our  national 
character ;  if  there  exist  means  lor  deriving  resignation  from 
general  discontent,  means  of  building  np  with  the  very  materials 
cf  political  gloom  that  steadfast  frame  of  hope  which  aflbrds  the 
only  certain  shelter  from  the  throng  of  self-reali'/ing  alanns,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  the  natural  homo  and  workshop  of  all 
the  active  virtues  ;  that  antidote  and  these  means  must  be  sought 
fur  in  the  collation  of  the  present  with  the  jmst,  in  the  habit  of 
thought  fully  nsHiniilating  the  events  of  our  own  ago  to  those  '  * 
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the  time  before  us.  If  this  be  a  moral  advantapre  derivable  from 
history  in  general,  rendering  its  study  therefore  a  moral  duty  for 
such  as  possess  the  opportunities  of  books,  leisure  and  eilucation,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  even  with  the  name  of  believers  not  to  recur 
with  pre-eminent  interest  to  events  and  revolutions,  the  records 
of  which  are  as  much  distinguished  from  all  other  history  by  their 
esi)ecial  claims  to  divine  authority,  as  the  facts  themselves  were 
from  all  other  facts  by  especial  manifestation  of  divine  interfer- 
ence. Whatsoever  thhfgs,  sailh  »Saint  Paul  (Rom.  xv.  4),  fcere 
tvriUc7i  aforetiine,  tcerc  ivriUcn  for  our  learning ;  tluit  fre 
through  ]kiticHce  aful  comfort  of  the   Scriptures  might  Iiave 

IiO]}C.  

In  the  infancy  of  the  worlc^'^signs^^andlj^ond^^  roonisit^ 

in  order  to  startle  and  break  down  that  superstition, — idolatrous 
in  itseiriaiidtTic  source  oraTTotlicrJ^tl^^  — whinh  tpigpts  the^ 
natural  man  to  seek  tho^  true  causc^  and  oripiii  of  public  calami- 
tics  ili'bulwarJ  circumstances,  personsj^  and  incidents  :  in  agents 
therefore  that  were  themselves  but  surges  of  the  same  tide^  pas- 
sive  conductors  c  f  the  one  invisible  influence,  under  which  the 
total  host  of  billows,  in  tlie  whole  line  of  successTvo  Impulse, 
swell  and  roll  shoreward  ;  there  finally,  each  in  its  turn,  to 
strike,  roar,  and  be  dissipated. 

Ihit  with  each  miracle  worked  there  was  a  truth  revealed, 
which  thenceforward  was  to  act  as  its  substitute.  And  if  wo 
tliink  the  l^iblo  less  applicable  to  us  on  account  of  the  miracles, 
we  dei^rade  ourselves  into  mere  slaves  of  sense  and  fancy,  which 
are  indeed  the  appointed  medium  between  earth  and  heaven,  but 
for  that  very  cause  stand  in  a  desirable  relation  to  spiritual  tnith 
then  only,  when,  as  a  mere  and  passive  medium,  they  yield  a 
free  passage  to  its  light.  It  was  only  to  overthrow  the  usurpa- 
tion exercised  in  and  through  the  senses,  that  the  senses  were 
miraculously  appealed  to ;  for  reason  and  religion  are  their  own 
^  Qvidmicor*  The  natural  su'iTis  in  this  respect  a  symbol  of  the 
spiritual.  Kre  he  is  fully  arisen,  and  while  his  glories  arc  still 
under  veil,  he  calls  up  the  breeze  to  chase  away  tlic  usurping  ^-a- 
pors  of  the  night-season,  and  thus  converts  the  air  itself  into  the 
minister  of  its  own  j>urificati(in :  not  surely  in  proof  or  elucidation 
of  the  light  from  heaven,  but  to  prevent  its  interception. 

Wherever,  therefore,  similar  circumstances  co-exist  with  the 
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same  moral  oauBcs,  tho  principles  revealed,  and  the  examples 
,rccor(lod,  in  the  in8])ircd  wrilinijK  render  nn'raeles  Sjupcrfluous: 
,niid  if  "uo  nejrleel  to  apply  truths  in  ex))ectation  of  wonders,  or 
initlor  pretext  of  the  ecHsiition  (jf  the  latter,  we  tempt  (JcmI,  and 
I  merit  the  wnno  reply  whieh  our  Lord  ^ave  to  the  rJiarineeH  on  a 
like  occ.-iHion.     A  vic/ccd  atid  an  adulterous  generation  scekefh 
^aftrr  a  siffHy  a/id  there  shall  no  sif^n  be  fitrcn  to  it,  hut  the  sign 
^qf  the  prophet  Jonas  (Matt.  xvi.  4);  that  in,  a  threatening  call 
,to  repentance.*     Kcpially  applicahle  and  projihctic  will  tho  fol- 
lowing^ verses  be.      The  queen  of  the  South  shM  rise  up  in  tlie 
jud*iment  with  the  men  of  this  generation  and  condemn  them : 
\  for  she  came  from  the  vtmost  jxtrts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  ivis- 
dont  of  Solomon  ;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  SfJomon  is  here. 
—  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  in  judgment  ivith  this  gen* 
em f  ion  and  shall  condnnn  it ;  for  they  rejtented  at  the  2>ruich» 
ing  of  Jonas;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is  here  {LwVq  xi. 
'31,  32).     For  have  we  not  divine  assurance  that  Christ  is  with 
'  his  Church  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ?     And  what  could  the 
queon  of  the  South,  or  the  men  of  Nineveh  have  lieholden,  that 
could  enter  into  com))etition  with  the  events  of  our  own  times,  in 
'  importance,  in  splendor,  or  even  in  strangeness  and  sinrnificancy  ? 
The  true  oricrin  of  human  events  is  fo  little  susceptihle  of  that 
*  kind  of  evidence  which  can  compel  our  belief;  so  many  arc  the 
disturbiiijr  f<»rces  which  in  every  cycle  of  changes  nuKlify  the  mo- 
'  lion  piven  by  the  first  projection  ;  and  every  a«re  has,  or  imanrineu 
it  has,  its  own  circumstances  which  render  past  experience  no 
'  lonjrer  applicable  to  the  present  case  ;  that  there  will  never  l>e 
'  wantin<2f  answers,   and  explanations,  and  specious  flatteries  of 
hope  to  j)ersuade  a  jjeople  and  its  pfovernment  that  the  history  of 
'  the  past  is  inapplicable  to  their  case.     Aiid  no  wonjer,  if  we  read 
'  hi.story  for  the  facts  instead  of  reading  it  for  the  sake  of  the  gen 
efal  principles,  which  are  to  the  facts  as  the  root  and  sap  of  a 
'  tree  to  its  leaves  :  ujid  no. wonder,  if  }Hi4ory  so  read  should  find 
t  a  (lanjrerous  rival  in  novels,  nay,  if  the  latter  should  be  preferred 
I  to  t)ie  former  on  the  score  even  of  probability.     I  well  remember, 
I  that  when  the  examples  of  former  Jacobins,  as  Julius  Ca»sar, 
I  Cromwell,  and  the  like,  were  adduced  in  France  and  Knplaiid  at 
I  the  commencement  of  the  French  Consulate,  it  was  ridiculed  as 
f  pedantry  and  pedant's  i<^iioranco  to  fear  a  repetition  of  usiirpa 
I  •  Sec  App.  (C.)— /iil 
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tion  and  military  despotism  at  tlio  closo  of  the  enlightened  eight* 
eenth  century  !  Even  so,  in  tho  very  dawn  of  the  late  tempestti« 
ons  day,  when  the  revolutions  of  Corcyra,  the  proscriptions  of  ilio 
IlefornierH,  Marius,  Cii'Knr,  and  the  like,  and  the  direful  edectM  of 
the  levcniii^  tenets  in  the  PeaHautH*  War  in  tiennany,  were  urgi^l 
on  tho  Convention,  and  its  vindicators ;  I  M'ell  remember  that 
the  Ma}^i  of  the  day,  the  true  citizens  of  tho  world,  tho  jiu9^ 
qnani'jKrfccti  of  patriolinm,  gave  us  set  prcKift  that  similar  re- 
sults were  inipoHsible,  and  that  it  was  an  insult  to  so  philosophi- 
cal an  age,  to  so  enh'glitened  a  nation,  to  dare  direct  the  public 
eye  towards  them  as  to  lights  of  warning !  Alas  !  like  lights  in 
the  stern  of  a  vessel  they  illumined  the  path  only  that  had  been 
past  over  I 

The  politic  Florentine*  has  observed,  that  there  are  brains  of 
three  races.  The  one  understands  of  itself;  the  other  under- 
stands as  much  as  is  'fKowif  iTTiy  others  ;  the  third  neither  iin* 
derstands  of  itself,  nor  \vli  at  Ts  shown  ill))''  others.  In  our  times 
there  arc  more  perhaps  who  belong  to  the  tlilrJ^cTass  from  van- 
ity and  acquired  frivolity  of  mind,  than  from  natural  incapacity. 
It  is  no  uncommon  weakness  with  those  who  are  honored  with 
the  acquaintance  of  the  great,  to  attribute  national  events  to 
particular  persons,  particular  measures,  to  the  errors  of  one  man» 
to  the  intrigues  of  another,  to  any  possible  spark  of  a  particular 
occasion,  rather  than  to  the  true  proximate  cause  (and  which 
alone  deserves  the  name  of  a  cause),  tho  predominant  state  of 
public  opiuion.  And  still  less  are  they  inclined  to  refer  tho 
latter  to  the  ascendency  of  speculative  principles,  and  tho  scheino 
or  mode  of  thinking  in  vogue.  I  have  known  men,  who  with 
significant  nods  and  the  pitying  contempt  of  smiles  have  denied 
all  influence  to  the  corniptions  of  moral  and  political  philosophy, 
and  with  much  solenmity  have  proceeded  to  solve  the  riddlo 
of  tho  French  Revolution  by  Anecdotes  I  Yet  it  would  not  be 
diflicult,  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  historic  facts,  to  demonstrate 
that  the  most  imprtant  changes  in  tho  commercial  relations 
of  tho  world  had  their  origin  in  tho  closets  or  lonely  walks  of 
uninterested  theorists  ; — tiit  the  mighty  ei)ochs  of  commerce, 
that  have  changed  the  face  of  empires ;  nay,  tho  most  impor* 

•  Sofio  Ji  trc  f/enfrazioni  ccrvcUi :  Funo  intende  pfr  »e;  VaHro  intetidt 
^anto  da  altri  yli  i  mostro  :  e  il  ierzo  nan  intende  ni  per  «e  ttcMio  ne  pew 
4imo9iraxione  di  allrL  11  Principe,  c  xxii. 
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tant  of  those  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  mechanio  artCi 
which  have  numerically  increased  our  population  beyond  what 
the  widest  statesmen  of  Elizabeth's  rei^^u  deemed  possible,  and 
again  doubled  this  i)0))uIatioii  virtually ;  the  most  inii)ortant,  I 
say,  of  those  inventions  that  in  their  results 


'  best  uphold 


War  by  1  cr  two  nmiu  nerves,  iron  nnd  gold — 

had  their  origin  not  in  the  cabinets  of  statesmen,  or  in  the  prac- 
tical insight  of  men  of  business,  but  in  the  visions  of  recluse 
genius.     To  the  immense  majonty  of  men,  even  iu.  civiJi^sed 

^filU*^G£^-y2H^lllillU!l?*  r'l'!^?^-l*'^y  '*^^  ^^^^-  been,  and  must  ever^ 
remain,  a  tcnu  iiicognita.     Yet  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  all 
the  epochWon^ing^jfi volutions  of  the  Christian  "world^  the  revo- 
lutions of  religion  and  with  them  the  civil,  social,  and  domestic 
haTJIts  of yhcjnalJiiaji&.coi7c^  lisc  and, 

fall  of  rncta,|Ahy4ucal.£>'stcaijs«*'  So  few  are  the  minds  that  really 
govern  the  machine  of  society,  and  so  incomparably  more  numer- 
ous and  more  inii)ortant  are  the  indirect  consequences  of  things, 
than  their  foreseen  and  direct  efl'ects. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals.  In  tranquil  moods  and 
peaceable  times  we  are  quite  practical.  Facts  only  and  <jooi  com* 
inou  sense  are  then  in  fashion.  But  let  the  winds  of  ]iassion 
swell,  and  straightway  men  begin  to  generalize  ;  to  connect  by 
remotest  analogies  ;  to  express  the  most  universal  positions  of 
reason  in  the  most  glowing  figures  of  fancy  ;  in  short,  to  feel 
particular  truths  and  mere  facts,  as  poor,  cold,  narrow,  and  in- 
commensurate with  their  feelings. 

With  his  wonted  fidelity  to  nature,  our  own  great  poet  has 
placed  the  greater  number  of  his  proibundest  maxims  and  gen- 
eral truths,  both  political  and  moral,  not  in  the  mouths  of  men 
at  ease,  but  of  men  under  the  influence  of  passion,  when  the 
mighty  thoughts  overmaster  and  become  the  tyrants  of  the  mind 
that  has  brought  them  forth.  In  his  Lear,  Othello,  Macbeth, 
Hamlet,  princii)les  of  deepest  insight  and  widest  interest  fly  ofT 
like  sparks  from  the  glowing  iron  under  the  loud  forge-hammer. f 

»  T\\U  thought  might  also  be  applied  to,  and  exemplified  by,  the  sueeeg* 
live  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Fine  Art«  from  the  teuth  century.     1827. 

f  It  seems  a  paradox  only  to  the  unthinking,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  none, 
hia  the  unread  iu  history,  ^vill  deuy,  that  in  periods  of  pooubr  tumult  end 
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A  calm  and  detailed  examination  of  the  facts  justifies  me  to 
my  own  mind  in  hazarding  the  bold  assertion,  that  the  fearful 
blunders  of  the  late  dread  Uevolution,  and  all  the  calamitous 
mistakes  of  its  opjioncnts  from  its  commencement  even  to  tho 
&*ra  of  loflicr  principles  and  wiser  measures  (an  sera,  that  hegati 
with,  and  ought  to  bo  named  from,  the  war  of  the  Spanish  and 
rortugueso  insurgents)  every  failure  with  all  its  gloomy  results 
may  be  unanswerably  deduced  from  the  neglect  of  some  maxim 
or  other  that  had  been  established  by  clear  reasoning  and  plain 
facts  in  the  writings  of  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Machiavel,  Bacon, 
or  Harrington.  Those  are  red-letter  names  even  in  the  almanacs 
o£^  worldly  wisdom  :  and  yet  I  dare  challenge  all  tho  critical 
benclies  of  infidelity  to  point  out  any  one  iini)ortant  truth,  any  ono 
eflicient  practical  direction  or  warning,  which  did  not  prcHJxist 
(and  lor  the  most  part  in  a  sounder,  more  intelligible,  and  more 
comprehensive  form)  in  tho  Bible. 
"^  In  addition  to  this,  the  Hebrew  legislator,  and  the  other  in 
spired  ])oets,  prophets,  historians  and  moralists  of  the  Jewish 
Church  have  two  peculiar  advantages  in  their  favor.  First,  their 
particular  rules  and  p]-escri|)ts  flow  directly  ami  victibly  from  uui* 
versal  princi])les,  as  iVom  a  ibuiitain :  they  flow  from  principles  and 
ideas  that  are  not  so  properly  said  to  be  confirmed  by  reasons  as 

iunovatif>ii  the  more  nbstrncta  notion  is,  the  more  romlily  has  it  been  found 
to  coiii)iiiu\  tho  clotfcr  has  nppouroil  its  nffiiiity.  ^vith  the  fovliiigs  of  a  p<H>- 
plc  niul  with  iiH  their  iiiniicdiate  iinpiilsos  to  action.  At  the  coiiiinoucetneiit 
of  the  French  ]tcv«>hition,  in  the  reinotctt  villages  every  tongue  was  fhi* 
ployiMl  in  <>ehnin<;  and  i'nf<»reing  the  ahnoi^t  ^eonietrieal  alMtraetions  <if  tli« 
]>hv.si«KTatic  politicians  ond  economists.  The  public  rooiU  were  crowded 
with  armed  cnllmhiasts  disputing  on  tho  inalienable  sovereif^ity  of  the 
pi-^iple,  the  iniprescripti)»le  laws  of  the  jMire  reason,  and  the  universal 
e4»nstitution,  which,  as  risiii«;  out  <»f  the  nature  and  rights  of  nuiu  us  man, 
till  nations  alike  were  uinler  the  obligation  of  adopting.  Turn  over  the  fu- 
gilive  writings,  tlmt  are  still  extant,  of  the  age  of  Luther;  peruse  the 
pamphlets  and  l<Nise  sheets  that  eaine  out  in  iliglits  during  the  reign  uf 
Charles  I.  and  tho  l{«'publie;  and  y(»u  will  find  in  these  one  oontiniieci 
coinmcnt  on  the  aphorism  of  Lord  Haeon  (a  man  assuredly  BufHeieutly  tie- 
quaiutcd  with  the  extent  of  secret  and  personal  iiifluenee),  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  speculative  principles  o(  men  in  general  between  the  age  of 
twenty  and  thirty,  is  the  one  great  8<»uree  of  political  prophecy.  Ant!  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  regarded  the  ailoptinn  of  one  set  of  principles  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, as  a  proof  of  the  divine  agency,  luid  the  fountain  of  all  the  events 
and  KiieccssfS  of  that  He  volution. 
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to  bo  reason  itself.  Principles  in  act  and  procession,  disjoired 
from  M-liich,  and  from  the  emotions  that  inevitably  accompany 
the  actual  intuition  of  their  truth,  the  -widest  maxims  of  prudencH 
are  like  arms  without  liearts,  muscles  without  nerves.  Secondly, 
from  the  ver}'  nature  of  those  ])rinc*i])Ies,  as  tan<^ht  in  the  Bible, 
they  are  understood  in  exact  proportion  as  they  are  believed  and 
felt.  Tho  rej^ulator  is  never  separated  from  the  main-spriii<:^. 
For  the  words  of  the  AjKistle  are  literally  and  philosophically 
true  :  TJ^e(that  is  the  human  race)  livcjn/  faifh.  AVhateverwo 
do  or  kncJwTTIat  in  kind  is  dlderent  Irointhe  brute  creation,  has 
its  oriirin  in  a  determination  of  the  reason  to  have  faith  and  trust 
in  itself  This,  its  first  act  of  faith,  is  scarcely  less  than  identi- 
cal with  its  own  beiiij^.  Implicife,  it  is  the  cojnda — it  contains 
the  possibility — of  every  position,  to  which  there  exists  any  cor- 
respondence in  reality.*  It  is  itself,  therefore,  the  realizinj^  prin- 
rij)li»,  the  8))iritual  sitlfsfratit?fi  of  the  whole  complex  body  of 
truths.  This  primal  act  of  faith  is  enunciated  in  the  word,  (iod: 
a  faith  not  «lerivcd  from,  but  itself  the  ground  and  source  of,  ex- 
perience, and  without  which  the  fleetinpf  chaos  of  facts  would  no 
more  form  experience,  than  the  dust  of  the  prave  can  of  itself 
make  a  livinrir  man.  The  imperative  and  oracular  form  of  the 
ins))ired  Scripture  is  the  lorm  of  reason  it.self  in  all  things  purely 
rational  and  moral. 

If  Scrij)ture  be  the  word  of  Divine  AA'isdom,  avc  might  antici 
pate  that  it  would  in  all  things  be  distinguished  from  other  books, 
as  the  Supreme  Keason,  whose  knowledge  is  creative,  and  ante- 
cedent to  the  things  known,  as  distinguished  from  the  understand- 
ing, or  creatnrcly  mind  of  the  individual,  the  acts  of  which  arc 
])osterior  to  the  things  which  il  records  and  arranges.  Man  alone 
was  created  in  the  image  of  God :  a  position  groundless  and  in- 
explicable, if  the  reason  in  man  do  not  difler  from  the  under- 
standing. For  this  the  inferior  animals  (many  at  least)  possess 
in  degree  :  and  assuredly  the  divine  image  or  idea  is  not  a  thing 
of  degrees. 

♦  I  nu'ftn  that,  hut  for  the  o«»iifi<h'noc  which  wo  pliico  in  tho  nSHcrtioDsof 
cur  roawui  and  cmwcioncr,  wc  cnhiM  liavo  no  certainty  tif  tho  reality  niul 
.iftiial  outni'M  (if  (ho  material  worhl.  It  inij^lit  l>e  affh'mcd  that  in  wliat  w« 
call  "sleej)"  every  one  has  a  dream  of  liis  own  ;  and  that  in  what  we  cah 
'*  awake,**  whole  communities  dream  nearly  alike.  It  is  I — ^is  a  tense  of 
reoiMtn  :  the  Benses  can  only  say — It  seema!     1827.  ^  , 
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,  -^  Hence  it  follows  that  what  is  exprcss&l  in  the  Scriptures  is 
implied  in  all  absohitc  science.  The  latter  whispers  what  the 
former  utter  as  M'ith  the  voice  of  a  trumpet.  As  sure  as  God 
livcih,  is  the  pledjofo  and  assurance  of  ever}'  positive  truth,  that 
is  asserted  by  the  reason.     The  human  uiiderstandinp^  musinflf  on 

-   many  thino^s  snatches  at  truth,  but  is  i'rustrated  and  disheartened 

'  by  the  fluetuatin«]^  nature  of  its  objects  ;*  its  conclusions  there- 
fore are  timid  and  uncertain,  and  it  hath  no  way  of  pvin«r  per* 

*.  nianence    to    tliin^^s    but   by   reducin«^    them   to   abstractions. 
slTardly  do  v:c  f^aess  ari*^ht  at  things  tluit  are  vjxm  earth,  and 
lUHth  labor  do  ice  find  the  thins^s  that  are  before  us;  but  all  cer- 
tain kjiotvledge  is  in  the  jxnvcr  of  God,  and  a  j^rescnce  from 
\above.     So  only  have  the  ways  of  men  been  reformed,  and  every 
doctrine  that  contains  a  saving  truth,  and  all  acts  pleaHin<|r  to 
(i(nI  (ill  other  words,  all  actions  consonant  M'itli  hnnnm  nature, 
in  its  original  intention)  are  through  wisdom  ;  that  is,  the  rational 
spirit  of  man. 

This  then  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Bible  ;  this  is  the  privilege 
of  its  b«4ieving  students.  With  them  the  principle  of  knowledge 
is  likewise  a  spring  and  principle  of  action.  And  as  it  is  the 
only  certain  knowledge,  so  are  the  actions  that  flow  from  it  tin* 
only  ones  on  which  a  secure  reliance  can  bo  ])laccd.  The  under- 
standing  may  suggest  motives,  may  avail  ils4;lf  of  motives,  and 
make  judicious  conjectures  respecting  the  probable  consequences 
of  actions.  But  the  knowledge  taught  in  the  Scriptures  pHxluces 
the  motives,  involves  the  consequences  ;  and  its  highestyc//';7i///a 
is  still :  Ah  sure  as  God  liveth,  so  will  it  be  unto  thee  I  Strange 
as  this  position  will  appear  to  such  as  forget  that  motives  can  bt 
causes  only  in  a  secondary  and  improper  sense,  inasmuch  as  the 
man  makes  the  motive,  not  the  motives  the  man  ;  yet  all  history 
bears  evitlence  to  its  truth.  The  sense  of  expediency,  the  cau- 
tious balancing  of  comparative  advantages,  the  constant  wake- 
fulness to  the  Cui  bono  ? — in  connection  with  the  Quid  mihi  .'— 
aU  these  are  in  their  places  in  the  routine  of  conduct,  by  which 

•  ITora/i^  ytip  oIk  lartv  tfttVfvat  iVf  t^  avrtfi  Kod*  *H/x««c?.«-oi',  ovre  ti^riyrvf 
9lmag  di^  uilma^ni  narii  liiv*  aX?.<i  uivTffTi  Kai  rax^i  /if rn Jo?.^f  cMv^m  Kai 
nu?jv  avvuyei,  fiu?^?,ov  c5i  oi<5i  ^u7.iv  ov6i  varepov  «/.V  ufia  cvvhraTai  xai 
'iToP.f/Tei,  Kai  wpoaeun  Kai  aTreiac  v^ev  ov6*  c/f  rd  elvai  rtepaivn  rd  ytyvo* 
dtvov  avTt/c  T<^  fi^diirore  2,^yetp  fiij(V  larufr^ai  t^v  ytvcmv,  k,  r.  X. 
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the  individual  provides  for  himself  tho  real  or  supposed  wants  ol 
to-d.ay  and  to-morrow  :  and  in  quiet  times  and  prosperous  ci re um 
Btance.s  a  nation  presents  an  aggregate  of  such  individuals,  a  busy 
ant-Iiill  in  calm  and  sunshine.  By  the  happy  organization  of  a 
"well-govcrned  society  the  contradictory  interests  of  ten  millions  of 
Fiich  individuals  may  neutralize  each  other,  and  be  reconciled  in 
the  unity  of  the  national  interest.  But  whence  did  this  ha[)py 
organization  first  come  ?  Was  it  a  tree  transplanted  from  Para- 
dise, with  all  it4  branches  in  full  fruitage  ?  Or  was  it  sowed  in 
sunshine  ?  Was  it  in  vernal  brrczes  and  gentle  rains  that  it 
fixed  its  roots,  and  grew  and  strengthened  ?  Let  history  answer 
these  questions.  AA'ith  bluoil  M-as  it  planted  ;  it  was  rocked  in 
tempests  ;  t)ie  goat,  the  ass,  and  the  stag  gnawed  it ;  the  wild 
boar  has  whetted  his  tusks  on  its  bark.  The  deep  scars  arc  still 
extant  on  its  trunk,  and  the  path  of  the  lightning  may  be  traced 
among  its  higher  branches.  And  even  after  its  full  growth,  in 
the  season  of  its  strength,  when  its  height  readied  to  tlte  Jicciven, 
and  ilic  sight  thereof  to  all  the  earth,  the  whirlwind  has  more 
than  once  forced  its  stately  top  to  touch  the  ground  :  it  has  been 
bent  like  a  bow,  and  sprang  back  like  a  shall.  Mightier  powers 
were  at  work  than  expediency  ever  yet  called  up  ;  yea,  mightier 
than  tho  mere  understanding  can  comprehend.  One  confirmation 
oTthe  latter  assertion  you  may  find  ir.  the  history  of  our  country, 
written  by  the  same  Scotch  phiIoso]i:ier  wlio  devoted  his  life  to 
the  undermining  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  expended  his  last 
breath  in  a  blas|)hemous  regret  that  he  had  not  survived  it; — by 
the  same  heartless  so])hist  who,  in  this  island,  was  the  main 
pioneer  of  that  atheistic  philosophy,  which  in  France  trans- 
vciiomed  the  natural  thirst  of  truth  into  the  hydrophAia  of  a 
wild  and  homeless  skepticism ;  the  Elias  of  that  Spirit  of  Anti- 
christ, which 

-^—  still  proniii^iiig 
Froodoin,  itself  t<N>  pcnsuul  to  bo  freo, 
INiirtiiiiA  lifo'A  limit iot  mid  clinit^  tlio  soul 
Of  faith,  and  qiiift  li(»po  and  all  that  lilts 
And  all  that  t»<N)tlii*d  tlii;  npirit!* 

This  inadequacy  ot  tho  mere  understanding  to  the  apprehen« 
Bion  of  moral  greatness  W3  may  trace  in  this  historian's  cool  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  steal  away  every  leeling  of  reverence  for  everjf 

♦  Tuet.  Works,  Vll.  pp.  110,  IXh—Ed, 
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great  name  by  a  scheme  of  motives,  in  which  as  )flen  as  possible 
the  eflbrts  and  enterprises  of  heroic  spirits  are  attributed  to  this 
or  that  paltry  view  of  the  most  despicable  selfishness,  But  in 
the  majority  of  instances  this  would  have  been  too  palpably  false 
and  slanderous  :  and  therefore  the  founders  and  martyrs  of  our 
Church  and  Constitution,  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberty,  are 
represented  as  fanatics  and  bewildered  enthusiasts.  But  his- 
tories incomparably  more  authentic  than  Mr.  Hume's  (nay,  sjiile 
of  himself  even  his  own  history)  confirm  by  irrefragable  evidence 
Hhe  aphorism  of  ancient  wisdom,  tliat  nothing  great  was  ever 
lachicved  without  enthusiasm.  For  what  is . giijhusjasm^ but  the 
ioblivion  and  swallowing  up  of  self  in  an  object  dearer  than  selH 
^r  in  an  idea  more  vivid  ?  How  this  is  produced  in  the  ciitliu~ 
siasm  of  wickedness,  1  have  explaineil  in  the  second  Comment 
annexed  to  this  Discourse.  But  in  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of 
morals,  religion,  and  patriotism,  this  enlargement  and  elevation 
of  the  soul  above  its  mere  self  attest  the  presence,  and  accom* 
pany  the  intuition,  of  ultimate  principles  alone.  These  alone  can 
interest  the  undograded  human  spirit  deeply  and  enduringly,  be- 
cause these  alone  belong  to  its  essence,  and  will  remain  with  it 
permanently. 

Notions,  the  depthlcss  abstractions  o[  Reeling  phrcnome^ui,  the 
shadows  of  sailing  vapors,  the  colorless  repetitions  of  rainbows, 
have  efiected  their  utmost  when  they  have  added  to  the  distinct- 
ness of  our  knowledge.  For  this  very  cause  they  are  of  them- 
selves adverse  to  lofty  emotion,  and  it  requires  the  influence  of  a 
light  and  warmth,  not  their  own,  to  make  them  crystallize  into  a 
semblance  of  growth.  But  every  principle  is  actualized  by  an 
idea  ;  and  every  idea  is  living,  productive,  partaketh  of  infinity, 
and  (as  Bacon  has  sublimely  observed)  containeth  an  endless 
power  of  semination.  Hence  it  is.  that  science,  which  consists 
wholly  in  ideas  and  principles,  is  power.  Scientia  et  potentia 
(saith  the  same  pliilosoplicr)  m  lacm  cotncidunt.  Hence  too  it 
is,  that  notions,  linked  arguments,  reference  to  particular  facts 
and  calculations  of  prudence,  influence  only  the  comparatively 
few,  the  men  of  leisurely  minds  who  have  been  trained  up  to 
them  :  and  even  these  few  they  influence  but  faintly.  But  for 
the  reverse,  I  appeal  to  the  general  character  of  the  doctrines 
which  have  collected  the  most  numerous  sects,  and  acted  upon 
the  moral  being  of  the  converts  with  a  force  that  might  well 
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cccm  supernatural.  The  great  principles  of  our  religion,  the  snk 
lime  ideas  spoken  out  evcr}'where  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
ment,  resemble  the  fixed  stars,  which  appear  of  the  same  size  to 
the  naked  as  to  the  armed  eye  ;  the  magnitude  of  which  the 
telescope  may  rather  seem  to  diminish  tlian  to  increase.  At  the 
annunciation  of  principles,  of  ideas,  the  soul  of  man  awakes  and 
starts  up,  as  an  exile  in  a  far  distant  land  at  the  unexpected 
sounds  of  his  native  language,  when  after  long  years  of  absence, 
and  almost  of  oblivion,  he  is  suddenly  addressed  in  his  own  mother* 
longuc.  He  M'ceps  for  joy,  and  embraces  the  speaker  as  his 
brother.  How  else  can  we  explain  the  fact  so  honorable  to  Great 
Britain,  that  the  poorest*  amongst  us  will  contend  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  the  richest  for  the  rights  of  property  ?  ThcsoX 
rights  arc  the  spheres  and  necessary  conditions  of  Ircc  agency. 
Rut  free  agency  contains  the  idea  of  the  free  will ;  and  in  this  ho 
intuitively  knows  the  sublimity,  and  the  infinite  hopes,  fear? 
and  capabilities  of  his  own  nature.  On  what  other  ground  but 
the  cognatencss  of  ideas  and  principles  to  man  as  man  does  the 
nameless  soldier  rush  to  the  combat  in  defence  of  the  liberties  or 
the  honor  of  his  country? — Even  men  wofully  neglectful  of  the^ 
principles  of  religion  will  shed  their  blood  for  its  truth.  — ^ 

Alas! — the  main  himlranre  to_ the  .U§£.j50he_Scrij>lurfs,^8 
your  manual,  jicg  in..thiuiot ioii_ that  ^ti^are  ql^QSi'lj  a^q^i'?  ?"*H 

with  its  conteiits. Something  new  must  be  presented  to  you, 

wholly  new  and  wholly  out  of  yourselves ;  for  whatever  is  within 
us  must  be  as  old  as  the  first  dawn  of  human  reason.  Truths 
of  all  others  the  most  awful  and  mysterious  and  at  the  same  time 
of  universal  interest  are  considered  so  true  as  to  lose  all  the 
powers  of  truth,  and  lie  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul, 
side  by  side  with  the  most  despised  and  exploded  errors.  But  it 
should  not  be  so  with  you !  The  pride  of  education,  the  s(*nse 
of  consistcircy  should  preclude  the  objection  :  for  would  you  not 
he  ashamed  to  apply  it  to  the  works  of  Tacitus,  or  of  Shakspeare  ? 
Above  all,  the  rank  which  you  hold,  the  influence  you  possess, 
the  powers  you  may  be  called  to  wield,  give  a  special  unfitness 
to  this  frivolous  craving  for  novelty.     To  find  no  contradiction  in 

*  Tlic  reader  will  reinemlMT  tlio  anecduto  ( Ad  with  bo  much  humor  in 
OoM«initirii  Kssny.  lint  tliirt  ifi  not  the  first  iimtftnce  where  the  miod  in  iti 
hour  of  inetlitiitioii  fiud^  mat  (or  of  ndmiration  mkI  elevating  thought  io  cir 
sumstaDccs  that  iu  a  different  mood  had  cxeited  his  mirth. 
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the  union  of  old  and  new,  to  contemplate  the  Ancient  of  dayi^ 
his  words  and  his  works,  with  a  feeling  as  fresh  as  if  they  wens 
now  first  springing  forth  at  his^fiat — ^this  characterizes  the  mindi 
that  feel  the  riddle  of  the  world  and  may  help  to  unravel  it 
This,  most  of  all  things,  will  raise  you  above  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, and  therefore  will  best  entitle  and  qualify  you  to  g^ide  and 
control  them.  You  say,  you  are  already  familiar  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. AVith  the  words,  perhaps,  but  in  any  other  sense  you  might 
as  wisely  boast  of  your  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  ra}'s  of 
the  sun,  and  under  that  pretence  turn  away  your  eyes  from  the 
light  of  heaven. 

Or  would  you  wish  for  authorities,  for  great  examples  ?  Yoo 
may  find  them  in  the  writings  of  Thuanus,  of  Clarendon,  of 
More,  of  Raleigh ;  and  in  the  life  and  letters  of  the  heroic  Gus 
tavus  Adolphus.  But  these,  though  eminent  statesmen,  mnerc 
Christians,  and  might  lie  under  the  thraldom  of  habit  and  preju 
dice.  I  will  refer  you  then  to  authorities  of  two  groat  men,  both 
pagans ;  but  removed  from  each  other  by  many  centuries,  and 
not  more  distant  in  their  ages  than  in  their  characters  and  situa- 
tions. The  first  shall  be  that  of  Ueraclitus,  the  sad  and  recluse 
philosopher.  Ilolvinadli]  rook  ov  Ji^uaxet*  Si{fvlla  fi  fioiroitinf 
aiSfiuu  CiYelaaiu  xal  uxaXkdiniafa  «nl  u^uvQtata  qdsyjojiiytf  ^iXimp 
iiG}y  iSixvfiiai,  rj  q'onrf.  did  lot^  dedk*  Shall  we  hesitate  to  apply 
to  the  prophets  of  God,  what  could  be  aifirnicd  of  the  Sibyls  by 
a  philosopher  whom  Socrates,  the  prince  of  philosophers,  vene- 
rated for  the  profundity  of  his  wisdom  ? 

For  the  other,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  darling  of  the  polished 
court  of  Augustus,  to  the  man  whose  works  have  been  in  all 
ages  deemed  the  models  of  good  sense,  and  are  still  the  pocket 
companions  of  those  who  pride  themselves  on  uniting  the  Bcholai 

*  Multiscicnco  (or  a  variety  and  quantity  of  acquired  knowledge)  docs 
not  teach  intelligence.  But  the  Sibyl  with  wild  enthusiastie  moutJi  cliril- 
ling  forth  uomirthful,  inornate,  and  unperfumed  truths,  reaches  to  a  tboQ 
sand  years,  with  her  voice  through  the  power  of  God. 

^Not  hers 

To  win  the  sense  by  words  of  rhetoric, 
Lip-blossoms  breathing  perishable  swoets ; 
But  by  the  power  of  the  infunning  Word 
Iloll  sounding  onward  through  a  thousand  years 
Her  deep  prophetic  bodemeuts. 

lit.  Rem.  y»  Pv|M.— A 
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MTith  the  gentleman.  This  accompliBhed  man  of  the  world  ha« 
fi^iven  an  account  of  the  subjects  of  conversation  between  the 
illustrious  statesmen  who  governed,  and  the  brightest  luminaries 
who  tlicn  adorned,  tlie  empire  of  the  civilized  world  : 

Sctino  oritur  non  de  viilis  domibusve  alicnia 
XeCf  male  nee  ne  IirpoB  saltct.    Sed  quod  maffis  ad  no8 
Pcrtiuctf  ct  ncscire  malum  w/,  affitamus :  utrumne 
DivUitt  homines,  an  tint  virtute  heati ; 
Kt  quod  ait  natura  boni,  smmnumque  quid  ejus.* 

i5erkeley  indeed  asserts,  and  is  supported  in  his  assertion  by  the 
great  statesmen.  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  ^yalter  Raleigh,  that  with- 
out an  habitual  interest  in  these  subjects  a  man  may  be  a  dexter- 
ous intriguer,  but  never  can  be  a  statesman. 

But  do  you  require  some  one  or  more  particular  passage  from 
tlie  Bible,  that  may  at  once  illustrate  and  exemplify  its  applica- 
bility to  the  changes  and  fortunes  of  empires  ?  Of  the  numerous 
chapters  that  relate  to  the  Jewish  tribes,  their  enemies  and  allies, 
before  nnd  after  their  division  into  two  kingdoms,  it  would  be 
more  difllcult  to  state  a  single  one  from  which  some  guiding  light 
might  not  be  struck.  And  in  nothing  is  Scriptural  history  more 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  histories  of  highest  note  in  the  pres- 
ent  age,  than  in  \i(Jrpiuhf}u  fmm  VIh*  li^pg^^psji  jifjibsfTn^^ 
Wliile  the  latter  present  a  shadow-fight  of  things  and  quantities, 
the  former  gives  us  the  history  of  men,  and  balances  the  impor- 
tant influence  of  individual  minds  with  tlie  previous  state  of  the 
national  morals  and  manners,  in  which,  as  constituting  a  spccifio 
susceptibility,  it  presents  to  us  the  true  cause  both  of  the  ihfluenco 
itself,  and  of  the  weal  or  woo  that  were  its  consequents.  How 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  histories  and  political  economy  of 
the  present  and  preceding  century  partake  in  tlio  general  conta- 
gion of  its  mechanic  philosophy,  and  are  the  product  of  an  unen- 
livened generalizing  understanding.  In  the  Scriptures  they  are 
the  living  eductsjof  the,iiiiagination ;  oOhaJ^rccpnciling  and  me-" 
diaTor5rpower.  wjiicli^iacorpoxating.  the.  jccaiBOR  in  imagcsjof  the 
sense,  and  organizing  (as  il.wc£c)  tha.ilux...of  the  senses  by  the 
permanence  and  self-circling  energies  of  the  reason,  giveslrtTtft  to  ' 
a  system  of  symbols,  harnionioua1u"nfcmsclY«iSi  ILndT"  C?)iT5libstan-_ 
tial  with  the  truths  of  which  they  arc  thp  conductors.     TheM 

*  Hor.  Scrm.  ii.  t.  6,  71,  dxx 
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Era  the  wheels  which  Ezckiel  beheld,  when  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  upon  him,  and  ho  saw  viHions  of  God  as  he  sate  amoiin^  llie 
captives  by  the  river  of  Chebar.  Whithersoever  tlie  Spirit  icas 
to  gOf  the  wheels  went,  and  thitlher  teas  their  spirit  to  go  :^^for 
the  spirit  of  the  living  creature  teas  in  llie  wheels  also.^  The 
truths  and  the  symbols  that  represent  them  move  in  conjunction 
and  form  tho  living  chariot  that  bears  up  (for  us)  the  throne  of 
the  Divine  Humanity.  Hence,  by  a  derivative,  indeed,  but  not  a 
divided,  influence,  and  though  in  a  secondary  yet  in  more  than  a 
metaphorical  sense,  the  Sacred  Book  is  worthily  entitled  the  Word 
of  God.  Hence  too,  its  cgutcnts  present  to^us  the  stream  of  time 
continuous  as  life  and  a  symbol  of  eternity,  inasmuch  as  the  past 
and  the  future  arayiriually. qQUtaifipdJn  the^  Pipsent  According 
therefore  to  our  relative  position  on  tho  banks  of  this  stream  the 
Sacred  History  becomes  jirophetic,  the  Sacrod  Prophecies  histori* 
cal,  while  the  power  and  substance  of  both  inhere  in  its  laM's,  its 
promises,  and  its  comminations.  In  tlio  Scriptures  therefore  both 
facts  and  persons  must  of  necessity  have  a  twofold  signiHcance,  a 
past  and  a  future,  a  temporary  and  a  perpetual,  a  particular  and 
a  universal  application.  They  must  be  at  once  portraits  and 
ideals. 

Eheu!  paupertina  philosophia  in  2^^1^rtinam  religionem 
ducit : — A  hunger-bitten  and  idea-less  philosophy  naturally  pro- 
duces a  starveling  and  comfortless  religion.  It  is  among  the 
miseries  of  the  present  age  that  it  recognizes  no  medium  between 
literal  and  metaphorical.  Faith  is  either  to  be  buried  in  the 
dead  letter,  or  its  name  and  honors  usurped  by  a  counterfeit  pro- 
duct  of  the  mechanical  understanding,  which  in  the  blindness  of 
self-complacency  cof>fnnnda  gvmhok  vn'iii  g]|p|Tnr;o«  Now  an 
allegory  18  but  a  translation  of  abstract  notions  »ntft  "  P'^^'Tli'lftn* 
guapfo.  which  is  itself  nothing[  but  an  abstraction  from  objects  of 
the  senses ;  the  principal  being  more  worthless  even  than  its  phan- 
tom proxv.  botn  aliKe  unsubstantial,  and  the  former  shaDcless  to 
boot.  On  the  other  hand  a  symbol  ^&  tatty  del  tuvtfjydiiixoy)  19 
■  characterized  bv  a  translucence  ol  tlic  special  in  the  individual. 
6r  of  the  gMieral  in  the  special,  or  of  the  universal  in  tlio  g^cncralT 
above  all  by  tho  translucence  oi'  tlie  eternal  through  and  in  the 
teinporajj.  It  always  partakes  of  the  reality  which  it  renders  in- 
ielligibls  •  and  while  it  enunciates  the  whole.  abiJei  UseU  sSTk 

*  Eick.  L  20. 
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living  part  in  that  unity  of  wrliich  it  ig  the  representative.  Th« 
other  are  but  empty  echoes  which  the  fancy  arbitrarily  assooiaten 
with  apparitions  of  matter,  less  beautiful  but  not  less  shadowy 
than  the  sloping;  orchard  or  hill-side  pasture-field  seen  in  the 
traiih'paroht  lake  below.  Alas,  for  the  flocks  that  are  to  be  led 
forth  to  such  pastures  I  It  shall  even  be  as  when  a  hungnj  man 
jdrcamrlh^  and  behold f  he  cateth  ;  hnt  he  axvakeih  and  his  soul 
is  nnpttj :  or  as  when  a  thirsty  man  dreamcth,  and  behold  he 
diinketk  ;  but  he  aicakelh  and  behold,  he  is  faint!*  0 1  that 
wo  would  seek  for  the  bread  which  was  given  from  heaven,  that 
we  should  eat  thereof  and  be  strengthened  !  0  that  wo  would 
draw  at  the  well  at  which  the  flocks  of  our  forefathers  had  living 
water  drawn  for  them,  even  that  water  which,  instead  of  mock- 
ing the  thirst  of  him  to  whom  it  is  given,  becomes  a  well  within 
himself  springing  up  to  life  everlasting  f 

"When  we  reflect  liow  largo  a  part  of  our  j)resent  knowledge 
and  civilization  is  owing,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  Bible ; 
when  we  arc  compelled  to  admit,  as  a  fact  of  history,  that  the 
Bible  has  been  the  main  lever  by  which  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual character  of  Europe  has  been  raised  to  its  present  compara- 
tive height ;  we  should  be  struck,  mcthinks,  by  the  marked  and 
prominent  diflerencc  of  this  book  from  the  works  which  it  is  now 
the  fuf^hiou  to  quote  as  guides  and  authorities  in  morals,  politics, 
and  history.  I  will  point  out  a  few  of  the  excellences  by  which 
the  one  is  distinguished,  and  shall  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment 
and  recollection  to  perceive  and  apply  the  contrast  to  the  produc- 
tions of  highest  name  in  these  latter  days.  In  the  Bible  ever 
agent  ap])ears  and  acts  as  a  self-subsisting  individual ;  each  has 
a  lile  01  its  AWn,  Hhu  yei  all  are  one  life.  The  elements  of  neces- 
sity and  free-will  are  reconciled  in  the  higher  jwwer  of  an  omni- 
present rroviJcnce^  that  nredestitifitcs  the  whole  in  the  moral 
freedom  of  the  integral  parts.  Of  this  the  Bible  never  suflers  us* 
to-iose  sifyjit.     tIiq  rn(ft  ia  nfivny  detached  from  the  ground.     ^^ 


la  (In^  evervwhere :  and  all  creatures  fionfnrm  tn  his  decrees,  the 
righteous  by  porfofmanpn  nf  the  law,  the  disobedient  bv  tlie  SuR 
fcrance  of  the  penalty. 

Suffer  me  to  inlorm  or  remind  you,  that  there  is  a  threefold 
necessity.  There  is  a  logical,  and  there  is  a  mathematical  r.e- 
a^ssity ;  but  the  latter  is  always  hypothetical,  and  both  subsist 
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fonnally  only,  not  in  any  real  object.  Only  by  the  intuition  and 
immediate  spiritual  consoiousness  of  the  idea  of  God,  as  ihirOfie 
and  Absolute,  at  once  the  ground  and  the  cause,  who  alone  oon« 
taineth  in  himself  the  groimd  of  his  own  nature,  and  therein  of 
all  natures,  do  wo  arrive  at  the  third,  which  alone  is  a  real  ob- 
jective, necessity.  Here  the  immediate  consciousness  decides : 
tlie  idea  is  its  own  evidence,  and  is  insusceptible  of  all  other.  It 
is  necessarily  groundlesH  and  iiidernoiiHtrable ;  because  it  is  itself  . 
the  ground  of  all  |K)8Kible  demonstration.  The  reason  hath  faith 
in  itself  in  its  own  revelations.  0  ^oyog  ?yf;.  Ijfsc  dixit.  So  it 
is :  for  it  is  so.  All  the  necessity  of  causal  relations  (which  the 
mare  understanding  reduces,  and  must  reduce  to  co-existence  and 
regular  succes.sion*  in  the  objects  of  which  they  are  predicated, 
and  to  habit  and  association  in  the  mind  predicating)  depends  on, 
or  rather  inheres  in,  the  idea  of  the  omnipresent  and  absolute : 
for  this  it  is,  in  which  the  possible  is  one  and  the  same  with  the 
real  and  the  necessar}'.  Herein  the  Bible  differs  from  all  the . 
books  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  in  a  two-fold  manner.  It  doth 
not  aiTirm  a  divine  nature  only,  but  a  God  :  and  not  a  God  orfly, 
but  the  living  God.  Hence  in  the  Scriptures  alone  is  the  j}€S 
divinum,  or  direct  relation  of  the  state  and  its  magistracy  to  the 
Supremo  Being,  taught  as  a  vital  and  indispensable  part  of  all 
moral  and  of  all  political  wisdom,  even  as  the  Jewish  alono  was 
a  true  theocracy.  ♦ 

Were  it  my  object  to  touch  on  the  present  state  of  public  affain 
in  this  kingdom,  or  on  the  prospective  measures  in  agitation 
respecting  our  sister  island,  I  would  direct  your  most  serious  med« 
itations  to  the  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  and  to  the 
revolutions  in  the  reign  of  Ilehoboam,  his  successor.  But  I 
should  tread  on  glowing  embers.  I  will  turn  to  a  subject  on 
which  all  men  of  reflection  are  at  length  in  agreement — ^the 
causes  of  the  Revolution  and  fearful  chastisement  of  France.  Wo 
have  learned  to  trace  them  back  to  the  rising  importance  of  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  class,  and  its  incompatibility  with 
the  old  feudal  privileges  and  prescriptions ;  to  the  spirit  of  sensu 
ality  and  ostentation,  which  from  the  court  had  spread  through 
all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  kingdom  ;  to  the  predominance  of 
a  presumptuous  and  irreligious  philosophy ;  to  the  extreme  over^ 

*  See  Hume*8  £«say8.    The  sophist  evades,  as  Cicero  long  ago  remarked, 
Uie  better  half  of  the  predicaineut,  iN'hich  is  nol  praire  but  efficit^iter pr^r€ 
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rating  of  the  knowledge  and  power  given  by  the  improvement! 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  especially  those  of  astronomy,  mechanics, 
and  a  M'onder- working  chemistry  ;  to  an  assumption  of  prophetic 
power,  and  the  general  conceit  that  states  and  governments 
might  ho  and  ouglit  to  be  constructed  as  machines,  every  move- 
ment of  which  might  be  foreseen  and  taken  into  previous  calcu- 
hition ;  to  the  consequent  multitude  of  plans  and  constitutions, 
of  planners  and  constitution-makers,  and  the  remorseless  arro* 
gance  with  wliich  tlie  authors  and  proselytes  of  every  new  pro- 
posal were  ready  to  realize  it,  be  tlie  cost  wliat  it  might  in  the 
established  rights,  or  even  in  the  lives,  of  men;  in  short,  to  rest- 
lessness, presumption,  sensual  indulgence».aiid  tlic  idolatrous  reli- 
ance on  ialsc  philosophy  in  the  whole  domestic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal life  of  the  stirring  and  eflectivc  part  of  the  community  :  these 
all  acting,  at  once  and  together,  on  a  mass  of  materials  supplied 
by  the  unfeeling  extravagance  and  oppressions  of  the  government, 
which  shoivcd  no  mercy,  ajid  very  heavily  laid  its  yoke. 

Turn  then  to  the  chapter  from  which  the  last  words  were 
cited,  and  read  the  following  seven  verses ;  and  I  am  deceived 
if  you  will  not  bo  compelled  to  admit  that  tho  IVophet  revealed 
the  true  philosophy  of  the  French  revolution  more  than  two 
thousand  years  before  it  became  a  sad  irrevocable  truth  of  history, 
Afid  thou  saiil&ft  I  sJuill  be  a  lady  forever :  so  that  thou  didst 
not  lay  these  things  to  thy  heart,  neither  didst  remeinbcr  the 
latter  end  of  it.  Therefore,  hear  now  this,  thou  tJiat  art  given 
to  2>leasurcs,  that  dtcellest  carelessly,  that  sayest  i7i  thine  heart, 
I  am,  and  none  else  beside  me!  I  sliall  not  sit  as  a  ividoiv, 
neither  shall  I  knoiv  the  loss  of  children,  Jiut  these  tivo  things 
shall  come  to  thee  in  a  moment,  in  one  day  ;  the  loss  of  children, 
and  widoichood  ;  they  sJiall  co7nc  iqxjn  thee  in  their  perfection, 
for  the  imdtitudc  of  thy  sorceries,  and  for  the  great  abundance 
of  thine  oichantments.  For  thou  hast  trusted  i?t  thy  wicked" 
ness  ;  thou  hast  said,  Hone  sccth  me.  Thy  tcisdom  aiul  thy 
l:7iou'ledgc,  it  luith  jjcrvcrtcd  thee;  and  thou  lucst  said  in  thine 
heart,  I  am,  aiul  none  else  beside  me.  Tlierefore  sJiall  evil  come 
vimi  thee,  thou  slialt  not  ktioio^from  wJience  it  riseth :  and 

*  Tlic  reader  w'ill  scarcely  fail  to  hud  in  this  verse  a  reinenibrancer  of 
the  sudden  Betting-in  of  the  frost,  a  fortoif^bt  before  the  usual  time  (io  a 
country  too  'where  the  comtnenceinent  of  the  two  seosoDS  is  in  geoera] 
•oarcely  less  regular  tlioii  that  of  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  betuveeu  the  trop 
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wUchief  shall  fall  upon  thee,  thou  shah  not  be  able  to  put  it 
off ;  and  desolation  sJiall  come  upon  thee  suddenly,  which  thou 
shalt  not  know.  Stand  noio  with  thine  encliantments,  and 
trilh  tlic  multitude  of  thy  sorceries,  tvherein  tlu)u  luist  labored 
from  thy  youth  ;  if  so  be  tliou  shalt  be  able  to  profit,  if  so  be 
tlioH  nuiyest  jyrcvail.  Tliou  art  wearied  in  the  multitude  of 
thy  counsels.  Let  now  the  astrdof^ers,  the  star  gazers,  the  numth* 
ly  2^fos^wsticators  stand  up,  a7id  save  thee  from  tlu^se  things 
t/uit  shall  cojne  v]xm  thee.    (Is.  xlvii.  7,  ice.) 

There  is  a  grace  that  would  enable  us  to  take  up  vipers,  and 
the  evil  thing  shall  not  hurt  us  :  a  spiritual  alchemy  which  can 
transmute  poisons  into  a  jxiiuicea.  We  are  counselled  by  our 
LonI  liiniself  to  make  unto  ourselves  friends  of  the  Mammon  of 
unrighteousness  :  and  in  this  age  of  sliarp  contrasts  and  gro- 
tesque combinations  it  would  be  a  wise  method  of  sympathizing 
wi<h  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  times,  if  we  elevated  even  our 
daily  newspapers  and  political  journals  into  comments  on  the 
•Bible. 

"VVhen  I  named  this  Essay  a  Sermon,  I  sought  to  prepare  tlio 
inquirers  after  it  for  the  absence  of  all  the  usual  softenings  sug- 
gested by  worldly  prudence,  of  all  compromise  between  truth 
and  courtesy.  But  not  even  as  a  sermon  would  I  have  addressted 
the  present  discourse  to  a  pronn'scuous  audience ;  and  for  thi« 
reason  I  likewise  announced  it  in  the  title-page,  as  exclusively 
ad  clcrum  ;  that  is  (in  the  old  and  wide  sense  of  the  word),  to 
men  of  clerkly  acquirements  of  whatever  profession.  I  would 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  publications  could  be  thus  directcfl^ 
each  to  its  appropriate  class  of  readers.  But  this  can  not  be. 
For  among  other  odd  burs  and  kecksies,  the  misgrowth  of  our 
luxuriant  activity,  we  have  now  a  Heading  Public* — as  strangi) 

ics),  which  caused,  and  the  desolation  which  occompoDied,  the  flight  from 
Moscow.  The  Russians  baffled  the  physical  forces  of  the  imperial  Jacol>m, 
because  they  were  ioaecessible  to  his  imaginary  forces,  llio  faith  in  SU 
Nicholas  kept  off  at  safe  distance  the  more  pernicious  superstition  of  th« 
destiaies  of  Napoleon  the  Great.  The  English  in  the  Peninsula  cveream^ 
the  real,  because  they  set  at  defiance,  and  had  heard  only  to  despise,  th* 
imaginary  powers  of  the  irreiiistiblo  Emperor.  Thank  Ucaven  I  the  heart 
of  the  country  was  sound  at  the  core. 

*  Some  participle  passive  in  the  diminutive  form,  ErudUtdifrum  Naiim 
for  instance,  might  seem  at  first  sight  a  fuller  and  more  exact  designation 
but  the  superior  force  and  linmor  of  the  former  become  evident  whcDttT^t 
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a  phrase,  mcthinks,  as  ever  forctMl  a  splenetic  smile  on  the  staid 
countenance  of  meditation  ;  and  yet  no  fiction.  For  our  readers 
have,  in  good  truth,  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  have  waxed 
proud.  It  would  require  the  intrepid  accuracy  of  a  Colquhoun 
to  venture  at  the  precise  number  of  that  vast  company  only, 
whose  heads  and  Jiearts  arc  dieted  at  the  two  public  ordinaries 
of  literature,  the  circulating;  libraries  and  the  periodical  press. 
But  what  is  the  result  ?  Does  the  inward  man  thrive  on  thi) 
regimen  ?  Alas  I  if  the  average  health  of  the  consumers  may 
}>e  judged  of  by  the  articles  of  largest  consumption-;  if  the  secre- 
tions may  be  conjectured  from  the  ingredients  of  the  dishes  that 
ure  found  best  suited  to  their  palates  ;  from  all  that  I  have  seen, 
either  of  the  banquet  or  the  guests,  I  shall  utier  my  2)ro/accia 
with  a  desponding  sigh.  From  a  popular  philosophy  and  a 
philosophic  populace,  Good  Sense  deliver  us  I 

At  present,  however,  I  am  to  imagine  for  myself  a  very  difler- 

tlie  )ilirasc  occurs  ns  a  utop  or  stair  in  a  cVunax  of  irony.  By  way  of  ex- 
ample tnkc  the  fiiUowinj;  sentences,  transcrilxHl  froin  a  work  demonstrating 
that  the  New  Testament  was  intendeil  exclusively  for  the  primitive  con- 
verts from  Judaism,  was  aceommoilated  to  tbcir  prejudices,  and  is  of  no  au- 
thority, as  a  rule  of  faith,  iov  Christians  in  general.  "The  Heading  Publio 
in  tliis  enli«;htened  a^e  and  thinking  nation,  by  its  favorable  reception  of 
lil>eral  ideas,  has  long  demonstrated  the  benign  influence  of  that  profound 
philosophy  which  has  already  emancipated  us  from  so  many  absurd  preju- 
dices held  in  superstitious  awe  by  our  deluded  forefathers.  But  the  dark 
a;;e  yielded  at  length  to  the  dawning  li^ht  of  reason  and  common  sense  at 
the  glorii»us,  though  imperfect,  Kevolution.  Tlic  pe«)ple  can  be  no  longer 
diipeii  or  scared  out  of  their  imprescriptible  and  inalienable  right  to  judge 
and  decide  fur  themselves  on  all  im|K>rtant  questions  of  government  and 
religion.  IIjc  s<'h<*lastic  jargon  of  jarring  articles  and  metaphysical  crcoda 
may  continue  fop  a  time  to  deform  our  Church-establishment ;  and  like  tho 
grotesque  figures  in  the  niches  of  our  old  Gothic  cathedrals,  may  serve  to 
remind  the  nation  of  its  former  barlmrism ;  but  the  universal  suffrage  of  a 
free  and  enlightened  Public,"  <tc.  itc. 

Anving  tho  revolutions  worthy  of  notice,  the  change  in  tho  nature  of  the 
introductory  sentences  and  prefatory  matter  in  serious  books  is  not  the 
least  striking,  llie  same  gross  flattery  which  disgusts  us  in  the  dedications 
to  individuals  in  the  elder  writers,  is  now  transferred  to  the  nation  at  large 
or  the  Reading  Public:  while  the  Jeremiads  of  our  old  moralists,  and  their 
angry  denunciations  concerning  the  ignorance,  immorality,  and  irreligion  of 
the  People,  appear  {mutatis  mutandis^  and  with  an  appeal  to  the  worst 
passions,  envy,  discontent,  scorn,  vindictivcness)  in  the  shape  of  bitter  libels 
oQ  ministers,  parliament,  the  clergy :  in  short,  on  the  State  and  Churck 
and  all  peitons  emploved  in  them  r^  t 
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«iit  audience.  I  appeal  exclusively  to  men,  from  whose  station 
and  opportuiillies  I  may  dare  to  anticipate  a  respectable  portion 
of  that  sound  book-learnedness,  into  which  our  old  public  schools 
still  CDntinue  to  initiate  their  pupils.  I  appeal  to  men  in  whom 
I  may  hope  to  find,  if  not  philosophy,  yet  occasional  impulses  at 
least  to  philosophic  thought.  And  here,  as  far  as  my  own  ex« 
pcricncc  extends,  I  can  announce  one  favorable  symptom.  The 
notion  of  our  measureless  superiority  in  good  sense  to  our  ances- 
tors, so  general  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  for  some  years  before  it,  is  out  of  fashion.  We  hear,  at  least, 
less  of  the  jargon  of  this  enlightened  age.  After  fatiguing  itself, 
as  jwrformer  or  spectator  in  the  giddy  figure-dance  of  political 
changes,  Europe  has  seen  the  shallow  foundations  of  its  self  com- 
placent faith  give  way ;  and  among  men  of  influence  and  prop- 
erty, we  have  now  more  reason  to  apprehend  the  stupor  of  de- 
spondence, than  the  extravagances  of  hope,  unsustained  by  ex* 
perience  or  of  self-confidence  not  bottomed  on  principle. 

In  this  rank  of  life  the  danger  lies,  not  in  any  tendency  to  in- 
novation, but  in  the  choice  of  the  means  for  preventing  it.     And 
here  my  apprehensions  point  to  two  opposite  errors ;  each  of 
M'hich  deserves  a  separate  notice.     The  first  consists  in  a  disposi- 
tion to  think,  that  as  the  peace  of  nations  has  been  disturbed  by 
the  division  of  a  false  light,  it  may  be  re-established  by  excluding 
the  peojile  from  all  knowledge  and  all  prospect  of  amelioration. 
0  !  never,  never !     Ileflection  and  stirrings  of  mind,  with   all 
their  rcstlessncsSj.  and  all  the  errorsThat  resulTlrom  thelFlmpcr- 
fection,  Trom  the  Too  much,  because -Joo"rrttIcZa"rc  come  into  the 
M'orld.     The  powers  that  awaken  and  foster  the^Bpififof  rnri- 
osily  are  to  be  found  in  every  village:  books  are  in  every  hovel. 
The  infant's  cries  are  hushod  with  picture-books  :  and  the  cotta 
ger's  child  sheds  his  first  bitter  tears  over  pages,  which  render  it 
impossible  for  the  man  to  be  treated  or  governed  as  a  child. 
Here  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  inconveniences  that  have 
arisen  from  a  thing's  having  become  too  general  are  best  removed 
by  making  it  universal. 

The  other  and  contrary  mistake  proceeds  from  the  assumption, 
that  a  national  education  will  have  been  realized  whenever  tha 
peopie  at  large  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write.  Norw 
among  the  many  means  to  the  desired  end,  this  is  doubtless  one^ 
and  not  the  least  important.     But  neither  is  it  the  most   to 
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Much  less  can  it  bo  considered  to  constitute  education,  which 
consists  ini_e.4uciiyj;  the  faculties  and  forming  the  habits;  th« 
means  varying  accordinnf  to  the  sphere  in  which  the  individuflJ? 
toTljft'  eitucat'cr  arc  THcel^to  act  and  become  useful.  _  I  do  not 
hesTlate  "to  TTcclare,  that  whether  I  consider  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
cipline adopted,*  or  the  plan  of  poisoning  the  children  of  the 
lx)or  with  a  sort  of  potential  infidelity  under  the  •*  liberal  idea" 
of  teaching  those  points  only  of  religious  faith,  in  which  all  de- 
noiiiinations  agree,  I  can  not  but  denounce  the  so-called  Lancas* 
tarian  schools  as  pernicious  beyond  all  power  of  compensation 
by  the  new  acquirement  of  reading  and  writing.  But  take  even 
Dr.  BelUs  original  and  unsophisticated  plan,  which  I  myself  re- 
gard as  an  especial  gift  of  Providence  to  the  human  race  ;  and 
suppose  this  incomparable  machine,  this  vast  moral  steam-engine, 
to  liave  been  adopted  and  in  free  motion  throughout  the  Empire ; 
it  would  yet  appear  to  me  a  most  dangerous  dehision  to  rely  on  it 
as  >f  this  of  itself  formed  an  eflicient  national  education.  Wo 
can  not,  I  repeat,  honor  the  srhcme  too  highly  as  a  prominent 
and  necessary  part  of  the  great  process  ;  but  it  will  neither  super- 
sede nor  can  it  be  substituted  for  sundry  other  measures,  that  are 
at  least  equally  important.  And  these  are  such  measures,  too, 
as  unfortunately  involve  the  necessity  of  sacrifices  on  the  side  of 
the  rich  and  ])owcrful  more  costly  and  far  more  diflicult  than  the 
yearly  subscription  of  a  few  pounds ; — ^such  measures  as  demand 
more  self-denial  than  the  expenditure  of  time  in  a  committee  or 
of  eloquence  in  a  public  meeting. 

Nay,  let  Dr.  BelKs  philanthroi)ic  end  have  been  realized,  and 
the  proposed  modicum  of  learning  have  become  universal ;  yet 
convinced  of  its  insufficiency  to  stem  the  strong  currents  set  in 
from  an  opposite  point,  I  dare  not  assure  myself  that  it  may  not 
be  driven  backward  by  them  and  become  confluent  with  the  evils 
M-hich  it  was  intended  to  prccludcf 

•  Sec  Mr.  Southoy's  Tract  on  the  New  or  ^lodras  system  of  education 
especially  toward  the  conclusion,  where  with  exquisite  humor  as  well  aa 
witli  las  usual  poignancy  of  wit  he  has  detailed  Joseph  Lancaster's  disci- 
plinarian inventions.  But  even  in  the  schools,  that  used  to  be  called  Lan- 
C'lstorian,  these  are,  I  believe,  discontinued.  The  true  perfection  of  disci* 
plinc  in  a  school  is — ^the  maximum  of  watchfulness  with  the  minimum  of 
punishment. 

f  See  the  Report  of  the  House  of  CommoLs'  Committee  on  the  increaM 
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AVhat  other  measures  I  had  in  contemplation,  it  has  been  my 
endeavor  to  explain  elsewhere.  But  I  am  greatly  deceiveil,  if 
one  preliminary  to  an  efficient  education  of  the  laboring  classes 
be  not  the  recurrence  to  a  more  manly  discipline  of  the  intellect 
on  the  part  of  the  learned  themselves,  in  short  a  thorough  re- 
casting of  the  moulds,  in  M'hich  the  minds  of  our  gentry,  the 
characters  of  our  future  land-oi^iicrs,  magistrates  and  senators 
are  to  receive  their  shape  and  fashion.  0  what  treasures  of 
practical  "W'isdom  ^u'ould  be  once  more  brought  into  oi)cn  day  by 
the  solution  of  this  problem !  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  hint 
the  master- thought.  The  first  man,  on  Avhom  the  light  of  an 
idcajla>yncd,  did  in  that^samo  momciit^rg^eive.th_e_ spirit  and 
credentials  of  a  lawgiver:  and  as  long  as  man  shall  exist,  so  long 
will  the  possession  nf  that  aiiiocp^L?iit  knowlmlgft  (tFe  materjilict^ 
inaster  of  all  profitable  expcricnca)  which  exists  only  in  the  power 
of  an  idea,  be  the  one  lawful  qualification  of  all  domiuioirmlTicr 
Avorld  of  the  senses,  Without  this,  experience  itself  is  but  a  Cy 
clops  walking  backwards  under  the  fascination  of  the  past ;  and 
we  are  indebted  to  a  lucky  coincidence  of  outward  circumstances 
and  contingencies,  least  of  all  things  to  be  calculated  on  in  times 
like  the  present,  if  this  one-eyed  experience  does  not  seduce  its 
worshipper  into  practical  anachronisms. 

But  alas  !  the  halls  of  old  philosophy  have  been  so  long  desert- 
ed, that  we  circle  them  at  shy  distance  as  the  haunt  of  phan* 
touis  and  chimeras.*  The  sacred  grove  of  Academus  is  holden 
in  like  regard  M'ith  the  unfoodful  trees  in  the  shadowy  world  of 
Maro  that  had  a  dream  attached  to  every  leaf.  The  very  terms 
of  ancient  wisdom  are  worn  out,  or  (far  worse  I)  stamped  on  baser 
metal :  and  whoever  should  have  the  hardihood  to  reproclaim  its 
solemn  truths  must  commence  with  a  glossary. 

In  reviewing  the  foregoing  pages,  I  am  apprehensive  that  they 
may  be  thought  to  resemble  the  overflow  of  an  eaniest  mind 
rather  than  an  orderly  premeditated  composition.  Yet  this  im- 
perfection of  form  will  not  be  altogether  uncompensated,  if  il 
should  be  the  means  of  presenting  with  greater  liveliness  the 
feelings  and  impressions  under  which  they  were  written.  Still 
less  shall  I  regret  this  defect  if  it  should  induce  some  future 

of  crime ; — ^witbia  the  lost  twenty  years  quiotupled  over  all  EDgland, 
in  several  counties  decupled    28f  h  September,  1828. 
•  Ree  App.  (R)— JiW. 
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trayeller  engaged  in  the  like  journey  to  take  the  same  station  anu 
to  look  through  the  same  viedinyti  at  the  one  main  object  which 
omid  all  my  discursions  I  have  still  kept  in  view.  The  more, 
however,  doth  it  behoove  ine  not  to  conclude  this  address  without 
attempting  to  recapitulate  in  as  few  and  us  plain  words  as  possi- 
ble the  sum  and  substance  oi'  its  contents. 

Tliere  is  a  state  of  mind  indispensable  for  all  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures  to  edification,  which  must  be  learned  by  experience, 
and  can  be  described  only  by  negatives.  It  is  the  direct  opposite 
of  that  which,  if  a  moral  passage  of  Scripture  were  cited,  would 
prompt  a  man  to  reply,  "  Who  docs  not  know  this?"  But  if  the 
quotation  shonld  have  been  made  in  support  of  some  article  of 
faith,  this  same  habit  of  mind  will  betray  itself  in  diflerent  indi- 
viduals, by  apparent  contraries,  which .  yet  are  but  the  two  poles, 
or  2^1  if s  and  minus  states,  of  the  same  influence.  The  latter,  or 
the  negative,  pole  may  be  suspected,  as  often  as  you  hear  a  com- 
ment on  some  high  and  doctrinal  text  introduced  with  the  words, 
•'  It  only  means  so  and  so  I"  For  instance,  I  object  to  a  professed 
free-thinking  Christian  the  following  solemn  enunciation  of  tlie 
riches  of  the  glonj  of  the  fnystery  hid  from  ages  and  from  gen^ 
erations  by  the  philosophic  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  : — Who 
(namely,  the  Father)  hath  delivered  us  from  the  2>oicer  of  dark- 
ness and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  lSo?i  : 
In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  :  IVfto  is  the  image  oftJie  ifivisible  God^  the 
first'ljor?i*  of  every  creature:  For  by  him  trere  all  things  crea- 
ted, that  a?'e  in  heaven,  a?ul  that  arc  in  earth,  visible  and  in- 
visible, tvlicther  they  be  thrones,  or  donmiions,  or  princijxilities, 
or  jx)U'ers :  all  things  tcere  created  by  hi?n,  and  for  him  :  And 
he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist,  A?id  lie 
is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church  :  tcho  is  tlie  begijming,  tlte 
first-born  from  the  dead;  tliat  in  all  things  he  might  have  the 
jyrc-eminence.  For  it  jdeased  the  Father  that  in  him  shoidd  all 
fulness  dwell :  A?idf  liaving  made  j^ace  through  the  blood  of 
his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself;  by  him,  1 
say,  whetlier  they  be  things  in  earth,  or  timtgs  in  heaven.  Col. 
i.  13,  ice.     What  is  the  reply  ? — ^Why,  that  by  these  words  (very 

*  A  mistaken  translation.  Tho  words  should  be :  Begotten  hefwre  any 
kind  of  creation  ;  and  even  this  docs  not  convey  the  full  sense  of  the  super* 
hitive.  rpwroro-cof .    (See  Table  Talk,  VI.  478,  (note.)-AUJ^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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bold  and  figarative  words  it  must  be  confessed,  yet  still)  St.  Paul 
only  meant  that  the  universal  and  eternal  truths  of  morality  and 
a  future  state  had  been  reproclaimed  by  an  inspired  teacher  and 
confirmed  by  miracles  I*  The  words  only  mean,  Sir,  that  a  state 
of  retribution  ailcr  this  life  had  boon  proved  by  the  fact  of 
Christ's  resurrection — that  is  all  I 

Of  the  positive  pole,  on  the  other  hand,  language  to  the  follow* 
ing  purport  is  the  usual  exi)onent.  "  It  is  a  mystery  :  and  we 
are  bound  to  believe  the  words  without  presuming  to  inquire  into 
the  meaning  of  them."  That  is,  we  believe  in  St.  FauFs  ve- 
racity ;  and  that  is  enough.  Yet  St.  Paul  repeatedly  presses  on 
his  hearers  that  thoughtful  perusal  of  the  Sacred  "Writings,  and 
those  habits  of  earnest  though  humble  inquiry  which,  if  the  heart 
only  have  been  previously  regenerated,  M'ould  lead  them  to  a  full 
assurance  of  understanding  iii  BTtlyrMoiv^  {to  an  entire  assent  of 
tlicmind;  to  a  spiritual  intuition^  or  jyositive  inward  knotcl" 
edge  by  exjwricnce)  of  the  mysterrj  of  God,  and  of  the  FatJt^^. 
and  of  Christy  in  which  {ncmpettivatrif^iw)  are  hid  all  the  trcas* 
ures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.     Col.  ii.  2,  3. 

To  expose  the  inconsistcitcy  of  both  these  extremes,  and  by 
inference  to  recommend  that  state  of  mind,  which  looks  tbrward 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  7nyst^,ry  of  the  faith  as  a  sjiint  oftcis- 
dom  a?td  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  eyes  oftlie 
understanding  being  enlightened  (Eph.  i.  17-16) — this  formed 
my  general  purj)ose.  Jjong  has  it  been  at  my  heart !  I  consider 
it  as  the  contra-distinguishing  principle  of  Christianity  that  in  it 
alone  nug  nXovto;  Tfj;  nhf(^o(fOQ(ag  T^;  avriaaag  (the  understand- 
ing in  its  utmost  power  and  opulence)  culminates  in  faith,  as  in 
its  crown  of  glory,  at  once  its  light  and  its  remuneration.  On 
this  most  important  point  I  attempted  long  ago  to  preclude,  if 
possible,  all  misconception  and  misinterpretation  of  my  opinions 
Alas  !  in  this  time  of  distress  and  embarrassment  the  sentiments 
have  a  more  especial  interest,  a  more  immediate  application,  than 

*  But  I  shall  scarcely  obtaia  an  answer  to  certain  di/Houltics  involved  ia 
this  free  and  liberal  inter pretatioD :  for  example,  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  handful  of  rich  men  considered  as  little  better  tbon  infidels,  th^  Jews 
were  as  fully  persuaded  of  these  truths  as  Christians  in  (renerol  are  at  ths 
present  day.  Moreover  tlmt  this  inspired  teacher  had  himself  deolared  that 
if  the  Jews  did  not  believe  on  the  evidence  of  Moses  and  ths  IVouh«ta^ 
neither  Wvuld  they  though  a  man  should  rise  from  the  dead 
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vhen  they  were  first  written.  If  (I  observed)*  it  be  a  truth  at- 
tested alike  by  common  feeling  and  common  sense,  that  the 
greater  part  of  human  miser}'  depends  directly  on  human  vices, 
and  the  remainder  indirectly,  by  what  means  can  we  act  on  men 
so  as  to  remove  or  preclude  their  vices  and  purify  their  principles 
of  moral  election  ?  The  question  is  not  by  what  means  each 
man  is  to  alter  his  own  character ; — in  order  to  this,  all  the 
means  prescribed,  and  all  the  aidances  given  by  religion  may  be 
necessary  for  him.     Vain  of  themselves  may  be— 

Tlie  8ayiii>;8  of  tlic  wiso 

In  ancient  and  in  modern  books  enrolFd 


Unless  he  fed  Avitliin 

Some  sonrec  of  con^olntion  from  above, 

Secret  refreshinji^,  timt  repair  Lis  strength, 

And  fuintin«;  spirits  uphold.  Samson  Aooxistesl 

This  is  not  the  question.  Virtue  would  not  be  virtue  could  it 
be  given  by  one  fellow-creaturc'tblmothcr.  To  make  use  of  all 
the  means  and  apf^roirccs-  m  our  power  to  the  actual  attainment 
of  rectitude,  is  the  abstract  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our- 
selves: to  su])ply  thoHo  means  as  fur  as  M^e  can,  comprises  our 
duty  to  others.  The  question  then  is,  what  are  these  means  ? 
Can  they  be  any  otjierjhan  the  communication  of  knowledge  and 
the  removal  of  tliosc  evils  and  impediments  which  prevent  its 
recciiUott?  It  may  not  be  in  our  jiower  to  combine  both,  but  it 
is  in  the  power  of  eveiy  nuni  to  contribute  to  the  foruier,  who  is 
sufliciently  informed  to  feel  that  it  is  his  duty.  If  it  be  said,  that 
wojhould  endeavor  not  so  much  to  remove  ignorance,  as  to  make 
the  ignorant  religious :  religion  herself  through  her  sacred  oracles 
answers  lor  me,  that  all  eflectivc  faith  pre-supposcs  knowledge 
and  individual  conviction.  If  the  mere  acquiescence  in  truth, 
uncbmprehended  and  unfathomed,  were  sufficient,  few  indeed 
would  be  the  vicious  and  the  miserable,  in  this  country  at  least 
where  speculative  infidelity  is,  Heaven  be  praised  I  confined  to  a 
small  number.  Like  bodily  deformity,  there  is  one  instance  here 
and  another  there ;  but  three  in  one  place  are  already  an  undue 
proportion.  It  is  highly  worthy  of  observation  that  the  inspired 
Writings  received  by  Christians  are  distinguishable  from  all  othei 
books  pretending  to  inspiration,  from  the  scriptures  of  the  Bra* 
*  'flic  Friend  II.  p.  9^.^Ed.    y,^-,,,,^  by GoOglc 
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mins,  and  even  from  the  Koran,  in  their  strong  and  frequent  reo* 
ommendations  of  truth.  I  do  not  here  mean  veracity,  which  can 
not  but  be  enforced  iijjBicry^code  which  appeals  to  the  religioiu 
principle  of  man ;  /but  knowIeJ^  This  is  not  only  extolled  aa 
the  crown  and  honororXmanTliut  to  seek  after  it  is  again  and 
again  commanded  us  as  one  of  our  most  sacred  duties.  Yea,  the 
very  perfection  and  final  bliss  of  the  glorified  spirit  is  represented 
by  the  Apostle  as  a  plain  aspect  or  intuitive  beholding  of  truth  in 
its  eternal  and  immutable  source.  Not  that  knowledge  can  of 
itself  do  all.  The  light  of  religion  is  not  that  of  the  moon,  light 
M'ithout  heat;  but  noUTicr  is  ifs  warmth  that  of  The  BtDve^ 
wafinth  withoiit^^lf^hT. '""Hcligion  is  the  sun  whose  warmth  in- 
deed swells,  and  stirs;  and  actuates  the  life  of  nature,  but  M'ho  at 
the  same  time  beholds  all  the  growth  of  life  with  a  master-eye, 
makes  all  objects  glorious  on  which  he  looks,  and  by  that  glory 
visible  to  others. 

For  this  cause  I  bow  my  hiccs  vnto  the  Father  of  our  Lard 
Jesus  Christ  J  tluit  lie  would  grant  you  according  to  the  richer 
of  his  glory,  to  be  st rcngtlicncd  with  anight  by  his  Spirit  in  the 
iimer  vum ;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ; 
tlutt  yc  Ijclffg  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  com* 
piehend  with  all  saints  wluit  is  the  brc/idfh,  and  length,  antl 
depth,  and  lielght;  and  to  hwiv  the  love  of  Christ  which 
passrth  all  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filed  irith  the  fulnes9 
of  Ctf^L  (Kj>h.  iii.  H-19,)  For  to  know  God  is  (bj'  a  vital  and 
spiritual  act  in  which  to  know  aiid  to  possess  are  one  and  indi* 
visible) — to  know  (Sod,  I  say,  is — to  acknowledge  him  as  the  in- 
finite clearness  in  the  incomprehensible  fulness*  and  fuUi^ss  in- 
comprehensible with  infinite  clearness. 

This,  tlicn,  comprises  my  first  purpose,  which  is  in  a  two-fold 
sense  general :  for  in  the  substance,  if  not  in  the  form,  it  belongs 
to  all  my  countr)'men  and  fellow-Christians  without  distinction 
of  class,  M'hile  for  its  object  it  embraces  the  whole  of  the  inspired 
Scriptures  from  the  recorded  first  day  of  heaven  and  earth,  ere 
the  light  was  yet  gathered  into  celestial  lamps  or  reflected  from 
their  revolving  mirrors,  to  the  predicted  Sabbath  of  the  new 
creation,  when  heaven  and  earth  shall  have  become  one  city 
with  neither  sun  vor  moon  to  shine  in  it;  for  the  glory  of  God 
shall  lighten  it  and  the  Lamb  be  the  light  thereof  My  second 
purpose  is  after  the  same  manner  in  a  two-fold  sense  specific :  fei 
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as  this  St^rmon  is  nominally  addressed  to,  so  was  it  for  the  greater 
part  exclusively  intended  for,  the  perusal  of  the  learned:  and  its 
object  likewise  is  to  urcro  men  so  qualified  to  apply  their  powers 
and  attainments  to  an  especial  study  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
teachinfj^  the  elements  of  political  science. 

It  is  asked,  in  M'liat  sense  I  use  these  words  ?  1  answer  :  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  terms  are  employed  when  we  refer  to  Eu- 
clid for  the  elements  of  the  science  of  geometry,  only  with  one 
difference  arising  from  the  diversity  of  the  subject.  With  one 
(liflerence  only ;  but  that  one  how  momentous  I  All  other 
sciences  are  confined  jo  abstractions,  unless  when  the  term  science 
is  nsgjTTiran  improper  and  fiattcring  sense. — Thus  we  may  speak 
without  boost  of  natural  history^;  but  wcTiavc  not  yet  attained 
to  alcTcnce  of  naturj2*-J?he  Bible  alone  contains  a  science  of 
realities  :  and  therefore  each  of  its  elements  is  at  the  same  time 
a  livin<^  germ,  in  which  the  present  involves  the  future,  and  in 
the  finite  the  iiifniite  exists  potentially.  That  hidden  mystery  in^ 
every  the  minutest  form  of  existence,  which  contemplated  under 
the  relations  of  time  presents  itself  to  the  understanding  retro- 
spectively,  as  an  infinite  ascent  of  causes,  and  ])rospectively  as 
an  interminable  progression  of  eflccts  ; — that  which  contemplated 
in  sjiace  is  behoUlen  intuitively  as  a  law  of  action  and  re-action, 
continuous  and  extending  beyond  all  bound  ; — this  same  mystery 
freed  from  the  2'ha'?i(jfHcmt  of  time  and  sjiace,  and  seen  in  tlj« 
depth  of  real  being,  reveals  itself  to  the  pnre  reason  as  tiie  ao* 
tnul  immanence  or  in-l>eing^  of  all  in  each.  Are  we  struck  with  / 
admiration  at  beholding  the  cope  of  heaven  imaged  in  a  dew-/ 
drop  ?  The  lerist  of  the  anumtlcHUc  to  which  that  dr(»p  would 
be  an  ocean,  contains  in  itself  an  infinite  problem  of  which  God 
omnipresent  is  the  only  solution.  The  slave  of  custom  is  roused 
by  the  rare  and  the  accidental  alone  ;  but  the  axioms  of  tho 
unthinking  are  to  the  philosopher  the  deepest  problems  as  being 
the  nearest  to  tho  mysterious  root,  and  partaking  at  once  of  its 
Jarkncss  and  its  pregnancy. 

0  what  a  mine  of  undiscovered  treasures,  what  a  new  M'orld  \ 
of  i)ower  and  truth  would  tho  Bible  promise  to  our  futuro  medi- 
tation, if  in  some  gracious  moment  one  solitary  text  of  all  its 
inspired  contents  should  but  dawn  upon  us  in  tho  pure  untroubled 

*  In-being  in  Mio  word  dioHcn  by  Bishop  Slicrlock  to  express  this  scuMi 
8m  Lin  Tract  on  the  Athaniwian  CrccHl.    1 827.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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brightnesB  of  an  idea,  that  most  glorious  birth  of  the  God-like 
within  us,  which  even  as  the  light,  its  material  symbol,  reflects 
itself  from  a  thousand  surfaces,  and  flics  homeward  to  its  Parent 
Mind  enriched  with  a  thousand  forms,  itself  above  form  and 
still  remaining  in  its  own  simplicity  and  identity  !     0  for  a  Hash 
of  that  same  light,   in  which  the  first  position   of  geometric 
science  that  ever  loosed  itself  from  the  generalizations  of  a  groping 
and  insecure  experience,  for  the  first  time  revealed  itself  to  a 
human  intellect  in  all  its  evidence  and  all  its  fruitfulness,  trans- 
parence without  vaaiunit  and  plenitude  without  opacity !     O 
that  a  single  gleam  of  our  own  inward  experience  M'ould  make 
comprehensible  to  us  the  rapturous  Eureka,  and  the  grateful 
hecatomb,  of  the  philosopher  of  Samos ; — or  that  vision  which 
from  the  contemplation  of  an  arithmetical  harmony  rose  to  the 
eye  of  Kepler,  presenting  the  planetary  world,  and  all  its  orbits 
in  the  divine  order  of  their  ranks  and  distances  ;--or  which,  in 
the  falling  of  an  apple,  revealed  to  the  ethereal  intuition  of  our 
own  Newton  the  constructive  principle  of  the  material  universe. 
The  promises  which  I  have  ventured  to  hold  forth  concorniiig 
the  hidden  treasures  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  M'ill  neither 
be  condemned  as  paradox  or  as  exaggeration  by  the  mind  that 
has  learned  to  understand  the  possibility,  that  the  reduction  of 
the  sands  of  the  sea  to  number  should  bo  found  a  less  stupendous 
problem  by  Archimedes  than  tlio  simple  conception  of  the  Par- 
menid(Mn  Cm:.     What  ]iowiiV4ir*i» ^achievable  by  the  huriinn  un 
derslauding  M'ittiout  this  liglit,  may  bo  cornprined  in  tho  epithet, 
xfyianiido^ :  and  a  melancholy  eonunent  on  that  phrano  woukl 
the  hintory  of  human  cabinets  and  legiHlators  fnt  tho  last  thirty 
years  fiirnirih  !     Tho  excellent  Darrow,  tho  last  of  tho  disciplen 
of  Plato  and  Archimedes  among  our  modern  mathematicians, 
shall  give  the  descTiption  and  state  the  value  :  and  in  his  words 
I  shall  conclude. 

•*  Aliud  agcre,  to  bo  impertinently  busy,  doing  that  which 
conduceth  to  no  good  purpose,  is  in  some  respect  M'orso  than  to 
do  nothing.  Of  such  industry  m'o  may  understand  that  of  th« 
Preacher,  The  labor  of  tlie  foolish  tccarieth  every  one  ofihenyy 
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APPENDIX, 

OONTAININO  COMMENTS  ASD  ESSAT8. 


-*—¥- 


(A.) 

Iv  this  use  of  the  Tvord  *  sufficiency,*  I  pre-suppose  on  the  part  of 
tlie  reader  or  hearer  an  humble  and  docile  state  of  mindf  and  aboT« 
all  the  practice  of  prayer,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  such  a  state, 
and  the  best  if  not  the  only  means  of  becoming  sincere  to  our  own 
hearts.  Christianity  is  csi^ecially  ditTorenced  from  all  other  religions 
by  being  grounded  on  facts  whioh  all  men  alike  hare  the  same  means 
of  ascertaining  Avitli  equal  facilit\%  and  which  no  man  can  ascertain 
for  another.  Each  [lerson  nmst  be  herein  querist  and  respondent  to 
himself;  Am  I  sick,  and  therefore  need  a  physician? — Am  I  in  spirit 
uttl  slavery,  and  tlierofore  need  a  ransomer?— Have  I  given  a  pledge, 
which  must  be  rodeeuied,  and  wliioli  I  can  not  redeem  by  my  own 
resources? — Am  I  at  one  with  God,  and  is  my  will  concentric  with 
that  holy  power,  which  is  at  once  tlie  constitutive  wilLand_thfi_aur 
prcme  reason  of  the  universe  ? — If  not,  must  I  not  be  mad  if  I  do  not 
seek,  and  miserable  if  I  do  not  discover  and  embrace,  the  means  of 
atonement  ?♦  To  collect,  to  weigh,  and  to  appreciate  historical  proofs 
and  presumptions  is  not  equally  within  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  every  man.  The  testimony  of  books  of  history  is  one  of  the  strong 
and  stately  pillars  of  the  Glmrch  of  Christ ;  but  it  is  not  the  found.a- 
tion,  nor  can  it  without  loss  of  essential  faith  be  mistaken  or  substi- 
tuted for  the  foundation.  There  is  a  sect,  which  in  its  scornful  pride 
of  antipathy  to  mysteries  (that  is,  to  all  tliose  doctrines  of  the  pur^ 
and  intuitive  reason,  which  transcend  the  understanding,  and  can 
never  be  contenlplated  by  it,  but  through  a  false  and  falsifying  per- 
spective) affects  to  condemn  all  inward  and  preliminary  experience  as 
enthusiastic  delusion  or  fanatical  contagion.  Historic  evidence,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  men  treat,  as  the  Jews  of  old  treated  the  brazen 

*  This  in  a  mistaken  etymology,  and  conf4»qnenlly  a  dull,  though  unintentional,  paik 
Our  atone  is,  doubtless,  of  the  same  ttock  with  the  Teutooic  mussokmcM^  mt^Mrck,  Um 
AnfloSaxon  taking  the  I  for  the  §, 
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serpent,  wLich  was  the  relic  and  evidence  of  the  miracles  worked  by 
Moses  in  tlie  wilderness.  They  turned  it  into  an  idol :  and  therefore 
llezckiah  (teho  clave  to  tJie  Lord^  and  did  right  in  the  sight  of  ths 
Lord,  so  that  after  him  teas  none  like  him^  among  all  the  Icings  of 
Juda\  nor  any  that  ucre  iefore  him)  not  only  removed  the  high 
places,  and  brake  the  images^  and  cut  doicn  tlie  groves;  but  likewise 
brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  made:  for  the  chil' 
drcn  of  Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it.    (2  Kings  xviii.) 

To  preclude  an  error  so  pernicious,  I  request  that  to  the  wilful  ncg* 
Icct  of  those  outward  ministrations  of  the  word  which  all  English- 
men have  the  privilege  of  attending,  the  reader  will  add  the  setting 
at  naught  likewise  of  those  inward  means  of  grace,  without  which 
the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  most  faithful  translation  and  in 
the  purest  and  plainest  English,  must  nevertheless  continue  to  be  a 
dead  language, — a  sun-dial  by  moonliglit. 


(B.) 

Reason  and  Religion  differ  only  as  a  two-fold  application  of  the 
same  power.  But  if  wo  are  obliged  to  distinguish,  we  roust  ideally 
separate.  In  this  sense  I  affirm  that  reason  is  the  kuowlfidga  q£  the 
laws  of  tim  Yiiioh  considered  Jis.  ona;  and  aa  &uclL-itis_CQntra.-dis- 
t.ing?"»hcO  ^'•^"^  ♦l'^^  nndrrstanding,  wliimh  ronrrrns  itself  fixfilnsivftly 
^vitJiJLhe  qiiantiti(^s^  qualities,  and  relations  of  particularaiinJtuufiJind 
hyace.  The  understanding,  therefore,  is  thfi  science  Qij)ha:nopiena^ 
fHfd  of  their  subsumption  under  dbtinct  kinds,  and  sorts  (genera  and 
specie.'*).  Its  functions  supply  the  rules  and  constitute  the  i)ossibility 
qf.cxpfiricnce ;  but  remain  mere  logical  forma  except  aa  far  aaJuMe- 
rlalti  are  given  by  the  sense  or  sensations.  The  reason,  on  the  other 
hand^  is  the  science  of  ■tkc.iimiirrial,  having  tho  iflras  of  onencsji  aixd 
allncss  as  its  two  elements  or  primary  factors.  In  the  language  of 
the  old  Schools, 

Unity  +  Omnoity  =  Totality. 

The  reason  first  manifests  itself  in  man  by  the  tendency  to  the  com- 
prehension of  all  as  one.  "NVe  can  neither  rest  in  an  infinite  that  1.1 
not  at  the  same  time  a  whole,  nor  in  a  whole  that  is  not  infinite. 
Hence  the  natural  man  is  always  in  a  state  either  of  resistance  or  of 
captivity  to  the  understanding  and  the  fancy,  which  can  not  represent 
totality  without  limit :  and  he  either  loses  the  one  in  the  striving  afler 
the  infinite,  that  is,  atheism  with  or  without  polytheism,  or  ho  loses 
the  infinite  in  the  striving  after  the  one,  and  then  sinks  into  anthro- 
\>omorphic  monotheism. 

The  rational  intellect,  therefore,  taken  abstractedly  and  unbalanced, 
did,  in  Itself  (t/e  shall  be  as  Gods,  Gen.  iii.  5),  and  in  its  consequences 
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(ttie  lusU  of  the  flesh,  the  eye,  and  the  nnderstanding,  as  in  v.  6),  tunc 
the  original  temptation,  through  >vhich  men  fell :  and  in  all  ages  has 
continued  to  originate  the  same,  even  from  Adam,  in  whom  we  all 
fell,  to  the  atheists  who  deifled  the  human  reason  in  the  person  of  a 
harlot  during  tlio  earlier  period  of  the  French  Revolution. 

To  this  tendency,  therefore,  religion,  as  the  consideration  of  the 
particular  and  individual  (in  which  respect  it  takes  up  and  identities 
with  itself  the  excellence  of  the  understanding),  but  of  the  individual, 
as  it  exists  and  has  its  being  in  the  universal  (in  which  respect  it  is  one 
with  the  pure  reason) — to  this  tendency,  I  say,  religion  assigns  the  duo 
limits,  and  is  the  echo  of  the  raiee  of  the  Lord  God  ttnlking  in  the 
garden.  Hence  in  all  the  ages  and  countries  of  civilization  religion 
has  been  the  parent  and  fosterer  of  the  fine  arts,  as  of  poetry,  music, 
painting,  and  the  like,  the  common  essence  of  which  consists  in  a 
similar  union  of  the  universal  and  the  individual.  In  this  union, 
moreover,  is  contained  the  true  sense  of  the  ideal.  Under  the  oUl 
Law  the  altar,  the  curtains,  the  priestly  vestments,  and  whatever  vide 
was  to  rej)resent  the  beauty  of  holiness,  had  an  ideal  character :  and 
the  Temple  itself  was  a  master-piece  of  ideal  beauty. 

i  There  exists  in  the  human  being,  at  least  in  man  fully  developed, 
no  mean  symbol  of  tri-unity  in  reason,  religion,  and  the  will.  For 
each  of  the  three,  though  a  distinct  agency,  implies  and  demands  the 
other  two,  and  loses  its  own  nature  at  the  moment  that  from  distinc> 

lotion  it  passes  into  division  or  separation.  The  perfect  frame  of  a  man 
is  the  ]>erfect  frame  of  a  state :  and  in  the  light  of  this  idea  we  must 
read  Plato's  Kepublic* 

The  comprehension,  impartiality,  and  far-sightedness  of  reason  (the 
legislative  of  our  nature)  taken  singly  and  exclusively,  becomes  mere 
visionariness  in  intellect,  and  indolence  or  Imrd-heartedness  in  morals. 
It  is  the  science  of  cosmopolitism  without  country,  of  philanthropy 
without  neighborliness  or  consanguinity,  in  short,  of  all  the  impostures 
of  that  philosophy  of  the  French  Tlevolution,  which  would  sacrifice 
each  to  the  shadowy  idol  of  all.  For  Jacobinism  is  fiionstnun  hf/bri^ 
dfww,  made  up  in  part  of  despotism,  or  the  lust  of  rule  grounded  in 
selfness ;  and  in  part  of  abstract  reason  misapplied  to  objects  that  be- 
long entirely  to  experience  and  the  understanding.  Its  instinct  and 
mode  of  action  are  in  strict  correspondence  with  its  origin.  In  all 
places.  Jacobinism  betrays  its  mixed  parentage  and  nature  by  applying 
to  the  brute  passions  and  physical  force  of  the  multitude  (that  is,  to 
man  as  a  mere  animal)  in  order  to  build  up  government  and  the  frame 
of  society  on  natural  rights  instead  of  social  privileges,  on  the  univer- 
Bals  of  abstract  reason  instead  of  ]K)sitivo  institutions,  the  lights  of 
ppecific  experience,  and  the  modifications  of  existing  circumstimces. 

*  If  f  Jiiilge  riKhtly,  tlii«  celfbrated  work  Is  to  *The  Hlaiory  of  Ihe  Town  of  Maa-MoV 
what  Plato  WM  to  John  Uuiiyan. 
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Right  in  its  most  proper  sense  is  the  creature  of  ]aw  and  statnte,  and 
only  in  the  technical  language  of  the  courts  has  it  any  substantial  and 
independent  sense.  In  morals,  right  is  a  word  without  meaning  ex- 
cept as  the  correlative  of  duty.  -^ 

From  all  this  it  follows,  that  reason  as  the  science  of  all  as  a  whole  ' 
must  be  interpenetrated  by  a  power,  that  represents  the  concentra- 
tion of  all  in  each — a  power  that  acts  by  a  contraction  of  universal 
truths  into  individual  duties,  such  contraction  being  the  only  form  in 
which  those  truths  can  attain  life  and  reality.  Now  this  is  religion, 
which  is  the  executive  of  our  nature,  and  on  this  account  the  name 
of  highest  dignity,  and  the  symbol  of  sovereignty.  To  the  same  pur- 
port I  have  elsewhere  defined  religion  as  philosophy  evolve  J  from 
idea  into  act  and  fact  by  the  superinduetion  of  the  extrinsic  conditions  | 
of  reality.  ^ 

Yet  even  religion  itself,  if  ever  in  its  too  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
specific  and  individual  it  neglects  to  interpose  the  contemplation  of 
the  universal,  changes  its  being  into  superstition,  and  becoming  more 
and  more  earthly  and  servile,  as  more  and  more  estranged  from  the 
one  in  all,  goes  wandering  at  length  with  its  pack  of  amulets,  bead- 
rolls,  periapts,  fetisches,  and  the  like  pedlery,  on  pilgrimages  to  Lo- 
rettOy  Mecca,  or  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  ann  in  arm  with  sensuality 
on  one  side  and  self-torture  on  the  other,  followed  by  a  motley  group 
of  friars,  jiardoners,  faquirs,  gamesters,  ihigellants,  mountebanks,  and 
harlots. 

CiiigioiJU- exfcpt  as. far  as  they-iuic  actuatedby-llici^will  (the  Matonio 
dvfid^),  which  is  tlio  sustaining^-cocrdve.  and  ministerial -poat'iir,  th» 
functions  of  which  in  the  individual  correspond  to  the  officers  of  war 
and  police  in  the  ideal  Kepublic  of  Plato.  In  its  state  of  immanence 
or  indwelling  in  reason  and  religion,  the  will  appears  indifferently  as 
wisdom  or  as  love :  two  names  of  the  same  power,  the  former  more 
intclligential,  the  latter  more  spiritual,  the  former  more  freqnent  in 
the  Old,  the  latter  in  the  New,  Testament.  But  in  its  utmost  abstrac* 
tion  and  consequent  state  of  reprobation,  the  will  becomes  Satanio 
pride  and  rcbelHons  self-idolatry  in  the  relations  of  the  spirit  to  itself, 
and  remorseless  despotism  relatively  to  others;  the  more  hopeless  as 
the  more  obdurate  by  its  subjugation  of  sensual  impulses,  by  its  supe- 
riority to  toil  and  pain  and  pleasure;  in  short,  by  the  fearful  resolve 
to  find  in  itself  alone  the  one  absolute  motive  of  action,  under  which 
all  other  motives  from  within  and  from  without  must  bo  either  sub' 
ordinated  or  crushed. 

This  is  the  character  which  Milton  has  so  philosophically  as  well  as 
sublimely  embodied  in  the  Satan  of  his  Paradise  Ix>st.  Alast  too 
often  has  it  been  embodied  in  real  life.  Too  often  has  it  given  a  dark 
and  savage  grandeur  to  the  historic  page.    And  wherever  it  has  ap 
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pearcd,  iinder  Mrhatevcr  circumstanoea  of  time  and  country,  the  SAroe 
ingredients  have  gone  to  its  composition ;  and  it  has  been  identified 
by  the  same  attributes.  Hope  in  Trhicli  there  is  no  cheerfulness; 
steadfastness  within  and  immovable  resolve,  with  outward  restlessness 
and  whirling  activity;  violence  with  guile;  temerity  with  cunning; 
and,  as  the  result  of  all,  intcrniinablencss  of  object  with  perfect  indif- 
ference of  means;  these  are  the  qualities  that  have  constituted  the 
commanding  genius ;  these  are  the  marks,  that  have  characterized  the 
masters  of  mischief,  the  libcrticides,  and  mighty  hunters  of  mankind^ 
from  Nimrod  to  Bonaparte.  And  from  inattention  to  the  possibility 
of  sncli  a  character  as  well  as  from  ignorance  of  its  elements,  even 
men  of  honest  intentions  too  frequently  become  fascinated.  Nay, 
whole  nations  have  been  so  far  duped  by  this  want  of  insight  and  re- 
flectitm  as  to  regard  with  palliative  admiration,  instead  of  wonder  and 
abhorrence,  the  Molochs  of  human  nature,  who  are  indebted  for  the 
larger  portion  of  their  meteoric  success  to  their  total  want  of  princi- 
ple, and  who  surpass  the  generality  of  their  follQw-creatures  in  one 
act  of  courage  only,  that  of  daring  to  say  with  their  whole  heart, 
"Evil,  bo  thou  my  good!" — All  system  so  far  is  power;  and  a  sys- 
tematic criminal,  self-consistent  and  entire  in  wickedness,  who  en- 
trenches villany  within  villany,  and  barricadoes  crime  by  crime,  has 
removed  a  world  of  obstacles  by  the  mere  decision,  that  he  will  have 
no  obstacles,  but  those  of  force  and  brute  matter. 

I  have  only  to  add  a  few  sentences,  in  completion  of  this  comment, 
on  the  conscience*  and  on  tlio  understanding.  Tho  conscicngp  ia 
neither  reason,  rcli^ou,.Qr-wIll^  hut  an  pxf>orionr.ft  »ui  grnrriif-ofJlie 
coincidence  of  the  human  will  with  rcasoa.anjl  religion.  It  might, 
perhaps,  bo  called  a  spiritual  sensation ;  but  that  there  lurks  a  contra- 
diction in  tho  terms,  and  that  it  is  often  deceptive  to  givo  a  coroinon 
or  generic  name  to  that,  which  being  nnique,  can  have  no  fair  anal- 
ogy* In  strictness,  therefore^  tho  fftn'rrirnrft  i^  n^itb^r  n  ti^mfitign 
nor  a  sense ;  but  a  testifyini^  state,  best  described  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  os  the  peace  of  God  thatpasaeth  all  vndcrstandin^. 

Of  the  latter  faculty,  namely,  of  the  understanding,  considered  in 
and  of  itself  tho  Peripatetic  aphorism,  nihil  fu  intelleetu  quod  non 
prius  in  aensu^  is  strictly  truo  as  well  as  tho  legal  maxim,  de  rebu$non 
apjyarentibus  et  non  cxistentibuB  cademcst  ratio.  The  eye  is  not  more 
inappropriate  to  sound,  than  tho  mere  understanding  to  the  modes 
and  laws  of  spiritual  existence.  In  this  sense  I  havo  used  the  term ; 
and  in  this  senso  I  assert  that  the  understanding  pr  experiential  fac- 
ulty, unirradiated  by  the  reason  and  tho  spirit,  has  no  apprfi^iate 

*  I  havo  thin  tiiornliiff  roud  with  high  dollffht  nn  admlrnble  reprcientaUon  of  wh^l 
nvn  In  genornl  Ihliik,  and  what  onglit  to  btt  thought,  concenilnff  the  consciencn  In  tlia 
tranilaiion  of  Swvdt'nborg*fl  Uidveftfal  Theology  of  the  New  Church.    II.  pp.  961-3T0l 

SiuniKry,  1821. 
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M^jnPf   hut   t^ft   mAfnr'iftl  wnrl/1    inrolflfinn    fA  nnr  wnrlrlly  infAr|>«^f 

Tlio  far-9ig1itod  pruilcnce  of  man,  ami  tho  more  narrow  out  at  the 
pamc  time  far  less  fallible  cunnin;;  of  the  fox,  are  both  no  other  than 
a  nobler  substitute  for  salt,  in  order  that  the  liog  may  not  putrefy  be- 
fore its  destined  hour. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  this  insulation  of  tho  un- 
(liM^standin*;  is  our  own  act  and  deed.  The  man  of  healthful  and  undi- 
vided intellect  uses  liis  understanding^  in  this  state  of  abstraction 
only  as  a  tool  or  organ ;  even  as  the  arithmetician  uses  numbers,  that 
is,  as  the  means  not  the  end  of  knowledge.  Our  Shakspearo  in  agree- 
ment both  with  truth  and  tho  philosophy  of  his  ago  names  it  "dis- 
course of  reason,"  as  an  instrumental  faculty  belonging  to  reason :  and 
Milton  opposes  tho  discursivo  to  tho  intuitive,  as  tho  lower  to  the 

liigher, 

Differing  but  In  degree,  in  Icind  tho  same. 

Of  f hfi  disrnrsivft  iifldgratonding,  whifih  forms  tnr  itsrlf  general,  np- 
Uuna  and,  terma  jot  daysificaiion  for  tlic  purpo^xof  compaxixi£.and  ar^ 
TtLUiiiuQ  pluEnomcnOy  tlic  characteristic  is  clearness  mthout  depth.  It 
^ontomp^nt^'°  t^'^  nnWy  r^f  i},\n^  \n  iiinW*  rtnii^i^  only^ndJij conse- 
quently. iiJluia^dedga<(^-4ui)Mu:iIci^  So  much  80 
indeed  that  it  entangles  itself  in  contradictions  in  tho  very  eifort  of 

*  Pcrlinp^  tlio  mfer  iiw  cif  Iho  term,  iindorBtandlnsTi  fur  general  purpoioei,  iii,  to  talce  it ' 
as  Uinininil^or  r.-itheraA  tho  mnii  liinim'ir  C(insl(lvn>d  as  a  cuiiclpieiit  as  wi*U  as  percipl* 
flit  bfiiiff,  and  reiifiun  as  n  power  HM|M>rvcninff.  Tho  want  of  a  clear  notion  res|)ecUng 
the  nnturo  ofreumm  may  In*  traced  lo  the  dilticnlly  ofcombiniiiif  thn  notion  of  an  orgnii 
of  fHMi«H;,  or  a  now  immims  with  the  notion  of  Iho  nppropriiito  and  |M>culiiir  objects  of  that 
sense,  so  that  the  idea  evolved  fnim  tliiM  ftfntkr*ia  shnli  be  the  i4ienllly  of  boUi.  l)y  rea- 
son wo  know  that  (•(nI  is:  but  CimI  is  hlnineir  tho  Huprenio  UeoMon.  And  thh  is  the 
pro|M*r  differenco  between  all  spiriliinl  ruciiliiesand  tho  biNlily  wmxes  ;~the  organs  or 
i*pirituul  npprehenKlon  hnviiiK  ohJeclitcoriNiilMtnntiul  with  lhein*H*lves  (0/10011^1  a),  or  being 
theinnelvcH  their  own  ohji-cls  thnt  ix,  M'lf-Cnnlernpliitive. 

Uen«on  may  or  raiher  nm«t  be  iiwsl  in  twoditrereni  yet  rorn*hdive  sen>H*s,  which  are 
nevertiiele^s  in  some  niensnro  reuniletl  by  a  third  In  its  hivhehl  m*nno,  and  which  is 
the  ground  and  suurce  of  tho  reM,  reifon  is  lM<inir,  the  Hupremo  Iteing  contemplated 
obJiH:tirely,  and  In  nlratracti4»n  from  tho  itertMnmliiy.  The  Word  or  Logos  is  lifo,  and 
fommunicntes  life  ;  is  lit(lit  and  comniiinicnles  licht.  Now  this  liKht  contemplated  in 
ohftrncto  is  reason.  A  train  as  conflituents  of  ri'ason  wc  nttct^Kiarily  contenipliita  unity 
and  diiitinctity.  Now  the  latter  as  the  polar  op|)osite  to  tho  former  Implies  plurality  : 
thereforo  I  use  the  plural,  distinctititfs,  and  say,  that  thfi  dialinctiUea  considered  apart 
fjcuin  tliti  uuUy  aro  the  ideas*  axid  reason  Is  tho  ground  and  source  q£  ideas.  This  is  tho 
flr!*t  and  absolute  senile. 

The  second  M*nso  comes  when  we  speak  of  ourselves  as  possessing  reason ;  and  this 
we  can  no  otherwise  define  than  as  the  capability  with  which  (jod  had  endowed  man  of 
bubolding,  or  being  conscious  01',  the  divine  light.  Hut  this  very  capability  Is  itself  that 
light,  not  ns  the  divine  lisht,  btxt  as  the  life  or  indwelling  of  the  living  Word,  which  la 
our  light;  tliitt  Is,  m  life  whereby  we  are  capable  of  the  light, and  by  which  the  light  it 
prem-nt  lo  us,  as  a  lM*ing  which  wo  may  call  ours,  but  which  I  can  not  call  mine:  for  If 
Is  the  life  that  we  individualize,  while  the  light,  as  its  correlative  opposite,  remains  uu^ 
T«»n«al. 

Mi>st  pregnant  iit  the  doctrine  of  op|iosito  correlatives  as  applied  to  Deity,  but  only  ai  | 
mamroated  in  man^  not  to  the  (jodhead  absolutely.    I8*J7.  r^ T  >-  -^ 
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oomprehending  the  idea  of  substance.  Tliacampktii^;  poKfiLjdiidi 
ttaitcajdcarncas  with  drpth,  t\u\  plenitndo  of  the  wcnse  wiiklLiLfiom- 
prchcoaibility  jd£  thfi  !nnlftr8tnni1inK,  is..tho  iiiia;;ination«  iinpregnatcd 

with  which  tho  UpderSUUldiU^    it.<V»lf  ]u^nnuit>H  inf nitivo^  nml  ft  livii^g 

power.  Tl)e  reason  (not  tho  abstract  reason,  not  tho  reason  09  the 
mere  organ  of  science,  or  as  tlio  faculty  of  scientific  principles  aud 
sclieincs  d  priori;  but  reason),  as.  tho  intogrftl  wpirit  of  tho  regon* 
crated jnan,.  rcosoa  subHtantiatud,  and  vital,  one  only^  yet  manifold^ 
otcrBceing  all^  and  going  throvgh  all  understanding;  the  breath  of  the 
poieer  of  God^  and  a  pure  influence  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty  ; 
which  remaining  in  itself  regeneratctli  all  other  powers,  and  in  all 
ages  entering  into  holy  souls  maketh  thcmfriendsof  God  andprophetn; 
(Wisdom  of  Solomon,  c.  vii.)  this  r^'amm  without  h^*n^  t^tthor  tlm 

fiCUSe^Jliii  "ntloi->^tniu1iii«r^  nr  liin  ii|i,'^yipnifi«^n,  nniitniiw  nil  throA  ^yit!'}*^ 

ili^eltV  eveu  as  tho  mind  coutalus..its  thuu^^hts,  and  i.s  pn^si^nt  iiuaqd 
through  them  all ;  or  as  the  expression  pervades  the  ditlerent  features 
of  an  intelligent  countenance.  Each  individual  must  bear  witness  of 
it  to  his  own  mind,  even  as  ho  describes  lite  and  light:  and  with  the 
silence  of  light  it  describes  itself,  and  dwells  in  us  only  as  far  as  we 
dwell  in  it.  It  can  not  ia.  strict  hmgUMf^o  be  colkd  itljuiulty^juiu'h 
less  a  i>ersoual  property,  .of.Jiu^  human  luiud.  He,  with  whom  it  is 
present,  can  as  little  appropriate  it,  whether  totally  or  by  partition, 
as  he  can  claim  ownership  in  tho  breathing  air  or  make  an  inclosuro 
in  the  copo  of  heaven, 

Tlie  object  of  the  preceding  discourse  was  to  reconnnend  tho  Uibic, 
as  tho  end  and  centre  of  our  reading  and  meditation.  I  can  truly 
aflirm  of  myself,  that  my  studies  have  been  profitable  and  availing  to 
mo  only  so  far  as  I  have  endeavored  to  use  all  my  other  knowledge 
as  a  glass  enabling  me  to  receive  more  light  in  a  wider  field  of  vision 
from  tho  word  of  God.  If  you  liavo  accompanied  mo  thus  fur, 
thoughtful  reader,  let  it  not  weary  you  if  I  digress  for  a  few  momcntu 
to  another  book,  likewise  a  revelation  of  God — the  great  book  of  his 
servant  Nature.  That  in  its  obvious  sense  and  literal  interpretation 
it  declares  tho  being  and  attributes  of  tho  Almighty  Fatlier,  none  but 
tho  fool  in  heart  has  ever  dared  gainsay.  But  it  has  been  tho  nmsio 
of  gentle  and  pious  minds  in  all  ages,  it  is  the  poetry  of  all  human 
nature,  to  read  it  likewise  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  to  find  therein 
corresi)ondences  and  symbols  of  the  spiritual  world. 

I  have  at  this  moment  before  me,  in  tho  flowery  meadow,  on  which 
my  eye  is  now  reposing,  one  of  its  most  soothing  chapters,  in  which 
there  is  no  lamenting  word,  no  c  no  character  of  guilt  or  anguish. 
For  never  can  I  look  and  meditate  on  the  vegetable  creation  without 
a  feeling  similar  to  that  with  which  mo  gaze  at  a  beautiful  infant  that 
has  fed  itself  asleep  at  its  mother's  bosom,  and  smiles  in  its  strange 
dream  of  obscuro  yet  happy  sensations.    Tho  samo  tender  and  genial 
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pleasure  takes  possession  of  me,  and  this  pleasure  is  checked  and 
drawn  inward  by  the  like  aching  melancholy,  by  the  same  whispered 
rcTnonstrance,  and  made  restless  by  a  similar  impulse  of  asj)irtttion. 
It  seems  as  if  the  soul  said  to  herself:  From  this  state  hast  thou 
fallen  !  Such  shouldst  thou  still  become,  thyself  all  permeable  to  a 
hdlier  power !  thyself  at  once  hidden  and  glorified  by  its  own  trans- 
parency,  as  the  accidental  and  dividuons  in  this  quiet  and  harmonious 
object  is  subjected  to  the  life  and  light  of  nature;  to  that  life  and  light 
of  nature,  1  say,  which  bliines  in  every  plant  and  llower,  even  as  the 
transmitted  power,  love  and  wisdom  of  (iod  over  all  fills,  and  shines 
through,  nature!  Jkit  what  the  plant  is  by  an  act  not  its  own  and 
unconsciously — that  must  thou  make  thyself  to  become — nnjst  by 
prayer  and  by  a  watchful  and  unroisting  spirit,  join  at  least  with  the 
preventive  and  assisting  grace  to  make  thyself,  in  that  light  of  con- 
science which  inllameth  not,  and  with  that  knowledge  which  pulleth 
not  up! 

15ut  further,  and  with  i)articidar  reference  to  that  undivided  reason, 
neither  merely  specidative  or  merely  practical,  but  both  in  one,  which 
I  have  in  this  aniK»tation  endeavored  to  contra-distinguish  from  the 
understanding,  I  seem  to  myself  to  behold  in  the  quiet  objects,  on 
which  I  am  gazing,  n)oro  than  an  arbitrary  illustration,  more  than  a 
mere  sinuU\  the  work  of  my  own  fancy.  I  feel  an  awe,  as  if  there 
were  before  my  eyes  the  same  power  as  that  of  the  reason — the  same 
power  iu  u  lm>xr.  dignity^  luul  tliei-efurc  a  symbol  cstabllijhed.  in  tlip 
truth  of  tilings.  I  feel  it  alike,  whether  I  contemjilate  a  single  tree  or 
llower,  or  meditate  on  vegetation  throughout  the  world,  as  one  of  the 
great  organs  of  the  life  of  nature.  Lol* — with  the  rising  sun  it 
comniences  its  outward  life  and  enters  into  open  communion  with  all 
the  elements,  At  once  assinjilating  them  to  itself  and  to  each  other. 
At  the  same  nioment  it  strikes  its  roots  and  unfolds  its  leaves,  absorbs 
and  resj)ircs,  steams  forth  its  cooling  vapor  and  finer  fragrance,  and  / 
breathes  a  repairing  spirit,  at  once  the  food  and  tone  of  the  atmos 
phere,  into  the  atmosphere  that  feeds  it.  I^  I — at  the  touch  of  light 
liow  it  returns  an  air  akin  to  light,  and  yet  with  the  same  pulse  eAec* 
tuates  its  own  secret  growth,  still  contracting  to  fix  what  expanding 
it  had  refined.  Jx)! — how  upholding  the  ceaseless  ])lastic  motion  of 
the  parts  in  the  profoundest  rest  of  the  whole  it  becomes  the  visible 
orgnnwmui  of  the  entire  silent  or  elementary  life  of  nature  and,  there- 
fore, in  incorporating  the  one  extreme  becomes  the  symbol  of  the 

*  Thn  n'mnlmlurortliiM  purnKniph  inli{lit  propfny  lurrn  Uic  ci»nclu«loii  urndiMiuiiitdofi^ 
on  ilio  i>|)iril,  M  iiiiei;i*MU'(I  by  itK'<litiiliv«)  obM;rvtiiion  of  imtiirni  uliJuctM,  find  of  our  own 
tliou;(lili}  und  impnlM^  wiilioiit  rurrreiict*  to  any  tlio->lo.i;ical  do^mn,  or  any  roUKtoua  obll- 
gnlion  to  n'ct'ivt^  It  an  a  rif%'calc4l  truth,  but  traced  to  thr  luwof  tho  df()«ndenct*  of  the 
particular  un  the  univoraul,  the  flr»l  b^'ing  the  or((an  of  tlie  wscond,  aa  the  luni^  in  ruliv 
Uon  to  tho  BtinoHjthons  tho  fyo  to  li(flit,  crystal  to  fluid,  figure  to  apaoo,  ami  tho  lili«^—  ] 
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other;  the  nataral  symbol  of  that  higher  life  of  reason,  m  which  the 
whole  series  (known  to  us  in  our  present  state  of  being)  is  perfected, 
in  whic)),  therefore,  all  the  subordinate  gradations  recur,  and  are  re* 
ordained  in  more  abundant  honor.  Wo  had  seen  each  in  its  own  cast, 
and  we  now  recognize  tlicni  all  as  co-existing  in  the  unity  of  a  highci 
form,  tlic  crown  and  completion  of  the  eartlily,  and  tluLXUfidiator  of  a 
new  and  lieavenly  series,*  Thus  finally,  the  vegetable  creation,  in 
the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  its  internal  structure  symbolizing  the 
unity  of  nature,  while  it  represents  the  omniformity  of  her  delegated 
functions  in  its  external  variety  and  manifoldness,  becomes  the  record 
and  clironlcio  of  her  ministerial  acts,  and  enchases  the  vast  unfolde<l 
|_volunie  of  the  eartli  witli  the  hieroj^'lyphics  of  her  history. 

O! — if  as  the  jilant  to  the  orient  beam,  wo  would  but  open  out  our 
minds  to  that  holier  light,  which  ^heing  compared  teith  light  is  found 
he/ore  it^  more  beautiful  than  the  aun^  and  above  all  the  order  ofstar*^ 
(Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii.  29) — ungeniid,  alien,  and  adverse  to  our 
very  nature  would  ap]>ear  the  boastful  wisdom  which,  beginning  in 
France,  gradually  tampered  with  the  taste  and  literature  of  all  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  Christendom,  seducing  the  understanding 
from  its  natural  allegiance,  and  therewith  from  all  its  own  lawful 
claims,  titles,  and  privileges.  It  was  placed  as  a  ward  of  honor  In  the 
courts  of  fuilli  and  reason ;  but  it  chose  to  dwell  alone,  and  became  a 
harlot  by  the  way-side.  The  commercial  siurit,  and  the  ascendency 
of  the  ex[>erimental  philosophy  which  took  jilaco  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  though  both  good  and  beneficial  in  their  own 
kinds,  combined  to  foster  its  corruption.    Flattered  and  dazzled  bv 

*  It  mny  be  shown  that  the  jUmm  or  uiiivcreal,  which  man  at  Uia  «iiiiv«  or  Individua* 
finds  his  corrulaiive  polu,  can  only  bo  (ioil.  1.  l*hls  may  bo  proved,  cxhauslivofy,  that  all 
lower  univorsals  are  aln^ody  attachMl  lii  lower  particulars.  H.  It  may  Imi  proved  by  the 
necessity  of  harmonic  C(>rre]«pondunce.  The  principle  of  personal  Individuality  being  th« 
transcondent—CthHtKtho  highest  §peei€§  of  genua  X,  in  which  X  rises, mtfn'fiir,  al  tfnin 
moritur  rtfurgit^  into  the  blither  genua  V)— the  personal  principle,  I  say,  being  tb« 
transcendent  of  all  particulars  requires  for  Its  correspondent  opposite  the  transcendent 
of  all  universals:  and  this  Is  Cod.  The  doctrine  of  the  spirit  thus  generally  conceived, 
and  without  being  matured  into  any  more  distinct  conceptions  by  revealed  feteripture,  la 
the  ground  of  the<ipathy,  religious  feelinir,  or  devoutness :  while  the  reason,— aa  cnntra- 
dlKtinguiiihcd  from  the  un<lerstanding  by  logical  proceitses,  wiihoul  reference  tn  revola- 
lion  or  to  reason  aen$u  eminrnti^  as  the  S4*ir-sul)sistent  IU*ason  or  i^poa^  and  merely  eon« 
slden'd  as  Uiu  enilowmenl  of  the  human  will  and  mmd,  having  two  definitions  accordlrg* 
ly  as  it  tsexorciiod  practically  or  intellectiially,~istho  ground  of  theology,  or  religloos 
b«<lier.  Iloth  arc*  good  In  theniM^lves  as  far  as  they  go,  and  prodnctive— the  former— of  m 
aenMibillty  to  the  Ixinutiful  in  art  and  nature,  of  ImaKinaUvonoss  and  moral  cmlhunlasm  ;<* 
Uiti  Inlter— of  lnsi)<ht,  compri*hension,  and  a  |ihilomiphle  mind.  They  are  good  In  then* 
aeives,  and  the  prerondltionM  of  the  b<'lt(T  ;  and  ihen*foru  thesitdisi|iiisltions  wouH  forift 
ATI  appropriate  conclusion  toTho  Aids  to  Kfneellon.  For  as  many  as  nm  wanting  either 
In  leisure  or  inclination,  or  belief  of  their  own  com|M.'tency  to  go  further— flrom  th« 
miscellsinoous  to  the  syhtematic— that  volume  Is  a  whole,  and  for  them  the  whole  work. 
While  for  others  these  diNqiiiitilions  form  the  drawbridge,  the  connecUng  llnk,beCweO0 
the  disciplinary  and  pn'parstory  rulo4  and  exercises  of  refiectloo,  and  the  syataro  of  toitik 
IQd  philosophy  of  8.  T.  C— lK/7.  ^  , 
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tlie  real  or  HapiK>sod  iliscovcrioB  wliicli  it  had  made,  the  more  tho  mi- 
dorstanding  was  enriclicd,  tlio  more  did  it  become  debased ;  till  science 
itseli'put  oil  a  selfisli  and  sensual  character,  and  immediate  utility,  in 
exclusive  reference  to  the  gratification  of  the  wants  and  api>etites  of 
tlje  animal,  the  vanities  and  caprices  of  the  social,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  i»olitical,  man  was  imposed  as  the  test  of  all  intellectual  powers 
and  piu'suits.  Worth  was  degraded  into  a  lazy  Hynonymo  of  value; 
and  value  was  exclusively  attached  to  the  interest  of  the  senses.  Hut 
though  the  growing  alienation  and  self-suflieiency  of  the  understand- 
ing was  percej)tiblo  at  an  earlier  period,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  under  the  influence  of  Voltaire, 
D'Alembert,  Diderot,  say  generally  of  tlio  so-called  Encyclopedists, 
and  alasl— of  their  crowned  jirosolytes  and  disciples,  Frederick,  Joseph, 
and  Catherine, — that  the  hinnan  understanding,  and  this  too  in  its 
narrowest  form,  was  tempted  to  throw  oif  all  sliow  of  reverence  to 
the  sjiiritual  and  even  to  the  moral  powers  and  impulses  of  the  soul; 
and  usurping  the  name  of  reason  openly  joined  the  banners  of  Anti- 
christ, at  once  tlie  pander  and  tlie  prostitute  of  sensuality,  and  whether 
in  the  cabinet,  laboratory,  tlie  dissecting  room,  or  the  brothel,  aliico 
busy  in  the  srhemes  of  vice  and  irreligion.  "Well  and  truly  might  it, 
thud  personified  in  our  fancy,  have  been  addressed  in  the  words  of  tho 
evangelical  Prophet,  which  I  have  once  before  quoted.  Thou  hast 
snlil^  None  secth  vie.  Thy  icUJom  and  thy  Jcnoxdedge^  it  hath  perverted 
thee — and  thou  hast  said  in  thy  hearty  I  am^  and  there  is  none  heside 
me,    (Isaiah  xlvii.  10.) 

Prurient,  bustling,  and  revolutionary,  this  French  wisdom  has  never 
more  tlian  grazed  the  surfaces  of  knowledge.  As  political  economy, 
in  its  zeal  for  tho  increase  of  food  it  habitually  overlooked  the  quali- 
ties and  even  tho  sensations  of  those  that  were  to  feed  on  it.  As 
ethical  philosophy,  it  recognized  no  duties  which  it  could  not  reduce 
into  debtor  and  creditor  accounts  on  the  ledgers  of  self-love,  where 
no  coin  wfis  sterling  which  could  not  be  rendered  into  agreeable  sen- 
sations. And  even  in  its  height  of  self-complacency  as  ciiemical  art, 
greatly  am  I  deceived  if  it  has  not  from  tho  very  beginning  mistaken 
the  products  of  destruction,  eadarera  rerum^  for  tho  elements  of  com- 
position: and  most  assuredly  it  has  dearly  purchased  a  few  brilliant 
inventions  at  tho  loss  of  all  communion  with  life  and  tho  spirit  of  na« 
ture.  As  the  process,  such  tho  result ; — a  heartless  frivolity  alterna- 
ting with  a  sentimentality  as  heartless ;  an  ignorant  contempt  of  an- 
tiquity ;  a  neglect  of  moral  self-discipline ;  a  deadening  of  the  religious 
sense,  even  in  the  less  reflecting  forms  of  natural  piety ;  a  scornful 
reprobation  of  all  consolations  and  secret  refreshings  from  above,— 
and  as  the  caput  mortuum  of  human  nature  evaporated,  a  French  na- 
ture of  rapacity,  levity,  ferocity,  and  presumption. 

Man  of  understanding,  canst  thou  command  the  stone  to  lie,  csjux 
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thou  bid  tlio  flower  bloom,  wlicro  tlioii  liOMt  plncod  It  in  tliy  clflii»tflcii* 
tion? — CnnHt  thou  perHiindc  tho  living  or  tlio  inaniinnto  to  stand 
6e[»Arato  even  as  thou  Iiust  separated  tliein  ? — And  do  not  fur  rather 
all  things  spread  out  before  thee  in  ghul  a>nfusion  and  heedless  inter- 
mixture, even  as  a  lightsome  chaos  on  which  the  Spirit  of  (lOil  is 
moving? — Do  not  all  press  and  swell  under  one  attraction,  and  livo 
together  in  promiscuous  liarmony,  each  Joyous  in  its  own  kind,  and 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  myriad  others  that  in  tho  system 
of  thy  understanding  are  distant  as  tlie  poles  ? — If  to  mint  and  to  re- 
member  names  delight  thee,  still  arrange  and  classify  and  pore  and 
pull  to  ]»ieces,  and  iM?ep  into  death  to  look  for  life,  as  monkeys  put 
their  hands  behind  a  looking-glass !  Yet  consider  in  the  first  sabbath 
which  thou  imposest  on  the  busy  discursion  of  thouglit,  that  all  this 
is  at  best  little  more  than  a  technical  memory:  that  like  can  only  bo 
known  by  like:  that  ps  tnith  is  \]^i  cruryliitivn  of  bi'iffg,  un  U  tlm  i^.t 
of  being  tlie  nvQtxt  organ  of  truth :  tluit  in  natural  no  less  than  in  moral 
8(;icncc,  quant \na  sumvs^  schnvH, 

Tliat  which  we  find  in  ourselves  is  (ffrndu  mutato)  tho  substanco 
and  tho  life  of  all  our  knowledge.  "Without  this  latent  presence  of 
tho 'I  am,' all  modes  of  existence  in  the  external  world  would  flit 
before  us  as  colored  shadows,  with  no  greater  depth,  root,  or  fixurc, 
than  the  image  of  a  rock  hath  in  a  gliding  stream  or  the  rainbow  on 
a  fast-sailing  rain-storm.    The  human  mind  is  th»  rompnss,  in  whicli 

thCLlftWS  nml  p^i^^^^^^otw  rS  nil  niifwnril  Asgonnoa  nrfl  n^yealed  OS  the 
dips  and  declinations,  (Tlie  application  of  geometry  to  the  forces  and 
movements  of  tho  material  world  is  both  proof  and  instance.)  Tlie 
fact,  therefore,  that  tlic  mind.Q.Liuim-iii  its  own  primari^  nnd  constit- 
Ucntibrms  represents  tlie  Jaw^i  of  uajLurCr-is  a  mystery  which  of  itself 
should  sufHcc  to  make  us  religious :  for  it  is  a  problem  of  which  God 
is  the  only  solution,  God,  the  one  before  all,  and  of  all,  and  through 
all  I — True  natural  4?hjIosophy  is  coniprLscd  in  the  studj:i>£lhfiLScience 
and  1a!f(5n-''(5^  *^f  symbols.  The  powt>r  df^legftt(>il  ic\  nntnrA  w  ni]  Sp 
every  part:  and  by  a  symbol  I  mean*  iiQ.t.ii  metflplinr  nr  nlK^gnry  ^r 
any  other  figuro  iif  speech  or  form  of  .fancy,  but  aa  actual  ondi^&fcn* 
tial  part  of  that^.tho .whole  of  which  it  represents.  Thus  our  Lord 
speaks  symbolically  when  he  says  that  the  eye  is  the  light  of  the  hody^ 
The  genuine  naturalist  is  dramatic  poet  in  his  own  line:  and  such  aa 
our  myriad-minded  Shakspearo  is,  compared  with  the  Racines  and 
Metastasios,  such  and  by  a  siiTiilar  process  of  self- transformation  would 
the  man  be,  compared  with  tho  doctors  of  tho  mechanic  school,  who 
should  construct  his  physiology  on  the  heaven-descended,  Know 
Thyself. 

Even  the  tisioMofthe  night  speak  to  us  of  powers  within  us  that 
are  not  dreamt  of  in  their  day-dream  of  philosophy.  The  dreams^ 
which  we  most  often  remember,  are  produced  by  the  nascent  sensa- 
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lions  and  inward  motiuneula  (the  fluxions)  of  the  waking  stato. 
Hence,  too,  they  aro  more  capable  of  being  remembered,  because 
]»as.sing  more  gradually  into  our  waking  thoughts  they  are  more  likely 
to  associate  with  our  first  perceptions  after  sleep.  Accordingly,  wlien 
the  nervous  system  is  approaching  to  the  waking  state,  a  sort  of  under- 
cousciousness  blends  with  our  dreams,  that  in  all  we  imagine  as  seen  or 
heard  our  own  self  is  the  ventriloquist,  and  moves  the  slides  in  the 
inngic-lantern.    AVe  dream  about  things. 

Ihit  there  are  few  persons  of  tender  feelings  and  reflecting  habits 
who  have  not,  more  or  less  often  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  experi- 
enced dreams  of  a  v<;ry  diflerent  kind,  and  during  the  profoundest 
nleop  that  is  compatible  with  after-recollection, — states,  of  which  it 
would  scarcely  be  too  bold  to  say  that  wo  dream  the  things  them- 
selves: so  exact,  minute,  and  vivid  beyond  all  power  of  ordinary 
memory  is  the  portraiture,  so  marvolU)Usly  perfect  is  our  brief  mc 
tcmpnychom  into  the  very  being,  as  it  were,  of  the  person  wlio  seems 
to  address  us.  The  dullest  wight  is  at  times  a  Shakspearo  in  Iiis 
dreams.  Not  only  may  we  expect  tliat  men  of  strong  religious  feel- 
ings, but  little  religious  knowledge,  will  occasionally  bo  tempted  to 
regard  such  occurrences  as  supernatural  visitations;  but  it  ought  not 
io  surprise  us,  if  such  dreams  should  sometimes  be  confirmed  by  the 
event,  as  though  tliey  had  actually  possessed  a  character  of  divination. 
For  who  shall  decide,  how  far  a  perfect  reminiscence  of  past  exiicri- 
ences  (of  many  perhaps  that  had  escaped  our  reflex  consciousness  at 
the  time) — wlio  shall  determine,  to  what  extent  tliis  re|»roductivo 
imagination,  unsopliisticated  by  the  will,  and  undistracted  by  intru- 
sions from  the  senses,  may  or  may  not  be  concentered  and  sublimed 
into  foresight  and  presentiment? — There  would  bo  nothing  herein 
eitlierto  foster  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  justify  contemptu- 
ous disbelief  on  the  other.  Incredulity  is  but  credulity  seen  from  be- 
hind, bowing  and  nodding  assent  io  the  habitual  and  the  fashionable. 

To  the  touch  (or  feeling)  belongs  the  proximate;  to  the  eye  the 
distant.  Now  little  as  I  nn'ght  be  disposed  to  believe,  I  should  be 
still  less  inclined  to  ridicule,  the  conjecture  that  in  the  recesses  of  our 
nature,  and  undeveloped,  there  might  exist  an  inner  sense  (and  there- 
fore appertaining  wholly  to  time) — a  sense  hitherto  without  n  name, 
which  as  a  higher  third  combined  and  jKitentially  included  both  tho 
former.  Thus  gravitation  combines  and  includes  tho  i)owers  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion,  which  are  tho  constituents  of  matter,  as  dis* 
tinguished  from  body.  And  thus,  not  as  a  compound,  but  as  a  higher 
cliird,  it  realizes  matter  (of  iisc\(  ens  Jiuxionale  ct  praflunm)  and  con- 
stitutes it  body.  Now  suppose  that  this  nameless  inner  sense  stood 
to  tho  relations  of  time  as  tho  power  of  gravitation  to  those  of  space  ? 
A  priori^  a  presence  to  the  future  is  not  more  mysterious  or  transcen- 
dent than  a  i)resencc  to  the  distant,  than  a  power  equally  irnmediatt 
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to  the  most  remote  objects,  as  it  b  to  the  central  mass  of  its  own 
body,  toward  which  it  seems,  as  it  were,  enchanting  them :  for  in- 
stance, the  gravity  in  the  sun  and  moon  to  the  spring-tides  of  our 
ocean.  The  true  reply  to  such  an  hypothesis  would  be,  that  as  there 
is  nothing  to  be  said  against  its  possibility,  there  is,  likewise,  nothing 
to  bo  urged  for  its  reality ;  and  that  the  facts  may  be  rationally  ex- 
plained without  it. 

It  has  been  asked  why  knowing  myself  to  be  the  object  of  personal 
slander  (slander  as  unprovoked  as  it  is  groundless,  unless  acts  of  kind- 
ness aro  provocation)  I  furnish  this  material  for  it  by  pleading  in  pal- 
liation of  so  chimerical  a  fancy.  AVith  that  Iiulf-playful  sadness,  which 
at  once  sighs  and  smiles,  I  answcre<l :  why  not  for  that  very  reason! 
— namely,  in  order  that  my  calumniator  might  have,  if  not  a  material. 
yet  some  basis  for  the  poi.son-gas  of  his  invention  to  combine  with? 
— But  no, — pure  falsehood  is  often  for  the  time  the  most  effective; 
for  how  CQVk  a  man  confute  what  he  can  only  contradict  ? — Our  opin- 
ions and  principles  can  not  prove  an  alibi,  Tliink  only  wlmt  your 
feelings  would  be  if  you  heard  a  wretch  deliberately  perjure  himself 
in  support  of  an  infamous  accusation,  so  remote  from  all  fact,  so 
smooth  and  homogeneous  in  its  untruth,  such  a  round  Robin  of  mere 
lies,  that  you  know  not  which  to  begin  with  ? — AVhat  could  you  do, 
but  look  round  with  horror  and  astonishment,  pleading  silently  to 
human  nature  itself, — and  iwrhajJ:*  (as  hath  really  been  the  case  with 
me)  forget  both  the  slanderer  and  his  slander  in  the  anguish  inflicted 
by  the  pnssiveness  of  your  many  professed  friends,  whose  characters 
you  had  ever  been  as  eager  to  clear  from  the  least  stain  of  reproach 
as  if  a  coal  of  fire  had  been  on  your  own  skin  ? — But  enough  of  this 
which  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  at  all,  at  this  time,  had  it  not 
been  thus  suggested. 

-  The  feeling,  which  in  point  of  fact  chiefly  influenced  mo  in  the  pre- 
ceding half  apology  for  the  supposition  of  a  divining  power  in  the 
liuman  mind,  arose  out  of  the  conviction  that  an  a^Q  or  nation  may 
become  free  from  certain  prejudices,  beliefs,  and  superstitious  practices 
in  two  ways.  It  may  have  really  risen  above  them ;  or  it  may  have 
fallen  below  them,  and  become  too  bad  for  their  continuance.  The 
rustic  would  have  little  reason  to  thank  the  philosopher  w!io  should 
give  him  true  concei)tions  of  ghosts,  omens,  dreams,  and  presentiments 
at  the  price  of  abandoning  his  faith  in  Providence  and  in  the  continned 
existence  of  his  fellow-creatures  after  their  death.  The  teeth  of  the 
old  serpent  sowed  by  the  Cadnmses  of  French  literature  under  Lewis 
XV.  produced  a  plenteous  crop  of  such  philosophers  and  truth-trum* 
peters  in  the  reign  of  hjs  ill-fated  successor.  They  taught  many  facts* 
historical,  political,  physiological,  and  ecclesiastical,  diffusing  their  no- 
tions BO  widely  that  the  very  ladies  and  hair-dressers  of  Paris  beoani# 
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fhiciTt  encyclopedists ;  and  tlio  solo  price,  Avhich  their  scholars  paid 
for  these  treasures  of  new  light,  was  to  believe  Christianitj  an  impos- 
ture, the  Scriptures  a  forgery,  tlie  worship  of  God  superstition,  hell  a 
fable,  heaven  a  dream,  our  life  without  providence,  and  our  death 
without  hope.  AVhat  can  be  conceived  more  natural  than  the  result, 
that  self-acknowledged  beasts  should  first  act,  and  next  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  treated,  as  beasts  ? 

Tliank  heaven  I — notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Thomas  Paine  and 
Iiis  compeers,  it  is  not  s>  bad  with  us.  Open  infidelity  has  ceased  to 
bo  a  means  even  of  gratifying  vanity :  for  the  leaders  of  the  gang 
then.selves  turned  apostates  to  Satan,  as  soon  as  the  number  of  their 
proselytes  became  so  largo  that  atheism  ceased  to  give  distinction. 
Nay,  it  became  a  mark  of  original  thinking  to  defend  the  Creed  and 
the  Ten  Commandments:  so  the  strong  minds  veered  round,  and  re- 
ligit>n  came  again  into  fashion.  But  still  I  exceedingly  doubt,  whether 
the  stiperannuation  of  sundry  superstitious  fancies  bo  the  result  of  any 
real  dillu-sion  of  sound  thinking  in  the  nation  at  large.  For  instance, 
there  is  now  no  call  for  a  Picus  Mirandula  to  write  seven  books 
against  astrolog}*.  It  might  seem,  indeed,  that  a  single  fact  like  that 
of  the  loss  of  Kempenfcldt  and  his  crew,  or  the  explosion  of  the  ship 
L"  Orient^  would  prove  to  the  common  sense  of  the  most  ignorant,  that 
pvon  if  astrology  could  be  true,  the  astrologers  must  bo  false:  for  if 
sucli  a  science  were  pos.sil»le  it  could  be  a  science  only  for  gods.  Yet 
Erasmus,  the  prince  of  sound  common  sense,  is  known  to  have  disap« 
proved  of  his  frieiurs  hardihood,  and  did  not  himself  venture  be- 
yon<l  skepticism  ;  and  the  immortal  Xewton,  to  whom  more  than  to 
any  other  human  being  Europe  owes  the  purillcation  of  its  general 
notions  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies,  studied  astrology  with  much 
earnestness,  and  did  not  reject  it  till  lie  had  demonstrated  the  false- 
liood  of  all  its  pretended  grounds  and  jjrinciples.  The  exit  of  two  or 
three  su[»erstitions  is  no  more  a  i»roof  of  the  entry  of  good  sense,  than 
the  strangling  of  a  despot  at  Algiers  or  Constantinojdo  is  a  symptom 
of  freedom.  If,  therefore,  not  the  mere  disbelief,  but  the  grounds  of 
such  disbelief  must  decide  the  question  of  our  superior  illumination,  I 
confess  that  I  could  not  from  my  own  observations  on  the  books  and 
conversation  of  the  ago  vote  for  the  aHirmative  without  much  Jiesita- 
tion.  As  many  errors  are  despised  by  men  from  ignorance  as  from 
knowledge.  Whether  that  be  not  the  case  with  regard  to  divination, 
is  a  finery  that  rises  in  my  mind  (notwithstanding  my  fullest  convic- 
tion of  tho  non-existence  of  such  a  power)  as  often  as  I  read  the 
names  of  tho  great  statesmen  and  philosophers,  which  Cicero  enume- 
rates in  tho  introductory  paragrai)hs  of  his  work  de  Dicinatione.-^ 
A%cra(cs^  (nnnenqtie  Socratici^  ♦  ♦  ♦  plurimuque  locU  gratU  aucUff 
Detnocritus^  ♦  ♦  ♦  Cratippysquc^  familiaris  nosier^  quern  ego  parem 
summis  PerlpaMich  judieo^  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  praaeislonem  rcrum  futurarufn 
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emnprobarunt*  Of  all  tlio  tlicistic  pliilosoplicrs,  Xenoplianes  woa  ll)« 
only  one  who  wholly  rejected  it.  A  stoicis  iJegeneratit  Panatius^  nee 
tamen  ansus  est  negare  vim  c»s€  dicinamh\  sed  duhitare  se  dLxit.f  Xor 
was  this  a  incro  outward  assent  to  the  opinions  of  the  State.  Many 
of  them  subjected  the  question  to  the  most  exquisite  ai-^iments,  and 
supported  the  offirmative  not  merely  by  experience,  but  (esiiecially 
the  Stoics,  who  of  all  the  sects  most  cultivated  psychology)  by  a 
Minute  analysis  of  human  nature  and  its  facnlties:  while  on  the  mind 
of  Cicero  himself  (as  on  that  of  Plato  with  regard  to  a  state  of  retri- 
bution after  death)  the  universality  of  the  faith  in  all  times  and  ctmn- 
tries  appears  to  have  made  the  deepest  impression.  Gentcm  quidnn 
nxtUmti  video,  ncque  tarn  Intmamtm  atque  doctamy  neqiie  Unn  immanem 
tamqxte  harlaram,  qiUE  non  signijicari  futura^  et  a  quihimhim  intelligi 
pradicique  poMc  crnscat.l 

I  fear  that  the  decrease  in  our  feelings  of  reverence  towards  man- 
kind at  large,  and  our  increasing  aversion  to  every  opinion  not 
grounded  in  some  appeal  to  the  senses,  have  a  larger  share  in  thisonr 
emancipation  from  the  prejudices  of  Socrates  and  Cicero,  than  reflec- 
tion, insight,  or  a  fair  collation  of  the  facts  and  arguments.  For  my- 
self, I  would  much  rather  see  the  English  people  at  large  believe  some- 
what too  much  than  merely  just  enough,  if  the  latter  is  to  be  pi-oduced, 
or  must  be  accompanied,  by  a  contempt  or  neglect  of  the  faith  and 
intellect  of  their  forefathers.  For  not  to  say,  what  yet  is  most  cer- 
tain, that  a  people  can  not  believe  just  enough,  and  that  there  are 
errors  which  no  wise  man  will  treat  with  rudeness,  while  there  is  a 
probability  that  they  may  be  the  refraction  of  some  great  truth  as  yit 
bolow  the  horizon ;  it  remains  most  worthy  of  our  serious  considera* 
tion,  whether  a  fancied  superiority  to  thc'ir  ancestors'  intellects  nmst 
not  be  speedily  followed  in  the  popular  mind  by  disrespect  for  their 
ancestors'  institutions.  Assuredly  it  is  not  easy  to  place  any  confi- 
dence in  a  form  of  Churcli  or  State,  of  the  founders  of  which  we  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  their  philosc;phy  was  jargon,  and  their 
feelings  and  notions  rank  superstition.  Yet  are  we  never  to  grow 
wiser  ? — Arc  we  to  be  credulous  by  birthright,  and  take  ghosts,  omens, 
visions,  and  witchcraft,  as  an  heirloom  ? — God  forbid,  A  distinctii>n 
must  be  made,  and  su3h  a  one  as  shall  l>e  equally  availing  and  profit- 
able to  men  of  all  ranks.  Is  this  practicable? — ^Yes! — it  exists.  It 
is  found  in  the  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  if  only  it  be 
combined  with  a  spiritual  partaking  of  the  Redeemer's  Bloody  of 
which,  mys^terious  as  the  symbol  may  be,  the  sacramental  Wine  is  nc 
mere  or  arbitrary  memento.  This  is  the  only  certain,  and  this  is  the 
universal,  preventive  of  all  debasing  stiporstitions ;  this  is  the  tro« 
Ilromony  (alfiaf  blood,  olvoct  wine)  which  our  Milton  has  beautifully 
allegorized  in  a  passage  strangely  overlooked  by  all  his  commentatov« 

•  L.  L  •  «.-/:«/.  t  Ih.-Ed,  1^  I.  s.  1.-  CJ 
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Uctir  ill  mind,  reader!  the  clmractcr  of  a  militant  Christian,  and  tb€ 
results  (in  this  life  and  the  next)  of  the  Redemption  by  the  Blood  of 
Christ ;  and  so  pernso  the  passaj^e : — 

AmonKit  Iho  rr^t  a  rnnall  nii^tifrhtly  rootf 

Iliit  of  cllvlnu  otrcct,  hu  culled  mo  uut : 

Tlio  leaf  was  darklnh,  and  lind  prIckKis  on  Ity 

Hut  ill  anothrr  counlry,  m  Iiu  miIc), 

lk>rc  a  bright  m»UUm  ni>Wfr,  but  not  In  thtii  toll  I 

Unknown  and  like  f*9iocm*d,  and  the  dull  Bwain 

Tri^Bdii  on  it  daily  with  Ida  clouted  alioon  ;  i 

And  yt-t  mote  medVinal  is  it  than  that  Moly 

That  Hermes  once  to  wIm  L'ly^si'a  Rave. 

lie  called  it  Ihemony  and  gave  it  me, 

And  bade  mo  kot>p  it  aa  of  sovran  use 

Nininst  nil  enchantment^  mildew,  blast,  or  damp, 

Or  ghas  ly  furies*  apparision.  OoMVi. 

These  lines  iiii^ht  be  employed  as  an  amulet  against  delusions :  for 
the  man,  M*ho  is  iiidcod  a  Christian,  Avill  as  little  think  of  informing 
himself  concerning;  tlio  future  by  dreams  or  prescntimente,  as  for  look- 
ing for  a  distant  object  at  broad  noonday  >vith  a  lighted  taper  in  his 
hand. 

But  whatever  of  good  and  intellectual  our  nature  worketh  in  us,  it 
is  our  appointed  task  to  render  gradually  our  own  work.  For  all 
tilings  that  surround  us,  and  all  things  that  happen  unto  us,  have 
(each  doubtless  its  own  providential  purpose,  but)  all  one  common 
final  cause :  namely,  the  increase  of  consciousness  in  such  wise  that 
whatever  part  of  the  terra  incognita  of  our  nature  the  increased  con- 
ticiousness  discovers,  our  will  may  conquer  and  bring  into  subjection 
to  itself  under  the  sovereignty  of  reason.  __ 

Tiie  leading  dillorences  between  mechanic  and  vital  |)hilosophy  may' 
all  be  drawn  from  one  point :  namely,  that  the  former  demanding  for 
every  mode  and  act  of  existence  real  or  possible  visibility,  knows  only 
of  (iistiince  and  nearness,  composition  (or  rather  juxtaposition)  and 
decomposition,  in  short  the  relations  of  unproductive  particles  to  each 
other ;  so  that  in  every  instance  the  result  is  the  exact  sum  of  the 
component  quantities,  as  in  arithmetical  addition.  Tliis  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  death,  and  only  of  a  dead  nature  can  it  liold  good.  In  life, 
inucli  more  in  spirit,  and  in  a  living  and  spiritual  philosophy,  the  two 
coinp(mcnt  counter-powers  actually  interpenetrate  each  other,  and 
generate  a  Iiiglier  third,  including  both  the  former,  ita  tamen  ut  ait . 
uli'a  et  major. 

To  apply  this  to  the  subject  of  this  present  comment.  The  elements 
(the  factors,  as  it  were)  of  religion  are  reason  and  understanding.  If 
the  composition  stopped  in  itself,  an  understanding  thus  rationalized 
would  lead  to  the  admission  of  the  general  doctrines  of  natural  reli* 
gion,  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  of  immortality ;  and  probably  to  an  ac* 
qi'.iescenoe  in  the  history  and  ethics  of  the  Gospel.    But  still  it  would 
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be  a  specalative  faith,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  theory ;  as  if  the  main 
object  of  religion  were  to  solve  difficulties  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
intellect.  Now  this  state  of  mind,  whi^h  alas  I  is  the  stote  of  too 
ninny  ainon;;  oiir  self-entitled  rational  rel ironists,  is  a  mere  tmlanco 
or  coniproiiiiso  of  the  two  powers,  not  that  livtn^  nml  ponorfttivn  in> 
tor|)flnptrAtion  of  hofh  which  would  pivc  lieing  to  essential  religion; — 
to  the  religion  at  the  birth  of  which  ?/•<?  receite  the  spirit  of  adoption^ 
ithcrchj  ice  cry  Ahha^  Father  ;  the  Spirit  iteelf  hearing  uitneng  uith 
our  spirit^  that  we  are  the  children  of  Gad.  (Rom.  viii.  15, 16.)  In 
religion  there  is  no  abstraction.  To  the  unity  and  infinity  of  the  Di* 
vine  Nature,  of  which  it  is  tlio  partaker,  it  adds  tlie  fulness,  and  to 
the  fulness,  the  grace  and  the  creative  overflowing.  That  which  in- 
tuitively it  nt  once  l)ehol(ls  and  adores,  praying  always,  and  rejoicing 
always — that  doth  it  tend  to  become.  In  all  things  and  in  each  thing 
—for  the  Almighty  Goodness  doth  not  create  generalities  or  abide  in 
abstractions — in  each,  the  meanest,  object  it  bears  witness  to  a  mys- 
tery of  infinite  solution.  Thus  beholding  an  in  a  glasa  the  glory  of /he 
Lord^  it  is  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  (2  Cor. 
iii.  18.)  For  as  it  is  born  and  not  made,  so  must  it  grow.  As  it  is 
the  image  or  symbol  of  its  great  object,  by  the  organ  of  this  similitude, 
as  by  an  eye,  it  seeth  that  same  image  throughout  the  creation ;  and 
from  the  same  cause  sympathizeth  with  all  creation  in  its  groans  to 
be  redeemed.  For  ue  Inote  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  andtra* 
tailethin  earnest  cjjicetation  (Rom.  viii.  20-23)  of  a  renewal  of  its 
forfeited  power,  the  power,  namely,  of  retiring  into  that  image,  which 
is  its  substantial  form  and  true  life,  from  the  vanity  of  self,  which  then 
only  is  when  for  itself  it  hath  ceased  to  be.  Even  so  doth  religioD 
finitely  express  the  unity  of  the  infinite  Spirit  by  being  a  total  act  of 
the  soul.  And  even  so  doth  it  represent  liis  fulness  by  its  depth,  by 
its  substantiality,  and  by  an  all-pervading  vital  wanntli  which — relax* 
ing  the  rigid,  consolidating  the  dissolute,  and  giving  cohesion  to  that 
which  is  about  to  sink  down  and  fall  abroad,  as  into  the  dust  and 
cnmible  of  the  grave — is  a  life  within  life,  evermore  organizing  tho 
soul  anew. 

Nor  doth  it  express  tho  fulness  only  of  the  Spirit,  It  likewise  rep* 
resents  his  overflowing  by  its  communicativeness,  budding  and  blos- 
soming forth  in  all  earnestness  of  persuasion,  and  in  all  words  of  sound 
doctrine :  while,  like  the  citron  in  a  genial  soil  and  climate,  it  bears  a 
golden  fruitage  of  good-works  at  the  same  time,  the  example  waxing 
In  ccntact  with  the  exhortation,  as  the  ripe  orange  beside  the  openinf^ 
orange-flower.  Yea,  even  his  creativeness  doth  it  shadow  out  by  its 
own  powers  of  impregnation  and  production  (being  such  a  one  its 
Paul  tie  aged^  and  also  a  prisoner  for  Jesus  Christy  wJio  begat  to  a 
Utcly  hope  his  son  Onesimusin  his  bonds)  regenerating  in  and  throngli 
tho  Spirit  the  slaves  of  corruption,  and  fugitives  from  a  far  greater 
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and  harder  master  tlian  Philemon.  The  lovo  of  God,  and  thereforo 
God  himself  who  is  love,  relijjion  strives  to  express  by  love,  and  mea^ 
nres  its  prowth  by  the  increase  and  activity  of  its  lovo.  For  Chris- 
tian love  is  the  last  and  divinest  birth,  the  harmony,  unity,  and  god- 
like transfipiration  of  all  the  vital,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
powers.  Now  it  manifests  itself  as  the  sparkling  and  ebullient  spring 
of  well-doing  in  gifts  and  in  labors ;  and  now  as  a  silent  fountain  of 
patience  and  long-suflTering,  the  fulness  of  which  no  hatred  or  perse- 
cution can  exhaust  or  diminish ;  a  more  than  conqueror  in  the  per- 
suasion, that  neither  dcath^nor  life^  nor  angeh^  nor princq>alitic»y  nor 
porters^  nor  thinijn  prcnent^  uor  things  to  comc^  nor  height^  nor  ilcpthy 
nor  ant/  other  creature,  shall  he  ahJe  to  se2)araie  it  from  the  lore  of  Hod 
ithieh  is  in  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.     (Rom.  viii.  88,  89.) 

From  (lod's  love  through  his  Son,  crucified  for  us  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  religion  begins:  and  in  love  towards  God  and  the 
creatures  of  God  it  hath  its  end  and  completion.  O,  how  lieaven-like 
it  is  to  sit  among  brethren  at  the  feet  of  a  minister  who  speaks  under 
the  influence  of  love  and  is  heard  under  the  same  influence !  For  all 
abiding  and  spiritual  knowledge,  infused  into  a  grateful  and  affection- 
ate fellow-Christian,  is  as  the  child  of  the  micd  that  infuses  it.  The 
delight  which  ho  gives  ho  receives ;  and  in  that  bright  and  liberal 
hour  the  gladdened  preacher  can  scarce  gather  the  ripe  produce  of  to- 
day without  discovering  and  looking  forward  to  tho  green  fruits  and 
embryons,  tho  heritage  and  reversionary  wealth  of  the  days  to 
come ;  till  he  bursts  forth  in  ])rayer  and  thanksgiving — The  harvest 
truly  is  jthnteous^  hut  the  laborers  feit,  O  gracious  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  send  forth  laborers  into  thy  harvest!  There  is  no  difference 
lettreen  Jew  and  Greel\  Thou,  I^ord,  over  all,  art  rich  to  all  that 
call  vpon  thee.  But  hoic  shall  they  call  on  him  in  idiom  they  have 
not  helievcd  f  and  hoxc  shall  they  lelieve  in  him.  of  whom  they  hate  not 
heard?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  t  and  how  shall 
they  preach  except  they  he  sent?  And  0!  ho\e  heautiful  vpon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  hringeth  good  tidings,  that  pvhlish' 
eth  peace,  that  hringeth  glad  tidings  of  good  things,  that  piddisheth 
salvation;  that  saith  vnto  the  captive  soul,  Thy  God  reigneth!  God 
manifested  in  the  flesh  hath  redeemed  thee  !  0  Lord  of  the  harvest,  send 
forth  hthorers  into  thy  harvest. 

Join  with  me,  reader!  in  tho  fervent  prayer  that  wo  may  seek' 
within  us  what  wo  can  never  find  elsewhere,  that  we  may  find  within 
us  what  no  words  can  put  there,  that  one  oidy  true  religion,  which 
clevateth  knowing  into  being,  which  is  at  once  tho  science  of  beings 
and  tho  being  and  tho  life  of  all  genuine  science. 
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(0.) 

Not  withoat  great  hesitation  should  I  express  a  sasplcion  oonecm* 
ing  the  genuineness  of  any  the  least  important  passage  in  the  New 
Testament,  unless  I  could  adduce  the  most  conclusive  evidence  from 
the  earliest  manuscripts  and  commentators,  in  support  of  its  interpo* 
lation :  well  knowing  that  such  ]K'nnission  has  already  opened  a  door 
to  the  most  fearful  license.  It  is  indeed,  in  its  consequences,  no  less 
than  an  assumed  right  of  picking  and  choosing  our  religion  ont  of  the 
Scriptures.  Most  assuredly  I  would  never  hazard  a  suggestion  of  this 
kind  in  any  instance  in  which  the  retention  or  the  omission  of  the 
words  could  make  the  slightest  ditforence  with  regard  to  fact,  mira- 
cle, or  precept.  Still  less  would  I  start  the  question,  where  the  ^y- 
pothenis  of  their  inter]Njlation  could  be  wrested  to  the  discountenan* 
cing  of  any  article  of  doctrine  concerning  which  dissension  existed : 
no,  not  though  the  doubt  or  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  had  been  con* 
fined  to  those,  whose  faith  few  but  themselves  would  honor  with  the 
name  of  Christianity ;  however  reluctant  we  might  be,  both  from  the 
courtesies  of  social  life  and  the  nobler  charities  of  humility,  to  with- 
hold from  the  persons  themselves  the  title  of  Christians. 

But  as  there  is  nothing  in  Matthew  xii.  40,  which  would  fall  within 
tills  general  rule,  I  dare  permit  myself  to  propose  the  query,  whetlier 
there  does  not  exist  internal  evidence  of  its  being  a  gloss  of  some 
unlearned,  though  pious,  Christian  of  the  first  century,  which  has 
slipt  into  the  text?  The  following  are  my  reasons.  1.  It  is  at  all 
events  a  comment  on  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  and  no  part  of  his 
speech.  2.  It  interrupts  the  course  and  breaks  down  the  application 
of  our  Lord's  argument,  as  addressed  to  men  wlio  from  their  unwil- 
lingness to  sacrifice  their  vain  traditions,  gainful  hypocrisy,  and  prido 
both  of  heart  and  of  demeanor,  demanded  a  miracle  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  moral  truths  that  must  have  borne  witness  to  their  own  divin* 
ity  in  the  consciences  of  all  who  had  not  rendered  themselves  con- 
science-proof. 8.  Tlie  text  strictly  taken  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
fact  as  it  is  afterwards  relatcil,  and  as  it  is  universally  accepted,  I  at 
least  remember  no  calculation  of  time,  according  to  which  the  inter- 
space from  Friday  evening  to  the  earliest  dawn  of  Sunday  mornings 
could  be  represented  as  three  days  and  three  nights.  As  three  days 
our  Saviour  himself  speaks  of  it  (John  ii.  19)  and  so  it  would  be  de« 
scribed  in  common  language  as  well  as  according  to  the  use  of  the 
Jews;  but  I  can  find  no  other  part  of  Scripture  which  authorizes  the 
phrase  of  three  nights.  This  gloss  is  not  found  either  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  circumstances  by  Matthew  himself  (xvi.  4),  nor  in  Mark 
(viii,  12),  nor  in  Luke  (xii.  54).  Mark's  narration  doth  indeed  most 
strikingly  confirm  my  second  reason,  drawn  from  the  purpose  of  out 
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Savidnr^s  argnmcnt :  for  the  allusion  to  tho  prophet  Jonas  is  omitted 
altogether,  and  tho  refusal  therefore  rests  on  the  depravity  of  tho  ap- 
pliciints,  ns  proved  by  tho  wantonne^ts  of  tho  application  itself.  All 
»i};ns  niUHt  have  been  useless  to  such  men  as  long  as  the  great  sign  of 
the  times,  the  call  to  repentance,  remained  ivithout  efleet.  4.  Tlie 
gU>ss  corresponds  with  tho  known  fondness  of  the  earlier  Jewish  con- 
verts, and  indeed  of  the  Christiana  in  general  of  t!.c  first  century,  to 
bring  out  in  detail  and  into  exact  square  every  acconnnodation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  they  either  found  in  tho  Gospels,  or  made  for 
themselves.  It  is  too  notorious  into  what  strange  fancies  (not  always 
at  safe  distance  from  dangerous  errors)  the  oldest  uninspired  writers 
of  the  Christian  Chureli  were  seduced  by  this  passion  of  transmuting 
without  Scriptural  autliority  incidents,  names,  and  even  mere  sounds 
of  tho  Hebrew  Scriptures,  into  Kvangelical  types  and  corres|H)ndences, 
An  additional  reason  may  ]>erhaps  occur  to  those  wlio  ahme  would 
be  (jtudilied  to  a|)priH»iato  its  force :  namely,  to  liiblical  scholjirs  fa- 
miliar with  tho  opinions  and  arguments  of  sundry  doct<»rs,  Ita1>binical 
ns  well  as  ClirlMtian,  rehpeetingtlie  flr>t  and  second  cinipter  of  Jonah. 

(D.) 

In  all  ages  of  tho  Christian  Church,  and  in  the  later  period  of  the 
Jewish  (that  is,  as  soon  as  from  their  accpuiintanco  first  with  the 
Oriental,  and  afterwards  with  tlio  (Jreek,  ydiilosophy  tho  precursory 
and  preparative  infiucnces  of  the  Gospel  began  to  work)  there  liavo 
existed  individuals  (T^aodiceans  in  spirit,  minims  in  faitli,  and  nomi- 
nalists in  philosophy)  who  mistake  outlines  for  substance,  and  distinct 
images  for  clear  conceptions ;  with  whom,  therefore,  not  to  be  a  thing 
is  the  same  as  not  to  be  at  all.  The  contempt  in  wliich  such  perso.is 
liold  the  works  and  doctrines  of  all  theologians  before  Grotius,  and 
of  all  philosophers  before  Locke  and  Hartley  (at  least  before  Bacon 
and  llobbes),  is  not  accidental,  nor  yet  altogether  owing  to  that  epi- 
demic of  a  ])roud  ignorance  occasioned  by  a  diffused  sciolism,  which 
gave  a  sickly  and  hectic  showiness  to  tho  latter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
ttiry.  It  is  a  real  instinct  of  self-defence  acting  oflensively  by  antici- 
pation. For  the  authority  of  all  tho  greatest  names  of  antiquity  is 
full  and  decisive  against  them ;  and  man,  by  tho  very  nature  ot  his 
birth  and  growtli,  is  so  much  the  creature  of  authority,  that  there  Is 
no  way  of  eflectually  resisting  it,  but  by  undermining  tho  reverence 
for  tho  ])ast  m  toto.  Thus,  the  Jewish  Prophets  have,  forsooth,  a 
certain  degree  of  antiquarian  value,  as  being  the  only  specimens  ex 
tant  of  the  oracles  of  a  barbarous  tribe ;  tho  Evangelists  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted with  a  due  allo'vanco  for  their  superstitious  projudicet* 
concerning  evil  spirits,  and  St.  Paul  never  suffers  them  to^  forget  that 
be  had  been  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi !    Thp  Greeks 
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iniieed  wcro  a  flno  people  in  works  of  tA»to ;  but  as  to  their  pliiloso* 
pliers — tlie  writingH  of  Plato  are  Hinoko  and  timh  from  tlio  witcli's 
cnldron  of  a  disturbed  iningination : — Ari^totlo^s  works  a  quickset 
hedge  of  fruitless  and  thorny  di!!$tinetions;  and  all  tlio  philosophers 
before  Plato  and  Aristotle  fablers  and  allegorizers  t 

Ihit  these  men  have  had  their  day :  and  there  are  signs  of  the 
times  elearly  announcing  that  that  day  is  verging  to  lis  close.  Even 
now  there  are  not  a  few,  on  whoso  convictions  it  will  not  bo  uninfhi- 
encive  to  know^  that  the  power,  by  which  men  are  led  to  the  tnith 
of  things,  instead  of  their  appearances,  was  deemed  and  entitled  the 
living  and  substantial  Word  of  God  by  the  soundest  of  the  Hebrew 
Doctors ;  that  the  eldest  and  most  profound  of  the  (ireek  philosopher! 
demnndod  assent  to  their  doctrine,  mainly  as  ffo^/a  ^roirnpuAoroc,  that 
is,  a  traditionary  wisdoiif  that  had  its  origin  in  inspiration;  thattlie^o 
men  referred  tlie  same  power  to  the  ffr/i  i<#/vfjoii  vnii  «J/o/fc«riTof  Ait)iwi 
ami  that  they  were  seareely  less  express  tlian  their  seliolar  Piiilo  Ju« 
dn'Us,  in  their  atllrmations  of  tlio  Logos,  as  no  m(*t*e  attribute  or  (pial* 
ity,  no  mode  of  abHtrnetion,  no  personilleation,  but  literally  and  mys* 
teriounly  JJntM  afhr  (t  idnn. 

When  e<lueation  has  diseiprru'd  the  minds  of  our  gentry  for  ans- 
terer  study;  when  educated  men  shall  be  ashamed  to  h)ok  abroad 
for  truths  that,  can  bo  only  foi:nd  within ;  within  themselves  they 
will  discover,  intuitively  will  they  discover,  the  distinctions  between 
the  light  that  Ughfeth  crcry  man  that  comet h  into  the  tcorhl;  and  tho 
understanding,  which  forms  iha  prrulium  of  each  man,  as  ditlcrent  in 
extent  and  value  from  another  man's  understanding,  as  his  estate  may 
be  from  his  neighbor's  estate.  The  words  of  St.  John  i.  7-12,  are  in 
their  whole  extent  interpretable  of  the  understanding,  which  derives 
its  rank  and  mode  of  being  in  the  human  race  (that  is,  as  far  as  it 
may  bo  contrasted  with  tho  instinct  of  the  dog  or  elephant,  in  all, 
which  constitutes  it  human  understanding)  from  the  universal  light. 
This  light  comes  therefore  as  to  its  own.  ]k*ing  rejected,  it  leaves 
the  understanding  to  a  world  of  dreams  and  darkness :  for  in  it  alono 
is  life  and  the  It/e  is  the  light  of  men.  What  then  but  appariti(ms  can 
remain  to  a  ]ihiIosopliy,  which  strikes  death  through  all  things  visi* 
iblo  and  invisihie;  satisties  itself  then  only  when  it  can  explain 
those  abstractions  of  the  (uitward  senses,  wliich  by  an  unconscious 
Irony  it  names  IndilVerently  facts  and  phamomena^  mechanically—- 
that  is,  by  the  laws  of  death;  and  brands  with  the  name  of  mysti- 
cism ever}'  solution  grounded  in  life,  or  the  powers  and  intuitions  of 
MM 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  light  be  received  by  faith,  to  such  under- 
standings it  delegates  tho  privilege  (e^ovoiav)  to  become  sons  of  Goil, 
expanding  while  it  elevates,  even  as  tho  beams  of  the  sun  incorporate 
with  tho  mist,  and  make  its  natural  darkness  and  earthly  nature  thm 
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bearer  and  interpreter  of  their  own  glory.    'Euv  /i/>  mtrrewniref  ot  /tj 
avvT/re, 

The  very  same  truth  is  fomifl  in  a  fragment  of  the  Epiiesian  Hera* 
clitiiP,  [»rescrvetl  by  Stobtciis.  Zvu  vwf}  ^Jyovrac  loxvpiZca^at  xp^  r^ 
fiTw  Tiivrwi'*  TfH^i'Tai  yep  Truvrec  ol  uv&pumvoi  vooL  vrrd  Ivd^  tov  ^luw 
{\6yov*)  Kparei  yup  roaovTov  bKoaov  IdtT^ei^  koI  iiapnei  nd<n  koI  ':npiyivtr(uj* 
—To  iliscourso  rationally  (if  wo  would  render  the  discursive  under- 
stiinding  discourse  of  reason)  it  behooves  us  to  derive  strengtii  from 
that  which  is  common  to  all  men  {the  light  that  llghteth  every  man). 
Fur  all  liuman  understandings  are  nourished  by  the  one  Divine  Word, 
whose  [»o\ver  is  commensurate  with  Iiis  will,  and  is  sullicient  for  all 
and  overtioweth  {nhineth  in  darknatfty  and  ia  not  contained  therein^  or 
cowprehcnded  Inj  the  darknaw). 

This  was  lleraditns,  whose  book  is  nearly  six  hundred  years  older 
than  the  (lospel  of  St.  John,  and  who  was  proverbially  entitled  the 
Dark  (d  oKoreivor),  JJut  it  was  a  darkness  wliieli  Socrates  would  not 
condemn,!  and  whicli  wouhi  probably  appear  to  enlightened  Chris* 
tians  the  darkness  of  prophecy,  had  tlie  work,  whicli  he  hid  in  the 
temple,  been  jireserved  to  us.  IJut  obscurity  is  a  word  of  many  • 
meanings.  It  may  be  in  the  subject;  it  may  be  in  the  author;  or  it 
may  l)e  in  tiic  reader ; — and  this  again  may  originate  in  the  state  of 
tlie  reader's  heart;  or  in  that  of  his  capacity  ;  or  in  his  temper;  or 
in  his  accidental  associations.  Two  kinds  are  especially  pointed  out 
by  the  divine  Tiato  in  his  Sophistes.  Tlie  beauty  of  tliu  original  is 
beyond  my  reach.  On  my  anxiety  to  give  the  fulness  of  the  thought, 
I  nmst  ground  my  c:,\£!Usc  for  con>truiiig  rather  than  tran.»ilating.  The 
fidelity  of  the  version  may  well  atone  for  its  harshness  in  a  passage 
that  deserves  a  meditation  beyond  the  ministry  of  words,  even  the 
words  of  Plato  himself,  thougli  in  them,  or  nowliere,  are  to  be  heard 
the  sweet  sounds,  that  issued  from  the  head  of  Meiixnon  at  the  touch 
of  light. — "One  thing  is  the  hardness  to  be  understood  of  the  sophist, 
another  that  of  the  ]>hilosoplier.  The  former  retreating  into  the  ol>- 
scin-ity  of  that  which  hath  not  true  being  {rov  fit)  ovTor)^  and  by  long 
intercourse  accustomed  to  the  same,  is  Iiard  to  be  known  on  account 
of  the  duskiness  of  the  place,  liut  the  philosopher  by  contemplation 
of  pure  reason  evermore  approximating  to  the  idea  of  true  being 
(tov  oiTof)  is  by  no  means  easy  to  be  seen  on  account  of  the  splendor 
of  that  region.  For  the  intellectual  eyes  of  the  many  flit,  and  are  in- 
capable of  looking  fixedly  toward  the  God-like."J 

•  s.Tm.III.— >a/. 

f  ]>io^Hi09  Jjiiortius  linH  presorvc<I  the  chnractcristic  criticism  of  Socrft- 
to8.  ^anl  6*  ilvpi7Ti67fv  avrtft  6dvTa  tov  *llpaK?.eiTov  av)yf)afifiaf  [peaOatf  Ti 
6oKii ;  Tuv  A^  ^vai,  'A  fi^p  cvvf^KOf  ycvvaia'  olftai  iJ*\  koI  u  //;)  avvfiKor  fr^$> 
^if?.iov  yt  Tivoc  dtiTat  Ko},vfi^3TfTov,    IL  v.  7.— AV/, 

X  Tlio  poflsoi^o  U  :— 

A^.    Toi^  ^^v  (5/)  ^i}m<to(^v  h  ToiovTtft  Tivl  ToTTif,  Kol  vvv  \al  InuTa  dvtfh 
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Tbore  arc,  I  am  aware,  persons  vrho  willingly  admit,  that  not  in 
articles  of  fiiitli  alone,  but  in  tlio  heights  of  geometry,  and  even  in 
tlie  necessary  first  principles  of  natural  pliilosophy,  tliero  exist  truths 
of  apodictic  force  in  reason,  whicli  tJio  mere  understanding  strives  in 
vain  to  comprehend.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  descending  series  of 
infinites  in  every  finite,  a  positi<m  whicli  involves  a  contradiction  for 
the  understanding,  yet  follows  demonstrably  from  the  very  definitim 
of  body,  as  that  which  fills  a  space.  For  wherever  there  h  a  space 
filled,  there  must  be  an  extension  to  be  divided.  AVhen  thereforo 
maxims  generalized  from  appearances  (jtlmnomena)  are  applied  to 
substances ;  when  rules,  abstracted  or  deduced  from  forr.*s  in  time 
and  space,  are  used  as  measures  of  spiritual  being,  yea  even  of  the 
Divine  Nature  which  can  not  bo  compared  or  classed  {For  my  thoxighU 
are  not  your  thoughU^  neither  are  your  tniys  my  ways,  mith  the  Lord, 
Isaiah  Iv.  8) ;  siich  professors  can  not  but  protest  against  the  whole 
])ro(e>s,  as  grounded  on  a  gross  mdahaHkH  i!c  d/.?,o  yhoc>  Yet  still 
they  arc  disposed  to  tolerate  it  as  a  sort  of  sanative  counter-excite* 
ment,  that  holds  in  check  the  more  dangerous  disease  of  Methodism. 
But  I  more  than  doubt  of  both  the  positions.  I  do  not  think  Meth- 
odism,  Calvinistic  or  Wesleyan,  the  more  dangerous  disease;  and  . 
even  if  it  were,  I  should  deny  that  it  is  at  all  likely  to  be  counteracted 
by  the  rational  Christianity  of  our  modern  Alogi  (Aoyof  »ri<yreuf  aAoyof !) 
who,  mistaking  unity  for  sameness,  have  been  pleased,  by  a  misnomer 
ii(»t  less  contradictory  to  their  own  tenets  than  intolerant  to  those  of 
Christians  in  general,  to  entitle  themselves  Unitarians.  The  two  con- 
tagions attack  each  a  wholly  different  class  of  minds  and  temfiers, 
and  each  tends  to  produce  and  justify  the  other,  accordingly  as  the 
jiredispositioii  of  the  patient  may  chance  to  be.  If  fanaticism  be  as 
a  fire  in  the  fiiN>ring  of  the  Church,  the  idolism  of  the  unspiritualized 
understanding  is  the  dry  rot  in  its  beams  and  timliers.  'Xiipiv  xpi 
aihvvvnv  iin/.'/.ov  ;/  nvfwah/v,  says  Herattlitiis.*  It  is  not  the  sect  of 
Unitarian  Dissenters,  but  the  spirit  of  Unitarianism  in  the  meml>ers 
of  the  Church  that  alarms  me.  To  what  open  revilings,  and  to  what 
whispered  slanders,  I  subject  my  name  by  this  public  avowal,  I  well 

prjtTo/iev,  iuv  (rjTu/iev,  uhiv  filv  xo^xnbv  ivapyuc  «ai  tovtov,  irepov  fifiv  Tp6» 
irov  §  re  rod  aoi^toTov  xo^'tTonj^  y  re  tovtov. 

GEAI.     n^f; 

SE.  'O  /4tV  uiro^iipuffKuv  elg  r/)y  rod  fi^  ovroc  eKortivoTrfra,  Tpi/ig  np» 
eaTPTofievoc  avTf/c,  ^id,  rd  aKorttvbv  rov  tuttov  Karavoffaat  xaXenuc,  i  yap;    * 

OKAI.    'FsOiKev. 

£K.  'O  6t  ye  ^i?.6ao^f  ry  roH  ovroc  del  Sid.  Xoyifffiuv  vpoffKei/iivoi 
ld{^,  Sid  TO  ?.a/iirpdv  av  Tfjr  x^a^  ovSafiu^  eiirer^c  ^uvac  rd  ydp  r^  ti3» 
iroXP.oi;  rj'vxT/c  vfifiara  Koprepeiv  npdc  rb  Belov  d^opOiit  dSvvara,    ii84 

Diotf.  Loert.  Ix.  1.— £i/. 
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know :  dviarwc  ytip  rivttc  elvai  imarv^v  'H/KMcXeiroc»  ^<v»  dKoOaoi  ote 
imcafiivovc  oviT  elntlir  cIA^  Kot,  Kvvec  tj^,  paC^oviriv  ov  av  fi^  ytv6eKO<TL 

(E.) 

TheACComplislied  author  of  tho  Arcadia,  the  star  of  serenest  bril- 
llanco  in  the  glorious  constellation  of  Elizabeth^s  court,  our  England^s 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  paramount  gentleman  of  Europe,  the  poetj^l 
warrior,  and  statesman,  lield  liigh  converse  with  Spenser  on  the  idea 
of  supcrsensual  beauty ;  on  all  "  earthly  fair  and  amiable,"  as  the 
symbol  of  that  idea ;  and  on  music  and  poesy  as  its  living  educts^ 
AVith  the  same  genial  reverence  did  the  younger  Algernon  commune 
with  Harrington  and  Milton  on  the  idea  of  a  perfect  State  ;  and  in 
what  sense  it  is  true,  that  the  men  (tliat  is,  tho  aggregate  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  country  at  any  one  time)  are  made  for  the  State,  not 
tho  State  for  tho  nuMi,  But  these  lights  shine  no  longer,  or  for  a  few. 
Exeunt :  and  enter  in  their  stead  Ilolofornes  and  Costard,  masked  as 
Metaphysics  and  Connnon-Sonse,  And  these  too  have  their  icloas, 
Tlio  former  has  an  idea  that  llnme,  Hartley,  and  Condillac,  have  ex- 
ploded all  ideas,  but  those  of  sensation  ;  he  has  an  idea  that  he  was 
])articularly  ]»leased  with  the  fine  idea  of  the  last-named  philosopher, 
that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  asking  AVhat  color  virtue  is  of?  inas- 
much as  the  proper  philosophic  answers  would  be  black,  blue,  or 
bottle-green,  accr»rding  as  the  coat,  waistcoat,  and  small  clothes  might 
chnncc  to  be  of  the  person,  the  series  of  whoso  motions  had  excited 
tho  sensation-*,  which  formed  our  idea  of  virtue.  Tiie  latter  has  no 
idea  of  a  better-llavorod  haunch  of  venison  than  he  dined  off  at  tho 
Albion.  Ho  a<lmits  that  tho  French  have  an  excellent  idea  of  cook- 
ing in  general,  but  holds  that  their  best  cooks  have  no  more  idea  of 
dressing  a  turtle  than  tho  gourmands  themselves,  at  Paris,  have  any 
rciil  idea  of  tho  true  taste  and  color  of  the  fat. 

It  is  not  imf)ossiblo  that  a  porti(m  of  tho  high  valro  attached  of  late 
years  to  tho  dates  and  margins  of  our  old  folios  and  quartos  niay  be 
transferred  to  their  contents.  Even  now  there  exists  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion in  tho  minds  of  reading  men,  that  not  only  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
but  even  Scotus  Erigena,*  and  tho  schoolmen  from  Peter  Lombard! 
to  Duns  Scotus,J  are  not  such  mere  blockheads,  as  they  pass  for  witli 
those  who  have  never  jjcrmed  a  line  of  their  writings.  AVliat  tho  re- 
sults may  be,  should  this  ripen  into  conviction,  I  can  but  guess.  But 
all  history  seems  to  favor  the  persuasion  I  entertain,  that  ni  every  agd 
tlie  speculative  philosophy  in  general  acceptance,  the  nietaphysical 
opinions  that  happen  to  bo  predominant,  >vill  influence  tho  theology 
of  that  age.    'Whatever  is  proposed  for  the  belief,  as  true,  must  hav« 

•  lie  (licil  nt  Oxfurd  In  880.— f^  t  lie  died  Btehop  of  Paria  In  liei.-£^ 

t  He  died  in  1306.-£i<.  ^  t 
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been  previoasly  admitted  by  reason  as  possible,  as  inTclving  no  con- 
tradiction to  the  universal  forms  or  laws  of  thought,  no  incompati* 
bilitj  in  the  terms  of  the  proposition ;  and  the  determination  on  this 
head  belongs  exclusively  to  the  science  of  metaphysics.  In  each  article 
of  faith  embraced  on  conviction,  the  mind  determines,  first  intai:ively 
on  its  logical  possibility ;  secondly,  discursively,  on  its  analogy  to 
doctrines  already  believed,  as  well  as  on  its  correspondence  to  the 
wants  and  faculties  of  our  nature ;  and  thirdly,  historically,  on  the 
direct  and  indirect  evidences.  ]^it  the  probability  of  an  event  is  a  part 
of  its  historic  evidence,  and  constitutes  its  presumptive  proof,  or  theevi* 
dence  d  priori  Now  as  the  degree  of  evidence  d  paster ion\  requisite  in 
order  to  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  any  fact  stands, 
in  an  inverse  ratio  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  evidence  ii  priori 
(that  in,  a  fact  probable  in  itself  may  be  believed  on  slight  testimony); 
it  is  manitVst  that  of  the  three  factors,  by  which  the  mind  is  deter- 
mined to  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  point  in  question,  the  last, 
the  historical,  must  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  second,  analogy,  and 
that  both  dojiond  on  the  first,  lc)gi<'al  congruity,  not  indeed  as  their 
cause  or  preconstituent,  but  as  their  indispensable  condition ;  so  that 
the  very  inquiry  concerning  them  is  preposterous  {ao^iofia  roO  vrepow 
wporepov)  as  long  as  the  first  remains  undetermined.  Again:  the 
history  of  human  opinions  (ecclesiastical  and  philosophical  history) 
confirms  by  manifold  instances,  wliat  attentive  consideration  of  the 
position  itself  might  have  authorized  us  to  presume,  namely,  that  on 
all  such  subjects  as  are  out  of  tlie  sphere  of  the  senses,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  a  direct  proof  from  outward  experience,  the  question 
whether  any  given  position  is  logically  impossible  (incompatible  with 
reason)  or  only  incomprehensible  (that  is,  not  reducible  to  the  fornift 
of  sense,  namely,  time  and  space,  or  those  of  the  understanding, 
namely,  quantity,  quality,  and  relation)  in  other  words,  the  question, 
whether  an  assertion  be  in  itself  inconceivable,  or  only  by  us  un- 
imaginable, will  be  decided  by  each  individual  according  to  the  po- 
sitions assumed  as  first  principles  in  the  metaphysical  system  which 
he  has  previously  adopted.  Thus  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Reason, 
the  creator  of  the  material  universe,  involved  a  contradiction  for  a 
disciple  of  £picurus,  who  had  convinced  himself  that  causative  thonght 
was  tantamount  to  something  out  of  nothing  or  substance  out  of 
phadow,  and  incompatible  with  the  axiom,  Xihil  ex  nihilo :  While  on 
the  contrary  to  a  Platonist  this  position,  that  thought  or  mind  essen- 
tially, relsemu  eminent!^  is  causative,  is  necessarily  pre-supposed  in 
every  other  truth,  as  that  without  which  every  fact  of  experience 
would  involve  a  contradiction  in  reason.  Now  it  is  not  denied  that 
tlie  framers  of  our  Church  Liturgy,  Homilies  and  Articles,  entertained 
metaphysical  opinions  in*econcllab]o  in  their  first  principles  with  the 
tystein  of  speculative  philosophy  which  has  been  taug}it  in  this  coun- 
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try,  and  only  not  universally  received,  since  tbo  asserted  and  gen- 
erally  believed  defeat  of  the  Bishop  of  AVorccster  (the  excellent  Stil- 
lingflect)  in  his  famous  controversy  with  Mr.  Locke..  Assuredly 
therefore  it  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  our  Clergy  whether  it 
is  at  all  probable  in  itself,  or  congruous  with  experience,  that  the  dis- 
puted Articles  of  our  Church  de  revelatis  et  credauUs  should  be 
ado])tcd  with  singleness  of  heart,  and  in  the  light  of  knowledge, when 
the  grounds  and  first  philosophy,  on  which  the  frainers  themselves 
rested  the  antecedent  credibility  (iiwy  wo  not  add  even  the  revelabil- 
ity  ?)  of  the  Articles  in  question,  liave  been  exchanged  for  principles 
the  most  dissimilar,  if  not  contrary  ?  It  may  bo  said  and  truly,  that 
the  Scriptures,  and  not  metaphysical  systems,  are  our  best  and  ulti» 
mate  authority.  And  doubtless,  on  Revelation  wo  must  rely  for  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines.  Yet  wliat  is  considered  incapable  of  being 
conceived  as  possible,  will  be  deemed  incapable  of  having  been  re- 
vealed as  real :  and  that  philosophy  has  hitherto  had  a  negative  voice, 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  in  high  and  doctrinal  points, 
is  proved  by  the  course  of  argument  adopted  in  the  controversial 
volumes  of  all  the  orthodox  divines  from  Origen  to  Bishop  Bull,  as 
well  as  by  the  very  dilVerent  sense  attiiched  to  the  same  texts  by 
tlio  disciples  of  the  modern  mttajthysiqxic^  wherever  they  have  been 
at  liberty  to  form  their  own  creeds  according  to  their  own  exposi 
lions. 

I  repeat  the  question  then :  is  it  likely,  that  the  faith  of  our  ances- 
tors will  be  retained  when  their  philosophy  is  rejected, — rejected  d 
priori^  as  baseless  notions  not  worth  inquiring  into,  as  obsolete  errors 
which  it  would  be  slaying  the  slain  to  confute?  Should  the  answer 
bo  in  tlio  negative,  it  would  bo  no  strained  inference  that  tho  Clergy 
at  least,  as  the  conservators  of  tho  national  faith,  and  the  accredited 
representatives  of  learning  in  general  amongst  us,  might  with  great 
advantage  to  their  own  peace  of  mind  qualify  themselves  to  judge  for 
themselves  concerning  tho  comparative  worth  and  solidity  of  tho  two 
schemes.  Let  them  make  tho  experiment,  whether  a  ]>atient  re- 
hearing of  their  predecessor's  cause,  with  enough  of  predilection  for  tho 
men  to  counterpoise  the  prejudices  against  their  system,  might  not 
induce  them  to  move  for  a  new  trial ; — a  result  of  no  n^ean  impor- 
tance in  my  opinion,  wore  it  on  this  account  alone,  that  it  would  re- 
c«dl  certain  ex-dignitaries  in  tho  book-republic  from  their  long  exile 
on  the  shelves  of  our  public  libraries  to  their  old  familiar  station  on 
the  reading  desks  of  our  theological  students.  However  strong  the 
presumption  were  in  favor  of  principles  authorized  by  names  that 
must  needs  be  so  dear  and  venerable  to  a  minister  of  tho  Church  in 
England,  as  those  of  Hooker,  Whitaker,  Field,  Donne,  Selden,  Stil- 
lingtleet — {masculine  intellects,  formed  under  tho  robust  disciplhie  of 
an  oge  memorable  ^or  keenness  of  research,  and  iron  industry) — ^}'et  no 
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Qndae  preponderance  fVom  any  provions  weight  in  this  scale  will  Im 
apprehended  by  minds  capable  of  estimating  the  connter-weight«, 
wliich  it  innst'^rst  bring  to  a  balance  in  the  scale  opposite.  The  ob- 
stinacy of  opinions  that  have  always  been  taken  for  granted,  opinioim 
unassaihible  even  by  the  remembrance  of  a  doubt,  the  silent  accrescence 
of  belief  from  the  unwatched  depositions  of  a  general,  never-contra- 
dieted,  hearsay;  the  concurring  suffrage  of  modern  books,  all  pre-su|i- 
posing  or  re-asserting  the  same  principles  with  the  same  confidence,  and 
with  the  same  contempt  for  all  prior  systems ; — ^and  among  these,  works 
of  highest  authority,  appealed  to  in  our  Legislature,  and  lectured  on  at 
our  Universities ;  tlie  very  books,  perhaps,  that  called  forth  our  own 
first  efforts  in  thinking  ;  the  solutions  and  confutations  in  which  must 
therefore  have  appeared  ten-fold  more  satisfactory  from  their  having 
given  us  our  fuvt  information  of  the  ditliculties  to  be  solved,  of  tlio 
opinions  to  bo  confuted. — Verily,  a  clorgynmn's  partiality  towards  the 
tenets  of  his  forefathers  must  bo  intense  beyond  all  precedent,  if  it 
can  more  than  sustain  itself  against  antagonists  so  strong  in  them* 
eclves,  and  with  such  mighty  adjuncts. 

Nor  in  this  enumeration  dare  I  (though  fully  aware  of  the  obloquy 
to  which  I  am  exposing  nn>e]t)  omit  the  noticeable  fact,  that  we  havo 
attached  a  portion  even  of  our  national  glory  (not  only  to  the  system 
itself,  that  systen*.  of  disguised  and  derorous  Epicureanism,  which  hsia 
been  the  only  orthodox  philosophy  of  the  last  hundred  years;  but 
also,  and  more  emphatically)  to  the  name  of  the  assumed  father  of 
thesystem,  whoraised  it  to  its  present  pride  of  place,  and  almost  uni- 
versal acce|)tance  throughout  Europe.  And  liow  was  this  effected  f 
Extrinsically,  by  all  the  causes,  consequences,  and  accompaniments 
of  the  Revolution  in  1C88:  by  all  the  opinions,  interests,  and  passions, 
which  counteracted  by  the  sturdy  prejudices  of  the  malcontents  with 
lie  Revolution;  qualified  by  the  compromising  character  of  its  chief 
conductors ;  not  more  propelled  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  hazard 
In  our  commercial  towns,  than  kept  in  check  by  the  characteristic  rti 
inerticB  of  the  x>ca$antry  and  landholders ;  both  parties  cooled  and 
lessoned  by  the  equal  failure  of  the. destruction,  and  of  the  restora- 
tion, of  monarchy ; — it  was  effected  extrinsically,  I  say,  by  the  same 
influences,  which — (not  in  and  of  themselves,  but  with  all  these  and 
sundry  other  modifications) — combined  under  an  especial  control  of 
Providence  to  perfect  and  secure  tlie  majestic  temple  of  the  British 
Constitution: — ^but  the  very  same  which  in  France,  without  this  prov 
idential  counterpoise,  overthrew  the  motley  fabric  of  feadal  oppres- 
sion to  build  up  in  its  stead  the  madhouse  of  Jacobinism.  Intrinsi- 
cally, and  as  far  as  the  philosophic  scheme  itself  is  alone  concerned,  ' 
it  was  effected  by  the  mixed  policy  and  honhommie^  with  which  the 
author  contrived  to  retain  in  his  celebrated  work  whatever  the  system 
possesses  of  soothing  for  the  indolence,  and  of  DutteriRg  for  the  VAintv, 
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of  menV  average  nndcrstandiDgs :  Avhilo  ho  kept  out  of  sight  all  iu 
dnrkcr  features  which  outrage  tlie  instinctive  faith  and  moral  feelingii 
of  mankind,  ingeniously  threadlng-on  the  dried  and  8)irivellcd,  yei 
litlll  wholesome  and  nutritious,  fruits  phickcd  from  the  rich  gi'afts  of 
ancient  wisdom,  to  tlio  harren  and  worse  than  harren  fig-tree  of  tlie 
mechanic  philosophy.  Thus,  the  sensible  Christians,  the  angels  of  the 
church  o/Laodicca^  with  the  numerous  and  mighty  sect  of  their  ad- 
mirers, delighted  with  the  discovery  that  they  could  purcliase  the  de- 
cencies and  the  creditableness  of  religion  at  so  small  an  expenditure 
of  faith,  extolled  the  work  for  its  pious  conclusions :  while  the  infi- 
dels, wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  (at  least  than  these 
nominal  children)  of  light,  eulogized  it  with  no  less  zeal  for  the  sake 
of  its  principles  and  assumptions,  and  with  the  foresight  of  those  ob- 
vious and  only  legitimate  conclusions,  that  might  and  would  be  de- 
duced from  them.  Great  at  all  times  and  almost  incalculable  are  the 
iufiuences  of  party  spirit  in  exaggerating  contemporary  reputation; 
but  never  perhaps  from  the  first  syllable  of  recorded  time  were  they 
exerted  under  such  a  concurrence  and  conjunction  of  fortunate  acci- 
dents, of  lielping  and  furthering  events  and  circumstances,  as  in  tiie 
instance  of  Mr.  Locke. 

I  am  most  fully  persuaded,  that  the  principles  both  of  t^iste,  morals, 
and  religion  taught  iu  our  most  popular  compendia  of  moral  and  po- 
litical philosophy,  natural  theology,  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the 
like,  are  false,  injurious,  and  debasing.  But  I  am  likewise  not  less 
deeply  convinced  that  all  the  well-meant  attacks  on  the  writings  of 
modern  infidels  and  liereties,  in  support  either  of  the  miracles  or  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Chribtian  relif^ion,  can  be  of  no  permanent  util- 
ity, while  the  authors  themselves  join  in  the  vulgar  appeal  to  common 
sense  as  the  one  hifallible  judge  in  matters,  which  become  subjects  of 
philosophy  only,  because  they  involve  a  contradiction  between  this 
common  sense  and  our  moral  instincts,  and  require  therefore  an  arbi- 
ter, which  containing  both  eminenter  must  be  higher  than  cither.  AVe 
but  mow  down  the  rank  misgrowth  instead  of  cleansing  the  soil,  as  long 
as  wo  ourselves  ])rotect  and  maimre,  as  the  pride  of  our  garden,  a  tree 
of  false  knowledge,  which  looks  fair  and  showy  and  variegated  with 
fruits  not  its  own,  that  hang  from  tho  branches  which  liavc  at  various 
times  been  ingrafted  on  its  stem ;  but  from  the  roots  of  which  under 
ground  the  runners  are  sent  off,  that  shoot  up  at  a  distance  and  bring 
forth  the  true  and  natural  crop.  I  will  speak  plainly,  though  in  so 
doing  I  must  bid  defiance  to  all  the  flatterers  of  tho  folly  and  foolish 
self-opinion  of  the  half-instructed  many.  The  articles  of  our  Church, 
and  the  true  principles  of  government  and  social  order,  will  never  be 
efiectually  and  consistently  maintained  against  their  antagonists  till 
tho  champions  have  themselves  ceased  to  worship  the  same  Baal  with 
their  enemies,  till  they  have  cast  out  tho  common  idol  from  the  rr 
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I  of  their  own  oonvictions,  and  with  it  the  whole  senrice  and 
ceremonial  of  idoliBm.  Wliilo  all  parties  agree  in  their  ahjnration  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  in  their  contemptuous  neglect  of  the  School 
men  and  the  scholastic  logic,  without  which  the  excellent  Selden  (that 
genuine  English  mind  wlio&e  erudition,  hroad,  deep,  and  manifold  as 
it  was,  is  yet  less  remarkable  than  his  robust  healthful  conmion  sense) 
affirms  it  impossible  for  a  divine  thoroughly  to  comprehend  or  repnta* 
bly  to  defend  the  whole  undiminished  and  unadulterated  scheme  of 
/atholio  faith,  wliile  all  alike  preassume,  with  Hr.  Locke,  tliat  the 
uind  contains  only  the  reliques  of  the  senses,  and  therefore  proceed 
wiHi  him  to  explain  the  substance  from  the  shadow,  the  voice  from 
the  echo, — they  can  but  detect  each  the  other's  inconsistencies.  The 
champion  of  orthodoxy  will  victoriously  expose  the  bald  and  staring 
incongruity  of  the  Soeinian  scheme  with  the  language  of  Scripture, 
and  with  the  final  causes  of  all  revealed  religion : — the  Soeinian  will 
retort  on  the  orthodox  the  incongruity  of  a  belief  in  mysteries  with 
his  own  admissions  concerning  the  origin,  and  nature  of  all  tenable 
idens,  and  as  triumphantly  expose  the  pretences  of  believing  in  a 
form  of  words,  to  wliich  tlie  believer  himself  admits  that  ho  can  at- 
tach no  consistent  meaning.  Lastly,  the  godless  materialist,  as  the 
only  consistent  because  the  only  consequent  reasoner,  will  secretly 
laugh  at  both.  If  thcfo  sentiments  should  be  just,  the  consequences 
are  so  important  that  every  well-educated  man,  who  has  given  proofii 
that  lie  has  at  least  patiently  studied  the  subject,  deserves  a  patient 
bearing.  Had  I  not  the  authority  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  intel* 
ects  for  at  least  two  thousand  years  on  my  side,  yet  from  the  vital 
Mterost  of  the  opinions  themselves,  and  their  natural,  unconstrained, 
and  (as  it  were)  spontaneous  coalescence  with  the  faith  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  (they  being,  moreover,  the  opinions  of  its  most  eminent 
Fathers),  I  might  appeal  to  all  orthodox  Christians,  whether  they  ad- 
hero  to  the  faith  only  or  both  to  the  faith  and  forms  of  the  Churcli, 
in  the  words  of  my  motto:  Ad  isthfpc  gutew  tm,  qualiaeunque primo 
tidf4intur  a^ctu  attcndite^  ut  qui  tohis/orsan  insanire  tidear^  mltem 
quihus  inmniam  rationibus  coffiioscath. 

There  are  still  a  few,  however,  young  men  of  loftiest  minds,  and 
tbo  very  stuft'  out  of  which  the  sword  and  shield  of  truth  and  honor 
•"ft  to  bo  made,  who  will  not  withdraw  all  confidence  from  the  writer. 
f*<  hough 

Tit  true,  that  passtonate  for  ancient  truths 

And  honoring  with  rcligluus  lore  the  great 

or  elder  tlmcti,  ho  hafetl  to  excess, 

Wiih  an  unquiet  and  Intolerant  scorn, 

The  hollow  puppets  of  a  hollow  age 

Kver  Idolatrous,  ami  chuiiging  ever 

Its  worlhli'ss  idols!* 

^i^»^M.»^— — ^—    I  I  ■  I  ■     II  I    II       I  III     I   ^— M^^ 

*  Poet  Works,  VH.  p  153.— KJ 
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a  few  there  are,  who  will  still  less  bo  indisposed  to  follow  Lim  in  hh 
milder  mood,  wlienevcr  their  Friend, 

Piercini;  tho  long-nefrlocted  holy  cave, 
The  haunt  obscure  of  Old  Philutophy, 
Bhall  bid  with  lined  torch  Its  starry  walls 
8parkks  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 
Of  odorous  lamps  tended  by  saint  and  saget* 

I  have  hinted,  above,  nt  the  necessity  of  a  glossary,  and  I  will  cor 
chide  these  snppleinentary  remarks  with  a  nomenclature  of  tho  prin- 
cipal  terms  which  occur  in  the  elements  of  spectilative  philosophy,  in 
their  old  and  rightful  sense,  according  to  my  belief;  at  all  events  the 
sense  in  which  I  have  myself  employed  them.    Tho  most  general  term 
(genvs  Bummum)  belonging  to  the  speculative  intellect,  as  distinguished 
from  acts  of  the  will,  is  Kepresentatlon,  or  (still  better)  Presentation. 
A  conscious  Presentation,  if  it  refers  exclusively  to  the  subject,  as 
a  modification  of  his  own  state  of  being,  is  =  Sensation. 
The  same  if  it  refers  to  an  Object,  is  =  Perception, 
A  Perception,  immediate  and  individual,  is  =  an  Intuition. 
The  same,  mediate,  and  by  means  of  a  character  or  mark  comrooo 
to  several  things,  is  =  a  Conception, 
A  Conception,  extrinsic  and  sensuous,  is  =  a  Fact,  or  a  Cognition. 
The  same,  purely  menttil  and  abstracted  from  the  forms  of  the  un- 
derstanding itself  =  a  Notion. 

A  notion  may  bo  realized,  and  becomes  cognition ;  but  that  which 
is  neither  a  sensation  nor  a  perception,  that  which  is  neither  individual 
(that  is,  a  sensible  intuition)  nor  general  (that  is,  a  conception),  which 
neither  refers  to  outward  facts,  nor  yet  is  abstracted  from  tho  forms 
of  perception  contained  in  tho  understanding;  but  which  is  an  eduet 
of  tho  imagination  actuated  by  tho  pure  reason,  to  which  there  neither 
is  nor  can  bo  an  adequate  correspondent  in  tho  world  of  tho  senses ; — 
this  and  this  alone  is  =  an  Idea.  "Whether  ideas  are  regulative  only, 
according  to  Aristotle  and  Kant;  or  likewise  constitutive,  and  one 
with  the  power  and  life  of  nature,  according  to  Pbto,  and  PlotinuH 
(J-v  >.o>v  C«7  v^*»  *<»^  7  f"')  V'^  ^^  4^  '''f^v  uv^puTTuv)  is  the  highest  prob- 
lem of  philosophy,  and  not  part  of  its  nomenclature. t 

•  Poetlml  Works  VfF.  p.  154.— fTi. 

1 5»4»«  Table  TmIIc,  VI.  p.  2i»5.-  A>/.    fl««  hIho  Knnl'.i  Kritik  der  rtinen  remu^fi;  oo» 
elusion  of  llio  cliapHr  Fm  dtm  Idem  iibrrAanpt.^,'lm,  t'A, 
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Uim,  267,  note,  289. 

Allegory,  805,  806. 

AnDihiltttioD,  800. 

Atonement,  807-317. 

Bnptism,  .SIO,  833. 

Belief,  grounds  of,  215,  et  $eq. 

Cause  and  effect,  law  of,  272,  note. 

Cliristiauity,  evidences  of,  233,  263. 

— doctrines  peculiar  to,  229. 

Conscience,  185,  186. 

Klection,  207-223. 

Fuitli,  302,  307. 

Full  of  man,  195,  196. 

CJoirs  existence,  proofs  of,  220,  221. 

Instinct,  257,  el  Kq, 

Law,  in  Nature,  151, 157. 

Life,  in  Nature,  357,  Appendix  C. 

Meta]  >i3r,  285. 

Uiraelei,  822. 


Morality,  127,  ei  §eq» 

Nature  and  Free  Will,  89-9S,  IM* 

263,  271-274. 
IteasoQ  and  Understanding,  95*99, 

240,  et  ieq^  Appendix  E 
Redemption,  307,  el  §eq, 
Kogeneration,  242. 
baptismal,  819. 


llopentanee,  807. 

Spirit  and  Nature.    See  JVolMrr  mmi 

Free  Will. 
Subjective  and  Objective,  217,  boU. 
Symbol,  270,  note. 
Sin,  conquest  of,  120. 

original,  268-290. 

Trinity,  216. 

Understanding.     See  Reason   mmi 

UntUr  standing. 
Will    See  Naturt  and  F)r^  UTA 
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